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Mr. Kirwan. Another year has rolled around and we are going now 
into the appropriations for the Interior Department. 

We have with us this morning Secretary Douglas McKay. I am 
pleased and happy to see him here again in good health, and also the 
rest of you gentlemen who are up here with him. 

So, Mr. Secretary, if you wish, you can go right into your statement. 

Secretary McKay. I am pleased with the opportunity to discuss 
with this committee the budget estimates of the Department of 
the Interior. 

It is always a pleasure to meet with you. The members of this 
committee have demonstrated over the years a keen understanding 
of Interior’s programs and a profound sense of responsibility to the 
American people who are benefited. 

I might add that you have been very kind to me in all of our 
meetings. 

I do not believe it necessary to review in detail the many vital 
activities of the Department. Many of you have personally inspected 
various operations of the Department both in Washington and in the 
field and are intimately familiar with them. My prepared comments, 
therefore, will be limited for the most part to major changes in the 
financial requirements of the Department’s programs. 

I want to reiterate at the outset a statement which I made when I 
first appeared before this committee 3 years ago: The work of the 
Department of the Interior is as important to the people of the United 
States as that of any other Government agency. 

The Department of the Interior is the Federal Government’s 
primary natural resource agency. It is our job to protect the public 
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interest by assuring sound conservation and wise development of the 
Nation’s water, land, minerals, and energy resources. 

Because the Department’s activities cover so wide a range, I often 
have said that the Department of the Interior is as vast as all of Amer- 
ica. It embodies bureaus and agencies whose functions affect all 
sections of our Nation. Some of these functions far transcend what 
ordinarily is thought of as the Department’s usual scope of activity. 

The Department must be ever ready to respond to the needs of our 
people in the development and utilization of our natural resources. 


INCREASED DEMANDS ON DEPARTMENT 


The continued high level of economic activity has had a very marked 
effect on the activities of the Department. The tremendous increases 
in our output of goods and the advances of our American standard of 
living to levels never before achieved anywhere at any time have 
created equally record-making demands on all of our resources. In 
order that the activities of the Department may keep pace with these 
demands, the budget estimates before you provide for a number of 
increases. I am confident you will find the additional funds fully 
justified for the purposes indicated. 

Expansion in Interior’s activities is proposed for many reasons. 
Take water, for example. Our country’s need for water is growing by 
leaps and hounds. By 1975, we shall require 145 billion gallons 
more daily for industrial and domestic use. That is equivalent to the 
flow of 11 Colorado Rivers. To keep pace, we need to make the best 
use of every drop of water which falls on our soil and this in turn re- 
quires more data on both our surface and subsurface water resources. 

New sources of basic raw materials must be developed. Research 
to gain greater knowledge in the use of new metals and alloys is 
required to fulfill the requirements of our industrial economy. 

Greater demands are being placed on the Federal lands for use of 
the timber, forage, and minerals. 

The Nation’s parks and recreational areas and the fish and wildlife 
resources have felt the impact of increased vacation travel by the 
public. All indications point to a continuing burden on these areas 
as more and more of our citizens are finding increased time available 
for recreation. 

Efforts must be intensified to improve the administration of Indian 
affairs and the Territories to the end that they can keep pace with the 
Nation’s economic advances and become more self-sufficient. 

Additional funds are proposed for soil and moisture work in the 
Bureau of Land Management. Conservation and efficient utilization 
of our great land resources is essential to minimize waste through ero- 
sion or misuse. With the additional funds recommended, we can 
retard erosion and, through better management, effect greater use 
of these lands. 

New legislation enacted by the last session of the Congress neces- 
sitates some increase in appropriations. For instance, laws were 
passed designed to open power-site withdrawals for mining purposes 
and to permit the surface use of lands already filed on for subsurface 
mineral locations. The great demand for raw materials to meet 
the requirements of industry and the desire of people to use the public 
domain for recreational and homesite purposes has resulted in an 
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unprecedented case workload. Increases have been provided in 
the estimates to meet this workload and to handle the additional 
applications anticipated from the areas made available as a result 
of the new laws. 

Efforts are being continued toward increasing the harvest of timber 
products under the sustained yield program in our forest areas. 
The great demand for timber and timber products requires increased 
timber cutting. 

STUMPAGE PRICES 


I would like to mention in passing that stumpage prices are at the 
highest rate we have ever had. The time to sell is when the price 
is good. All we sell is within the yield from the annual growth. 
We are reappraising some programs because I do not think we are 
selling as much timber as we could under the sustained yield basis, 
It involves building various access roads. 

The three enemies of timber are fire, disease, and pest. Access 
roads are very important not only for harvesting the crop, but also 
for combatting these three enemies. When this timber is down, it 
is susceptible to insects, the pine beetle, and so forth. It should be 
harvested when a severe storm blows it down. An increase in timber 
cutting will also provide an opportunity to salvage storm-damaged 
and insect-infested timber and overripe trees before the value is lost 
through deterioration. Increases are included in the estimates to 
provide for the harvest of more timber and for the construction of 
much-needed access roads. 

The increase in funds for the Bureau of Land Management will 
bring about an increase in future revenues of the Federal Government 
in amounts more than sufficient to offset the increases requested. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Substantial progress is being made in the administration of Indian 
affairs. Efforts must be continued toward achieving our goal of 
assisting the Indian in becoming self-reliant in the conduct of his 
own affairs. An intensive educational program for the Indian chil- 
dren is essential since early training will result in greater progress as 
they reach maturity. 

Funds are needed to enable the Bureau of Indian Affairs to step 
up the enrollment of Indian children in public and Federal schools by 
about 5,000 students, and to make it possible for the Bureau to carry 
on the adult education program which it has recently initiated. 

The relocation program for Indians who have a desire to seek 
employment in our industrial areas shows great promise since it has 
revealed the desire for self-sufficiency and has prospects of more 
immediate results. 

Increases are included in the estimates of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for these programs. In addition, more funds are needed for 
the repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities. It is essential 
that repairs be made and more adequate maintenance be provided to 
avoid excessive deterioration which would result in costly replacement. 

Additional funds are required to meet payment of contractual 
obligations incurred for Indian road construction under the authority 
granted in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954. 
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One of the most complex and difficult problems faced in the Depart- 
ment today is the management of Indian trust property. Multiple 
heirship causes division of ownership that hampers the efficient use 
of the Indians’ own resources. Much needed improvement can be 
accomplished with the increase proposed for the purpose of reducing 
the backlog of cases. 


BACKLOG OF CASES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


There is a big backlog of cases in the Department, in the Bureau 
of Land Management and Indian Affairs. 

In the Bureau of Land Management, the search for uranium in 
the West and the demand for small tracts has increased the number 


of cases. For instance down at Las Vegas, we have about 20,000 
cases for small tracts. You just cannot hire people; you have to 
train them. And of course you have to have money to hire some, 


and we are in a bad spot on personnel. This is a case where I think 
we will be self-sustaining. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The budget estimates also proposed an expansion in the work of 
the Geological Survey in the field of mapping, geologic and water 
investigations, and research. 

The programs of the Geological Survey have a broad application 
to our national economy. This service may not be especially spec- 
tacular to the layman, but directly or indirectly it provides the base 
for the future development and use of our mineral, water, and other 
resources. The investigations and research of the Geological Survey 
have far-reaching effects on the future of our country. The funds 
appropriated for them are ing an investment in the future of the 
Nation. We must continue to build the foundations of our future 
economy. 

The water-resource investigation program is vital to the future 
expansion of irrigation, domestic, and industrial uses of water. The 
Nation is becoming more and more aware of the need for adequate 
basic data for planning future development. The budget includes 
an increase for this work and to match the increases in funds to be 
provided by the various States. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The budget also provides for increases to implement the programs 
of the Bureau of Mines to meet the objectives of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy. We must be sure that 
adequate information is available on our mineral resources to assure 
an adequate supply to meet any contingency during the uncertain 
years ahead. The amount of effort expe wnded heretofore in such work 
has been inadequate to cope with the prodigious task that confronts us. 

We have included in our estimates sufficient amounts to continue 
the mine safety program at its current effective level. The importance 
of this program is known to all of you. Inspections and investigations 
of conditions in the mines are essential elements in the overall program. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The budget for the National Park Service includes increases for 
management and protection and maintenance and rehabilitation. 
The public has continued to increase its use of our park and recreational 
areas and the outlook for the future is even for greater use. It is 
essential that adequate service is made available to the visitors and 
that facilities are maintained at the highest standards possible. 
Every effort is being made to encourage private concessioners to make 
improvements and provide additional accommodations. ‘The esti- 
mates also include funds for the construction of the utilities to serve 
the concessioners’ expanding facilities. 

Good progress is being made on the roads and trail and parkway 
program to complete the most essential components to better accom- 
modate the traveling public. The increases for construction are to 
meet contractors’ earnings for work authorized by the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1954. 

Progress is being made toward meeting the visitors’ needs but in- 
creases in the budget are necessary if we are to provide adequate 
accommodation for present and future needs, 

Without going into detail I want to call the committee’s attention 
to a program relating to the national park system not fully covered 
in the budget estimates before you. It is a program known as Mission 
66. Even today we have not developed fully all aspects of the pro- 
gram, but we are in sight of completing it. You will be hearing more 
about the program soon. ‘The President stated in his state of the 
Union message that he would submit “recommendations to provide 
more adequate facilities to keep abreast of the increasing interest of 
our people in the great outdoors.”’ 

We want to present to the Congress a program for a 10-year period. 
Of course I know you have appropriated year after year, but we wish 
to show you the long-range picture. This year we will have 50 
million visitors to the. parks, whereas in 1946 there were about 22 
million. I refer in my statement to Mission 66, since it represents a 
10-year program e nding in 1966. That is the 50th anniversary of the 
Park Service. We think it is a good program, and we are going to 
bring that up in a special message from the President. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 


We propose to continue in 1957 our important conservation and 
research work relative to Fish and wildlife. Demands are increasing 
for fish for stocking purposes, both for farm pond use and other uses 
Part of our fish propagation program relates to restoration of lake trout 
in the Great Lakes. From all information available, immature lake 
trout seem to be immune from sea-lamprey attacks during their first 
3 years of life and an early restocking of the lakes should be made to 
permit recovery of the lake-trout populations when the sea-lamprey 
control has become most effective. 

There is an urgent need for rehabilitation and expansion work on 
fish facilities so that we have the means of meeting all these demands. 
We need more game management agents to provide for the increasing 
number of sportsmen entering the fields and streams. Although our 
estimate reflects a substantial dollar increase over 1956, the overall 
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program will remain approximately at the present level. This is due 
to restoring to the direct appropriation funds heretofore taken from 
migratory bird conservation funds—duck-stamp money—for expenses 
of wildlife refuge management. This will permit the use of duck- 
stamp funds for acquisition of additional lands for wildlife purposes. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Our estimate for the Office of Territories is to administer and 
coordinate the activities of our far-reaching Territories and possessions, 
and to fulfill our trust responsibilities. Our estimate represents what 
we feel is the minimum for carrying out the various programs in these 
areas. 

We must provide for the mentally ill, construct roads to open new 
areas for development, furnish essential public works for growing areas, 
and provide for the general administration of the Territories and 
possessions. 

We are not requesting any funds for the Alaska Railroad. Oper- 
ating results are continuing in the black and we hope to keep them 
that way. We are not asking funds for any new roads in our esti- 
mates for the Alaska Road Commission. However, we do need 
funds to continue work on roads under construction so that they 
may be completed and provide essential routes for the visiting public 
and also to better the economic condition of Alaska by opening more 
areas for development. 

Our programs in the trust territory will continue at about the current 
level. 

SALINE-WATER PROGRAM 


Some increase is being requested in the saline-water program. 
This program offers the promise of almost limitless benefits if we can 
find the means of making vast quantities of potable waters available 
from saline waters at a reasonable cost. Of course that is the $64 
question. The progress which has already been made is substantial 
and I am optimistic that a continued effort will result in success. 

We are also seeking a small increase for the Office of the Solicitor 
to handle an increased workload resulting from the enactment of 
various mineral laws in the last session of Congress. Other small 
increases are being requested to meet Office of Defense Mobilization 
requirements relative to electric power and to handle an increasing 
workload in the administrative-management area of the Department. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


Appropriations for fiscal year 1956 were $237,400,998. Our 
budget estimate for 1957 totals $288,138,600. After adjustments to 
cover pay increases in 1956 resulting from the Federal Employees 
Pay Act, our 1957 estimate on a comparable basis reflects an increase 
of $43.6 million. 

These estimates do not include any amounts for the Bureau of 
Reclamation or for the power-marketing agencies. I am informed 
that the budget estimates for these agencies will be considered by 
another subcommittee. , 

It should be stated at this point that the budget estimate for the 
entire Department of the Interior including the Bureau of Reclamation 
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and the power-marketing agencies is $504,405,600. This compares 
with an appropriation of $441,005,998 for fiscal year 1956 or an increase 
of $63,399,602. 

ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


The total anticipated general and special receipts for fiscal yea 
1957 including the Bureau of Reclamation and the power agencies 
total $442,783,320, an increase of $48,411,407 over fiscal vear 1956 
Of the total amount $365,732,929, which is an increase of $44,386,717 
over fiscal year 1956, represents funds to be deposited in the Treasury 
which are not available for use until appropriated by the Congress 

We take pride in the fact that our programs, which we feel con- 
tribute so greatly to the conservation and development of our natural 
resources, produce revenues of such magnitude that they offset to a 
large extent the funds appropriated to carry them out. 

Although the budget request before you does not provide fully 
for our long-range resource needs, it represents a minimum of what 
must be done if we are to meet the challenge of supplying our immedate 
and long-range needs for energy, water, and the mineral resources 

ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATES, 1957, BY BUREAU PROGRAMS 

Mr. Chairman, the balance of my statement is a more detailed 
analysis of some of the more important aspects of the bureau programs. 
I request that this part of the statement be received for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Increases are requested in management and construction funds for the Burea 
of Land Management properly to conserve our natural resources and to make 
a greater quantity of them available to our economy and to render better service 
tothe public. The budget estimates for 1957 for these two items total $23,278,000 
The amount appropriated in 1956 was $16 million. Of the total increase afte: 
adjustment for pay increases, about $4,500,000 applies to the management of 
lands and resources appropriation and $2,200,000 applies to the construction 


appropriation. 
Additional funds are needed in the management appropriation to handle the 


increase in applications for all types of public-land use. The first session of 
Congress enacted several laws designed to open power-site withdrawals for mit 
purposes, subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior, and to permit 
surface use of lands already under filing for subsurface mining locations. These 
laws will prove of inestimable value to the economic future of the country and, 
at the same time, will produce additional revenues to the Government 

There has been a constant increase in the demand for title to the surfac 
rights to mineral resources on the public lands. There are two major cause ro! 
this increase; one is the feverish exploration for uranium, and second is the demand 
for small tracts. With each new find of uranium interest springs anew and thy 
field offices are deluged with applications for permits on required lands and in- 


quiries as to available public domain lands. 

The natural desire of persons to own a parcel of land for recreational or other 
purposes has contributed greatly to the number of applications handled by the 
Bureau. 

We also plan to place additional timber on the market through intensive forestr 
practices and, in order to assist in this effort and to increase fire protection facilities, 
additional funds are requested for forestry management and for the construction 
of access roads in the O. and C, area of Oregon. It is essential that this progran 
be conducted from the conservation standpoint yet operated to provide the fullest 
financial return to the Government. These access roads will aid materially it 
making more timber available to industry while at the same time bringing about 
a better timber-management program through the cutting of over-age timber and 
timber damaged from fires, windstorms, and forest insects, and the thinning of 
young timber to aid in obtaining a sustained yield. 
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The additional funds requested for thie Bureau will not only result in better 


ait tration and conservation of our resources but will also produce an increase 
nm rec ‘ ited to be $209 million during the current fiscal year to about 
$226 million in fiecal year 1957 Of the latter figure $130 million is estimated to 
he derived from outer Continental Shelf operation 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIB 
The budget estimate for 1957 is $49,190,000. Appropriations for 1956 totaled 
676,992,494 After viving effect to a proposed supplemental for 1956 to cover 


pay increases, the 1957 estimate is $9,574,402 more than 1956 appropriations 
The increase is mainly for education, relocation, and repairs and maintenance of 
physical facilities 

The estimate for educational and welfare services is $50,700,000, an increase 
of about $7 million. ‘The educational program of the Bureau is aimed at securing 
for all Indian children the educational opportunities provided other citizens. 
Through the intensive education program of the Bureau and the interest in educa- 
tion which has developed among the Indians, school enrollments of Indian 
children are gradually approaching the national average of 96.7 percent. The 
percentage of school-age Indian children enrolled in school in 1953 was 79.3. It 
had increased to 67.5 percent in 1955. The 1957 budget estimate will permit the 
ureau to more nearly reach the national average of 96.7 percent even though 
the attainment of this objective will be on the basis of overcrowding 

Qne important program conducted by the Bureau is adult education. During 
the current fiseal year the Bureau has initiated on a pilot basis, for certain tribes 
not subject to terminal legislation, the teaching of adult Indians to read, write, 
and speak Ienglish Many of these adult Indians never had the advantage in 
their youth of obtaining an education. Therefore, they are at a disadvantage 
in adapting themselves to our way of life. Real interest in this program has been 
evidenced by these people. The estimate for 1957 will continue this program 
to the extent that it can be done effectively. 

An increase of $2,453,705 is requested in relocation services. The 1957 budget 
estimate for this item is $3,472,000, With this amount it will be possible to assist 
“a total of approximately 10,000 Indians to relocate, of which 8,200 will receive 


financial assistance and 1,800 will receive relocation services only. On most of 
the Indian reservations there is a surplus of population in proportion to reservation 
resource Opportunities for self-support on or near these reservations are 


wholly inadequate and the increasing surplus population is faced with the alterna- 
tive of moving away from the reservation or remaining to live in privation or be 
dependent upon some form of public assistance. The 1957 estimate will also 
provide for further extending relocation services to Indian people at the agency 
level where the need is greatest and for the establishment in principal cities 
additional field relocation office 

‘The estimate for resources management is $16,100,000, which provides for an 
increase of $3,125,000. Part of the increase applies to soil and moisture work. 
The estimate for this item totals $4,084,000. Significant progress has been made 
in soil and moisture work but erosion is still ravaging many thousands of acres of 
Indian farm and range lands. Trosion control measures need to be applied 
promptly to retain these acres for productive purposes. 

‘The largest increase in resources management is for repair and maintenance of 
buildings and utilities to overcome the ever increasing maintenance problems on 
old buildings and utilitie The initiation of a program to place buildings and 
utilities in proper condition has been delayed far too long. Continued deferment 
has resulted in increasing the costs of maintenance because of more rapid deteriora- 
tion. ‘The funds requested in this estimate will help toward eventual correction 
of this situation, 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Phe estimate for fiseal year 1957 is $31,602,000 compared with an appropriation 
In 1956 of $26,635,000. After giving effect to a proposed supplemental appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1956 to cover pay increases, the 1957 estimate reflects an 
increase Of $3,507,000, Included within the total request are the following 
activities carried on by the Geological Survey. 

‘The estimate for topographic surveys and mapping is $12,873,000. The long- 
range program is to provide topographic maps of the United States, its Territories, 
and possession ‘The immediate programs provided for in the estimate are 
aimed at providing maps in areas where economie development is most probable 
and where defense and military high priorities have been established. The esti- 
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mates include increases for mapping that is directly related to geologic, mineral, 
and water resources investigations as recommended by the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Minerals Policy. In 1957 standard maps for an estimated 132,000 
square miles of the United States and its Territories will be compiled, compared 
with 114,000 estimated for 1956. 

The estimate for investigation and mapping of geologic and mineral resources 
is $6,778,000. The results obtained in this program are an important contribu- 
tion to the discovery and development of the Nation’s mineral and fuel resources. 
The estimate also provides for the initiating of a group of projects to achieve the 
objectives of the President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy. Present 
efforts must be increased to provide the necessary basic information by which 
we can continue to provide the mineral raw materials needed to sustain the present 
very high level of industrial production. 

The estimate for water resources investigations is $8,513,000. Water use 
throughout the country is increasing at a tremendous rate because of the great 
demands of industrial, domestic, and agricultural activities. For fullest and most 
effective use of our limited water resources, we must have not only timely and 
accurate information on the supplies presently available, but also on the principles 
that control the movement, storage, and changes in quality of natural waters. 
To meet these requirements, it is essential that there be adequate programs for 
both the collection and the interpretation of knowledge of our surface and under- 
ground water supplies. As evidence of the desirability of these programs, States 
and municipalities will cooperate financially with the Federal Government by 
providing matching funds in the amount of approximately $5,070,000. 

The estimate for supervision of mining and oil and gas leases, including the 
outer Continental Shelf, is $1,459,000. The royalties derived from these leased 
lands are expected to reach $70 million in 1957. The States in which the minerals 
are produced receive 37% percent of the royalties; the balance is retained by the 
Federal Government for deposit to the reclamation fund and the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for 1957 totals $23,697,300. 
Appropriations in 1956 were $28,563,000. This latter amount included $8,500,000 
for drainage of anthracite mines for which no funds are requested in 1957. 

Increases are included in the 1957 estimates to implement the recommendations 
of the Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy. The objectives of this minerals 
policy are: ‘‘(1) To make sure that we have available mineral raw materials to 
meet any contingency during the uncertain years ahead; (2) to make sure that 
we can meet the ever-expanding economy; and (3) to preserve the added economic 
strength presented by recent expansion of facilities by the domestic mining 
industry through policies that would be consistent with our other national and 
international policies.” 

There is a great need to increase the knowledge of our mineral resources and 
develop new techniques to broaden our mineral resources base. Earlier and cur- 
rent efforts have been fruitful and funds expended have made substantial contribu- 
tions to the technology and welfare of the mineral industries, to domestic mineral 
self-sufficiency, and to national security, but progress has not been proportionate 
to the increasing demands on our known supplies of mineral resources. With the 
proposed increase greater strides can be made in accomplishing our objectives. 

With respect to mineral fuels and control of fires in coal deposits, the estimate 
provides funds for continuing these important activities at the present level. 

The estimate provides $5,304,300 for the health and safety program in fiscal 
year 1957, which will keep the program at the current level. The importance of 
safeguarding the health of workers and the prevention of mine accidents cannot 
be overemphasized. Inspections and investigations of conditions in the mines, 
protective equipment, and mining practices are required to detect potential 
hazards in order that corrective measures may be taken before tragedy strikes. 
Studies of factors contributing to unsafe conditions and the education of workers 
to recognize improper practices and potential hazards are an essential part of the 
program since it encourages alertness to dangers that may develop between 
inspections. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The budget estimate for National Park Service for 1957 is $71,713,000. Ap- 
propriations in 1956 totaled $45,029,300. After giving effect to a proposed 
supplemental for 1956 to cover pay increases, the 1957 estimate reflects an increase 
of $25,845,500. The increase is caused mainly by a request for funds to construct 
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the J Point Bridge and for an increase to meet contractual obligations under 
the Federal] Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

The imate provides $11,480,000 for the management and protection ap- 
propriatio: Tl orkload under this appropriation is geared to the public use 
of t} reas adi tered by the Park Service which has been increasing at a steady 
rat e end of World War II. The high level of public visitation at park 

recreational area expected to increase in volume during 1957. The 
Oo manage and provect existing areas, provide for 

certa w areas and to provide better service and facilities to the visiting public. 
aintena 1 rehabilitation appropriation the Service is re- 
$10,158,000 | ties requiring maintenance and rehabilitation are 
( rised of a wide diver f buildings, structures and utility systems, and 
roads and tra ted v varied climatic conditions ranging from those 
1 level in Death Va ational Monument to those in many mountain 
pal I sjor de opme are at elevations to 12,000 feet. It is essential 
facil ( e given proper maintenance or thev will reach 

1 ere repla ( er thar aintenancs necessary. The budget 
estimat based o1 eeting t mo ential and pressing maintenance and 


I ink hat are coming into operation. 
{ ite iy $5,200,000 for construction of buildings, utilities and 


“y 
j 


t lit ind fe ti of | is and water rights. The building and 
tilit sty tion pr ral ext to area operations. is one of the greatest needs 
T 5 | 5 f i 12d evel effort to encourage park conces- 
the ( programs to provide ample visitor accom- 
P : I lired to provide the necessary water and 
itie to se! { cones mers’ development. The acute need for 
tilitic i related phvsical improvements makes it extremely 
QD I t 1 tt l 1 complet 1 O! edule. , 
Che estimate for 1957 is to meet the most pressing needs for additional facilities. 
t itegor O ( t comprised of tilitv systems to service ad- 
litie | nate are also included for employee housing and 

f ‘ } tor ser ce 
tantial increase in appropriations for liquidating contractual obligations 


requested for road construction Under the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 
tior Park Servic vas authorized to incur obligations through fiscal year 


1957 of $67 million. The estimate for 1957 of $29,800,000 is for liquidating 
( tractual obligations scheduled under the 1956 fiscal vear program and for 
making partial payments against contractual obligations scheduled for 1957. 

lent progress is being made on the road, trail, and parkway construction 
progra The increased amounts available for obligations for these purposes 


e greatly strengthened our position in meeting public criticism of the present 
outmoded park road syste In addition, the contracting authority has per- 


mitt far re orderly progran and eduling of work than had heretofore 
bes ossibli 
Phe timate includes $13,825,000 for construction of Jones Point Bridge. 
This bridge will span the Potomac River at a point near Jones Point, Va., across 
rt of the District of Columbia, to a point in Maryland. Funds were 
appropriated in 1955 for plans and specifications. A supplemental appropriation 
1956 to be requested for acquisition of rights-of-way. The 1957 estimate 
is ti tiate actual construction of the bridge. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The iget estimates of the Fish and Wildlife Service for 1957 total $17,813,500. 


The 1956 appropriations totaled $14,155,500. After adjusting the 1956 approp- 
ition for p: increases, the 1957 estimate reflects an increase of $3,130,900. 
Funds 1 le a lable to the S« ice by direct appropriations are supplemented 
in part ise of permanent appropriations derived from sale of duck stamps, 
tax < firearms, fishing gear, and sale of wildlife products, ete. 
rhe { is estimated 1 be available fron permanent appropriations during 
fiscal year 1957 will be less than in previous years. A substantial part of the 
increa lirect appropriation is required to maintain the current level of program. 
remaind f the increase would allow the Service to increase in certain 
are { portant work of conservation, management, protection, and utilization 
of fish and wildlife resources There is an urgent need for rehabilitation work on 
many fis facilities, for additional game management agents to enforce hunting 
and fishing regulations, and for increasing production at fish cultural stations to 
meet the gre itly increasing demand for fish for stocking purposes. The increase 
requested will be used to help fulfill these needs. 
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The estimate under the construction appropriation includes $930,000 for recon- 
struction of the fishery research laboratory and other facilities at Woods Hole, 
Mass. Aside from the fact that this facility, constructed more than 70 years ago, 
is badly in need of replacement because of age and obsolescence, it suffered con 
siderable damage from hurricanes. A total of $270,000 is included for expansion 
of fish propagation facilities at various locations and $1 million is included for 
continuation of construction of Devil’s Kitchen Dam in Crab Orchard Wildlife 
Refuge. This dam is being constructed by the Corps of Engineers. _ 

Funds made available under the act of July 1, 1954, commonly referred to as 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, have made possible a materially stepped-up pro- 
vram designed to aid the American commercial fishing industry, the need for which 
has long been recognized but for which funds were not previously available. In 
carrving out this program, the policy of the Department has been to award con- 
tracts to universities, colleges, and public institutions, and to commercial and 
independent scientific research organizations, wherever possible, This policy has 
had the wholehearted support of the Fisheries Advisory Committee authorized 
bv the act and will be continued in carrying the program forward. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The Office of Territories has administrative jurisdiction over the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska and over the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. It also has operating responsibility 
for the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion, and the Alaska public works program. 

The budget estimate of $24,028,800 for 1957 represents a net increase of $18,500 
over appropriations for 1956. After adjusting 1956 appropriations for proposed 
supplemental for pay increases, our 1957 estimate reflects a net decrease of 
$516,300. 

The estimate for administration of Territories is $2,803,000. This estimate 
covers in general the cost of the various Governors’ offices, legislative expenses, 
eare of Alaska insane, administration of American Samoa and Canton Island, 
and general administration, Office of Territories. It provides for increases in 
selected items over 1956. Part of the increase is for expenses of the legislatures 
of Alaska and Hawaii which convene every other year. No funds for this purpose 
were required last year. The remainder of the increase is for care and custody 
of Alaskan insane to provide for an increased number of patients. 

The budget estimates of $4,800,000 for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands represents a slight decrease from the previous year, The estimate will 
provide for continuing programs in the Trust Territory at about the current level. 

The budget estimates for Alaska public works amount to $5 million for 1957. 
Appropriations in 1956 were $3 million. Under this program the Office of Terri- 
tories, pursuant to law, constructs various public works in Alaska and transfers 
these properties to the Territory and to other public bodies in Alaska at prices 
enabling the Federal Government to recover 50 percent of the cost. The estimate 
for 1957 will provide for badly needed sewage systems, streets, high school, audi- 
torium, and other necessary improvements in various towns and cities in Alaska. 

The Alaska Road Commission’s budget estimate for 1957 is $11,425,000 com- 
pared with appropriations of $9,800,000 in 1956. The estimate includes 
$7,800,000 for construction and $3,625,000 for operation and maintenance. The 
increase in 1957 is mainly in the construction program and is based on continuing 
at an economical rate work on roads presently under construction so as to facilitate 
the interconnection of major roads and the opening to the traveling public of as 
many miles of roads as possible. 

No funds are requested in 1957 for construction, Alaska Railroad. In 1956 the 
amount of $4,100,000 was appropriated to finance the balance of the permanent 
improvements to the tracks and other facilities on the Seward-Portage portion of 
the railroad. 

The 1957 budget estimate for the Virgin Islands Corporation amounts to 
$425,000, of which $295,000 is for operating losses and $130,000 is for the estimated 
cost of the soil and moisture and forestry programs. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The estimate for administration, Department of the Interior, is $2,222,000 for 
1957. The 1956 appropriation was $2,065,000. After giving effect to a proposed 
supplemental for 1956 to cover pay increases, the 1957 estimate reflects an increase 
of $26,400. This estimate is for salaries and expenses of secretarial offices and 
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staff divisions of the Department. A small increase is requested to meet addi- 

tional assignments on power supply problems of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion including the recent increase in the power goal to 150 million kilowatts. The 
balance of the increase is in the administrative management area to assist in 
meeting increased workload. Experience has shown the need for a balanced 
staff to secure facts necessary for consideration by the secretariat in arriving at 
policy decisions and for conducting management functions aimed at assisting 
operating bureaus of the De ‘partment. 

The estimate for research in the utilization of saline water is $600,000 for 1957. 
This estimate provides for continuing on an enlarged scale this highly important 
program of seeking means of converting sea and other saline waters to fresh water 
for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and other uses. Results to date have 
been very encouraging and, in line with increased authorization by Congress in 
the last session, diligent efforts will be continued to accomplish the desired results. 
The program for 1957 will be aimed at increasing work performed under contract 
and strengthening overall program coordination. 

The Office of the Solicitor’s estimate for 1957 is $2,817,000, a small increase over 
the 1956 er The Office of the Solicitor acts as legal adviser to the 
Secretary and the heads of the constituent bureaus of the Department. All legal 
services are pete d into a single integrated office under the direction of the 
Solicitor to assure unified and uniform application to departmental programs. 
The increase requested for 1957 is directly related to the increased workload 
resulting from the enactment in the last session of Congress of various laws 
relating to the use of mineral and other resources on public lands and to meet an 
increase of legal work in the examination of titles to determine the interest of the 
United States in minerals on public lands. 


LONG RANGE NATIONAL PARK PROGRAM (MISSION 66) 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, I am interested in what you said 
about Mission 66 pertaining to the national parks, which will be sub- 
mitted later. Will you read that again, please? 

Secretary McKay. Without going into detail, I want to call the 
committee’s attention to a program relating to the national park 
system not fully covered in the budget estimates before you. It is 
a program known as Mission 66. Even today we have not developed 
fully all aspects of the program, but we are in sight of completing it. 
You will be hearing more about the program soon. The President 
stated in his state of the Union message that he would submit— 
recommendations to provide more adequate facilities to keep abreast of the 
increasing interest of our people in the great outdoors. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am interested in your reference to the National 
Park Service and more particularly the statement that the President 
would submit certain recommendations to the Congress regarding 
more adequate facilities for the park system. Do you mean = 
estimates now before the committee will be revised upward by « 
later message from the President? 

Secretary McKay. It is a 10-year program which will be at about 
the same level as included in the 1957 budget and increase in future 
budgets as the needs indicate. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could you advise the committee as to the circum- 
stances that made it impracticable to include the additional require- 
ments in the budget estimate now before us? 

Secretary McKay. We just have not had the time. We did not 
have the long-range needs on this early enough to finish it in time. 


t 
: 
: 
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APPROPRIATION HISTORY, NATIONAL 


PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. I believe it would be helpful if you will insert in the 
record at this point a statement showing the budget estimate and the 
amounts appropriated under each appropriation item for fiscal 1947 


and for each year thereafter. 


Secretary McKay. You mean for mission 66? 


Mr. Krrwan. No, for the National Park Service 


Secretary McKay. We will be glad to do that. 


what we appro- 
priated in the year 1947 and for every year thereafter, up to now. 


May 


in there the number of people that visited the parks? 
Mr. Krrwan. Oh, yes; whatever you want to put in. 


(Information requested is as follows:) 


Budget estimates, appropriations, and number of visitors, fiscal years 1947-57 


Fiscal year and appropriation title 


1947: 
Management and protection 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
Construction 
General administrative expenses 


Total 


1948: 
Management and protection 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
Construction 
General administrative expenses 


| ERs ais s 


1949: 
Management and protection 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physic al facilities 
Construction _ - 
General administrative expenses 


Total. eek 


1950: 
Management and protection 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
Construction ’ 
General administrative expenses wiatea 


OUR cca datees sina i 
1951: 
Management and protection 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
Construction --_. 
General administrative expenses - 
Total_ B sahainuaaasimcama aso 
1952: 
Management and protection. it a 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of p yhysic: al facilities _ - 
cr ult dae araes eaeaielare peinnte 
General administrative expenses-_-_--__- His ineiagtmeepuete 
nd ocak cee abvendsidnds ga nnasnadhchiidoened naan 
1953: 


Management and protection. ---__- cae 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of phy sical facilities. - 
Construction... .-- 


General administrative expenses- GddcGhncbaanener dna s 


J. ee peetanensen beset asncacdes 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 14. 





Budget 


estimate ! 


$7, 895, 000 
7, 470, 000 
22, 767, 000 
1, 314, 500 


39, 446, 500 


3, 000 
5, 500 
5, 000 
17, 500 


29, 434, 000 


8, 791, 000 
8, 004, 000 
13, 275, 000 
1, 360, 000 


31, 430, 000 


Appropria- 
tion 


$4, 812, 301 


5, S25 
13, 
l, 


26 


10, 


30, 


— 
— mm a] =) — RD oe mt et CAD 


—sIaaa] 


, 027, 


463, 
464, 


375, 
324, 
628, 
155, 
816, 
629, 
446, 


, 047, 


507 s 
911, 


479, 


421 
155 


405 
900 
000 
750 
055 
674 
325 
150 


500 


649 


357, 53% 


, 000, 
595, 
, 150, 


104, 
, 643, 
350, 
, 687, 
, 294, 


, 975, 


148, 7 


370 


254, 


786, 
, 003, 
5, 030, 
, 342, 


33, 162, 32 


690 


850 


700 
000 
500 
500 


700 


550 
370 
410 
000 


also put 


~*~ 


Number of 
visitors 


534, 188 


20, 858, 828 


31, 736, 402 


33, 252, 589 


37, 106, 440 


42, 299, 836 


46, 224, 794 
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cretaryv McKay. You see, appropriations were down during 


war, and the number of visitors went down. 


Kr This is after the war, from 1947 up until now. 


J Z.WAN 
ecretary McKay. The present appropriation for fiscal] year 1956 


ional Park Service is about 36 percent over what we got 
1e 1953 fiscal year. So Congress has increased these budgets, 
our visitor load has j ist gone sky high. We expect about RO) 


i 


ion people bv 1966 


Kirwan. I make the request that you put that in to show there 
» time, I do not think, in the history of this Nation that any 


encyv ever Ké pt abre ast ot the needs of the people. Al Smith in 


de a request for $300 million for highways in the State of 
York, and the Nation almost judged him insane. Now the 
ot \ « rsev. | see Ty ve sterday’s pape r. in the next 10 vears 


their | ghwavy progran Is going to spend 2 billion. It shows 


el POeS lO! h ohwavs LORS io! PVve rvthing connected with Am«e rica. 
Every year I hav apologize d to the Congress that this bill was not 
fa ») tT) 1O 

Ir. J = Th was when we had Reclamation. 


KIRWAN With Reclamation. 1 Ow il onlv comes to $500 million. 
Jensen. That is not in this bill . 

Kirwan. That is not in this bill; but the Secretary stated the 
tment s budget comes to $500 million with Reclamation in it. 
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We have nothing to do with Reclamation, but the Secretary said the 
Department’s budget will come to about $500 million The other 
committee will hear Reclamation. 

Mr. Jensen. | might say I have always agreed with the chairman 
(Mr. Kirwan) on that score, too. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE PERMANENT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. You stated that the amount available from permanent 
appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service will be less in 1957, 
Does that mean less duck stamp funds will be used for maintenance? 

Secre fary McKay. We have been using some of the duck stamp 
money for operation and maintenance of refuges. We are changing 
the policy and will use more duck stamp money for acquisition of new 
lands. Congress will appropriate more money if you follow this 
policy, because of not using the duck stamp money for maintenance 
and operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Congress will appropriate more? 

Secretary McKay. That is right. 


LONG-RANGE NATIONAL PARK PROGRAM (MISSION 66 


Mr. Sreminski. Are you, Mr. Chairman, asking for an estimate 
in the next 10 years as well as since 1947, so that we can have a chart? 

Mr. Kirwan. No. The Secretary said they are coming up with a 
program later on known as Mission 66. This will show the needs of 
the Park Service in a 10-year plan. 

Secretary McKay. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have asked him to insert in the record what was 
appropriated for the National Park Service from the year 1947 down 
to the current year. 

Mr. Sreminski. I was wondering; because, first, ] want to express 
my appreciation officially to the Department of the Interior for the 
courtesy extended me during my recent trip this summer through 
many of our parks. The good will you were received with, Mr. 
Chairman, still carried over in 1955 when I was out there in Arizona 
and in the Canyon, and they spoke well of you. So I say the courtesy 
is bipartisan. And I am happy to say the situation was so pleasant. 
As far as the next 10 years is concerned I heard much about Mission 
66 and was rather impressed with it, not only for vacation and rest 
facilities for our people, but, as one of the concessionaires on Yosemite 
said, if only Congress could see the political significance of the Park 
Service, it might be more amenable to giving us more money. 


USE OF PARK AREAS IN EMERGENCY 


I would just like to put into the record at this time that in my 
opinion the national parks must have a standby program for emer- 
gencies of every kind and nature, like hurricanes, floods, disaster, as 
well as war, and our people must be told where the ‘y can report to 
bivouac as civilians in the event the whole United States is damaged. 
We do that for the soldier. In war, in case of retreat, he knows where 
the next line of resistance will form; but today our citizens are not 
told where they could go and get rest and get the resources of the 
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Red Cross if the community facilities are exhausted and wiped out. 
And it seems to me the defense capacity of the national parks must 
fit into the situation and provide facilities for our refugee citizens, 
because our refugee problem will be so large that we will need all the 
help that can be ext nded. 

When our bombers hit Germany in World War II, the Germans 
— were not working in the defense establishment were sheltered in 
the parks of Germany. We must have standby plans and facilities 
seule to meet the great public traveling not for health, but for their 
very life itself. 

I would like to see, and intend to mention it on the floor of the 
House, the Department of Defense take into consideration the whole 
program of meng in civilian survival. It rarely takes the Army, 
Marines, and Air Corps into consideration to help under such diffic ult 
situations. Nature can become our enemy. We might have to 
defeat it to save our people. 

Mr. Norreu. I want to concur in what my colleague has said. I 
have been to some of the parks this fall and while they are not being 
kept up quite as well as we would like, maybe it is about as much as 
we can expect with the money they have to do with. J do think that 
we need more money and I am in thorough accord with the chairman’s 
idea that, at least so far as we have the money, we need the parks 
and need the other facilities that are under your supervision. | 
am going to read this statement you have inserted in the record and 
give it very careful consideration. 

[ am inclined to agree with you, Mr. McKay, that you are doing as 
good a job as you have the money to do with. 

secretary McKay. Thank you. 

\PPROPRIATIONS HISTORY, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, I, of course, am very much interested 
in the parks. I note that in the fiscal year 1947 Congress appropriated 
$4,812,301 for management and protection. In addition to that, we 
had $5,825,078 altogether for maintenance and rehabilitation of physi- 
cal facilities for 1947 and, for construction, in 1947 we appropriated 
$13,911,421. 

For general administrative expenses in 1947 we appropriated 
$1,479,155. 

Now, for fiscal year 1956, the current fiscal year, we appropriated 
for management and protection of the national parks, $9,825,000. 
For fiscal year 1957 your request is $11,480,000. 

For maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities in this 
fiscal year we have $8,950,000 and for 1957 the budget request is 
$10,158,000. For construction last year there was in this bill 
$5,425,000 and for 1957 you are asking for $5,200,000. 

For liquidation of contract authorization under the Federal High- 
way Act which went into effect, I think, 2 years ago, for construction 
of roads and trails in national parks last year we appropriated for 
this current year $19,654,300. And the budget request for 1957 for 
that purpose is $29.800.000. 

In 1955 we allowed planning money of $600,000 for ne Jones 
Point Bridge and in the 1957 budget you are requesting $13,825,000 
for the construction of this bridge. And for general aanties 
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expenses last year we appropriated for the current fiscal year 
$1,175,000 and in this budget you are requesting $1,250,000. 

Now when we take all of those items into consideration, the ‘y amount 
to quite asum of money. And especially with your road construction 
program and money for the Jones Point Bridge it makes the appro- 
priations for 1947 look pretty small. 

I really think the Congress has been too niggardly in appropriating 
money for the national parks. I, too, of course, am anxious to see that 
facilities in national parks are adequate to take care of the people. 

Of course, generally speaking the man who goes to the parks with 
his family to spend his vacation of possibly 2 weeks would like to have 
modest facilities. A lot of them go there and get free parking space 
which is wonderful and this committee has always been very anxious 
to enlarge our free parking facilities for those people who cannot afford 
to rent a cabin. And the Park Service has made great strides in that 
direction over the past many years. Of course, we need in most all 
of those parks today cabins that will rent for $5, $6, or $7 a night 
that will accommodate a family of 4 or 5. 

Now, you are in the process of expanding a number of park con- 
cessions and I have been told that the concessionaires, especially 
those who have been in the business for a long while, are ready and 
willing to expend the necessary funds for the building of such facilities; 
but, of course, it has been our responsibility to build the necessary 
roads and utilities of every nature, water, heat, and sewage. So itisa 
continuing expense and I have not yet had the privilege of seeing this 
Mission 66 program. 

There has been a lot of work going on, as I understand, and there 
has been an attempt to meet the increase in number that go to the 
parks, which is jumping by leaps and bounds. We have some wonder- 
ful parks and lots of people, and they are the most restful places they 
can go. I am not and I do not think I have been, and I do not think 
this committee has been, too niggardly in appropriating the money 
that has been requested over many past years for the Park Service. 
We hardly ever, to my knowledge, have reduced a national-park 
budget to any degree of any consequence; maybe a few percent here 
and there; because every member of this committee likes the parks. 
But there were some things dreamed up a few years ago that scared 
a lot of concessionaires. I do not have to tell you what it was; every- 
body knows what it was, and I am not going into that now; but it 
really stopped the building of physical facilities in the parks. A 
fellow dreamed up a plan whereby it was going to be pretty tough 
business for the concessionaire, and he was a powerful man in the 
Government. 

That is all I want to say about the parks. I think the committee 
is going to go into this thing quite thoroughly when the Director of 
the Park Service comes before us. 


RIFLE, COLO., OIL-SHALE MINE 


I want to talk a little about that Rifle shale mine. Along with 
ae Louis Rabaut, Congressman Don Magnuson, of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Culp, secretary of this committee, and Mr. Beasle ‘Vv, your 
able Assistant Secretary, I visited the Rifle shale mine last fall and | 
for one was rather disturbed. I think the type of plant as such and 
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the experiment, has been rood: I do not think there is any question 


about it As I understand, they now extract oil from shale for about 
3 cents a gallon more than we pump it out of the ground, and it is a 
fine plant and that part of the business has been run well. But they 
have had two ceiling falls one anal one and one big one. They hav e 
tunnels dug into the mou tain side 60 feet wide: the ceilings are veryv 


high with a flat roof with 6-foot bolts driven up into the ceiling 
about every 3 feet in an attempt to hold that ceiling up. 

Now shale rock is full of seams in every square vard and better than 
a vear ago hundreds of tons of that shale rock came down on the 
machinerv and crushed it. Kind Providence saw to it that there 
were no human beings there. If it had happened a couple of days 
before—this happened on a Sunday when the men were not working 
there would have been many men killed. We went into that mine 
and I was pretty happy when I got out alive. 

Then we discovered, also, they were taking sightseeing bus loads 
of people up that mountain and into that tunnel and I guess I spoke 
rather bluntly when I said “I would shut this thing down and stop 
those buses if I had my way.”’ I did not have the authority to make 
them do anything, of course; but I could not have slept that night 
if I had not said that. Because to see it and then go away without 
doing anything I would have felt I was to some degree at least respon- 
sible for the loss of the lives should an accident have occurred. I 
understand they did shut that mine down, stopped the buses, and that 
disposed of that. 

Sut, Mr. Secretary, I asked the manager if the Federal inspectors 
made a report after they had inspected the mine, either good or bad, 
and he said no. I said “Well, are not they supposed to do that?’ 
He said “No; they did not do it.”” So I asked him to send the com- 
mittee a list of every Federal mine inspector who had inspected that 
we since the operation was started. 

Now, Mr. Beasley, you were there and have I stated the situation 
correctly? 

Mr. Beastey. You have. 

Mr. Jensen. And did not I ask them to do that? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir; you did. 

Mr. Jensen. Now have they sent it? 

Mr. Beastey. I have not seen it. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, I am going to make the request of you 
that you see to it, please, that we get a list of those Federal mine 
inspectors who inspected that mine ever since the digging started: 
because I am going to ask the chairman (Mr. Kirwan) to call those 
gentlemen before this committee. 

Secretary McKay. Mr. Jensen, Assistant Secretary Felix Wormser 
is right here, and I wonder if he can answer any of those questions. 
He has charge of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Wormser. It is my understanding that mine is under daily 
inspection by Bureau officials who have the authority and they would 
be very remiss in their duties if they do not make constant daily 
inspections about the safety of those workmen. 

As far as the opening of chambers is concerned, the mining operation 
in use is known as the prop or pillar system, a common system in use 
in all types of mining all the way through from coal to metals. We 
have mines in the United States—as a matter of fact, I used to be 
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connected with one in Missouri that had stopes far greater than this 
It is a question of whether the roof will support the area that is being 
exposed. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wormser, can you show me 1 mine, 1 shale mine, 
where the ceiling is as flat as a tabletop that has a span of 60 feet? 

Mr. Wormser. Well, sir, this is the only oil shale that is being 
mined that I know of; there is nothing like it anywhere. I can show 
you other mines that have even wider spans, yes, sir, but not shale 
mines. 

Mr. Jensen. Where the roof is perfectly flat? 

Mr. Wormser. Where the roof is flat. 

Mr. Jensen. If I had a 10-year old kid who would put people 
into a mine like the Rifle shale mine as it is constructed today, 
[ would say there was something wrong with his head. I will 
leave it to anybody who goes out there, and [ am not an engineer, but 
any bo cy over 10 Vvears ol | could fo oul there and take a look at that 
and I believe the most of the m would say “Why, it is criminal to put 
men into a mine like that.”” [am not going to be satisfied; | am not 
going to be pulled off of this thing. 

Mr. Secretary, I certainly want you to see it. 

Secretary McKay. I will see it. Of course, Mr. Jensen, it is easier 
to quarterback the games on Monday morning than it is on Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Secretary McKay. Here we are in a new experiment. [am not an 
engineer, either. 

Mr. JENsEN. You do not have to be. 

Secretary McKay. Of course I do not think I would want to let 
tourists in there. Miners face many hazards in their lives; that is the 
reason for the Mine Safety Act. 

I think you are entitled to the reports on it and I am sure Mr. 
Wormser will see that you get them. 

Mr. Wormser. We will be delighted to do so. 

Secretary McKay. As to the safety each day. 

Mr. Jensen. Honestly I am not enjoying this thing at all—talking 
about it, even; but I have not been able to get it off my mind. Maybe 
my criticism is not justified but my better judgment says I am com- 
pletely justified in making the statements that I have made; because 
certainly, as long as I am on this committee and have anything to do 
with appropriating money, I do not want Uncle Sam ever again to 
put even one man into a mine that is in a condition of that kind. 


SALINE-WATER RESEARCH 


Now on saline water, you are asking for $200,000 more this year 
than you asked for last yea 

As every member of the mine knows, we have two contracts 
for experiments in saline water at Cambridge, Mass. The Ionics 
organization that is experimenting with one process, and the Badger 
people who are expe rimenting with another, and I think both of them 
have made strikes. Now their systems are entirely different. I have 
great confidence in both of them. Both have been demineralizing 
water and desalting water which, of course, is very important—im- 
portant to the people in the sea-border cities, especially on the west 
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coast where salt water is seeping in and polluting their wells and is 
coming up to the roots of the crops. Just how long it will take before 
we can take water out of the ocean especially for use of irrigation is 
another thing; but I have great confidence that in a very few years we 
are going to be able to desalt water cheap enough to use it for munici- 
pal purposes. 

I am glad you have asked for this extra $200,000. There is one 
plant in Cambridge that has built a second pilot plant, and they are 
now ready to process—I think have almost completed their second 
pilot plant, which is very large—and I am hoping that the committee 
will visit both the Ionics people in Cambridge and the Badger Co. 
and see just what progress is being made. I have been there twice 
and it is an encouraging thing; but I think the committee, along with 
the man in charge in your Department should, by all means, go up 
there and see those pilot plants in operation. 

I am going to keep a continuing interest in that program. It will 
be a great step forward in this water dearth that we have all over the 
country. I wanted to make that statement because most every 
town of any size along the seaboard is interested, as well as other 
towns. I think it is a program we must push to the very limit. We 
must not be niggardly in appropriating money for these pilot plants. 

Secretary McKay. I appreciate those kind words. We can use 
only so much money on research. We know expansion on the west 
coast is limited by water supply. So is Colorado Springs. Also in 
the eastern industrial United States brackish water is a problem. I 
feel as you do that it is very important to find a solution. 

We have asked for what we think we can efficiently use, but there 
is a limit. You could not spend $10 million. 

Mr. Jensen. I realize that. 

Secretary McKay. It is going to be a slow process, but I think 
that we are making headway. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not critical of the amount you are asking for 
but I do feel all of us should take a continuing interest in that program. 
Even in my little town we have to use carloads and carloads of salt 
to put into the water to make it usable because there are minerals 
in it. Then we use chlorine. If we can finally develop a system 
whereby we can demineralize water as well as desalt water, it will be 
one of the most desirable accomplishments and blessings that can 
come to our country. 


RIFLE, COLO., OIL SHALE MINE 


_ Mr. Fenton. I have enjoyed, Mr. Chairman, the statement of the 
Secretary. There are a great many things that we could go into in 
detail. 

I just want to observe that experience is a great teacher, particularly 
referring to the experience of our colleague. I visited Rifle a number 
of years ago and I observed the same conditions at that time. It 
seemed rather strange to me that a bureau charged with the health 
and safety of the people would permit a roadway such as the one that 
approached the entrance to that particular mine. At the same time 
I realized it was an experimental proposition, as was this chamber in 
which the two roof falls occurred. I remember well how the folks 
felt about it in the bureau—having such a large chamber without any 
particular props. That, too, was experimental. They had a machine 
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there to tell just what was happening each second of the day; whether 
that roof was coming down or not. I was greatly impressed with that. 

However, these falls have occurred and it is shown through that 
particular experiment we have to have supports for the roof. 

I am just wondering, Mr. Secretary, what is the status at this time 
of that particular project? Are you going to continue it? 

Mr. McKay. I believe that I am correct that we have asked for an 
appropriation to continue the experiment. 

Mr. Wormser. Definitely. 

Secretary McKay. We were about through with that experiment 
down there, in my opinion, until we had that failure and the collapse 
of the roof. When that failed, I thought that we would be very foolish 
to walk away and leave it. We have to go back and find out where 
we are wrong. Mr. Wormser asked me if I would change my mind and 
ask for additional money for the experiment to see where we were 
wrong. I said, “Yes.” 

Mr. Wormser. In that connection, Dr. Fenton—and this will no 
doubt come out when we get into the details—we retained the services 
of five of the top mining engineers in the United States. They are 
to survey the whole plan of mining and to come up with their recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. JenseEN. When did you do that? 

Mr. Wormser. We did that after the roof fell. We wanted to have 
the benefit of the highest professional judgment on modifying our 
mining methods. Our problem there is to produce the oil shale at the 
lowest possible cost; otherwise the whole program collapses and be- 
comes uneconomical and the resource is dormant. So we are going 
into it in great detail, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. Have they made a report? 

Mr. Wormser. They have made a report. 

Mr. Fenton. This is just on the mining phase? 

Mr. Wormser. Just on the mining phase. 

Mr. Fenton. What I am asking you is, how long is this project 
going to continue after we have reached the stage of feasibility of 
turning it over to private industry? 

Mr. Wormser. It was our hope, Dr. Fenton, to terminate the entire 
operation, feeling that we had spent enough money and done enough 
work to indicate the success of the project so that private industry 
could step in. And private industry is perfectly willing to step in. 
The Union Oil Co. came forth with its own plans and currently it is 
building a pilot plant for a pilot operation. Other companies are 
interested in it. We felt the Government’s pioneering phase of this 
work had been successfully concluded. Of course, at the time this 
cave-in occurred we felt that we could not just walk away from it, 
as the Secretary said. We will have to explore that further to see 
what we can do to modify our mining methods to make absolutely 
certain there will be no occurrence of a roof fall. 

Mr. Fenton. To make a project of that size feasible, will it be 
necessary to have those large chambers? 

Mr. Wormser. I am afraid it is, Dr. Fenton. I am not so much 
alarmed about that if I am assured the roof is strong enough to sustain 
the span. After all, we have operations in the ground that are much 
larger. I presume that most of you have been in Carlsbad Caverns. 
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Look at the gigantic opening there. When you stand in the chamber 
you wonder if the roof will fall in. 

Mr. Jensen. That is solid rock; that is not shale. 

Mr. Wormser. The roof of that shale mine is also solid, and we 
have geophones. 

Mr. Jensen. There are a million seams in it. 

Mr. Wormser. We have geophones to tell us how much of a load 
that roof is supporting. Mining operators have been using the 
geophones constantly to detect any movement that is apt to result 
in a fall. 

Mr. Fenton. The continuing of the project was for the new retort 
they have, and they want further experimentation on that. That is 
the reason for continuing it. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


[ noticed in your statement, Mr. Secretary, you said something 
about planting lake trout in the Great Lakes and that science has 
found ths at the lamprey eel does not affect the lake trout too much in 
early years. That is the first time that I have heard that statement. 

Secretary McKay. It was just recently that I learned of it. The 
commercial fish are reaching the point where they might be extermin- 
ated by the lampreys. The lamprey eel comes in and attaches itself 
to the side of the fish and sucks the fish dead. In the laboratory we 
worked out a plan where you shock them with electric current and 
kill them. They have different characteristics than the fish. The 
electric shock just frightens the fish. When you start shooting 
electricity through spawning areas in the tributaries of the Great 
Lakes, it is quite a problem. 

Since vou mentioned it, I would like to say something else. The 
biology and science of fish is a comparatively new science. I remem- 
ber a few years ago when they started the first fish course in the 
University of Washington. Where we come from fishing is big busi- 
ness. That was about 30 years ago, and later on it was put in at 
Oregon State College. The salmon industry is important and should 
be protected from being exterminated. In the last few years the 
universities and colleges have turned out many scientists on fishery. 
We are learning a lot of things that will make it possible for us to con- 
tinue our industry. 

With regard to game, we are able to restore, as you did in Pennsyl- 
vania, deer herds. I am not concerned about deer because you can 
better control the population, but with regard to fish it is different. 
The fish and Wildlife Service, under Mr. D’Ewart, will be glad to 
furnish you additional information. 

Mr. Fenton. I am sure that our chairman is glad to hear that 
statement. 

Secretary McKay. There is another problem on fish: Down in the 
Gulf of Mexico and I was down there o. vears azvo— they hav 2 a red 
tide. They did not even know what it was. They asked me for $2 
million. I said that they could not spend it if they had it because 
all they could do would be to put on a couple of scientists on a boat 
and start trying to find out what they were fighting. We did that. 
I think we are making some progress. The fish business is a very 
complicated science that we do not know too much about. 
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Mr. Fenton. I am sure the chairman will welcome that statement 
about the fish in the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Anywhere, not only in the Great Lakes, but any- 
where in the Nation. 

Mr. Fenton. I know the chairman has been concerned about the 
fishing industry up there. 


RIFLE, COLO., OIL SHALE MINB 


Mr. Maaenuson. Mr. Chairman, about Rifle—and I will address 
this question to Mr. Wormser—do I understand that you propose to 
continue the experiment there primarily to solve the mining problem? 

Mr. WormseEr. Precisely, because that is the heart of the whole 
operation. If we do not have low-cost mining operations there we 
are licked. Ido not think in the light of what has developed we can 
walk away from the operation without doing further work on the 
mining problem. 

Mr. Maanuson. When this was undertaken, what was the primary 
purpose—was it to find a suitable mining method, or to determine 

Mr. Wormser. You mean the entire project? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Wormser. The entire project was to see whether that oil shale 
could be utilized economically; in other words, whether you could 
derive end products such as gasoline cheaply enough to compete 
with other sources, which is essentially from crude oil. 

Mr. Maanuson. When you went into it you knew that you could 
derive oil from shale. 

Mr. Wormszrr. Oh, yes. That has been known for years. 

Mr. Maenuson. Have you not brought this along to where industry 
can take over the burden of research? 

Mr. Wormser. They could, as a matter of fact. Our fundamental 
premise was, or our feeling a year ago was, that the Goverament had 
discharged its responsibility. We had demonstrated that you could 
produce shale oil cheaply; you could retort it, and produce certain 
products which would warrant industry to take over, but when the 
roof fall came along, we then thought that the Government, due to 
the fact that it developed the mining method, should study it a bit 
further to see if we could perfect a better mining system equal to the 
cost we demonstrated, possibly bring it lower, and assure we would 
have absolutely safe mining. 

Mr. Maenuson. Have you arrived at any adjustments in your 
mining methods? 

Mr. Wormser. I would have to check into that. IT think that we 
can go into that when we have the Bureau appropriation before us. 
We would be delighted to have the experts tell you just what their 
current thinking is in the light of the reports they have made. 

Mr. Maanuson. On the point that Congressman Jensen made about 
taking tourists up there on inspection tours, has that been discontinued 
or is it still in effect? 

Mr. WormseEr. I am not certain. I think after the fall took place 
the mine was shut down and I doubt if anyone has gone up the hill 
since then. 

Mr. JensEN. Oh, yes. They had daily tours. 

Mr. WormseEr. After the mine was shut down? 
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Mr. Jensen. Twice a day. 

Mr. Maanuson. They were still touring when we were there. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; the day before. 

Mr. Maanuson. And that highway up there would be enough. 

Secretary McKay. We are talking about after the fall occurred. 

Mr. Magnuson. We were up there in August, last August, and 
they were still receiving the public up there then. That is my 
understanding. I did not see any. 

Secretary McKay. Were they in the mine? 

Mr. Maanuson. I do not know. 

Mr. Wormser. I would have to look into that. 

Mr. Maanuson. The road is sort of a breathtaking thing of 
itself. 

Mr. Wormser. It is breathtaking, but it is typical of what you 
have in the West. I have been on roads in the Glacier National 
Park that are just as spectacular as the one that we have there. | 
do not see anything unsafe about the road. I have been over it 
myself, 

Mr. Magnuson. It would be very hazardous in bad weather. 

Mr. Wormser. That would be true of the roads in Glacier Park and 
Yellowstone and hundreds of roads that we have in the United States 
that are equally as hazardous. 

Secretary McKay. There is Tioga Pass. Two automobiles cannot 
pass onacurve. That is the road we hope to improve in 1957. They 
took me over that one especially to twist my arm after I had been on a 
horseback tour. It goes into the park and runs out to Reno, Nev 
The real trouble is that some of the people in Nevada wanted to use it 
for a road and it was built for a stagecoach back in the days when 
we did not have any automobiles in the park. You actually cannot 
pass on a curve. 

Mr. S1eminsxr. What, is the elevation? 

Secretary McKay. The elevation at Vogelsang is 10,341 feet, and if 
you go down to the Ahwanee Inn, it is 2,500. 

Mr. Jensen. I can tell you another one, from Grand Teton to 
Vernal, Utah. The Forest Service took us on that ride. I asked them 
why. They said that they had been trying to get a good road there 
for years and they wanted us to see what the condition ‘of the road was. 


AL SERENA MINING CLAIM 


Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Chairman, there is a matter which has been 
much in the news of late which I think is of interest to this subcom- 
mittee. I do not know if this is the pparppirate day to raise the 
question, but I would like to ask whether it is. We have the top 
echelon of the Department here. I am hagas to the Al Serena 
mining claim out in the State of Oregon. I, at least, would like to 
hear what someone in the Department has to say about that— 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Wormser, or the Secretary. If you like I can wait 
until we have the Bureau of Mines before us. 

Mr. Kirwan. If Mr. Davis chooses to answer it that is all right. 

Mr. Davis. I do not mind answering, except it will take a lot of 
time. I have not appeared before the other committee where I will 
make a very complete statement on it. I will be happy to give you a 
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copy of it. It will be very complete with reference to the whole 
situation. 

Mr. Maanuson. You have not yet testified? 

Mr. Davis. No; I have not, but I will have that statement before 
the first of the week. I will be glad to give it to you. I think that it 
would be much better to have it complete so you might read it and get 
a general background. 

Mr. Maanuson. I do not feel really it is the function of this com- 
mittee to go into that matter to the extent that the other committee 
undoubtedly will. I realize that it must be a very complicated situa- 
tion for the Department to explain, and I do not suppose I should 
undertake to take up the time of the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. When the Bureau of Mines appears here we will go 
into it with them at that time. The man who is the head of the 
agency knows. We will take it up then. 


SuMMARY TABLES 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we will insert the usual 
summary tables of the appropriations, the revenue, and personnel. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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Katimated and actual miscellaneous receipts and trust funds deposited in the Treasury 


4 
; 


n 


1} 
IZ 
lA 
14 
ih 
1G 
V7 
he 
IW 
wv 
2) 
re 


24 


of the United States for fiacal years 


ite 
Ad ion fee nd cone on 
Hunting starmipes and receipts fro le of refuge product 
(irazing fee 
hie veri Oregon and California and Coos Hay Wagon 


ftond land 


tle of seniskings and other product 


Ou, va md mining royalties and rent 
Heceipts from tiineral leasing, outer Continental Shelf 
Interest on and repayments to Colorado Kiver dam fund 


and other fund 


Kevenues from Colorado Kiver 
ition fund 


dam fund project 
Collections, reclatt 
Kurenai of Meclamation 
Hureau of Land Manna 

Keceiptls from nu 


Other receipt 


enient 
ineral leasing, public land 


I wer re yeni 


Hleetion reclamation fund 
Collections, Colorado Miver de 
ile of hellum and of gas from 
ile of Bonneville 
le of Boutlhenstern power 
ule of Mouthwe 
ile of Fort Peck power 
eofkkhitna, Alaska, power 
ile of Faleon Dam, Te 


M iscellatieous 


eopirent fund 
helivin polant 
powel 


lerh power 


i 
puwel 
rentals, fees and permit 
Collections for services to Indian 
Aluska Mallroad receipt 
Kecoveries and refund 

ile of public lands, building 


Unelassified receipt 


id other property 


(irons receipt 


duplications 


general and spechal funds 


Jet receipt pecial fund 


veneral and 


All trust funds 


all fund 
ill fund 


(arose receipts 


et receipts 


Kteceipts duplicated are as follow 


litem 


Kecelpts from mineral leasing, public lands collected by 
Khureau of Land Management Included in “Ou, gap 


md mining royaltte mad rent md “Collection 
reclamation fund” 
Keceipts from ue of power generated at Bureau of 


Keclimation projects Included in “Collections, recla 


mation fund’ and “hale of Bonneville power 


Total 





1955, 19656, 


155 actual 


9A, 642, 827 
6, S74. 420 


WSU, O66 


24, ALA, HAT 

1, OA, U4 
(A, 247, 404 
142, 404, 640 


WV2, 241 
, 114, 108 


14, (492, 665 
$1,042,175 
2,475, 200 


14, 40), 444 


Mh, O40, fi24 
Ais, ASA 


1, 700, (0% | 


is, W206, BAI 


$14, 426 
4,687,774 
2, O06, 454 

$17, “nN 


204, OWA 
2, 02, 020 
4 W11, OH 


14, 425, 441 
744, 546 
2,212, O#0 
41K, 776 


140, WZ, GAG 
47,176,175 


402, 416,771 
42,704, 977 


462,757, W24 


445, 641, 748 


| 1055 actual 


$51, 042, 175 


16, 144, 000 


47, 176,176 


and 1957 


105%) estimate 


14, 467, 165 | 


6, fA, WZ | 


1,055, 150 


1%, 400, 460 

ove, hw 
71,0), 176 
110, 000, 000 


1,511, O45 
1, 000), 000 


14, 600, 000 
35, 044, f00 
2,744, 700 
47, 800, O00 


100, 17%, 200 
AO, O85 

2, O04, 416 
4), BOI, 567 
16, 182, 407 
0, 350, 000 
2, 274, 240 
1, 145, O00 
250), 000 

4, 261, 746 
4,421, 420 

j 16, 200, 000 
265, 000 

2, (4, 262 

S61, 216 

446, (04,414 
61, 242, hwo 


404, 371, O13 
44, 015, 764 


AW), 620, 176 
4380, 247, 676 


056 estimate 


$35, 044, 500 


16, 148, G00 


51, 242, 500 


| 


1957 estimate 


$4, 474, W70 
6, 000, 000 
1, 074, 400 


10, 900, 000 
4, 762, fi 
76, 524, 476 


140), 000, 000 


4,320, 445 
0), O00 


16, 400, 000 
47, 021, 700 


4, 480, 000 
57, 400, 000 


113, 201, 700 
00, OOO 

4, 24%, 715 

64, 350, 000 
1h, fli 


, 000 
, 000 
1 704, 270 
, 164, 000 
260, 000 

4, 440, O61 
5, 002, 420 
15, 200, 000 
265, 400) 

4, O60, 578 
436, 980 








406, 045, 020 
54, 261, 700 


442, 744, 420 
42,776, 446 


HAs, B10, 466 
4486, 558, 766 


1957 estimate 


$47,021, 700 


16, 240, 000 


53, 251, 700 


ta elles 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, does that complete your statement? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. The rest of the personnel will be Z 
available to you at such time as you want, 

Mr. Kirwan. | am glad to see you here again, 


Secretary McKay. It has been a pleasure to be here, 
Mr. Kirwan. A happy new year to you. I wish you all good 
health, 


iripay, JANUARY 13, 1956 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Reskarcu IN THE UTILizATION oF SALINE WarEer 


WITNESSES 


DAVID 8. JENKINS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Program and financing 


1055 actual 1056 estitnate | 1057 estitnate 


Program by activitle 


1, Administration and coordination $77, S07 $107, 000 $166, 000 
2. Research and development 
(a) Contracts and grants, non- Federal 405, 401 254, 000 474, 000 
(4b) Federal laboratories | 1h, 400 40, 000 40, OOO 
‘Total obligation | S08, 258 | 400, 000 600, 000 
Financing | 
Unobligated balance nol onger available 1, 742 | 
Appropriation 400, 000 | 400, 000 | 600, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1056 actual 1056 eatimate 1057 estimate 
ao | | 
Total number of permanent positions 1 | 1K 
Average number of all employees 4 | 1K 
Number of employees at end of year 7 14 1K 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grade | 
A verage salary } $6, 500 $6, O65 $7, 4%) 
Average grade GS-9.7 GS-0.6 | GS8-10.3 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions $55, MOA $482, 000 $120, 000 
Positions other than permanent 200 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base 215 s0O0 
Other payments for personal services 1, 286 4, 000 5, 000 
‘Total personal services 57, 265 8S, 300 146, 000 
02 Travel . 8, 102 | 13, 000 20, 000 
04 Communication services 1,625 | 2, 000 | 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 2, GO | 4, 000 | 4, 000 
07 Other contractual services 412, 447 227, 000 3%), 000 
Services performed by other agencies 1h, 400 40, 000 (0), 000 
O& Supplies and materials 441 700 1, 000 
09 Equipment 1,000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 25, 000 | 25, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 132 


‘Total obligations ‘ 398, 258 400, 000 | 600, 000 
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Budget authorizations, capenditures, and balances 


1¥55 actual 10M) oatioale 1057 estimate 
RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILAULE 
Appropriation $400, 000 400. 000 wu) OOO 
Oblignted balance brought forward 421, 78) xv? MIA 104. 402 
otal budget authorizations available 721, 787 Ww? KIG TOK. 402 
EYPENDITURES AND RALANCES 
Expenditures 
Out of current authorization 1M, 416 “7.404 110. 000 
Out of prior authoriyations Wh JO nO OOO mo Ow 
lot il expenditure 72. O17 iu7, 4.4 oO oO 
Balance no longer available ’ 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 1,742 
Other », 212 
Obligated balance carried forward 202, 816 105, we o05 We 
otal expenditures and balances 721, 787 oe, B16 704, 902 


Mr. Kirwan. We have before us the item for research in the utili 
zation of saline water 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. David S. Jenkins, Direetor of 
Research in the utilization of saline water. Do you have a statement, 
Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins, Yes, Mr. Chairman, | have here a prepared state- 
ment of considerable length which L would like to submit for the record, 

Mr. Kirwan, All right, and if you wish to highlight it you may 
do SO), 

Mr. Jenkins, Thank you, 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davin &, JenKING, Dinkeror, Orrick OF SALINE Warer 


The original saline-water law enacted in 1952 authorized the appropriation of 
$2 million over a Sevear period, or an average of 4400,000 a year, for stimulating 
private re earch and cle velop nil ofl low cost proce (' for converting eit and 
other saline water to fresh water That stimulation is accomplished by coordi 
nation of private research in this field and by a small amount of federally financed 
research through research grants and contracts, 

It was recognized that if the initial results justified, the program might require 


extension beyond the original 5 years During the initial 24% years, the explorators 
research and smallscale laboratory developments disclosed numerous significant 
potential improvement The results indicated conclusively that considerable 


improvement would be possible in time with continued research, and developments 
of larger size including stnallseale pilot plant 

Accordingly, during 1055, the Congress amended the original act, by extending 
the authorization through fiseal year 1066, and increasing the total amount 
Which could be appropriated to $10 million (Publie Law Th, 84th Cong., 2d oe 
The amendment also provides that a limited part of the research may be condueted 
by Federal agencies, increases the limitation on expenditures for the coordination 
activity and for administration of the program over the Id-year period to %2 
million, and provides that not to exceed 10 percent of the research funds in any 
one year may be used for research abroad that contributes to the United Stat 
program 

In increasing the amount of the authorization the Congress considered exten 


ively that the stage of some of the research and development now being ap 
proached will require larger experimental apparatus including small-scale pilot 
plant It was recognized that such work would require somewhat larger 


expenditures for the individual research activities, and for a small technical staff 
to supervise the contract work, assure exhaustive coordination with all related 
activities so as to prevent unnecessary duplication and derive maximum results 
for the funds expended 
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It has become abundantly clear that the contacts with existing research con- 
tractors and prospective cooperators and stimulation of scientific thought on the 
problem have been severely limited because of the small size of the technical 
staff administering the program. Both the Senate and House legislative com- 
mittees which had considered the amendatory legislation urged that the saline- 
water program be accelerated. 

Because of this expressed desire of both Houses of the Congress and in accord- 
ance with the expanded law, a management analysis was made of the entire 
activity immediately following enactment of the amendment. The technical 
staff handling the coordination-stimulation and the technical research and 
development work was reorganized into three branches—coordination, research, 
and engineering development. The reorganized activity was established as an 
office reporting directly to the Assistant Secretary of Water and Power Develop- 
ment. Staff necessary to carry on the work of the three branches is being recruited 
at present and it is anticiapted that by July 1956, the full complement of 18 
personnel will be required and will be working. 

The progress on process development has been encouraging in 5 or 6 fields in 
which development is being advanced as rapidly as possible. One process for 
use in converting brackish water, which had been improved about as far as 
possible in the laboratory, was taken to the field where a model unit underwent 
field tests. The results revealed numerous deficiencies which will now be cor- 
rected in larger equipment, the need for further laboratory testing of the equip- 
ment which is now being carried out at a Government laboratory, and the need 
for independent research in membrane developments, some of which has been 
started. Another process, useful for converting sea water, has reached the stage 
where a larger unit is being built and must likewise be tested extensively at a 
seashore location to identify and solve operating problems. 

Work on four other processes shows that the need for larger scale work will 
probably be reached by fiscal year 1957. A solar distiller of radically new design 
shows potentialities that justify experimentation with a model of considerably 
larger size than present experimental stills. A multiple effect distillation cycle 
involving 10 separate stages gives a promise of greater reduced water costs, but 
research on scale prevention necessarily using a fairly large unit is essential. 
The entirely new osmoic-ionic process conceived and developed in the labora- 
tory under one of the original exploratory grant-like contracts of the program, 
gives promise exceeding the original expectations and will require a working 
size model of considerable size and cost to extend present results. Likewise the 
reverse osmosis research begun originally at the University of Florida under this 
program in 1953 has now been sufficiently successful to justify a larger working 
model. Several other processes including three in the field of separation by 
freezing being carried out under the program also justify expansion to achieve 
lower costs and solve problems not uncovered in the laboratory. 

However the disparity between the amounts which can be paid for water and 
cost of present conversion processes—even with present improvements—remains 
large. Therefore all meritorious proposals for new processes or improvements of 
existing processes are being explored and wholly new approaches must continue 
to be developed in order finally to perfect a number of processes for treating the 
various types of waters for the several uses. Accordingly the Department is 
continuing to devote considerable attention to stimulation of scientific thought 
including continued encouragement of new research proposals. For the first 
time since the program was initiated, the cost of urgent and meritorious research 
and developmental work now before the Department far exceeds the current and 
anticipated appropriations for the research as shown in the table below. Accord- 
ingly a request for $200,000 supplemental 1956 appropriation is being considered 
by the Department. 

The national and worldwide demand for scientific personnel is so great as to 
make continuity of research effort on a process almost essential. Interruption of 
a research program causes dispersement of personnel with resultant expenditures 
on training new staff. 

The following estimates are based upon the assumption that the supplemental 
1956 appropriation will be made. 
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Proposed use of fiscal year 1957 appropriation 


1. Administration and coordination. _.................-.---- _.... $166, 000 
(Approximately one-third for coordination, two-thirds for 
administration of the contract research.) 


2. Ressenele Oe GeTenNNOR ss Uk. bast. eae be Sdke ce set 434, 000 
rr See EE No nonedasasdarnecenen=:, 4th 000 
(b) Federal laboratories _____-- rin eer 60. 000 


2-year program saline-water conversion 1956-57, inclusive 
’ 














1956 
ewe sae 1957 Total 

Appropri- Supple- 

ated mented 
siciceieamatiiaitme tia hteesiadiapciabndi ijpuniniiadiaieioasie | -——~ pend = epublica 
Further development Hickman still. _- Sakic en $153, 100 $15, 000 |_. $168, 100 
Field-testing Hickman still. . — . posed j oe $50, 000 | 60, 000 
Development other distillation eaten namcdeieers 25, 000 | 35, 000 142, 000 202, 000 
Membrane ae Paitiiaddeuie bie : peed 85, 400 50, 000 14, 500 | 149, 900 
Freezing processes... - cae i a ale tele 60, 000 33, 000 93, 000 
Solar distillation : pe askie aah 13, 000 | 10, 000 111, 000 134, 000 
Surveys of saline-water uses bake i ‘ ; = 50, 000 50, 000 
Others. - pores Pit 6 REED 16, 500 30, 000 | 35, 500 | 80, 000 
Subtotal sainiipatnaariniless 293,000} 200,000 | 434, 000 | 927, 000 
Coordination and administration... - ante vee OT ee al 166, 000 273, 000 
Total... ._. cnet phat eaaniheesiegiicisll 400, 000 | 200,000 | 600,000 | 1, 200, 000 


Mr. Jenkins. Assistant Secretary Aandahl had planned to be here 
next Monday, and he regrets that he has other engagements this after- 
noon which prevent his being here. Also, Mr. Strobel, Chief of the 
Engineering Branch in the Office of Saline Water is in ‘Texas today 
and is unable to appear. Mr. Allen Cywin, mechanical engineer, is 
here with me. 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS SINCE LAST YEAR 


First there have been several major developments in the program 
since we met with this committee a year ago. 

The Congress, as you recall, amended the saline water law. It 
extended the 5-year initial period to a total of 14 years and expanded 
the total authorization for funds that might be appropriated from 
$2 million to $10 million, provided that some research work may be 
carried on in existing Government laboratories, and also provided that 
some foreign research work may be undertaken each year, and in- 
creased the limitation on the administrative expenses from $500,000 
for 5 years, as it was originally, to $2 million for the full 14 years. 


ACCELERATION OF PROGRAM 


Jongress also urged that the program be accelerated. 

Accordingly the Department requested for the 1957 fiscal year 
$600,000 against $400,000 in previous years. 

Also in recognition of the need to accelerate the work a management 
analysis was made of the entire activity in the Department, and the 
Office of Saline Water was reorganized into three branches, the 
Branch of Research, the Branch of Engineering and Development, 
and the Branch of Coordination, and we provided for the expansion 
of the total number of personnel in the Department from 11 to 18. 








PROCESS DEVELOPMENTS 


In the beginning, as the members of the committee recall, it was 
necessary to explore every known or suggested process, because of 
the high cost of existing processes and the need for entirely new 
approaches. The brochure that we have discussed in previous 
years was prepared, and much small scale research was necessary. 

It was understood that promising processes might not be found, 
but that if they were found, much larger seale and development 
would be required. Fortunately, several major improvements have 
been developed by this approach, and the time bas come to undertake 
the larger scale research and development work known as _ pilot 
plants or field tests. In fact, one such field test has been underway 
during the past year. 

At the same time no single process developed so far is certain of 
meeting the cost requirements, and the continued stimulation of new 
ideas is more than ever essential because of the favorable results 
being obtained by this approach so far. 


ELECTRIC MEMBRANE PROCESSES 


Among the more promising processes that have been developed to 
one stage or another so far, | think I should mention first the electric 
membrane process which was advanced through contracts under 
ng program. It was taken to the field about a year ago and tested 

Arizona and South Dakota to ascertain the weaknesses and defi- 
acealaes if any, the durability, and to obtain a better idea of the 
total water costs when the equipment was actually operating under 
field conditions. 

The result disclosed a number of deficiencies which can now be 
improved in larger equipment and it disclosed the need for further 
laboratory testing and research which is being carried out in the 
3ureau of Reclamation laboratories in Denver under the new provi- 
sion of the law. The field tests also disclosed the need for widened 
research on membrane developments. Some of that has been started, 
through a cooperative agreement with the Bureau of Standards, also 
under the new provisions in the law. 

That process looks good, primarily for use on brackish waters. We 
have a much better idea now of what is needed and what the total cost 
of water might ultimately be. 


HICKMAN VAPOR COMPRESSION DISTILLATION PROCESS 


A second very encouraging development was that of the Hickman 
vapor compression distillation process. That process is useful princi- 
pally on sea water, but may be used on brackish waters also. 

The first contract research that was undertaken on the Hickman 
process is now completed, and final reports are being published. That 
was for laboratory and research work. It was very successful, and 
resulted in an indication that the costs of distilling water by the vapor 
compression process were reduced approximately to one-half of what 
they were when the program started and that with further research 
and development, a much greater reduction is possible. 

A new contract has been let in the amount of $153,000 from the 
funds for the 1956 fiscal year for the construction and field testing of a 
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much larger Hickman unit, one capable of producing 25,000 gallons 
of water a day. That equipment will be construc ted. by August and 
then it will be necessary to fie ‘Id test it. It will be necessary to take 
the equipment to a seashore location because we must have a con- 
tinuous supply of sea water. Some laboratory facilities on the 
seashore are needed for that purpose, at least test facilities. 


SOLAR DISTILLATION 


The process known as solar distillation has been developed during 
the year, and one very encouraging development has occurred. [| am 
happy to say that the pe sonnel of the Office of Saline Water them- 
selves conceived this new approach, and through it one of our con- 
tractors in Denver is developing a solar still of this radical new design 
which shows potentialities that justify continued experimentation 
with a model of considerably larger size. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior on 
Saline Water Conversion has just been printed this morning and copies 
were brought to this committee. [ should like to refer to page 20 of 
that report where a photograph of an artist’s conception of this large 
solar still is given. 

We feel very encouraged, in fact, enthusiastic about that type of 
process. 

MULTIPLE EFFECT DISTILLATION 


The fourth very favorable prospect consists of multiple effect 
distillation cycle involving 10 separate stages, as proposed by Dr. 
W. L. Badger of Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. Badger has been referred to 
by some people as the dean of chemical engineering in the United 
States. He has written a number of ee on the subject, and 
he has developed for us a cycle which, if 1 or 2 problems can be solved, 
gives promise of producing water at about one-quarter that of multiple 
effect distillation existing when the program began. 

There is a very good possibility that by combining some of the 
principles deve sloped by the Hickman process with the cycle proposed 
by Dr. Badger we may be able to effect economies that will bring the 
cost of distilling sea water down even below the figure I just mentioned. 


OSMIONIC PROCESS 


The fifth interesting and successful process so far is one which we 
have called the osmionic process. It was de ‘veloped in the labora- 
tory by Dr. George Murphy of New York State University under one 
of our initial exploratory type contracts. 

The committee members will recall that we let. a few contracts in 
which we just required that the contractor think about the subject 
and try to come up with new ideas. It was more or less a grant. 
Dr. Murphy’ 8 process is now ready for small pilot-plant investiga- 
tions, and it will be included in the work in the immediate future. 


REVERSE OSMOSIS PROCESS 


A process known as reverse osmosis, which was also started under 
the program at the University of Florida likewise is successful so far, 
and here, again, we need a larger plant to test and work out problems 
that cannot be solved on a small laboratory scale. 
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FREEZING PROCESS 


Then there is the freezing process on which there have been three 
investigations during the past year and a half. All of them look 
good, but we have had to discontinue all further new work on them 
because all research funds for the present year are expended. We 
hope that this work will be resumed in the next fiscal year. 


EXPENDITURES 


Now, as to expenditures I should like to refer to my prepared 
statement, copies of which, I believe, are with the members of the 
committee, 

On the third page of that statement at the bottom of the page, 
there is a table entitled, ‘2-year Program Saline Water Conversion 
1956-57, Inclusive.” 

I recall that during my period of service with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, I believe it was this committee which required the Bureau to pre- 
pare and maintain a 6-year program in advance. We have tried to 
do that in saline water research, and have found that 2 years is about 
as far in advance as we can estimate, because of the very uncertain 
nature of research. But we have succeeded in planning a little further 
in advance than we could in the beginning. 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Then the details of the research contracts that have been let so far 
during 1956 are given on a separate table which, with your permission, 
I should like to insert in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referr a to follows:) 


Saline water conversion program—Research and development contracts awarded or 
committed, fiscal year 1956 








Contractor Research undertaken Amount | § —e 
Badger Manufacturing Co Research, design, and construction of Badger- | $153,100 | Aug. 31, 1956 
Hickman type saline water distilling equip- 
ment. 
Ionics, Inc Extension of tests on electrodialysis deminerali- 34,865 | July 15,1956 
| gation apparatus, 
National Bureau of Standards.| Basie research on ion-selective membranes 21,000 | June 20, 1956 
Research Foundation of New | Osmionic research and cell development... 17,500 | Aug. 1, 1956 
York State College. 
University of Florida Improvement of osmotic membranes. . 10,000 | Jan, 31,1957 
Bureau of Reclamation | Testing and research on electric me asbies ine unit 10,000 | June 30, 1956 
New York University | New and improved methods for lower cost solar 8,500 | Apr. 1, 1056 
(Telkes). distillation, 
Applied Science Laboratories | Preliminary study of use of chemical additives 2,200 | Apr. 30, 1056 
| for salting out natural sea-water salts, 
Contract consultant services 
and process evaluations: 
Consultants ; 8,300 | June 30, 1956 
Bureau of Mines | Process evaluations | 4, 000 Do. 
Geological Survey | | 2 035 Do, 
Nuclear Development Cor Critical pressure investigation | 5, 000 Do, 
poration of America (being 
renegotiated). 
George O, G. Léf (being re- | Solar distillation ; 4, 500 | Do. 
negotiated). | | 
| | 
‘Total research. _.. | 293, 000 mo] 
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Mr. Jenkins. It will be seen that all of the current funds for the 
fiscal year 1956 are either actually contracted for or definitely com- 
mitted. 

The total amount of the actual contracts is about $240,000, and the 
actual commitments to contracts just awaiting final negotiation and 
signature bring the total up to $293,000 which, together with the ad- 
ministrative ex cpenses uses all of the funds for the fiscal year 1956. 

[ should be glad to attempt to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. At this point we will insert in the record the tables 
on pages 2, 5 and 6 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


| | | Page reference 
Activities Appro- Decreases| Base, | Es timate, ‘| Increases | 
priation 1957 1057 | j 
ustifi- 
| lable 
| cation 
| | 
1. Administration and coordina- | | | 
tion $107, 000 | | $107,000 | $166,000 | $59, 000 4H | 2 
2. Research and development | | 
(a) Contracts and grants, | | | 
non-Federal 253, 000 253,000 | 374,000 | 121,000 5 | 2 
(b) Federal laboratories | 40, 000 | 40,000 60, 000 20, 000 54H 2 
Total | 400, 000 | | 400,000 | 600,000 | 200, 000 
2-year program saline water conversion 1956-57, inclusive 
| 
1056 
| 
| 1957 Total 
| Appro Supple- | 
| priated | mental 
al 
Further development Hickman still | $153, 100 | $15, 000 | } $168, 100 
Field testing Hickman still | $50, 000 | 0), 000 
Development other distillation | 25, 000 | 35, 000 142, 000 | 202, 000 
Membrane processes | 5, 400 | 50, 000 | 14, 500 | 149, 900 
Freezing processes | | 60, 000 | 34, 000 | 03, 000 
Solar distillation 13, 000 | 10, 000 111, 000 134, 000 
Surveys of saline water uses | | 50, 000 50, 000 
Others | 16, 500 | 40, 000 35, 500 80), 000 
Subtotal 203, 000 | 200, 000 | 434, 000 927, 000 
Coordination and administration 107, 000 | | 166, 000 27%, 000 
Total | 400, 000 200, 000 | 600, 000 1, 200, 000 
Proposed use of fiscal year 1957 appropriation 
1. Administration and coordination (approximately one-third for 
coordination, two-thirds for administration of the contract re- 
search) : $166, 000 
2. Research and de svelopment : 434, 000 
(a) Contracts and grants . 374, 000 
(b) Federal Laboratories 60, 000 
AVERAGE APPROPRIATIONS 
Appropriated or requested fiscal years 1953 to 1956, inclusive 1, 575, 000 
Needed final 3 years (1064-66) for concluding contrac ts 100, 000 
Total (1953-56 and 1964-66) 1, 975, 000 
Available 7 years, fiscal years 1957-63 j i -.-. 8, 025, 000 


Average annual 
Requested for 1957 


Leccegess iwaet : . 1, 150, 000 
600, 000 
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EXPANSION OF TECHNICAL STAFF 


Mr. Kirwan. The estimate for 1957 states that $166,000 of the 
total of $600,000 will be used for “coordination and administration.” 
What is the size of your present technical staff, and how many more 
employees do you plan to add? 

Mr. Jenkins. We have 10 employees and one vacancy in the 
originally authorized group of 11, and under the reorganized program 
it is intended to expand that group by 4 to 15 plus 3 test engineers 
as needed, 

RESEARCH IN FEDERAL LABORATORIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Where will the research shown in the schedules 
under “Federal laboratories” in the amount of $60,000 be conducted? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, the work at the Bureau of Standards 
on fundamental membrane research will be continued for another year. 
We expect that there will be somewhat less than $21,000 expended 
this year, perhaps between $15,000 and $20,000. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is now preparing to carry out further 
work on the electric membrane equipment, and also to develop several 
aspects of distillation equipment that we feel could be handled best 
in a Government laboratory to the extent of perhaps $20,000 or more 
for next year. 

The Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines both are proposing 
some work to us. At the present time there is one on scale pre- 
vention, and some work on surveys of brackish waters. Their princi- 
pal contribution, however, is in reviewing the proposals that are made 
to us. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Kirwan. In the table on page 3 it shows the amount programed 
for administration as follows: 1955, $77,397, or 19 percent of the 
appropriation; 1956, $107,000, or 27 percent of the appropriation; 
1957, $166,000, or 28 percent of the appropriation. Why these 
increases, when the amended act allows you only 20 percent for 
administration? 

Mr. Jenkins. I have not considered this in the light of percentages. 
The authorization, as we interpret it, calls for a limitation of $2 
million over a period of 10 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. It tells you right in the act that it is 20 percent for 
administration. Now you have 28 percent. 

Mr. Jenkins. I have not followed the figure of 28 percent. That is 
what ratio? 

Mr. Kirwan. You are going to spend $166,000 here now, and that 
s 28 percent of total appropriation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Oh, of the individual appropriation for the year? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. There has not been a limitation, as far as we have 
interpreted it on the individual expenditure for each year for this 
purpose. The total amount of $2 million is needed for adequate 
supervision of the active research program. 

Mr. Kirwan. | understand that, but suppose you go up to 28 
percent now and you come to the day later on when you are developing 
this thing, and it is going to blossom just like a plant, then where will 
the money come from if you go over the 20-percent figure now? If 
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you are going to spend so much on administration it certainly comes 
down to the year. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think the answer to that is this, Mr. Chairman, the 
program is supposed to be very active during the next 7 years. ‘The 
final 3 vears are for closing out the work. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes; and that is when the administration becomes 
heavy. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. But if you are going to spend that money now what 
will you do when it comes down to the heav y end of it? For instance, 
in the case of HOLC the heavy end came in the administration at the 
time when they liquidated. 

Mr. Jenkins. The average for the 7 central years of the program 
which are supposed to be t he large years, the average appropriation 
divided into those years is somewhat more than $1 million. We did 
not ask for $1 million this year because we need to supervise better 
and get research underway at the present time, to get it moving along 
better. These 18 people are the total number for all of the period. 
It is expected in the future that these 18 people will supervise the 
work that will be carried on when we have more actual expenditures 
in the field, but at the present they are needed to get that program 
moving. We find that the present work is very definitely suffering 
because of the fact that there are not enough people working in the 
office adequately to supervise that work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, if there were not enough people in there why 
did you not ask for some more funds? You have 28 percent there. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, we have never read the law to mention any 
percentage, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a thing you overlooked when vou interpreted 
the law in regard to the permissible percentage. 

Mr. Jenkins. | thought I was pretty familiar with the law, but I 
do not recall any percentage being mentioned in the law for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Kirwan. It says 20 percent in the law; does it not? 

Mr. Jenkins. There is a copy of the law in this publication. 

Mr. Kirwan. Twenty percent for administrative cost. The law 
reads: 

The departmental expenses for direction of the program authorized by this 
Act and for the correlation and coordination of the information as provided in 
subsection 2 shall not exceed $2,000,000. 

So, I think we have gone over that, have we not? 

Mr. Jenkins. I might like to refer to the budget officer on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you think about it, Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Larson. I think it might be looked at this way: During these 
earlier years of getting this program under way the ratio of expendi- 
ture for the office force and engineers that he requires will be some- 
what greater in proportion to the total expenditures, but as the pro- 
gram expands his staff for that work would not expand accordingly. 
Over a period of years the average will be within the 20 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope Mr. Jenkins is correct. 

Mr. Larson. He must be correct according to the law. 

Mr. Kirwan. But as time goes on expansion comes on. 

Mr. Larson. More funds will have to be put into the future pro- 
gram in order to compensate for the present higher ratio. 
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Mr. Kirwan. That is all you can spend now, but you say you are 
going to put on 4 more people to administer this $434,000. You say 
you have to take on all of those new men. 

Mr. Jenkins. We feel that they are needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. | cannot see how you are going to build up this huge 
program, and | am for the program strongly, and yet look after it 
with the same number of employees. That is what I am worried 
about. 

Mr. Jenxins. We might ask the question then should we cramp 
the program at the present time when we know that we must expand 
the work and we know that the work is not being supervised as it 
should be supervised because of lack of personnel. Should we 
jeopardize the Government’s investment at this time each year and 
each month as we go along with it, jeopardize it for the future? 
A table on page 6 of the justifications, shows that the average annual 
request which might be made for the central 7 years is $1,150,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. The law says that the sums shall be spent in equal 
amounts year by year to the extent practicable. 

Mr. Jenkins. Only to the extent that it is deemed practical to do 
SO. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. And we believe it is absolutely necessary, and 
practical, at the present time to expand our staff to the point that 
we can protect the Government’s investment in these research 
contracts, and adequately evaluate new scientific proposals. 

Mr. Krrwan. | am for that, but after this program develops can 
the 11 and the 4 men that you are talking about now handle this 
business? 

Mr. Jenkins. We expect it will be difficult, but we shall have to 
carry on as best we can. 

Mr. Kirwan. [I am not trying to stymie you. I am for you. 
If next year’s program is a bigger program, I want you to remember 
what you said this year that you have enough people to carry it on, 
The only thing is I am telling you a year in advance. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


How much is the budget request for travel in other countries? 

Mr. Jenkins. We have not earmarked any particular part of the 
travel for travel in other countries so far. We do not have a definite 
travel plan to any other country at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. As of today most of your travel is in this country? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. As you see it it will be in this country in the future? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

There is some research going on abroad that we had hoped to par- 
ticipate in. lam very sorry to report to the committee that the steer- 
ing committee considering research in Europe has decided that they 
have enough funds without United States participation. 

The reason I say I am sorry about that is because I felt that we 
could obtain far more from that cooperation than we would have ex- 
pended, which was to have been about $25,000. However, there will 
be other research proposed to us, and it will be necessary probably to 
send some people abroad. 
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Mr. Krrwan. Congress saw fit to authorize you to spend $10 mil- 
lion, and you are only asking for $600,000 of that $10 million, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. | think you are doing a pretty good job, and making 
a very good effort to comply with the will of Congress. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. The only reason I am asking you these questions 
is for your benefit so that you will not come back next year about the 
travel and about the administration. As far as I am concerned | 
think you are doing all right. 


19657 RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr, Jenkins, as you know, I have taken a very great 
interest in this program. I have visited the lonics Plant in Cam- 
bridge and also the Badger Pilot Plant, and that pilot plant experi- 
ment that is known as the Hickman process. 

Now, you have other pilot plants in operation as you have just 
explained to the committee. Your list of contracts for the fiscal year 
1956 is rather incomplete, Have you made any contracts for the 
fiscal year 1957 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I mean continuing commitments. 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir. As you recall, our appropriation is not a 
continuing one. 

Mr. Jensen. No, | realize that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Some of these contracts 

Mr. Jensen. Are you asking this committee in this budget for 
definite appropriation allotments of this $600,000 for specific pilot- 
plant expenditures for the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. That is given in my prepared statement on 
page 3. If you will refer to the next to the last column to the right at 
the bottom of the page in the 2-year program there is a program for the 
1957 fiscal year. 

Mr. JENSEN. I see it now. 

Mr. Jenkins. There we have field testing of the Hickman still 
estimated to be $50,000. 

Mr. Jensen. In field testing that is where they take the machinery 
xv plant to seashore? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir; that is estimated to be the cost for the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Jensen. You want to do that because it requires so much sea 
water? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. JENSEN. And it would cost a lot of mone y to transport that sea 
water, more money than if you put the plant close to the seashore? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 


DISTILLATION PROCESSES 


Mr. Jensen. All right what is “Development, other distillation?” 
Mr. Jenkins. That consists of several distillation cycles all lumped 
under this one term distillation, the cycle that 1 referred to being 
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developed by Dr. W. L. Badger on which scale prevention research 
is necessary first. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you mean by scale prevention research? 

Mr. Jenkins. The formation of scale from the residue in the equip- 
ment is a very serious problem. 

Dr. Badger has developed this very fine cycle. He has shown, on 
paper, that it will operate theoretically if it operates under clean 
conditions. But as soon as this type of equipment begins to operate 
scale forms and the performance breaks down. We have to do some- 
thing to remove that scale. That has been a big problem in the Navy 
and the Army, which have used various types of distillation equipment. 
The first thing we would have to do would be to run some scale pre- 
vention research in the amount, I think, of $45,000. 

That work was begun at Yale. It is sufficiently successful that 
we feel it should be carried further. That would be a portion of this 
total amount of $142,000. 

I would be glad to furnish to the committee a more detailed break- 
down of that 1957 list. 

Mr. Jensen. | do not think that is necessary. 


MEMBRANE PROCESS 


I know your membrane process. That is the Ionics process, is it 
not, the Ionics Company of Cambridge? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. I notice that you are only asking for $14,500 for that 
this next year. Why the great reduction from the $85,400 that we 
appropriated for this year in the regular bill? Then you are requesting 
$50,000 more in a 1956 supplemental, and you are only asking for 
$14,500 more for that process for 1957. 

Mr. Jenkins. The reason for that is, one of these contracts may 
continue for some time. For example, if one is let today for $50,000 
that may extend over a period of about 3 years, the actual work under 
that contract. 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Jenkins. We have expended quite a lot of money in 1956 on 
that process. That is about all we can take care of in that field. 


SOLAR DISTILLATION 


Mr. Jensen. This solar distillation process intrigues me. I see you 
are expecting to spend $111,000 on that this year. I have never seen 
that in operation. Where is this process being tried out? 

Mr. Jenkins. That $111,000 consists of three separate efforts being 
directed toward that type of work, one at New York University where 
exploratory work is going on on new types of small stills, one at a 
plastics organization in Wisconsin where an effort is being made to 
reduce the cost of equipment by the use of plastics, and a ‘large part 
of the money would be used for the construction of this large solar 
still which I have mentioned. That still is quite an innovation. It 
would probably cover one acre. What is needed there is again a 
field test for the purpose of obtaining operation data. 

You see, with solar distillation we have only two costs. With most 
of these processes there are three costs, the costs being the investment 
cost, the operation cost and the power cost. 
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With solar distillation there is no power cost. It is all either in- 
vestment or operation. We can calculate within reasonable limits 
what the investment cost will be, but no one has ever operated a 
large still of this kind or has any idea what the operation costs would 
be. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the solar distillation principle you are attempting 
to utilize the sun’s rays, I presume, to do the job that electricity would 
do in other processes? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir; electricity or the combustion of fuel. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

I have been quite encouraged by our Badger pilot plant. It appears 
to me that there are great possibilities in that process. 


SIZE OF ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Of course, as the chairman says, we certainly do not want to tie 
vour hands, so far as administration is concerned because of the possi- 
bilities that we have in this field and of the untold benefits that would 
accrue if we could really bring the cost down to where water can be de- 
salted and demineralized and be used for commercial purposes in great 
quantities, which is so much needed in the cities all over the country, 
to say nothing about irrigation. 

It has been the experience of this committee, I must say, Mr. 
Jenkins, that the agencies that held their personnel down, generally 
speaking, did the best job, and I think that comes about because of the 
fact that an agency which is quite small is not so completely depart- 
mentalized that the boss man loses contact with the job to be done. 

Too often when an agency is divided into many, many subheads, 
the responsibility is divided and too many times, I am afraid the sub- 
heads feel that, well, that is the responsibility of the other subhead 
to do this job or to do that job. So, it goes on until they reorganize 
again and then rereorganize, and it has been going on now for too 
many years. 

There has been some improvement, however, in some of the agencies, 
but I would not like to see your agency become so departmentalized 
that your responsibility would trickle into too many departmental 
heads. I think you have to watch that. Divided responsibility is 
never good. 

Of course, we know that you have to have the different types of 
people, the people who are skilled in the arts of the different things 
they have to do, especially in this very intricate job which vou have to 
do in the desalting and demineralizing of sea water. I am just throw- 
ing out that caution to you. 

I remember once when the War Fuels Administration came before 
the committee during the war they had, I think, 87 men there who 
were seeing to it that coal and oil were properly distributed all over 
the United States wherever it was needed, and they wanted 30 or 40 
more men. Well, the head of it had done so good a job that the com- 
mittee decided that they just were not going to spoil the wonderful 
job he had been doing and we told him so. He had done an excellent 
job, and we were just “afraid that if he had more men the responsibility 
would be so divided that he would do a poorer job with more men, and 
they did not get the men. They went through the war in that 
agency, right straight through, with about the same number of men, 
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and no one ever complained about that agency not doing a good job, 
and they had a lot of work to do. 

I am just throwing out that little word of caution. We want you, 
Mr. Jenkins, to always be the fellow on which this committee can put 
the blame or give the credit for the success of this program. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. And I think you have been doing a good job, too. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you very much. 

I think I would like to make this observation that the members of 
the committee may not have considered. We are engaged in a rather 
large, dispersed research program in which there are actually about 
100 employees. About 60 of those employees are consultants located 
over the United States. Then there are some 25 contractors, each 
with a number of employees engaged in this work. At the present 
time the very thing which you have said you would like to ~ 
continued is occurring. Most of those 100 people come to me and, ¢ 
a result, my time is such that I cannot give them the attention dom 
deserve and should have. So I have to delegate some of that authority 
to those other men. 

Mr. Jensen. Naturally; you have to do it. 

Mr. Jenkins. I have tried to handle it all but I might say it cannot 
be done in 5 days, plus Saturdays and Sundays, as I have attempted 
in the past. 

Mr. Jensen. You just keep the thing in your own hands and run 
the program so that you know all the time what is going on. That, 
I think, is what an agency head such as you are should do, in order to 
get the best results. 

As the chairman was just saying, if you cannot do this job and stay 
within the law on your percentage for administration compared with 
the overall, certainly if you can prove to us that you need more 
people to do this job effective ‘ly and as quickly as possible and find the 
solution, then this committee is not going to be niggardly with you. 
And if that law needs changing to get this job done, I for one am 
not adverse to changing the law to make it possible for more admin- 
istration. However, I am not urging that because I think you can do 
it within the 20 perce nt, $2 million of the $10 million, for administrative 
cost. 

I do not know that I have anything more unless you have something 
more, Mr. Jenkins, that you would like to talk about. 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir; I do not believe that Ido. There are many 
other things I could say. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Jenkins, and 
wish you a good year. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Thank you, sir. 
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Monpbay, JANUARY 16, 1956 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


WITNESS 
HUGH A. STEWART, DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Tas 
Program by activities: | 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities $252, 518 $266, 400 $266, 400 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act 142, 604 149, 200 147, 400 
Total obligations..........- 395, 122 415, 600 413, 800 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available... ..........-- 823 
Appropriation (adjusted) - teinonubddnwemi.. 395, 945 390, 000 413, 800 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases aaa 25, 600 
| 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1955 actual |1956estimate | 1957 estimate 
aieaiai — a a 
Total number of permanent positions 56 53 53 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l 1 
Average number of all employees 52 51 51 
Number of employees at end of year 52 53 53 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... $6, 572 $7, 052 $7, 132 
Average grade | GS-9.3 | GS8-9.3 GS-9.3 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions ani $340, 860 | $350, 805 $353, 600 
Positions other than permanent_. 1, 873 | 10, 000 10, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base 1, 310 1, 205 
Other payments for personal services 900 
Total personal services_-.--- | 344, 943 | 362, 100 363, 600 
02 Travel soi aa 12, 323 | 16, 000 16, 000 
03 Transportation of things a 743 800 800 
04 Communication services 6, 311 7,000 6, 500 
05 Rents and utility services . 1, 203 | 1, 300 | 
06 Printing and reproduction -_.--.-.-_- 6,079 | 7,000 6, 100 
07 Other contractual services 5, 157 5, 000 5, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 11, 711 7,000 7, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_. ares : ie 5, 261 | 6, 000 5, 500 
09 Equipment haneveweudewan 831 | 2, 800 2, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments--.......---.--- 560 600 600 
Total obligations -_--...-..._-- . ‘ 395, 122 415, 600 413, 800 
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Budget authorizations, eapenditures, and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


A ppropriation $390, 000 $390, 000 | $413, 800 
‘Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior’? (69 Stat. 240 5, 945 

Adjusted appropriation 395, 945 390, 000 413, 800 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 25, 600 
Obligated balance brought forward 10, 707 29, 283 | 44, 883 
Increase in prior year obligations 14 

lotal budget authorizations available 106, 666 144, 883 458, 683 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures | 
Out of current authorization 365, 840 358, 400 395, 600 


Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 24, 600 | 1, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 10, 720 17, 000 18, 000 
lotal expenditure 376, 560 400, OOO | 414, 600 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga 
tion) 823 
Obligated balance carried forward 20, 283 14, 883 44, O83 
lotal expenditures and balance 406, 666 444, S83 158, 683 


Mr. Kirw AN. The committee will come to order. 
We have with us this morning the Office of Oil and Gas. 
Do you have a statement, Mr. Stewart? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srewarr. Yes; with your permission I will just insert it in 
the record. 
(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF H. A, Srewart, Direcror, Orrick or Orn AND Gas 


The responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas fall in the general categories 
of those having to do with coordination of the Government’s national oil and 
gas activities, preparedness planning, and the administration of the Connally Act 
which prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of petroleum produced in 
violation of State regulatory laws. 

The information submitted with the budget request outlines specific details 
with respect to the staff and money necessary to discharge the responsibilites. 
The appropriation requested for the fiscal year 1957 is $413,800, of which $147,400 
is for Connally Act administration. The budget provides for a staff essentially 
the same as that provided for in this fiscal year and it is anticipated thati the 
operations will continue about as they have during the current fiscal year, barring 
unforeseen emergencies. 

I believe that it might be more helpful to your committee if, instead of und er- 
taking to describe all of the activities of the Office of Oil and Gas in the broad 
general language necessary to cover the entire subject in a short statement, I set 
out a few of the major jobs and responsibilities which now can be foreseen. 

Of these, one of the most important will be the preparation of a new worldwide 
petroleum supply-demand survey which is the Government’s base for our national 
petroleum and gas preparedness planning. The first survey of this kind ever 
prepared taking into consideration the use of ultramodern weapons of warfare 
was completed in March 1955. It required months of study and coordination 
mainly with the Defense Department to insure inclusion of the military depart- 
ments’ objectives and assumptions in defense planning. 

With the changing conditions of supply and demand, notable expansion in the 
oil and gas industries, and the rapid evolution in military tactics, the report 
completed in March is even now obsolete in many respects. In fact, until a new 
survey and report can be completed, the Office of Oil and Gas frequently will be 
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required to develop and make special interim studies necessary to meet the 
changing conditions, including advancement in military strategy. Such surveys 
and studies require the services of a staff of technical petroleum experts covering 
major segments of the industry; namely, production, refining, transportation 
ard storage, and gas transmission and distribution. These experts must develop, 
analyze, and evaluate extensive petroleum and gas data, with proper coordination 
of all information to reflect probable short-term and long-range availability of 
petroleum and gas and products to meet military, industrial, and essential civilian 
requirements not only here in this country but throughout the world 

While our Nation’s statesmen strive to maintain peace in the world, we in the 
Office of Oil and Gas endeavor to keep abreast of the world’s petroleum situation 
so as to be in a position to know what this country may be able to contribute 
petroleum and gaswise under any emergency. So I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the Government’s need for the periodic worldwide surveys and reports 

Another important responsibility of the Office of Oil ar d Gas is in connection 
with the petroleum planning activities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
A member of our staff represents the United States as petroleum adviser to the 
NATO Petroleum Planning Committee at all meetings of the Committee and he 
is chairman of its working group. This requires advance preparation of important 
papers and reports to assist in sound petroleum planning. The meetings are 
held in Europe and require participation by United States officials. The closest 
possible collaboration of this Office particularly with the Departments of State 
and Defense is necessary to insure coordination on overall petroleum and ga 
planning. 

To discharge its responsibilities, the Office of Oil and Gas must utilize informa 
tion and data available to it in Government agencies, the petroleum, gas, and 
allied industries, and trade sources, Beyond that, it is necessary to get specialized 
information and data through the National Petroleum Council and the Military 
Petroleum Advisory Board. As I look ahead, we need to rely upon these sources 
for accurate and timely advice and information 

There is also a Gas Industry Advisory Council available to the Secretary of the 
Interior and this Office for advice and consultation on defense problems arising 
under the responsibilities vested in the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 
Defense Production Act. Fortunately, thus far in this fiseal vear, we have not 
had to call upon this council. However, if there is a continuation of that act, 
this Office would propose that such a council be continued to assure the ready 
availability of its services if the need should arise. 

In addition to information and data required from the sources mentioned above, 
we see a continuing need for the Voluntary Agreement Relating to Foreign 
Petroleum Supply and its implementing adjunct the Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee. That Committee has at our request provided accurate and timely 
information on foreign petroleum operations which is not available in any other 
way. For example, that Committee has underway revision of a classified report 
containing detailed information on civilian terminal and storage facilities at 
deepwater ports in each of 120 friendly foreign nations. This report has been 
invaluable in military strategic planning, and in the future it should require revi- 
sions to include any changes. In the future, we will need new technical reports 
and others will have to be brought up to date. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has continued to make reviews, analyses, and recom- 
mendations ‘to the Office of Defense Mobilization on applications for the use of 
financial incentives under the mobilization expansion planning policy of the 
Government. Some of the industrial expansion in petroleum and gas has attained 
the goals which were established, This has resulted in some decrease in the work- 
load of our technical staff on new applications. There will, however, be a con- 
tinuing workload in connection with scope amendments and applications for 
time extensions on the large number of applications for which certificates of 
necessity have been issued. 

The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to render another important service to 
other agencies of the Government, to Members of Congress and congressional 
committees, the States, and the general public in advice and staff assistance given 
day by day on problems and inquiries with respect to petroleum and gas. The 
staff also participates in the work of interagency or intra-agency committees where 
petroleum and gas or products are involved. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has the additional responsibility for administering 
the Connally Act. This act is permanent legislation enacted to give Federal 
support to States which have adopted legislation for prevention of physical waste 
in oiland gas production. The act prohibits shipment of oil in interstate commerce 
produced in violation of applicable State law or regulation. 
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The Connally Act is a small, but important, part of the procedure of regulated 
oil production or oil conservation which, in the years since its adoption, has worked 
to increase by at least one-half the recoverability of oil from the subsurface forme- 
tions where nature put the oil for man to find and to recover. Federal support, 
through the Connally Act, is 1 of the 4 cornerstones of this procedure. The 
others are the State legislative and regulatory agencies, the engineering and 
scientific talent of the oil and gas industries, and the State and Federal judiciary. 
All are essential to the development and maintenance of adequate and sustained 
oil productive capacity and, working together, they have made it possible to meet 
the ever-growing civilian needs and to assure adequate supplies and facilities to 
safeguard against the requirements of any emergency. 

The act is administered by the Federal Petroleum Board under the supervision 
of the Office of Oil and Gas. The Board consists of a chairman, a member, and 
an alternate member. The main field office of the Board is at Kilgore, Tex., with 
suboffices at Midland and Victoria, Tex., and at Lafayette, La. 

Favorable action on this request for an appropriation of $413,800 is respectfully 


requested. 

Mr. Stewart. Now, I would like to give you some of the highlights 
which I think might be important and pertinent. 

The budget request sets out all of the necessary details on just what 
sort of staff we contemplate for this next year, and what funds we 
have set up to carry on the activities. 

The operations planned are almost exactly the same this year as 
they are for the current fiscal year and, in fact, for the previous fiscal 
year. 

NEW WORLDWIDE PETROLEUM STUDY 


Now, in this coming fiscal year we see two big jobs ahead. One is 
the preparation of a new worldwide petroleum supply-demand study. 
We completed one in March of this past year. That study took 
perhaps 8 months to finish. 

I think we will probably receive new requirements for study in 
September or October. That requires a very se arching survey of all 
petroleum information, domestically and worldwide. ‘These surveys 
are the basis of all of the Government’s petroleum preparedness 
planning. 

We are also involved in the petroleum planning work of NATO, 
and the information we develop in connection with worldwide studies 
gives us a foundation from which we are able to prepare the necessary 
documents and papers. That work is of extreme importance. We 
cannot talk about it outside very much—we say very little about 
it-—but it is very important. 

Beyond those two particular problems we have all of the normal 
run of problems that the office has had over the years, that is, a con- 
tinued assessment of the petroleum and gas situation in this country. 
It is important in our normal peacetime operation of the economy, 
and it is, of course, particularly important in answering any questions 
with respect to our preparedness planning. 


CONNALLY HOT OIL ACT 


We have, of course, the administration of the Connally “Hot Oil” Act, 
which is carried out under direction of the Federal Petroleum Board. 
That act prohibits the shipment of petroleum in interstate commerce 
when that oil or its products have been produced in violation of the 
applicable State law or regulations. That work is the Federal 
Government’s backing of the State regulatory or conservation laws. 
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In 20 years of administration of that act in backing up the State 
conservation authorities, it has resulted in building up our reserve 
producing capacity to a very safe margin. We think it has resulted 
in recovering one-half more oil, or it will mean the recovery of one-half 
more oil from the oilfields than ever would have been recovered by 
the old-fashioned, wide-open operations. 

The Connally Act administration, therefore, is highly important 
in conservation work. We think that it should go on. 

The money requested and the staff are essentially the same as last 
year. We think that level carefully handled will serve the purpose of 
backing up the States and slowing down, if it does not eliminate al- 
together, the contraband production and shipment of oil. 

I think that gives you the main features. Perhaps you have some 
questions that you would like to ask. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record at this point the table 
on page 10 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


7 j 
Adjusted | 





Activities appropria- | Decrease Base 1957 a | Increase 
tion 
Moet? Lie secansuaheticdentinoeiiand _ 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities $266, 400 $266, 400 $266, 400 | 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil | 
Act 149, 200 $1, 800 147, 400 147, 400 | 
Total : 415, 600 1,800 413, 800 413, 800 | 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. How large a staff do you have for the coordination 
of oil and gas activities? 

Mr. Srewarr. 29 in this office and 22 in the field. 

Mr. Kirwan. In addition to your regular staff do you receive any 
staff assistance from personnel serving without compensation? 

Mr. Srewarr. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. No dollar a year men, or anything like that? 

Mr. Srewart. I would like to qualify that positive ‘No’ answer. 

We lost our last WOC employee who was serving full time without 
compensation. His term of service ended on the 6th of January and 
he returned to his company. That leaves us today with no such 
employees. 

Mr. Kirwan. It leaves you better off with your own. 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, I question that statement because it is very 
difficult for us to get these highly experienced, well-qualified men 
who are an enormous help in our type of work. 

Mr. Kirwan. This oil act went into effect 20 years ago. 

Mr. Stewart. The Connally Act? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. That is a different thing. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand. Down through the years I think that 
you are much better off if you are doing it on your own. I mean not 
only you but the whole of Government. <A lot of times their advice 
turns out to be poor advice. 
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WORKLOAD 


What workload do you expect under the enforcement of the Connally 
‘Hot Oil” Act in 1957 as compared with 1955 and 1956? 
Mr. Stewart. About the same workload. 
Mr. Kirwan. We will insert into the record the table appearing 
on page 16 of the justification. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Summary of enforcement activities, Federal Petroleum Board 


| 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 

jane —— — i ntencnditieensmntnintiatiha sen =n 
Number of fields visited | 541 748 757 | 645 
Number of leases visited, inspected, checked, or gaged __| 8, 777 5, 351 | 8, 253 | 7, 207 
Number of field interviews 753 | 680 | 1,119 | 1,193 
Total fines paid $38, 930 $70, 150 $21, 425 | $86, 400 
Number of cases involved 10 | 9 | | 8 
Appropriations $169, 670 | $187, 000 $150, 000 | $149, 000 


COMPARISON OF 1957 REQUEST WITH PAST APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. I find looking back on this appropriation, with regard 
to the oil and gas activity, there is not much difference in your budget 
today from what it was in 1947. 

Mr. Stewart. It is essentially the same. 

Mr. Krrwan. In 1947 you had $422,906. Now, for 1957 you are 
asking for $413,800. 

Mr. Stewart. The change in this vear’s request from the request 
of last year encompasses only the pay raise which the Bureau of the 
Budget authorized us to include in our request, so we are carrying 
essentially the same staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is not much difference; it is about the same 
today as it was in 1947. 

Mr. Stewart. I was not here in 1947. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am just comparing the amounts. It is just about 
the same today as it was in 1947. It went up during the Korean war— 
way up. 

Mr. Stewart. It runs very closely to the same figure. 

Mr. Kirwan. But it leveled off again after the war, and 10 years 
later you have almost the same amount as you had in 1947. 


NUMBER OF CASES HANDLED 


Mr. Jensen. How many cases did your agency handle in the fiscal 
vear 1955? 

Mr. Srewart. In fiscal year 1955 we handled a total of 8 cases; 
that is, 8 cases concluded, and we had a lot of cases under investigation. 

Mr. Jensen. Eight penalty cases? 

Mr. Stewart. Eight penalty cases. 

Mr. Jensen. And you investigated numerous ones? 

Mr. Stewart. Numerous ones. 

Mr. Jensen. Can you give me an idea how many cases you handled? 

Mr. Stewart. I cannot give you an idea. I would not dare give 
that or guess on the number of cases that were investigated as possible 
violations. The number of leases checked is a pretty fair indication 
of the number. 
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Mr. Jensen. How many leases were checked? 

Mr. Srewart. In the fiscal year 1955 there were 7,207 leases 
checked. That meant 1,193 interviews of individuals on leases. 

Mr. JENSEN. You must have looked into most every lease, did you 
not? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; because there are a lot more leases. What 
is done is this: The examiners will go out and take a certain field at a 
certain time and then examine every lease on that field. The next 
field they will skip. We spot check as we go along. But over a year, 
we try to cover all of them. 

Mr. JensEN. They always know that you are on the job? 

Mr. Stewart. They always know we are on the job. 

Mr. Jensen. And that they are liable to be checked at any time? 

Mr. Stewart. Checked at any time. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Mr. Chairman, my questioning is finished. I tell you 
frankly I think this agency has done a very good job with the money 
that has been expe inded. We know since this agency went into action 
we have not had the controversy over gas and oil leases that we had 
before. I want to pay my compliments to you people. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to pay my compliments for the way this job 
has been run. It has been well worth the money. That is all. 

Mr. Fenton. I have glanced over your prepared statement, Mr. 
Stewart. Iam very much interested in several of the stateme nts that 
you make, particularly with regard to this worldwide survey. You 
say in your statement— 

With the changing conditions of supply and demand, notable expansion in the 
oil and gas industries, and the rapid evolution in military tactics, the report 
completed in March is even now obsolete in many respects. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Without disclosing any classified material, could you 
give us some idea of just what is going on in the petroleum industry 
with regard to our Government and national defense? You may go 
off the record. 

Mr. Stewart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OIL AND GAS RESERVES 


Mr. Fenron. Are our reserves any different today than they were 
a few years ago? 

Mr. Stewart. The national reserves of oil and gas have increased 
year by year since 1945. ‘There was a drop during the war when 
drilling was greatly reduced, but that has been overcome, and the 
reserves have increased year by year, which indicates that there has 
been more oil developed and proven, year by year, than has been 
produced in that same year. What the figures will prove to be from 
January 1 of this year we do not know, because that information will 
not be available until some time in March when we get all of the 
estimates finished. But with the amount of drilling carried on, | 
think probably the reserves will be somewhat increased again in the 
year 1955. 

You may be thinking of that so-called ratio factor we use. That 
has held very constant over long years. It is merely a ratio of what 
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we had to how fast we are using it, but it has been very constant, 
holding 12 to 13. 

Mr. Fenvon, Just what is the estimate of our gas reserves now? 

Mr. Srewarr, The gas reserves a year ago were estimated at some 
22 times the consumption in 1954, Now, how that will stand up this 
year, | am not sure, but it will probably be somewhere above 20, 
I would be happy to ‘supply for the record information on our petro- 
leum and natural gas reserves. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


United States proved petroleum reserves 
(Thousand barrela of 42 gallons] 


VROVED RESERVES OF ORUDE OIL 


| | 
Proved re Katlo re- 
: serves Anpual ove- serves to 
Dee, a1 production 

1045 '.. —_ —— 10, 041, 446 - 
1046 ‘ 20, 474, h00 , 126, SAK 12.1 
1047 . 21, 487, GBS 1, 4M), 446 11.6 
104K ‘ 24, 2M), 444 2, 002, 4448 11.6 
1u4y 2A, OAD, 480 1, 118, BOO 14.6 
10%) 2h, 204, 308 1, 044, 776 13.0 
1051 27, 464, O41 2, 214, 421 12.4 
1042 . 27, 000, BDA 2, 256, 766 12.4 
1054 e 2h, 044, K2K 2, 311, B65 12.6 
105A 20, 10, 746 2, 267,119 14,1 


PROVED KESERVES OF LIQUID HYDROCARBONS (INOLUDES CRUDE OIL, CONDEN.- 
BATE, NATURAL GASOLINE AND LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES) 


1045! ‘ 2), 626, 414 enime ‘ 2 
1046 2, 046,779 1, 440, 678 14.0 
1047 2, 741, 00 2,011, 227 12.4 
1048 26, 421, 227 2, 146, 107 12.4 
1049 24, 474, HO1 2,017, 447 “4.1 
1950 20, 536, O61 2,171, 187 14.6 
1051 #2, 102, 643 2, 441, 37% 14.0 
1042 $2, 057, 206 2, DAL, 6A 13.0 
1053 : 44, 442,750 2, 614, 655A 14. 2 
1064 a. 3A, 805, 204 2, 557, W3A 13.6 


! Previous to Dee, 31, 1046, not all classes of natural gas liquids were included, For this reason the totals 
for crude oll and natural gas liquids, as herewith recorded for 1046, and thereafter are not comparable with 
the figures for years prior lo 1046 


Nource: American Petroleum Institute; American Gas Association 


United States proved reserves of natural gas 


{Millions of cuble feet] 











Proved Net produc. | Ratio re- 

reser vee me ' ’ during serves Lo 

Dec, 31 ear | production 
1045 ; : | 147, 780, 367 4, BAO, 220 | 40.5 
1046 160, 575, 901 4, 942, 617 42.5 
1047 165, 926, 014 6, 620, #11 29. 5 
1948 | 174, 469, 340 6, 007, 628 28,9 
1049 180), 381, 444 6, 245, 041 24,9 
1050 185, 502, (00 6, 892, 678 | 26.9 
10h . 104, 411, 500 7, 006, G41 | A.3 
1vh2 19, 716, 225 #, 649, 638 | 23.1 
1053 211, 447, 182 ¥, 248, DAO 22,9 
10fA4 211, 710, 732 9, 426, 500 | 22.6 


' American Gas Association except 1945 from Bureau of Mines, 


Source: American Gas Association, 
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Mr. Fenron. What was the consumption in 1955? 
Mr. Stewart. Over 200 trillion last year. 


Orrick OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 


J. REUEL ARMSTRONG, SOLICITOR 
EDITH A. MAHON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


| 


1055 actual 10M) eatimmate | 10457 estimate 


Program by activities 








Legal services (total obligations) $2, 554, 400 $2, 797, 000 | $2, ¥17, 000 
| 
Financing 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 6, HH2 | 100, 000 100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available K, 766 
Appropriation (adjusted) | 2, 0, 404 2, 625, 000 2, 417, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 172, 000 
Obligations by objects 
| 
Object classification 1055 netual | 1046 estimate | 1967 estimate 
| 
‘Total number of permanent positions 340 176 306 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 2 | 2 
Average number of all employees 4m) ih 41 
Number of employees at end of year M07 470 tah 
Average salaries and grades | 
General schedule grades; | | 
Average salary | 6, 226 | 6, O00 4, 672 
Average grade OS8-0.0 ON-+.0 ON-+#9 
Personal service obligations | | 
Permanent positions | $2,242,464 | §2, 421, G00 $2, 426, 200 
Positions other than permanent 1s, K40 2, 000 20, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base W116 | 0, 4OO 
Payments above basle rates 17,749 22, 000 22, 200 
Other payments for personal services 7, 545 
! 
‘Total personal service obligations, | 2, 266, 127 2, 474, 400 2, 10K, 400 
Direct obligations | 
OL Personal services 2, 220, 435 | 2, 446, 100 2, 441, 100 
02 ‘Travel 75, OO4 | 116, 900 144, WOO 
OS ‘Transportation of things 8, 716 | 8, OOO &, OOO 
04 Communication services 35,115 35, 000 MH, 200 
O65 Kenta and utility services 1,714 | 2, 000 2, 000 
OO} ©6Printing and reproduction | 22, 208 | 25, 000 , 000 
07) Other contractual services 24, 250 | 25, 000 6, 700 
Services performed by other agencies | 32, HHA 35, 000 35, 000 
08 Supplies and matertals | 41, 80S | 42, 000 woo 
08 Equipment 24, 142 | 25, 000 000) 
15 Taxes and assessments 6, 419 | 7, 000 7, 000 
Total direct obligations 2, 401, 724 2, 7, 000 2, 417, 000 
Keimbursable obligations 
OL Personal services | ht, 742 47, 400 47, 400 
02 ‘Travel | b, 677 6, 400 6, 400 
04 Communication service 57 1, 0) 1, 00 
OO Printing and reproduction | 1, 480 | 1, un 1,4 
07 Other contractual services | rnd 1, 00 1, 0 
O08 Supplies and materials 1, 655 1, OO 1, 00 
‘Total reimbursable obligations | (i, 2 100, 000 100, 000 


‘Total obligation: ‘ oe! 2, 656, 300 2, 707, 000 2, 017, 000 


{ 
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tur wettiinl 10M) eetinngate 1U57 eatltnote 
menos At THON ' A LAWS 
it ? 595. Ww) $7, 817, 000 
ly fort ‘ tat ‘ f 
‘) thew Lenn rit} ten liiwer } 
tniniatrationr t16, 900 
a) ont ned tern | r A 
t trot ! 1 (Ww) 
f onstruction, i ' Ile er Adtninietration” 11 
lise trent ned i t ! Itiireau of aan 
{ ‘ y itm) 
Clonetrnetion, Bureau of Land Matiwwement 14 oo 
( ! ! bhirr iefina Ti 1,4 
fhone i trout ‘ ‘ fiikrenty Of Taediog 
A i ) 
(lene nvestivgatlor Morenatt of Meclatmation mm Hoo 
fonetruetion and rehabilitation, Uoreau of Teclina 
tion’ iM, 14 
(iter mel tenes, Boreau of Hechwimation “7 
Cieneral administrative 1 Hiureau of Mecha 
i ' m4, 141 
‘ir nvest ti ‘a reese! Cleoologl | t 
9, 410 
Honalth ane enfet Hiren of Mine 1, aw 
{meer vallor nd development of toineral resource 
bhiist f Tit / WW 
fienernl lenit trative expen Htiirenti of Wine i! , 
Tanagerent and protection ttional Park Bervics tA, Ob 
( onetruetion tional Park orvies 1 AO 
leneral administrative oxperme Natlonal Park or 
lee WZ 
fleneral administrative ce apwenes Vieh ard Wilellife 
orvies “) 
Administration of ‘Territorl Office of ‘Territorte 40H 
Alucka public worke, Offiee of Territort in U7 
aborts wid Ox perme Cities of the mretary of the 
Interior’ 12h, 4A] 
Pransferred from “Mesourees thanagement, Doren of Tadlan 
Atal OH Mtatl 402 and #14 174, 405 
Franeferred to “Operation and maintenance Hanne ville 
Power Aditninistration” (08 Mtat. 462, 00 Stat. 240 13, 121 
Adjusted appropriation 1 fan), 404 2,525, 000 | 2,417,000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay inerenss 172, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 107, 5M 244, fim) 
‘Total budget authorizations availabl 2, Aw), 404 2, 404, FAO 4,001, 50 
EXPENDITURE ANT RALANCS 
Mxpenditure 
Ontofourrent authorization 2, 204, 144 2, 200, 000 2, 10, O00 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 160, 000) 7, (4) 
Outof prior authorization 105, 000 244, 000) 
Potal expenditure 2, 2004, 148 2, 600, O00 | 2, 800, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available Coxpiring for obliga 
tion an 7 
Obligated balance eartiod forward 107, ha 244, iM) 201, HAO 
Total expenditures and balanes 2, Ww, 404 2, M4, fe) 4,061, 540 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kinwan. Mr. Armstrong, do you have a statement for the 
record 


Mr. Anmatrrona, Yo 1 have a statement for insertion im the 


record 
STatTeMENT oF J. Rieeuen AnmMarnona, Soumerror 


In estimating the cost of legal services in the Department of the Interior during 
the fisenl year 1957, additional funds to the extent of $120,000 are being requested 
to take care of the inerement in legal work arising under certain laws enaeted in 
the Stth Congress, Ist session, and to dispose of a substantial inerease in the 


volume of title examinations resulting from the reeently stepped-up activity in 
the filing of applications for uranium leases and permits on acquired lands, the 
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leasing funetion for minerala in such landa having been tranaferred to the Tureau 
of Land Management by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1046 (11 BF. WH. 7875, 
OOo Stat. LOO7) 

Briefly, the new legislation mentioned, namely Publie Lawa 47, 167, and 359, 
will require legal services to re present the United States in proceedings to deter 
mine the validity of mining elaine Under Public Law 47, it will be neeowanr 
to determine whether existing mining locations within the Papago Indian Keser sn 
tion are valid or invalid; under Publie Law 167, whieh is an amendatory aet to 
provide for the multiple use of the surface of the saame tracta of the public land 
the Bureau of Land Management expeete a minimum of 125 hearings before the 
beginning of the 1057 fiseal vear and at least 4 times that many during the eour 
of the year; and under Publie Law 459, relating to the opening of power site re 
erves to location, entry, and patent under the miniog lawae, the Tureau of Land 
Management anticipates that to conduet the heartoge that will arise to determine 


whether place Cliitna on the power sites will substantially interfere with other 
uses of the land ineluded inthe placer mining claims, at least three hearing examiner 
will be required Providing the legal services incident to auch activities devolves 


upon the Office of the Solicitor and the attempt to abeorb the additional burden, 
oa the office is presently staffed, would ineseapably mean the deferment of other 


equally important and urgent worl Moreover, it ia to be expected that a aub 
tantinl number of appeals to the Secretary will be filed in these cases, and although 
ittaay not be a matter of serious proportion in the fiscal year 1057, the full poten 
tinl of the work certainly will be realized in the LU5S8 and ensuing faeal veare An 


decisions on appeals are rendered at the departmental level, further attention at 
that time will need to be focused on the ataffing facilities of the Washington head 
quarters Office to insure adequacy for the tiake then at hand 

‘To meet the new and immediate demands outlined, the ineronae in funda re 
queated will provide for the addition of 12 attorney md 7 clerical employees, 
The appropriation estimate for (057 aeeordingly ia in the anount of $2,817,000 
woagaineal $2,007,000 appropriated for the fiscal year LO56 

As an integrated establishment, whieh eame into being on July 1, 19054. as a 
consequence of the reorganization of the legal services of the Department, the 
Office of the Solicitor constitutes a single law office serving the Department as a 
whole, in contradistinetion to a collection of legal staffa respectively assigned to 
and serving exelusively individual agencies within the Department, as was the 
pattern of the pnaat In addition to the strieter accountability through central 
ized supervision for the performance of the legal work of the Departinent, the 
bonefite of primary importance accruing from the consolidation are the opportun 
ity to develop uniformity in legal policies and consistency in the interpretation 
of the atatutes and the laws applicable to departmental programa, and the greater 
utilization of personnel and skills 

Worklonds and their analyses are receiving close attention for the purposes of 
management and financial accounting, and efforta are being tnade to devine a 
method suitable to the measurement of the overall logal operations from the 
tandpoint of full recognition of budget implieation In thie connection, the 
count of recordable items of a written nature of over 100,000 matters received 
and close to the aame number of matters disposed of by the Office of the Solicitor 
during the fisenl year 1055 is hardly reflective of the actual work volume of the 


office during the period It is important to note that beyond such statistics are 
the factors of research and consultation, which are time-consuming endeavors i 
herent in the day-to-day performances of lawyers Although not currently au 


ceptible to numerical tabulation or to tranealation in work-unit terme, such factors 
must be taken into account in interpreting the dollar value of the legal services of 
the Department, and it is hoped that the means will be found to encompass these 
basic elements in our reporting system 

Mr. Armsrrnona, The appropriation that we are asking for this 
year is based upon the same figures available for fiscal year 1056, 
plus $172,000, which is supplemental due to the pay increase plus 
an merease of $120,000, which is required for the employment of 12 
new lawyers and additional clerical help and the attendant misecel 
laneous expenditures that are required for that additional personnel 

The increase of $120,000 comes about by virtue of the expanded 
program that the Bureau of Land Management is engaging in caused 
by the passayve in the last session of Congress of three bills. 
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I have elaborated on the required legal services consonant with the 
increased work by virtue of those three bills in my prepared statement. 
I should be bappy to orally expand on it if the committee desires. I 
am prepared to submit to you for the record our present personnel 
which incidentally corresponds pretty closely to our 1956 statement, 
and also any other data that the committee sees fit. 

Mr. Krrwan. The appropriation for 1956 was $2,525,000. The 
total request for 1957 is $2,817,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right. 


ADDITIONAL LEGAL WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. You request an increase of $120,000, including pro- 
vision for 19 new employees, to handle the additional legal work 
arising from several laws enacted last session. 

What is involved in this additional workload? 

Mr. Armstrona. The three bills are, first, Public Law 47, which 
is entitled ‘Relative to the Exploration, Location, and Entry of 
Mineral Lands Within the Papago Indian Reservation,” and in order 
to do that there will be additional hearings required as to the title 
of the lands within the reservation. There has to be a separation, 
in other words, of allotted and unallotted lands; whether owned by 
the tribe or not; and there will be, of course, many leases drawn by 
people who are interested in prospecting on the land. 

The other two laws are Public Law 167, which provides for the 
multiple use of the surface of lands on the public domain. It can 
be explained in this way: Heretofore, when a man made a mining 
location on a piece of the public domain he was entitled to the use of 
the surface of that claim. This law provides they are entitled to the 
use of so much of the surface as is necessary for their mining opera- 
tions, and that the rest of that surface may be used as the Bureau 
of Land Management, or the governmental agency that has the 
management of that surface, sees fit. 

The law provides further that the mining claimant may request a 
hearing on whether he needs the entire surface of the mining claim for 
his use. When such a hearing is held we will need the legal services 
of some of our lawyers, as well as the Bureau of Land Management 
which, I understand, is asking for an increase to expand their program 
to take care of Public Law 167. 

Then there is one further provision in that same public law that 
provides that if the Forest Service, we will say, wants the use of the 
entire surface mining claim, it may serve notice on the record locator 
that on such and such a date there will be a hearing to determine 
whether the locator needs any part of the surface in his operations as a 
miner. That is a salutary provision in the law, in my estimation, 
because there are a lot of so-called dormant mining claims in the 
records of the county clerk offices throughout the Western States 
which probably are now abandoned. By use of the provision in this 
law, serving notice on the record owner, it is apparent we will be able 
to eliminate from any further claim a good many of the mining claims 
that have been filed heretofore. 

The last public law is 359, which was passed in August of last year, 
and that permits the opening up of old power sites, power sites with- 
drawals, to mining locations. It provides for certain hearings to be 
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held in which lawyers will necessarily be required. It will require 
lawyers to prepare the notices which open up the withdrawn areas and 
it is estimated that at least two lawyers in the field will be required to 
go from State to State to conduct the hearing on that particular bill. 
That is pretty scanty, Mr. Chairman. | will be glad to go into it 
further if you wish. 
WORKLOAD STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. The law has been created and you have explained 
the process. Please provide for the record a statement of your work- 
load, the number of cases for the fiscal year 1955, compared with the 
estimate for the current year and 1957. 

Mr. Armstrona. As the committee knows, we integrated the 
Office of the Solicitor in July of 1954. Theretofore the lawyers were 
for the most part assigned to each of our bureaus and they operated 
on a semiautonomous basis. ‘There was no harmony as far as record- 
keeping was concerned, so it was very difficult to estimate the actual 
workload for all of the lawyers prior to the integration. Since then, 
however, we have kept pretty good records, and as a result we are 
submitting to you at this time the estimated paper workload for the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can insert that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Office of the Solicitor— Workload 


(Prepared Jan. 11, 1956) 











_ | Pe Pending ak. Received A | Disposed | Pending 
| 
Fiscal year 1955: | 


Departmental 657 31, 008 20, 391 2, 274 
Field 71, 151 70, 518 
Total 657 102, 159 99, 909 2, 274 





DEPARTMENTAL 


Fiscal year 1956: 


July 1955 2, 27 | 2, 828 | 2,831 2, 271 
August 1955 2271 | 2618 | 2, 523 | 2, 366 
September 1955 2, 366 2, 223 2, O98 2, 491 
October 1055 2, 491 2, 143 2, 204 | 2, 430 
November 1955 6 2, 430 2, 123 2, 348 2, 205 

Total_... | 2, 274 11, 935 12, 004 2, 206 
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O fice of the Solicitor— Workload—Continued 





FIELD 
cieteiecdiabiiian | | | 
| as | | Saera- an ™ 
Alaska Denver Los | Portland re Tulsa | Total 
Angeles | mento 
Pending at beginning of month } | 
July 10 | 472 1,008 | 1,333 252 | 362 
August ‘ 9 | 465 917 | 307 4 258 | 336 
september 6 iti 879 | 1, 32 280 327 
October | ll | 617 | 683 | 1, 242 305 | 305 
November 14 A67 | 647 | 1, 280 208 | 370 
| 
Total 10 | 472 1, OO8 1, 333 262 | 362 3, 437 
Received during month | 
July = 120 4, 004 323 1,345 | 1, 142 2, 223 
August 35 2,710 | $22] 1, 706 | 1,455 | 2, 888 
September ; 132 3, 624 | 330 1, 573 | 1, 218 2,459 | 
October 133 3, 631 | 241 | 1, 671 | 1,455 | 2,314 | 
November 219 | 4,116 | 226} 1, 526 | 1,325 | 2, 406 | 
Total 748 | 19,672} 1,442} 7,821 | 6,595 | 12,200 | 48, 568 
Disposed during month: 
July ; eS eae 130 | 2, 874 | 400 | 1, 337 | 1,136 | 2, 249 | 
August 138 | 2, 817 375 1, 630 1, 424 2, 897 | 
September 127 | 3, 686 376 | 1, 595 1,202 | 2,391 
October 130 | 3, 807 277 | 1, 521 1, 462 2, 339 | 
November 222 4, O80 286 | 1, 533 1,179 2, 282 
Total 747 17, 624 1,714] 7,616 6,403 | 12,158 | 46, 262 
Pending at end of month | | 
July 9 | 602 931} 1,341 258 | 336 | 
August 6 | 437 864 | 1, 383 289 | $27 
September 11 | 512 | 833 | 1, 209 | 305 395 
October 14 468 OA7 | 1, 392 208 370 
November 1 51a | 587 | 1, 282 | 444 | 404 | 
Total 11 519 | 587 | 1, 282 | 144 | 404 3, 337 


CONSOLIDATED LEGAL SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Has experience under the consolidated legal service 
proved as effective and efficient as originally predicted? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Yes; in fact, it has exceeded my expectations as 
far as success of the venture is concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. How? 

Mr. Armstrrona. Well, a brief answer to that question is that we 
are now able to extend our legal services to all of the Bureaus’ field 
offices. <A lot of those field offices had heretofore not had a lawyer at 
hand. At present, for instance, the Indian office at Albuquerque or 
Gallup has a lawyer there. He may not be a former employee of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, but he is a lawyer, so on a moment’s notice 
should an urgent question come up, he has a lawyer that is qualified 
to take care of whatever emergency arises. If itis of such a technical 
Indian nature that it requires further study, and the lawyer is not well 
versed or an expert in Indian law, his instructions are to send that to 
his regional office where there are experts in the Indian field and they 
in turn work with the local attorney to render all of the service that the 
local bureau personnel requires. That is the principal advantage of 
our integrated service. 

Now, | have a list of a score or more of very interesting cases that 
have actually come up. 

One case that comes to my mind immediately arose in San Francisco 
where the lawyer there was formerly with the National Park Service. 
He had a contract to draw with a concessionaire at one of the parks 
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involving the right-of-way over the park, or a part of it, for a 
transmission line. He being a former Park Service lawver, had had 
very little experience in drawing right-of-way agreements, but 
in Sacramento, just a few miles from where he was, there were a 
number of lawyers who work on nothing but right-of-way agree 
ments. As a result, within a matter of hours, he was able to contact 
a man who was able to work out his agreement without any diffi- 
culty and expedite the final conclusion of it. 


COACHING OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Armstrong, I read in the New York Times or 
the Washington Post and other papers that hearings are being con- 
ducted over in the Senate on this case about the timber up north 
| hope 1 am wrong about this, but I think they said that there was 
a lawyer who was coaching one of the witnesses and that he was 
from your agency, and that he was also distributing pamphlets. 

Mr. Armsrrona. 1 am quite sure no lawyer employed in the 
Interior Department is coaching any witnesses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was he there? 

Mr. Armstrona. There is a lawyer there. 

Mr. Kirwan. And the papers said that he was coaching witnesses. 
I am only speaking from what I read in the press. Did he or did he 
not? 

Mr. Armstrrona. He did not coach any witnesses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did he distribute pamphlets? 

Mr. Armstrrona. I do not know of any pamphlets that he dis- 
tributed. I am advised that there was a press release that was 
passed out. 

Mr. Kirwan. I read about this in the press, just like any other 
citizen. I read it in an editorial. I read it in the New York Times 
three times. It was on the front page for 2 days. 

Mr. Armsrrona. There was a press release released after some wit- 
ness testified. 1 think my lawyer probably helped to distribute that 
press release. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that that is what this Congress wants, 
or any Congress? 

Mr. Armstronea. Frankly, I do not see anything reprehensible in 
that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I| do; and also coaching the witness, 

Mr. Armsrrona. | am denying that he coached any witness; 

Mr. Kirwan. You are denying that he coached the witness? 

Mr. Armstron@,. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. | am only taking what I read in the paper. 

Mr. Armsrrona. | mean that he was not coaching any witness. 
Do you mean that he was putting words in the mouth of the witness 
when you say ‘‘coaching a witness’’? 

Mr. Kirwan. I can only tell you what I saw in the papers. | 
read it for 2 straight days in the New York Times on the front page. 
I read it in an editorial in the Washington Post— Coaching a Witness. 
I was not there. I did not read where the Department came up with 
much of a denial. 

Mr. Armstrong. I am certainly ready, able, and willing to make a 
denial, 
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Mr. Kirwan. I wish that somebody would deny it because I 
did not see where the Department denied it. 

Mr. Armstrrona. By coaching witnesses lawyers usually mean that 
somebody is telling the witness what to say. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the point that I am raising. 

Mr. Armstrrona. No employee of the Interior Department has 
told any witness what to say. 

Mr. Kirwan. The paper used the words “coaching the witness,’ 
and ‘distributing pamphlets.”’ 

Mr. Armsrrona. As far as passing out press releases is concerned, 
we did; as far as coaching any witnesses, as I interpret it; we did 
not. 

Mr. Krrwan. I do not think it is correct to pass it out. 

Mr. Armsrrona. The press releases passed out by him were state- 
ments that were submitted to the committee and were passed out 
after they were submitted. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all right if they were submitted to the 
committee. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Oh, yes. I will guarantee you nothing has been 
passed out prior to its iheielin. or anything in addition to anything 
that was given to the committee. 


INCREASED EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Norre.u. I have just one question. I have been under the 
impression for a long time that the Office of the Solicitor might be 
spending too much money. In days gone by I thought that we 
could save some money. I notice in the appropriation this year you 
are asking for more money than you received in this fiscal year. 
IT am assuming this is more money than you received during the 
previous fiscal year? 

Mr. Armstrronc. That is right. 

Mr. Norrevu. Probably it is more than the Solicitor has received 
for many years heretofore. 

I am a little bit disappointed that that is necessary. It looks like 
at least the Office of the Solicitor could be brought down to a more 
economical level. I wish that you would tell me why we cannot do 
that. I thought 3, 4 or 5 years ago ty Office of the Solicitor was 
spending too much money. I am a Democrat. I still think the 
Office of the Solicitor is spending inet much money, but yet I see the 
amount this year is more than it has been for se veral years. 

Mr. Armstrrona. That is right. Mr. Norrell, I have tried to ex- 
plain the reason for the $120,000 increase over last year’s appropria- 
tion. That is on account of the necessity of hiring some new lawyers 
to take care of these three laws that I have told you about. That is 
the only increase we have asked over last year—$120,000. 

Now, we have reduced our personnel. At the time we came in we 
had 225 lawyers on our payroll. We have 186 lawyers on our payroll 
today. Frankly, I just cannot state conscientiously that we can 
reduce that number any more and still render expeditious service. 

Mr. Norre.u. I know that you have increased expenditures, but 
it looks like you ought to be able to get through with a Tittle reduction. 
It is not a big item, but I am a bit disappointed. 

Mr. Armsrronc. I am as concerned about it as you are disap- 
pointed. Frankly, I am very conscious of the expenditure of that 
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much money. That is a terrific legal fee. 1 admit that, but we are 
doing a terrific legal business too. Our workload report will indicate 
just ‘the paper transactions we have made with the bureaus. They 
amount to over 100,000 items for the fiscal year, That does not take 
into consideration the score of times, almost daily, that we have 
consultations with bureau personnel and give advice to administrative 
people. That requires an untold amount ‘of hours of our total lawyers’ 
time. We have no way of estimating the number of hours that it 
takes for these outside oral conversations. ‘The workload that we are 
submitting is only our paperwork, but when you divide 100,000 by 
186 lawyers, vou find that we do a pretty good job of turning out work. 
| hope we are doing as adequate a job on our consultations 


PACIFIC TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. Maanuson. I notice in the committee print it is stated that 
all legal services have been consolidated except those involving the 
Pacific Trust Territory. I do not recall that we have had that ex- 
plained to us. Why is it excluded? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Well, we have a chief justice and an associate 
justice, a prosecuting attorney, and a public defender out in the trust 
territories and their salaries are paid by the trust territory. Con- 
gress appropriated their salaries through the trust territories as they 
do any other personnel working for them. We exercise professional 
supervision over them. They “send us work re ports; they keep us 
advised on what they are doing, and they have free access to any 
advice, consultation or briefing that we can render to them. Actually 
they are not paid by us and they are not included in this appropria- 
tion, and that is the reason we inserted that. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is there a matter of distance involved. Does that 
have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes; plus the fact that it seems to be the policy, 
and has been for a long time, to keep all of the territories in one 
basket, and you will have all the personnel and everything that goes 
with the trust territories distinct from anything else. 

Now, that does not include Alaska. 

Mr. Magnuson. | understand. 

Mr. Armsrrona. We have our own attorneys in Alaska. This is 
just the trust territories Truk and Samoa. 

Mr. Maanuson. | just happened to notice that in the print. 


INCREASED BUDGETS 


You completed integration and consolidation on the Ist of July 
1954, I believe. 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is right. 

Mr. Maanuson. I presume at that time, for the fiscal year 1955, 
the budget of your specific division must have gone up considerably. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Very considerably. 

Mr. Maanuson. Because you had to take in the services of legal 
officers who had not previously been operating under you. 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is correct. 

Mr. Maanuson. This year you are asking for an increase of 
$120,000. 














Mr. Anmsrrona,. That is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. Will this be the greatest amount ever appropriated 
or granted? 

Mr. Armsrrona. | think it is. 

Mr. Magnuson, For the Office of the Solicitor? 

Mr. Anmsrrona. That would be my guess. We have no way of 
knowing exactly the answer to that because we have never been able 
to find out just how much each of the bureaus paid for their legal 
services in the past, and prior to this integration. It is the largest 
figures we have requested since the integration. 

Mr. Maanuson. | serve on other subcommittees, and I am becom- 
ing disturbed at the very general upward trend in every appropriation 
request which we have had a look at so far. Next door the State 
Department is presenting its budget and appropriation requests and 
each division of the State Department is coming in and asking for 
very substantial increases. | am wondering what kind of a box we 
are going to get into before the end of the year if this pattern continues. 
$120,000 is a relatively modest amount as appropriations go in the 
Federal Government, but next door where every department is asking 
on the order of a 25-percent increase, we are going to have to scratch 
to find the money. 

COACHING OF WITNESSES 


Now, ® matter that the chairman brought up, coaching witnesses. 
I am wondering if you and the chairman are talking about the same 
thing in your definition of coaching a witness. 

Did not a witness before the committee in the other body investi- 
gating the Al Serena mining claim case testify there Tuesday that 
before appearing that day he had met with attorneys of the Interior 
Department down at the Interior Department to discuss his testimony? 

Mr. Armstrona. If I am not mistaken he testified that he met 
with an attorney, Mr. Parriott. 

Mr. Magnuson. Is Mr. Parriott here today? 

Mr. Armstrrona. No; he is not. 

Mr. Maanuson. I see his name is there on the list and I presumed 
that they were the witnesses who were going to be here. 

Mr. Armsrrona. I am sorry that I did not bring him. I actually 
wanted him to come because he is my associate solicitor in charge of 
public lands and as a result of the increased activity necessitated by 
the new laws, all of the new lawyers would fall within his field. That 
is the reason that I put him on the list. I thought that I could prob- 
erty take care of the answers to that question. I did not anticipate 
any questions on this one, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Maanuson. If you know, who was the witness? I have 
forgotten who it was who said he conferred with Mr. Parriott the 
morning of the testimony. 

Mr. Armsrrona. If I am not mistaken, the newspapers said that 
it was Mr. Appling. 

Mr. Maanuson. That still means nothing to me. 

Mr. Armsrrona. He is an employee of the Bureau of Mines, and 
the man who took the samples at the mine. 

Mr. Maanuson. Did he have anything to do with throwing the 
samples in the Rogue River? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I think that he had something to do with that, 
too. 
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Mr. MaGnuson. You were not present at this conference between 
Mr. Parriott and Mr. Appling? 

Mr. Armstrrona, No; | wasnot. [have not read any of the record, 
either, so [ am not able to positively state all of these things. I am 
giving it to you as the best of my memory and belief. Most of my 
information has come from the same source as yours the newspapers 

Mr. Maanuson. You stated categorically that none of your attor 
neys had coached the witnesses. I am wondering if you are relying 
on a lawyer’s rather narrow definition of the matter of “coaching 
witnesses,” 

[ would assume that Mr. Parriott conferred with Mr. Appling 
within a matter of hours before Mr. Appling gave his testimony to the 
committee in the other body and that they were not talking about 
anything else. As | remember the conference took place before 
breakfast. It must have been thought a rather urgent conference 
and the timing of it would indicate that was the subject, which it was, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. Armsrrona. It probably was. I have not questioned Mr. Par- 
riott, but | am just testifying to you IT can guarantee Mr. Parriott did 
not put any words in that witness’ mouth. He did not tell him how to 
testify, | ae you that, because that just is not ethical and it is 
not being done, Certainly Mr. Parriott would never do such a thing. 
1 «lo not think ine has been any indication, Congressman, that Mr. 
Appling’s testimony has not been truthful. That charge has never 
been leveled at him. 

Mr. Maanuson. No, but your assurance that Mr. Parriott did 
not coach the witness is based upon your faith in Mr. Parnott and not 
personal knowledge of the situation? 

Mr. Armstrrona. That is right. [ would be glad to have Mr. 
Parriott come up and tell the committee that himself, or admit it, 
if he did. 

Mr. Magnuson. That would be up to the chairman. [ would 
assume Mr. Parriott eventually might clarify that situation in the 
other body. 

Mr. Armsrrona, T think so, too. 

Mr. Maanuson. It is not our function to investigate this patent 
case; so, so far as | am concerned, while if Mr. Parriott were here I 
would like to ask him about it, | would not want him to make a 
special trip up here for that when it doubtless will come out in the 
other body anyway. 

In any event, your statement is that Mr. Parriott or none of your 
attorneys coached the witness, but that one of your attorneys did 
confer with the witness, had a special meeting in the Interior Depart- 
ment almost immediately before that witness gave his testimony. 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is right. 


STATUS OF BACKLOGS 


Mr. Fenton. I presume that the extra money you are asking for 
in the next fiscal year is due to the fact there has been additional 
legislation. 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is correct, 

Mr. Fenton. And according to your justifications I notice that 
you are keeping pretty well abreast of your current problems. 
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Mr. Armstrrona. That is correct. 

Mr. Frenron. And your main trouble at the moment is that you 
have a backlog of a lot of cases. 

Mr. Armsrrona. We have backlogs; yes. 

Mr. Fenron. But you are keeping abreast of the things that come 
up currently? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. That is right. The backlogs are not varying one 
way or the other to any substantial degree. 

Mr. Fenton. I recall that the Bureau of Land Management and 
other bureaus have a terrific backlog of cases. Naturally that comes 
under your jurisdiction, does it not? 

Mr. Armsrrona. All legal work does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. | think that is all. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. MaaGnuson. One more question. In reading over the justifi- 
cations, I see some statistics from the standpoint of workload, to the 
effect that 
The records of the office reveal that in the fiscal year 1955 there were 31,008 mat- 
ters received and 29,391 matters disposed of at the Washington level. 

That does not mean legal cases, does it? 

Mr. Armstrrona. No. 

Mr. Maanuson. What does it mean? Would it mean a letter from 
a citizen requesting information? 

Mr. ArmstrronG. That would be one; yes. It includes all of the 
paperwork that goes through our office. 

Mr. Maanuson. If a citizen wrote you 10 letters, would that be 
10 items in this table of 31,000? 

Mr. Armstrrona. That is right, if there were 10 replies. If there 
were 10 letters on the same subject but only 5 replies, there would 
be a total of 5. It does not count, in other words, incoming letters; 
it counts the things we have actually worked on and disposed of. 
We do not count incoming letters; we count the transactions that we 
have done some paperwork on, that we have done some legal work 
on—wherever we answer questions from citizens, from personnel and 
bureaus. 

Mr. Maanuson. I am a citizen and I write you a letter and you 
reply: Is that two cases? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. No—one. 

Mr. Maanuson. If I write you another letter and you reply— 

Mr. Armsrrona. It becomes two. 

Mr. Magnuson. On the same subject—it would be two cases? 

Mr. ArMstrona. Two cases if we wrote two replies. 

Mr. Maanuson. What did it cost your office to count these letters? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Miss Mahon, is there any way of estimating the 
cost of that? 

Miss Manon. It is done in our Docket and Records Section, and 
they do many things as well as the recording of the volume of work 
going in and coming out. I think perhaps we could. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is this particular record kept for the information 
of this committee when you make an appropriation request? 

Miss Manon. It is kept for a number of reasons—in addition to the 
flow and control of documents. In the recruitment process, for 
example, the qualifications needed for the different types of work are 
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developed from the volume of work in the different categories and the 
disposition of each category within given periods of time. The records 
serve to inform the Solicitor what he currently has in his office and 
what is pending. He will know for the purpose of answering inquiries 
from Members of Congress in support of a specific item of appropria- 
tion request, how much of a volume of incoming and outgoing there is 
being handled by the office and what is pe nding at the beginning and 
end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Armstrona,. The basic document from which the workload 
is taken, Congressman, serves another very important purpose, 
namely, keeping track of what inquiries have come to us and what 
we have not disposed of; so that if a backlog develops in one particular 
area and we find there have been some inquiries going back 2 or 3 
months late, then I can finger them and go immediately to that par- 
ticular section and find out from the Assistant Solicitor why the backlog 
is increasing and why some old letters are not more promptly answered. 

Every office must maintain some type of incoming record and to 
whom that letter or inquiry was assigned, or there would never be 
any accounting for them; they would get lost in the jungle and there 
would not be any overall control. So it does serve more of a purpose 
than just to compute the backlog for this particular purpose. 

Mr. Maanuson. I am glad of that; because I do not think the 
figures mean much as a matter of justification and I was wondering 
if they are worthwhile. 

Mr. Armstrrona. You are right. 

Mr. Steminskr. Do I understand you to say this is part of your 
dockets and records section? 

Miss Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Steminskr. It means just like an infantry CP a lot of things 
for identification and future reference. 

Miss Manon. And to maintain current control of the movement 
of those documents through the office and within the Department. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Armstrong, for appearing before the 
committee. ; 

Mr. Armstrrona. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


Monpay, JANUARY 16, 1956. 
Orrick oF Minerats MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 

SPENCER 8S. SHANNON, DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM E. 8. FLORY, STAFF ECONOMIST 

DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


Programing and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 
Program by activities: Coordination of activities (total obli- 
gations) ndiWieéenieeteunn “ $225, 000 | $308, 000 


Financing: Appropriation... ........-- ei aii 225, 000 | 308, 000 
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Comgaitons by objects 


| 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions | 26 | 26 
Fuil-time equivalent of all other positions 4 | 4 
Average number of all employee | 20 | 30 
Number of employees at end of year 26 26 
Average salaries and grades | 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $8, 158 $8, 186 
Average grade . GS-10.7 (iS-10.7 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $127, 700 | $211, 700 
Positions other than permanent ‘ 35, 000 | 35, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week buse 1, 000 
Total personal service 163, 700 246, 700 
02 Travel 11, 000 | 41, 000 
03 Transportation of things 400 | 400 
04 Communication service 4, 000 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 9, 000 | 9, 000 
07 Other contractual service 2,400 | 2, 400 
08 Sup lies and material 1, 500 1, 500 
09_. Equipment. . ‘ 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Total obligations ‘ obs 225, 000 308, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| | | 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1057 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $225, 000 | $308, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 25, 000 
Total budget authorizations available 225, 000 | $33, 000 

EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | | 

} 

Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations 200, 000 285, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 15, 000 
Total expenditures | 200, 000 | 300, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward 25, 000 33, 000 
Total expenditures and balances 225, 000 333, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wormser, do you want to make a statement? 

Mr. Wormser. The budget request of the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1957 includes an item of $308,000 for the 
operation of the Office of Mine rals Mobilization. ‘This Office func- 
tions under my immediate supervision and is responsible for carrying 
out the Department’s responsibilities for preparedness measures in 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels. The Office was established last 
year largely as an outgrowth of the work and findings of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy and, more specifically, 
to meet the additional responsibilities for metals and minerals pre- 
paredness which were delegated to the Secretary by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. The Office serves as the focal point within 
the Department and within the Government primarily for the devel- 
opment of mobilization plans for metals, minerals, and solid fuels 
and as a skeleton staff for action in an emergency to assure continuity 
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of supply of these materials. In addition the Office serves as a stall 
adviser and assistant to the Secretary on mobilization-related matters, 
as the coordinator for the various bureaus of the Department on 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels mobilization problems, and as the 
representative of the Department in dealing with other agencies and 
with industry on mobilization problems. 

The most important single job of the Office in the coming year is 
to assess critically the preparedness of the Nation in the supply of 
the 70 or 80 essential metals, minerals, and solid fuels, and to develop 
and recommend measures necessary to protect the national security 
In connection with this work, it is our intention to establish and 
maintain the fullest possible cooperation, understanding, and par 
ticipation with these industries upon which the national security 
depends. 

The present increase in the request over the $225,000 granted last 
year was anticipated by the committees of Congress last year. As 
had been expected, the expenditures for the new Office during the 
second quarter of the fiseal year were substantially above those in 
the beginning of the current year and will increase beyond the present 
level as operations reach the anticipated 1956-57 level. 

Mr. Spencer S. Shannon, Director of the Office of Minerals Mobili 
zation, is present and will provide further detail on the operations of 
the Office. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement, Mr. Shannon? 

Mr. SHannon. Yes, I have. With your permission, I will insert 
it in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER S. SHANNON, Direcror, OrriceE or MINERALS 
MOBILIZATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


As Secretary Wormser has indicated, $308,000 is being requested for operation 
of the Office of Minerals Mobilization for fiscal year 1957. The Office began 
operations on appropriated funds on July 1, 1955, and since that time the rate 
of expenditure has increased as staff has been recruited. It is anticipated that 
the rate of spending by the end of the current fiscal year will approximate the 
funds requested for fiscal 1957. 

While the period since the beginning of this fiscal year has been devoted in 
large part to work on only those mobilization problems having the utmost urgeney 
which were especially assigned to Interior by ODM, substantial progress has been 
made in providing the groundwork for effective fulfillment of the full range of 
mobilization responsibilities—staffing, working out understandings and admini 
trative arrangements within the Department and with other agencies, and estab- 
lishing working relationships with the minerals industry, including the appoint- 
ment of industry advisory committees, and arranging for the release from indus- 
try of men with wide e xperience and understanding for full-time employment in 
OMM. ‘The spadework is now well advanced, but has not reached the point 
where it is possible to translate into man-years and dollars the ultimate peacetime 
level of OMM operations, 

There is, of course, no way of estimating with precision the workload that may 
be entailed by the special projects which ODM may assign to the Department 
during fiscal 1957 and thereafter, Some of these special problems assigned by 
ODM to date have been drawn from the accumulation of problems of previous 
years; some have arisen currently in connection with policy changes and modifi- 
cations in the overall mobilization plans. 
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In view of the organizational relationships within the Department, unforeseen 
urgent assigninents by ODM or other emergency operations can within certain 
limits be met by secretarial action in readjusting work priorities and drawing 
more heavily on the constituent bureaus of the Department and their personnel. 
In the main, however, it is believed that request for appropriations for full peace- 
time coverage of OM M’s continuing responsibilities should be deferred until 1958. 
During the current and 1957 fiscal years the preparatory work will be completed, 
the basic statistical work will be accomplished, the interagency and industry 
relations will be established, and the operational plans of OMM can then reflect 
the funds required to support the essential continuing operations which OMM 
must perform, In the interim, the Office will maintain itself in readiness for 
emergency action in the event of a major catastrophe, 


B, HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization is, in general, responsible through the 
Secretary to the Office of Defense Mobilization for continuous evaluation of the 
preparedness position of the United States in mineral raw materials and solid 
fuels, and for preparing and submitting to ODM recommendations for Govern- 
ment action whenever necessary to assure adequate supplies of such commodities 
to meet needs under conditions of partial or full mobilization. These recom- 
mendations for Government action relate to measures to maintain adequate mo- 
bilization base levels, establishment or modification of expansion goals, use of 
financial aids and incentives, objectives of stockpiling programs, estimates of 
materials, equipment, and transportation requirements for the metals, minerals, 
and solid fuels industries, evaluation of proposed foreign minerals exploration 
and development programs, and adoption of standby orders and regulations 
as readiness measures. 

In addition, the Office of Minerals Mobilization is responsible for maintaining 
guidance and leadership to the metals, minerals, and solid-fuels industries in 
preparation for an emergency. It also screens and recommends to ODM on 
applications for rapid tax amortization, loans, and similar assistance for the 
solid-fuels industry. 

The mobilization authority of the Office of Minerals Mobilization is derived 
from order 2781 of January 6, 1955, of the Secretary of the Interior which delegated 
to this Office those functions and responsibilities relating to solid fuels, the pro- 
duction of coal chemicals, and the distribution of petroleum coke, and to metals 
and minerals (other than domestic exploration for metals and minerals and 
certain functions redelegated to the Administrator of General Services) which the 
Secretary had received by delegation or redelegation issued pursuant to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and pursuant to other law by 
virtue of authority delegated to him under that act, as amended. This delegation 
transferred to the Office of Minerals Mobilization metals and minerals responsi- 
bilities which previously had been vested in the Secretary and solid fuels responsi- 
bilities which had previously been delegated to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines by the Secretary. 

The authority of the Secretary with respect to metals and minerals was con- 
tained in delegations by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on 
November 12, 1954, in Defense Mobilization Orders I-7, amendment 1 (revised) ; 
VII—5, amendment 1; and I-13. DMO I-13 served basically as a summarization 
and restatement of functions otherwise delegated or assigned to the Secretary 
of the Interior. These solid-fuels functions were transferred to the Office of 
Minerals Mobilization upon the creation of the Office in January 1955. 

The Director of the Office was appointed in May 1955, and the Office commenced 
operation on funds appropriated for it on July 1, 1955. 

During the past 6 months the Office has relied primarily upon the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey for the collection, compilation, analysis and 
evaluation of data on minerals and solid fuels, and upon assistance from other 
organizations within the Department, primarily the technical review staff. This 
has, of course, increased the workload upon these bureaus and has resulted in a 
realinement of priorities and personnel. However, it is believed that every 
effort should be made to avoid the creation in OMM of technical and scientific 
staffs which would duplicate or parallel the knowledge and experience to be found 
elsewhere within the Department. Indeed, one of the principal reasons for the 
delegation of minerals mobilization responsibilities to the Department of the In- 
terior was to correct the situation, found by the President’s Cabinet Committee 
on Minerals Policy, wherein mobilization ““ * * * activities relating to minerals 
have been reduced to a bare skeleton basis and divided among several agencies.” 
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It is recognized that an organizational pattern which involves major reliance upon 
other governmental organizations and direct communication with industry and 
industry advisory committees, precedent to the fulfillment of its responsibilities, 
may not have the initial pickup and acceleration of a plan which calls for a single- 
purpose self-contained organization unit. Substantial progress has been made in 
establishing the working relations and understandings with the other organiza- 
tional units and with industry, but the arrangements are not complete and are 
not fully satisfactory. However, the economies of operation, the technical 
adequacy and soundness of the recommendations, and the integration of prepared- 
ness action with general minerals policy which can ultimately be achieved by 
pursuing the present organizational plan make it imperative to do everything 
possible to make it succeed and at the same time respond to current ODM requests 
and mobilization problems as promptly and as adequately as possible in the cir- 
cumstances, Both the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey will take 
account of this effort in their budget presentations, 


C, OPERATIONS 


Much of the work completed by the Office thus far has been in response to 
specific requests from the Office of Defense Mobilization for information, advice, 
and recommendations. Attention has been directed particularly to estab lishing 
the mobilization bases for several critical materials, to the rapid tax-amortization 
program, and to special problems involving Government contract programs, 


(a) Mobilization base 


Principal attention has been given to mobilization base problems and particular 
stress will continue to be given to this phase of the mobilization program during the 
remainder of the current fiscal year and during fiscal 1957. These problems 
involve evaluation of probable sources of materials and availability of facilities 
during future periods of full or partial mobilization as against estimated require- 
ments. Where there appears a gap, alternative means of closing the gap are 
studied and a program for positive action by the Government or industry or jointly 
is recommended to the Office of Defense Mobilization for approval. The OMM 
is expected to review each commodity stiuation periodically to determine what 
changes have taken place and to determine whether programs are now required or 
now need to be modified, 

Mobilization supply evaluations have been completed and program recommen- 
dations have been made to the Office of Defense Mobilization on lead and zine, 
fluorspar, antimony, battery-grade manganese and selenium. A number of addi- 
tional evaluations are in progress, including those for the materials included under 
H. R. 6373. Among the other materials and facilities now under study are metal- 
lurgical grade manganese, tungsten, mica, asbestos, chrome, beryl, columbium- 
tantalum, mercury, iron ore storage capacity, aluminum and bauxite, cobalt, cop- 
per, graphite, nickel, tale, and rutile. During the remainder of the current fiscal 
vear and during the 1957 fiscal year it is expected that OMM will review these 
commodity and facility evaiuations and programs for necessary revision and will 
prepare initial evaluations and, where necessary recommend positive programs, for 
the 50 or more remaining metals, minerals, and solid fuels and the facilities for 
their production which were assigned to Interior by the ODM, 


(b) Expansion goals 

The expansion goal programs, involving the use of rapid tax amortization, is 
one of the devices available to meet anticipated gaps in mobilization supply. 
Special attention was directed to these programs by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation in connection with its review of all of the open expansion goals. The 
OMM participated in this review and evaluated the need for continuing to issue 
rapid tax amortization certificates in alumina and aluminum, antimony, asbestos, 
barite, bauxite, beryl, chromite, cobalt, byproduct coke, columbite and tantalite 
ores, copper, fluorspar, iron ore and taconite, lead, manganese ore, mercury, 
molybdenum, nickel, rare rarths, rutile, selenium, titanium, tungsten and zine. 
In addition on special request from ODM, evaluation and recommendations have 
been made on molybdenum, chemical grade chrome, rare earths and aluminum, 
Work is in progress on evaluation of the need for rapid tax amortization for iron 
ore sintering facilities and taconite. During the remainder of the current fiscal 
year and during the 1957 fiscal year, the Office expects to evaluate the need for 
rapid tax amortization programs primarily as part of the broad mobilization 
supply analyses, except for routine periodic review of the goals still open and 
except as urgent special problems may arise. 
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(c) Special problems 


The ODM has referred to the Department of the Interior for study and recom 
mendations a number of specific issues, including those involving nickel stockpile 
acquisition proposals, Jamaica-type bauxite, mica research, minerals tariffs, and 
tungsten, columbium-tantalum and chrome concentrates. COMM expects to be 
called upon by ODM for information, advice and assistance both in program 
evaluation and policy development as occasion requires. In connection with 
policy development, the OMM. assists within the Department in connection with 
the Secretary's participation in the Defense Mobilization Board and represents 
the Department on the Interagency Materials Advisory Committee, 

(d) Industry requirements 

In connection with its readiness responsibilities, the Office has contracted with 
the Bureau of Mines to obtain and evaluate data on the requirements of the 
minerals industry for steel, copper, and ahiminum for maintenance, repair, opera 
tine supplies and installations (MRO) When this information is available, later 
during the current fiseal vear, it will serve as a basis for claimaney action in event 
of emergency Procedures are currently being developed for instituting a claim 
ancy system should it be required, 

(e) Continuity of Government and production 

Plans and programs are being developed for emergeney industry and govern 
mental action on a commodity-by-commodity basi: The Office has participated 
in various alerts, Preparatory work and planning for continuity of Government 
and industrial production is continuing. The Office is currently cooperating with 
the Civil Defense Administration in connection with solid fuels preparedness and 
expects to continue this special phase of activity through fiseal 1957, 


(f) Advisory committees 


Shortly after appropriations were made available to the Office on July 1, 1955, 
action was taken to establish industry advisory committees on 14 of the assigned 
minerals industries. The Defense Advisory Committee on Coke and Its Coal 
Chemicals had previously been established Meetings were held in December 
of the committees on mica, bervl, asbestos, chromite, manganese, tungsten and 
columbium-tantalum and a meeting of the fluorspar committee has been called 
for January 18 Meetines of the other established committees will be held and 
additional committees will be organized as soon as practicable, 


D, PLANS AND NEEDS 


The proposed staffing pattern, which we plan to achieve by the beginning of 
the fiseal year 1957, calls for a total of 26 full-time people and an expenditure at 
the rate of $246,700, including consultants’ fees, involving 16 full-time professional 
people and 10 secretaries and clerks. In addition to the positions of Direetor 
and Deputy Director, there will be five coordinators for various segments of industry 
who will be men with industry backgrounds and will be responsible for assuring 
preparedness and emergency action with respect to the industry segments to 
which they are assigned, The plan ineludes nine full-time professional positions to 
provide staff assistance to the Director and the coordinators, In addition there 
will be the advisory committees and a number of consultants who will be called in 
as needed, This staff, with substantial support of the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey and with assistance of the Technical Review Staff should be 
able to fulfill the program set forth above. 

The other items included in the present request have been calculated as essential 
support for the program outlined for fiscal 1957. 


Mr. Suannon. This Office, as Secretary Wormser has indicated, is 
a new one. We were granted $225,000 for the present fiscal year. 
We have requested $308,000 for the coming fiscal year 1957. 

We really have no way of knowing whether or not ultimately that 
$308,000 will be sufficient for full peacetime coverage which we will 
approach in the fiscal year 1958. 
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1957 PROGRAM 


The 1957 program calls for cleaning up all of the backlog of the 
ODM projects which have been given us and which represent an 
accumulation over some little time. We will also complete the 
establishment of our industry advisory committee We will call 
more of them on different subjects and in some instances possibly 
request a review of materials for which we have already asked thei 
advice, We will build up our industry relationship And we will 
supply analyses of assigned materials and facilitie You will find 
in the statement the circumstances under whieh the Office was 
created, You will find, of course, im the budget in tatement of the 
anticipated personnel involved and the expenses involved 

The office came into being very largely through the information 
developed in the President’s Cabinet. Committee. We received our 
authority by delegation to the Secretary of the Interior which was in 
turn redelegated in part to the Office of Minerals Mobilization 
The solid fuels function is that of the old Defense Solid Fuels Admin 
istration which now rests in the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 


SVECIAL PROBLEMS 


So far this year we have, as I said, devoted a great deal of our time 
to the special problems which have been presented by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. We have completed for them mobilization 
base analyses on six materials, We have seventeen now in progre 

We have completed evaluation of 31 expansion goals for them. Ws 
have had many problems on tariffs, Jamaica bauxite, and other type 
of questions and problems. 

We are working, of course, all the time on continuity of government 
in case of attack. We are circularizing now, through the Bureau of 
Mines, some 30,000 mines in order to be prepared to act as claimant 
for the industry for materials for maintenance, operation and repair 
under whatever material control plan is in effect at the time of emerg 
eney, 

We are working on and have well in hand the conservation orders 
the use orders for the various materials in case of shortages 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


As I said, we have appointed 14 advisory committees varying 
from 8 to 15 or 16 men. In those advisory committees we have 
found a balance in the small, the large and the intermediate concerns, 
and a good geographic balance as well. We have called some of those 
committees into meeting already. We have one coming on Wednes 
day of this week, and it is our purpose to call additional ones a little 
later in the year. 

Mr. Kinwan. You say that this is a new agency created in the 
past year. You asked for $225,000 for 1956. Now you are requesting 
$308000. 

Mr. SuHannon. We asked for $300,000 but we were granted $225,000 
That cut was due to the expectation by the Congress that we would 
not be able to staff up. In fact, it has been very difficult to get the 
type of men we want into the office. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR MINERALS AND SOLID FUELS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. This other agency that preceded you had a wonderful 
record for 10 straight years, from 1947 to 1957. I would like to see 
if you could take a page out of their book, and find out what they 
were spending in peacetime. I do not want you running wild. I 
know that it is hard to get trained technicians. We are way back 
of some of the other nations of the earth in training technicians and 
engineers. 


COOPERATION WITH BUREAU OF MINES AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. SHannon. | think that you should know that we count to a 
large degree on the technicians and statisticians in the Bureau of 
Mines and the United States Geological Survey. It would seem to 
me to be a rank duplication for us to set up an office with duplicate 
statisticians and duplicate analysts when the very best material that 
can be had in Government is right there. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not going to staff yourself with them. 
Occasionally you would like to have somebody who can explain what 
the Bureau of Mines tells you. 

Mr. Suannon. We have a very good working agreement. 

Mr. Kirwan. You already have a qualified staff in the Bureau of 
Mines. You want someone in your office who can analyze information 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. SHannon. That is correct. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Mr. SuHannon. We want some men that have been hard to get. 
We would like to have some men who know present day industrial 
problems. The field for recruiting those men is limited. The 
companies are working hard and they are expanding. They are 
calling back men that they have retired. They are calling them 
back for special jobs. I must say that men active in corporations 
today are very fearful of coming into Government work. We have 
difficulty in even getting men to serve on advisory committees. 

Even in the case of paid consultants it is difficult to get any men 
except those who are primarily professional consultants in their 
own field. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHannon. I was just pointing out the difficulties in getting 
representatives from companies to serve on advisory committees. 
We have been forced to limit ourselves to professional consultants 
to a large degree. So far as getting men from industry into our 
office is concerned, we could use them, sir. ‘There is a real place for 
them. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many employees do you have now? 

Mr. nen We have 15. We will go to 26 by the end of this 
fiscal ver 

Mr. ow iN. Youhave 15 employees. Where will this $308,000 go? 

Mr. SHannon. I think you should know that we just have the 
beginnings of our force now. We were spending a little higher than 
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half the requested rate at the end of this calendar year, and I think 
possibly the 26 will take just about the amount of money requested. 

Mr. Kirwan. And 26 topflight men will require the $308,000? 

Mr. SHANNON. That is right. IL understand that the $308,000 is 
the total and the personnel is $246,700. 

Mr. Norreui. The main difference then in this year’s appropria- 
tion and what you are requesting for next year is the difference in 
personnel costs. 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes. The items other than personnel remain about 
the same. 

Mr. Norrewu. In other words, outside the personnel cost, $127,700 
for 1956 and the $211,700 for 1957, the rest of the items are insignifi- 
cant in making up the total of $308,000 for 1957. 

Mr. SHannon. Yes, but I think that I should say in the House 
committee report of last year they said that “The amount allowed 
($250,000) should be sufficient until experience has shown more 
clearly the scope and magnitude of the activities of the office,” and 
in the Senate report it is said that “It is the view of the committee 
that the reduction of $75,000 below the budget estimate will not 
impair the program as there will be delays in organizing a staff for 
this new activity.” That is exactly what we ran into. They were 
correct. 

Mr. Norrewu. I see that you have not requested any additional 
money at all for several of these items here. The main thing is 
personnel. 

Mr. Suannon. That is correct. 


TYPE OF PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Mr. Jensen. I believe you said that you had trouble in getting 
suitable personnel. What type of personnel do you need right now 
over and above what you have? 

Mr. SHANNON. We need several men who have lately come from 
industry, either by retirement or whatever method may have caused 
them to reach that situation. I would be very happy to take some 
people who have retired of their own free will, or have reached the 
age of 65. 

Mr. Jensen. Schooled in what? 

Mr. SHannon. Schooled very definitely in the industrial intricacies 
of producing a group of metals; people who know the impact of export 
quotas, tariffs, subsidies, and supply and demand situations, not 
only in the United States, but throughout the world. 

Mr. Jensen. Cannot you get that information from the people now 
in the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. SHANNON. No; that type of information we cannot get there. 

Mr. Jensen. And you cannot get it from any other agency of 
Government? 

Mr. SHannon. No; I know of none. We may be called upon, for 
instance, to recommend a mobilization base—the amount of produc- 
tion that should be maintained permanently and capable of a certain 
amount of expansion so that we do not need to go into so-called forced 
draft operations during a war. We need a person who can interpret 
the facts that are brought from the Bureau of Mines and the Geolog- 


ical Survey—to know what ores go to what furnaces, which im- 
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ports mix well with other imports, whether it is necessary to sinter the 
fines we are getting in greater proportion in imports, the ore being 
handled many times and breaking down. 

The man must have a lot of practical experience. 

Mr. Jensen. How many kinds of people like that do you need? 

Mr. Suannon. Three of that particular kind right now. 

Mr. Jensen. Next after them what kind of people do you need? 

Mr. SHannon. Then we need some people who are conversant 
with readiness measures, people who could quickly get the pitch of 
what is means to be prepared in the event of an emergency. There 
are very few of them. 

Mr. JenseN. How many people in these two categories do you 
have now? 

Mr. SHANNON. Two in the latter category. We need three more 
in the former category. We have a man in solid fuels. We have a 
man now in our iron and alloying materials and a man in base metals, 
but we need a man in light metals and one in ceramics and similar 
materials. I have not as yet been able to find a deputy. Weneed an 
outstanding staff man who can coordinate the supply analyses. 
We have a man who handles the economic end and doubles in brass— 
wears two hats. 

Mr. Jensen. I see that the average salary is $8,158. 

Mr. Suannon. It will always be high, sir. 


SIZE OF STAFF 


Mr. Jensen. I can understand that. So long as you keep your 
staff down to a minimum as compared to other agencies, that will be 
all right, because after all you do require people who are well qualified 
in the business. 

You are asking for how many people? 

Mr. SuHannon. I believe 11 additional hands to bring us to the 
full staff—11 more than we have on board now. 

Mr. JENSEN. You say that you are not sure this $308,000 will 
suffice; that you may have to come back. 

Mr. SHannon. Lam not sure atall. It will be dependent to a great 
degree on additional loads thrown on us by ODM. Interior is a 
delegate agency and the delegation comes to us; so ODM feels free, 
as the y should, to pose these “problems to us. I fear they have had 
a backlog of them and no place in Government to get the answers up 
to now. The result is that they are giving us plenty to do. I know 
that they are holding back the load on us so that we will not be too 
discouraged, and I know that in turn we are holding back the load 
we would ordinarily ask the assistance of the Bureau of Mines and 
Survey for, so that the commodity people in those organizations will 
not be discouraged. 


COMMITTEE ATTITUDE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Jensen. I think it is only proper that I should say to you now 
this committee has for many years looked with disfavor upon sup- 
plemental appropriations. There are times, of course, when they 
cannot be avoided, we realize, and possibly this is one of those cases. 
But too often budget requests are made at the beginning of the year 
and we have discovered that the agencies knew when they made their 
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original request that they were going to ask for more money. Fearful 
of the House committee, which is apparently a little more conservative 
than the other body, too many of them have waited until they got 
over to the other body to ask for the full amount they thought they 
would need. I am bringing that to your attention because | think it 
is only fair to let you know about it, 

Mr. SHannon. Mr. Jensen, I meant to convey the impression that 
as we finished out the fiscal year 1957 and finally go into 1958, we 
will be thoroughly organized and it may take more money in the 
fiscal year 1958. I did not propose to come back to you for additional 
appropriations in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to get that cleared up. I think that 
every Member here understood that you were expecting to come 
back for more money, or thought that you might have to come back 
for more money in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. SHannon. No; it will be a dire emergency if we should have 
any occasion to do that. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, this is a new branch of the Government 
and the Department. I think it is just as important a cog in the 
wheel as the Oil and Gas Division. I have heard some very nice 
remarks made about the Oil and Gas Division from this side of the 
table, and I certainly hope as years go by we can say the same thing 
about this new organization. 

Mr. Suannon. I hope we can justify your confidence. 

Mr. Fenton. I am sure you can from the testimony given here 
today. 

Mr. Sremrnski. I have nothing to say except to wish Mr. Shannon 
the very best in his new assignment, and to assure him of our coopera- 
tion in every way possible—at least mine. 

Mr. Saannon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you gentlemen for your appearance and the 
information you have given the committee. 


Monpay, JANUARY 16, 1956. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

DEPUE FALCK, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

EARL J. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 

ROYALE K. PIERSON, ASSISTANT RANGE OFFICER 

WALTER H. HORNING 

CHARLES FOGELQUIST 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, Mr. Woozley, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Wooz.try. We are fortunate to have with us today Assistant 
Secretary D’Ewart. I think he has an opening statement. 

Mr. Krrwan. If you want, if it is not too long, just give us the 
highlights. 
Mr. D’Ewarr. No; it is only one page. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY For Pusiic LAND MANAGEMENT 


It is a pleasure to appear here today with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement which, as you know, is charged with the responsibility for 
the proper use and conservation of a tremendous amount of the natural 
resources of this Nation. This Bureau is responsible for administering 
the vast mineral resources on Federal lands as well as leasing the 
submerged lands on the outer Continental Shelf. They also admin- 
ister the range and forestry resources on the public domain and on 
the O. and C. lands in Oregon. 

The conservation of these resources does not necessarily mean 
hoarding them but rather their wise use to obtain maximum benefits 
to the country today, and to provide for generations yet to come. 
The soil and moisture conservation program is an example of con- 
serving the most basic resource, the land itself. 

The petroleum, mining, lumber, and livestock industries are 
dependent to a large extent on resources on Federal lands. Their 
needs, together with the demands of the public, have created backlogs 
of work. The Bureau is presenting a program to meet these needs 
and to render to industry and the public the services to which they 
are entitled. This plan includes a slightly expanded program for 
surveys and resurveys to facilitate other operations. 

I would like to direct the attention of this committee to the fact 
that the Bureau is one of the real revenue producers in the Govern- 
ment. Granting the requests will permit the Bureau to render greater 
service to the public, make available a greater volume of the resources 
and provide a substantial increase in revenue to the Government. 

During the few months since I came with this Department, I have 
been impressed with the magnitude of their problems and the sin- 
cerity of their efforts to meet them. I will leave the detailed justifica- 
tion to the Director of the Bureau, Mr. Woozley, whom you know, 
and confine my remarks to complete support of the Bureau’s program 
as it has been presented to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. Now, Mr. Woozley. 


STATEMENT OF Direcror, Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wooz.ey. We have a general statement which I think all of 
you have. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may insert that in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Epwarp Wooz.iey, Direcror, Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I appreciate the opportunity to again meet with you as we review our activities 
and to outline what we have accomplished during the past year, what we propose 
to do during the current year and what our plans are for the ensuing year. This 
statement will highlight our program and we can discuss details as we review the 
individual activity programs. 

The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for the administration of 
mineral resources on the outer Continental Shelf and on 700 million acres of Federal 
land and the surface resources on 470 million acres of public domain in the United 
States and Alaska. The wise use of our natural resources, I know, has been of 
considerable concern to you and to other Members of Congress as it has been to 
us. I know you are aware that proper conservation includes not only protection 
of what we have but its proper and timely use, especially those resources of a 
nature which can be replenished such as timber and forage. 
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This committee has rendered material assistance in our efforts to promote 
proper use and conservation of these resources. As a result, the general public 
and industry have obtained greater use of them, the general condition of public 
lands has been improved, and this has been accomplished while providing greater 
revenue to the Treasury. 

New legislation 

During the first session of this Congress, several laws were enacted which are 
of vital importance in the proper conservation of our resources. These are 
principally Public Law 167, which provides a means for the Federal Government 
to manage the surface resources on mining locations which are not required for 
mining purposes; and Public Law 359 which opens up power-site withdrawals to 
mining locations. This law offers safeguards to protect the surface or provide 
for its restoration so that watershed values are not destroved. 

The enactment of Public Law 167 was especially significant not only to the 
Bureau of Land Management but to the Forest Service in that it will permit 
proper management and disposition of the vegetative resources and prevent their 
spoliation under the guise of mining. Not only does this law provide a means 
for sound management, but it permits the orderly harvesting of timber or disposal 
of forage with considerable increased revenue to the Government. It in no way 
inhibits actual mining operations. 

In these laws the Congress has given us some very effective tools to aid in the 
management and conservation of these resources, and we now appear to ask you 
for appropriations to make these laws effective. In order to provide a sound, 
well-balanced program, the Bureau is requesting an appropriation of $18,778,000 
in its operating program, an increase of $4,553,300. 

I would like to briefly highlight the specific increases and the reasons therefor. 


Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources 

An increase of $2,149,000 is requested to: 

1. Implement recently enacted legislation; viz, Public Laws 47, 167, 357, and 
359. The purpose and effect of each of these laws is set forth in the justification. 

2. Effect a reduction in the number of cases pending in our land offices. Despite 
increased production, the number of cases remaining unclosed at the end of this 
fiscal year is expected to exceed the number open at the beginning of the year. 
The program for 1957 provides for a vigorous attack on this backlog. 

3. Reduce the number of cases requiring field examination. 

4. Complete the installation of the new land-records system in the State of 
Utah and to begin work on the land records in the State of Idaho. Revision of 
the antiquated public land records system was started during the current fiscal 
year. All the records in the other public-land States will be installed as funds 
permit and personnel to implement the change are trained. 

Forestry 

An increase of $1,392,700 is requested in order to make available additional 
timber from the O. and C. lands in Oregon as well as the public domain lands, and 
to do this under sound management practices. The principal need is for inven- 
tories so we will not exceed allowable cuts under sustained yield practices. 

The salvage problem in the O. and C. area has required concentrated efforts on 
disposing of the windthrown and bug-killed timber in order to protect the standing 
timber. All efforts were exerted in this direction to the neglect of other phases of 
forest management. There still remains considerable salvage and overage timber 
which should be promptly marketed in the interests of conservation and good 
business. 

The demand for timber is so strong that many small operators are practically 
entirely dependent on Federal timber and communities in western Oregon face 
an economic crisis. By placing additional timber on the market, we can in some 
measure relieve this situation and at the same time remove a source of further 
loss, 

The enactment of Public Law 167 also will make available for proper manage- 
ment valuable timber on public domain lands in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and Colorado. Pursuing an aggressive program in all areas 
will result in increased revenues many times the additional funds requested. 


Soil and moisture conservation 


An increase of $602,000 is requested in order to continue the coordinated 
departmental program which heretofore has been presented to you. Results 
thus far are most satisfactory and the knowledge that this committee is so vitally 
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interested in our conservation program is very gratifying. Users of the range 
too have contributed materially in money, services and materials, 
Other operational activities 

Smaller increases are requested in the management of grazing lands and cadas- 
tral surveying in order to provide assistance in placing Public Law 167 into 
effect by identifying areas and marking boundaries for timber sales; and in 
general administration to provide the additional housekeeping facilities neces- 
sary because of the demands made by the increased programs. Other activities 
will proceed on the same basis as in the current year. 

Construction of access roads 

An increase of $2,200,000 is requested in the construction appropriation in 
order to provide access to salvage areas on the O. and C, lands in Oregon, as well 
as increasing fire-protection facilities by making it possible to get equipment into 
areas heretofore inaccessible. In this connection, I would point out that this 
money is reimbursed 100 percent to the Treasury from funds which otherwise 
would be paid to the counties in Oregon so that the Government is acquiring an 
excellent road system without cost. 

The counties, themselves, are fully appreciative of the need for these roads, 
and the Association of O. & C. Counties has passed a resolution requesting that 
the road program be pushed to the limit from funds which otherwise would be 
paid to them. ‘This is an example of the extent of cooperation which the Gov- 
ernment can receive in its efforts to promote the optimum use of natural resources, 
Receipts 

During the past fiscal year receipts from the outer Continental Shelf amounted 
to $142 million. The sale held during the current fiscal year produced approxi- 
mately $110 million. During 1957 receipts from this source are expected to reach 
$130 million. 

From other operational activities receipts amounted to $97 million in 1955, 
including $6 million from timber sales on O. and C. controverted lands over a 
period of years which were transferred from the Forest Service. Receipts are 
expected to reach $99 million during the current fiscal year and $105 million in 
fiscal year 1957. This latter figure represents an increase of $28 million in 3 years, 
a clear indication of the extent of interest shown by the American public in th 
Nation’s resources, 


Mr. Wooz.iny. The Bureau of Land Management is requesting 
appropriations of $4.5 million for construction and $18,778,000 for 
operations. Increases over the amounts appropriated for the current 
year are necessary in order to provide adequate facilities for expanded 
use and proper conservation of our natural resources. 

During the first session of this Congress legislation was enacted to 
aid in these purposes and the Bureau is seeking funds to make such 
legislation effective. Proper conservation measures do not require 
that we hoard our renewable resources, but rather that they be made 
available to industry and the public in sufficient volume that the 
amount used equals but does not exceed the rate of replacement. 

If the Bureau’s requests are granted, it is anticipated that receipts 
will increase from $209 million during the current fiscal year to $235.9 
million in fiscal year 1957. Of the increase, $20 million is expected 
from receipts from the outer Continental She If and $6.9 million from 
operations. 

Additional funds for construction of access roads in the O. and C. 
area of Oregon are requested in order to open up areas of salvage and 
over age timber. I would like to point out to the committee that the 
entire amount of the request is to be reimbursed to the Treasury 
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from receipts from timber sales. Thus, the Government acquires a 
valuable asset without any expense to itself. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement. 

Mr. Woozury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are asking, as you stated, for an increase of 
$6,696,300 over the present fiscal year? 

Mr. Wooz tery. In this program. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you claim it is going to bring us back in revenue 
something like $27 million if we grant it? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 


SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. I am going to make the statement, as one member of 
the committee, if what vou have stated is the fact, that I have many 
times said we do not invest enough money in our own country. 

We will insert pages 4 and 5 of the justifications in the record at 
this point, 

The following table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management 
or the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955, and the estimated receipts for 1956 and 
1957. 

Receipts by sources 


| 1953 1954 1955 19056 | 1957 
| 
Sales, public lands and materials__- | $1,024, 829 | $1, 232,621 | $1,939,914 | $2,975,000 | 2 $3, 570, 000 
Fees and commissions | 438, 819 | 593, 109 | 735, 387 | ¥50, 000 1, 050, 000 
Mineral leasing 49, 176, 703 | 59,861,932 | 66, 790,520 | 72,000, 000 75. 025, 000 
Mineral leasing, outer Continental Shelf 142, 404, 630 | 110,000,000 | 130, 000, 000 
Grazing fees shah | 2,091, 626 2, 057, 149 2, 240, 295 2, 659, 000 2. 700, 000 
Sales, Indian lands 2, 182 1, 880 1, 105 1, 500 1, 500 
Right-of-way leases 75, 214 | 81, 091 83, 543 75, OOO 80. 000 
Oregon and California and Coos Bay | 
timber sales . vo | 12,990, 849 | 12,315, 265 | 23, 304, 194 |'18, 350, 000 | ? 21, 000, 000 
Other timber sales i oa 831,217 | 1,114,720] 1,654,193 | 1,900,000 | 2 2,350,000 
Miscellaneous receipts......---- settest=[)() See 229,698 | | 394, 950 172, 750 172, 700 
Wet aticcad Swiddiiddiwedudes tak 66, 845, 762 | 77, 487, 465 |239, 548, 731 |209, 083, 250 |? 235, 949, 200 
2 | 
1 Includes $6,895,498 transferred from Department of Agriculture. 
2 Includes $2 million increase based on forecast supplemental: 
Sales, public lands and materials._..--~-. cad denen $500, 000 
Mineral leasing ; setae 1, 000, 000 
Oregon and California and Coos Bay timber sales A does ak 350, 000 
Other timber sales... .-- aapareleastte = 150), 000 
TO ha a iE ak a ian enka iii a nda in inte otaaa we Kilsbddoumasnaa 2, 000, 000 
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Distribution of receipts to States and counties—Fiscal year 1965 


[By States] 





Sales of Mineral | Taylor Taylor | 
State or Territory public lands leases and | grazing grazing Total 
and timber permits | leases districts 

Alabama $2, 848.17 | $590, 34 | $3, 438. 51 
Alaska . 82, 505, 82 | -| 82, 505. 82 
Arkansas 3, 588. 53 7, 286. 40 $24. 90 10, 899. 83 
Arizona 3, 569. 36 | 36, 813.95 | 16, 527. 51 $7, 842. 05 64, 752. 87 
California 26, 512. 84 3, 895, 758. 75 30, 168. 90 4,998.12 | 3,957, 438. 61 
Colorado E 6,647.79 | 3,336, 954. 06 | 7, 846. 04 10, 907. 88 3, 362, 355, 7 
Florida ou 5, 230. 19 124. 78 | Se ea 5, 354. 97 
Idaho... = . 10, 153. 88 | 51, 767. 34 | 4, 807. 30 19, 203. 72 85, 932. 24 
Illinois ; simmébouns See | | eS ee er 23. 44 
Indiana ‘ 8.00 |. ow. & caneeielbddebaiidl 8. 00 
Kansas. ; osenaue 165, 16 58, 681. 32 | ih: I sotctnaecwcambel 58, 862. 18 
Louisiana , Someone 80. 62 | A OO aca cbihs ccceel on cend anetiieate 76, 558. 92 
SS s aaa 52. 68 | es Be Aewsnn dedi ilinilanictendeniiaieceall 2, 253. 87 
Minnesota...-. acted 118.14 |... as : 118.14 
I sid. a cetnn tnhathisiindeael 842. 67 | 2, 296. 41 |.- ; a aie ela 3, 139. 08 
Montana a7 ee 8, 148. 49 | 921, 251. 21 21, 902. 32 14, 022. 91 965, 324. 93 
Nebraska............-- jobs 494. 89 | 5, 100. 84 125, 51 |..-. 5, 721, 24 
Nevada aad ; | 7, 346. 89 657, 652. 25 4, 506. 65 | 35, Ol. 44 705, 407. 23 
New Mexico....__- | 4, 039.60 | 4,371, 801. 23 | 5, 135, 23 21, 074. 49 4, 402, O50. 55 
North Dakota..............- a 221. 04 84, 212. 03 935. 35 siisieeliaeiiiiaiadiaes 85, 368, 42 
Oklahoma Sas 34.91 | 28, 183. 47 190.17 |.- ; 28, 408, 55 
TE EE =e 34, 667. 39 81, 480. 14 6, 523. 03 | 15, 483. 75 | | 14,368,384,.05 
South Dakot: i ’ 537.05 | 64, 812. 28 8, 262. 83 |... 73, 612. 16 
Utah ‘ | 4, 548. 96 1, 402, 699, 32 |... 27, 927. 28 1, 435, 175. 56 
Washington - : ‘ 8, 975. 11 564. 11 4, 126. 35 | _- oan 13, 665, 57 
Wisconsin... .......-.- neestlal 133. 30 ean oe 133. 30 
TI Se 5,035. 85 | 8, 436, 170, 45 56, 626. 38 22, 751. 80 8, 520, 584. 48 

Pe ecaicduncscnababinsiadt 134, 001. 51 23, 605, 409. 43 | 167, 724. 17 180, 113. 44 | 38, 317, 479. 19 

| 











1 Includes $14,230,230.64 on account of O. and C, and Coos Bay lands. 
NET RECEIPTS OF BUREAU 


Mr. Kirwan. I would also like to insert a table showing the net 
receipts to the Treasury from all sources. 

I want to ask you here now for a special table showing the returns we 
get from the O. and C., railroad and the timber resources of the Govern- 
ment. I have heard a lot about all this now for 20 years; but I do 
not know whether we get much profit out of them. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. We actually return to the Treasury 25 percent of the 
total receipts. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand; but what are the total receipts? Do 
we ever get anything into the Treasury? I know the law says to 
return the 25 percent; but with all of the railroads, drainage tracts 
and everything, how much is going into the Treasury? What does 
the 25 percent amount to? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I just got a report before I left and this year the 
receipts in the first half of this year were $10 million. That would 
mean $2,500,000 would go into the Treasury. 

Mr. Berrne. We can ‘supply those figures for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put them in the same table, showing the receipts 
from all sources, and make sure that is incorporated with the rest, 
and what you get from timber; because, as I say, each year I have 
heard a lot about the O. and C. Railroad and timber r going to repay it. 

Mr. Wooztey. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Distribution of receipts O. and C. lands a inception to June 30, 1956 


| 


| Feb. 28, 1938 | 





Inception to to | Fiscal year Total 
Me . ‘ f 
| Feb. 28, 1938 | June 30, 1954 | 1955 
$+ | af _.| — 
| 
Amount distributed: 
From receipts $8, 970, 208. 11 | $61, 915, 978.01 |' $22, 220, 338.01 ($03, 115, 524.13 
From ene funds (to be reim- | 
bursed) . ..... a .--| 8, 706, 327. 41 |----- - | §&, 706, 327. 41 
te ae eee news o ay, | 676, 535 62 |_61, 915, 978. 01 22, 220, 338.01 (101, 821, 851. 54 
Distribution: | ‘ak 
Paid to counties._..... ‘ ..| 18, 566, 335. 37 | 35, 260, 651.11 | 1 14, 172, 003. 51 | 62, 998, 989. 99 
Paid to O.and C. RR. and successors #_.|_ 4, 102, 215. 28 |... . 4, 102, 215. 28 
Refunds to individuals 7 7, 775. 66 | - 7, 775. 65 
Reimbursements to Treasury: J 
Acquisition costs and tax popenenes, ileal | 8, 706, 327. | 8, 706, 327. 41 
Administrative costs 4 sisi .| 8, 350, 474 $2 521, 341.25 | 9, 871,815.77 
Access roads construction - = = 4 4, 750, 000. 00 | H 500, 000.00 | 7, 250; 000. 00 
General fund deposits..............--- 209. 22 | 4, 848, 524. 97 | 4,085, 993.25 | 8, 884, 727. 44 
, ee ee ee ee 17, 676, | 535. 5 | 61, 915, 978. ol |’ 22, 229, 338. 01 |101, 821, 851. 54 








1 Includes $6, 895,498.12 transferred by Forest Service, Department of seabed. of which $5,171,623.50 


was paid to the counties. 
2 After Feb. 28, 1938 refunds have been made from O. and C. fund, hence receipts shown are net of refunds. 
3 No provision was made for reimbursement of administrative costs prior to the act of Aug. 27, 19387; there- 


fore, no reference is made to these costs prior to fiscal year 1938. 


Analysis of receipts fiscal year 1957 
Receipts: 
QO. and C. lands. : : ..<-------. $20, 000, 000 
Coos Bay Ww agon. Road lands. - — a : 1, 000, 000 


Total ; ‘ gi ...-. 21, 000, 000 


Distribution of O. and C. receipts: 
Pay te counties. ..<..-.s....... : pte ee 2 See ae 
Reimbursed to Treasury: 
Construction of roads_ _ - ; ssencoem: Oy Sem, Coe 
Maintenance of roads - . 35, 000 
Administrative costs 2, 400, 000 
General fund__.______- 2, 600, 000 
—— 9, 495, 000 


‘Lotal.. . .-. 20,000, 000 
SOURCE OF INCREASE IN RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis for the estimated increase of $27 
million in receipts in 1957 over the 1956 estimate of $209 million? 
You said it was $25 million? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Some of that will be receipts from the sale of this 
QO. and C, timber; some will be from mineral leasing and some from 
the bonus bids on the outer Continental Shelf. 

Mr. Kirwan. There are about 3 or 4 resources there that are going 
to furnish the money; is that it? 

Mr. Woozury. Yes, sir. On the first item “Sales, public lands 
and materials,’ that includes the small-tract sales and the sales of 
materials which represent some of the materials under the mining 
laws. There will be some materials now sold, so there will be an 
increase, 

On our fees and commissions there will be an increase and we have 
a $3 million increase from mineral leasing anticipated. 
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On the outer Continental Shelf, $20 million is anticipated, and we 
will have a slight increase in grazing fees over this year; although you 
will note we have had a considerable increase this year over last 
year. 

Mr. Kirwan. The bulk of it will come from oil leases? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


aniedi , 
. ble Ae ae | 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 


| 


1957 estimat« 











Program by activitie 
1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources $2, 434,679 | $3, 375, 000 $5, 512, 900 
2. Management of grazing lands 1, 573, 004 1, 800, 800 1, 918, 800 
3. Forestry 2, 664, 304 2, 708, 800 4, 087, 800 
4. Cadastral surveys 1, 463, 972 1, 544, 800 1, 653, 9OO 
5. Soil and moisture conservation 1, 700, 779 2, 758, 500 | 3, 351, 400 
6. Squaw Butte experiment station 38, 255 3¥, 400 | 3Y, 400 
7. Fire suppression 622, 118 210, 000 210, 000 
&. Maintenance of physical facilities 84, 207 50, 000 50, 000 
9. Maintenance of access roads 35, 000 | 35, 000 
10. Weed control 646, 640 | 708, 100 | 706, 000 
11. General administration 962, 314 | 1, 051, 300 | 1, 212, 800 
Total obligations 12, 090, 452 14, 281, 700 18, 778, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available 33, 198 
Appropriation (adjusted 12, 123, 650 | 13, 700, 000 | 18, 778, OOO 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 581, 700 
Obligations by objects 
- > i ) 
Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT | 
Total number of permanent positions | 1, 468 | 1, 57 2, OR7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 230) 241 200 
A verage number of all employees 1, 504 1, 600 2,100 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 762 | 1, 708 2, 220 
Average salaries and grades | 
General schedule grades 
Average salary } $4, 782 | $5, 147 $5, 130 
Average grade | GS-7.1 | GS-7.1 GS8-7.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ; $4, 364 $4, 305 $4, 305 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $6, 356, 207 $7, 262, 449 $9, 884, 180 
Positions other than permanent | 6&8, 701 725, 627 795, 880 
Regular pay above 52-week base 265, 599 30, 275 , _ 
Payment above basic rates 207, 684 174, 414 172, 200 
Other payments for personal services | 171, 375 | 162, 300 103, 000 
Total personal services , ; 7, 450, 656 10, 955, 260 
02 Travel . 744, 684 1, 353, 500 
03 Transportation of things awl 100, 808 158, 200 
04 Communication services 158, 020 164, 600 198, 400 
05 Rents and utility services | 66, 254 | 137, 100 129, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction | $1, 210 | 95,100 | 139, 600 
07 Other contractual services 1, 701, 824 | 2, 600, 000 | 3, 532, 300 
Services performed by other agencies 68, 822 76, 300 | 79, 300 
08 Supplies and materials | 1, 045, 245 1, 060, 550 1, 197, 500 
09 Equipment : | 387, 241 | 402, 500 549, 200 
10 Lands and structures 221, 86K | 388, 600 | 442, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 4,460 | ss ad 
15 Taxes and assessments . 18, 758 | 29, 700 18, 200 
Subtotal ; 12, O58, 850 14, 286, 715 | 18, 783, 260 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 2, 898 | 5,015 | 5, 260 
Total, Bureau of Land Management ; ; --.-| 12,055,952 | 14, 281, 700 18, 778, 000 
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ve ; Obligations by objects—Continued 
yu i 
Si — = 
4 Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1956 estimate 
r ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, 
4 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
; Average number of all employees $2 
} Number of employees at end of year 0 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent 7, 247 
Payment above basic rates hs 128 
i Total persona] services 7, 375 
te i 02 Travel 236 
t 03 ‘Transportation of things } 7 
; 04 Communication services 7 
05 Rents and utility services 
MM) : 07 Other contractual services 25, 
00 4 08 Supplies and materials 1, 252 
O) j 
“) 4 Total, Bureau of Public Roads 34, 500 
O00 : | 
00 3 Total obligations eabe ‘ | 12, 090, 452 14, 281, 700 18, 778, 000 
(1) a . “ 
1K) 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
A) ; — 
00 ; | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
3 BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
Lb : 
4 Appropriation : ‘ ‘ $12, 263, 000 $13, 700, 000 $18. 778, 000 
3 Miansferred (69 Stat. 240) from | 
j “Conservation and development of mineral resources, 
5 Bureau of Mines” 23, 584 
“Operation and maintenance, Bureau of Reclamation” 66, 6SY 
“Administration of territories, Office of Territories’’ 3,477 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
" : Interior’ (08 Stat, 362) : 233, 100 
- c Adjusted appropriation Sel 12, 123, 650 13, 700, 000 18, 77%, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. . 581, 700 
Obligated balance bronght forward ‘ 1, 472, 042 1,355, 914 1, 837, 614 
27 Increase in prior year obligations 7, O78 
oe Tota) budget authorizations available... ; 13, 604, 570 15, 637, 614 20, 615, 614 
yy 
” EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures 
0 Out of current authorizations : 10, 743, 704 11, 891, 000 17, 057, 300 
° Out of anticipated supplemental : appropri: ition _ = 559, 000 | 22, 700 
iF Out of prior authorizations . ; ‘ ; 1, 415, 960 1, 350, 000 | 1, 300, 000 
Total expenditures oak a 12, 150, 664 13, 800, 000 18, 380, 000 
0 i Balance no longer available 
a 5 Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 33, 198 
saad : Other za 55, 794 |_- 
* ! Obligated balance carried forward ‘ 1, 355, 914 1, 837, 614 | 2, 235, 614 
wv : Total expenditures and balances -. g _— —— 13, 604, 570 15, 637, 614 20, 615, 614 
uM) ‘ ‘ —_— ee a jupenamneinnes 
0) 3 
” r > 
x) ; Mr. Kirwan. On management of lands and resources, we will 
eo . insert the tables on pages 6 through 9, and page 11 of the justification 
") in the record. 
0 4 ri. . 
"? : (The matter above referred to follows:) 
” , 
”) 
) : 
~ ; 
Ww 
ry 
") ‘ 


ae 
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Management of lands and resources 


$13, 450, 000 


Appropriation act, 1956__...._---. 





Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956....-...-- a 250, 000 
Total appropriation _ wea 5 leap eae $13, 700, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs - aoe : 581, 700 
IE SOR cnn tintccccenasccnssnseckuelicnde 14, 281, 700 
Decreases: 
Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources- $11, 100 j 
Management of grazing iia allah ete 12, 000 5 
eee: ieee 5a ice ah alts uk we a 13, 700 ; 
Cadastral survey ; asa a ane 9, 000 ; 
Soil and moisture conservation - Fa maniac atuencein 9, 100 4 
Se NE ae SG ccucdnkaSccesiaswanmens 2, 100 
eS 57, 000 
I Sg cenit tl ea 14, 224, 700 


Increases: 
Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources - 
Ms anagement of grazing |: ands _ 


$2, 149, 000 
130, 000 


roresay.......... ii a hl a cles Cal se bs 392, 700 ; 
Surveys -- SSGGueweed eee ee Neeelal alee bins 118, 100 { 
Soil and moisture conservation a a a 602, 000 


161, 500 


Pee 4, 553, 300 











I NES. NE vivtickantuncewka ces ieemawaueawein “18, 778, 000 3 
Analysis of adjusted appropriation 
Increase in base salaries due 
to increased pay costs 
pede Total avail- | eae we er as CRE 7 Webi Adjusted ap- 
Activity able, 1956 Proposed Additional Total prepriation 
supplemental/allowance (+-) 
due to pay | or absorption 
increase (—) in 1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
—_— — - —--—-— = ———__—_— |-—— — ae | 
1. Lease and disposal of land and | 
mineral resources . : $3, 170, 000 $205, 000 $205, 000 $3, 375, 000 
2. Management of grazing lands-. 1, 703, 000 97, 800 97, 800 1, 800, 800 
3. Forestry. . 2, 613, 000 95, 800 95, 800 2, 708, 800 
4. Cadastral survey = 1, 473, 000 71, 800 71, 800 1, 544, 800 
5. Soil and moisture conservation. 2, 718, 000 40, 500 40, 500 2, 758, 500 
6. Squaw Butte ene nt Sta- 

tion__.. = 38, 000 1, 400 1, 400 39, 400 
7. Fire suppression. -- | 210, 000 sssints wo bioaiiakininiaah naib a dda taenamele 210, 000 
8. Maintenance of physical facilities _| Tn gos 50, 000 
9. Maintenance of access roads ei 35, 000 Sd ae ae 35, 000 
10. Weed control ; 700, 000 i.) ae 8, 100 708, 100 
11. General administration - 990, 000 61, 300 : 61, 300 1, 051, 300 
a as | 43, 700, 000 a a | 581, 700 | 14, 281, 700 
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Analysis by activities 











' ' | Page reference 
Adjustec ' 
i Activities appropria- | uae Base, 1957 women, Increases 
0 5 tion — my Table | Justifi- 
: cation 
0 4 | 
; me aialniaiea cee chia i 
0 ; 1. Lease and disposal of | 
land and mineral re- | 
sources $3, 375,000 | $11,100 | $3, 363,900 | $5, 512,900 | $2, 149, 000 9 v 
1 2. Management of grazing | | | 
lands. 1, 800, 800 12,000 | 1, 788, 800 1, 918, 800 | 130, 000 18 18 
i 3. Forestry > 708, 800 | 13,700 | 2,695,100 | 4, 087, 800 1, 392, 700 22 22 
4 4. Cadastral survey | , 544, 800 | 9,000 | 1,535,800 | 1, 653, 900 118, 100 3s 3S 
x 5. Soil and moisture con- | 
; servation 2, 758, 500 } 9,100 | 2, 749, 400 3, 351, 400 602, 000 4 44 
6. Squaw Butte Experi- 
ment Station 39, 400 | 39, 400 39, 400 4s 48 
10 7. Fire suppression 210, 000 | 210, 000 210, 000 4y 49 
— 8. Maintenance of physi- | | 
0 ; cal facilities 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 Mw | 50 
; 9. Maintenance of access | | | | 
roads. 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 Sl 51 
10. Weed control 708, 100 2, 100 | 706, 000 | 706, 000 | f2 2 
11. General administration 1, 051, 300 | 1,051,300 | 1,212, 800 | 161, 500 57 f 
NEL decibel 14, 281, 700 | 57,000 | 14,224, 700 18, 778, 000 4, 553, 300 
0 LEASE AND DisposaL or LAND AND MINERAL ReEsouRCES 
0 ; Mr. Kirwan. We will take up now the first activity, “Lease and 
disposal of land and mineral resources.” 
Please insert in the record at this point the tabular matter on 
pages 9 and 11. 
ry . 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
I~ 1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources, $5,512,900 
| | Page reference 
Adjusted . | Weti , 
Subactivity appropria- ae Base, 1957 | a Increases 
tion —s rr | Table | Justifi 
_ cation 
| 
0 ( | 
* a) Adjudication of appli- vay, | | | | 
0) cations $2, 100,000 | $3, 700 | $2,096, 300 | $3, 204,700 | $1, 198, 400 11 ll 
0 (b) Field examination and | 
”) Classification as 870, 000 7, 400 862, 600 1, 658, 200 795, 600 14 14 
(c) Records improveme nt. | 405, 000 405, 000 560, 000 55, 000 | 16 16 
. Total. I 3, 375 , 000 11, 100 3, 363, 900 | 5, 512, 900 2, 149, 000 on 
0 oa tac aes, ar * I | 
0) rn . ‘ ‘ 2 ° ° ® 
0 [he decrease is to cover transfer to the General Services Administration for 
0 building rentals. 
0 Adjudication operations 
| New and | Unclosed 
Fiscal year | reactivated | Cases closed Case 
cases June 30 
1950 _— ‘ —— ave sot td i» 45, 256 51,175 40, 827 
1951 ss x a 45, 753 55, 901 30, 679 
1968... ‘ : ; Salil i ‘ 67, 264 60, 169 37,774 
1953__-. : 67, 587 64, 272 41, O80 
1954 ; S 99, 709 82, 826 58, 062 
| ae ; 133, 567 106, 327 85, 302 
1956 1. 154, 698 150, 000 90, 000 
1957 ! j : 165, 000 175, 000 80, 000 


1 Estimated 


Abela 
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ADJUDICATION OF APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. For the subactivity ‘Adjudication of applica- 
tions,”’ you have $2,100,000 for 1956 and are requesting an increase of 
$1,198,400 for 1957. This is an increase of over 50 percent and yet 
you have estimated an increase of only 17 percent in cases to be closed. 
Why is that? 

NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Woozuey. One of the increases is an increase due to the new 
legislation that was passed, Public 167. The new amendment to the 
mining law will require a considerable number of hearings not only for 
us, but for the Forest Service. So that a good deal of our requested 
additional appropriations is to implement the new laws that have been 
passed. 

Another is the law which opens the lands for mining locations and 
where there are multiple uses, hearings must be held to determine 
whether or not the surface should be restored. 

Another is the lignite bill in North and South Dakota and Montana, 
which will permit the removal of fissionable materials from coal. 

Mr. Kirwan. That makes quite an increase in your personnel 
expense. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Lignite Act? 

Mr. Wooz.uy. Yes, sir. However, Public 167 is the principal 
one requiring an increased staff. That has to do with the management 
of surface mining claims which have heretofore been filed and to 
test the validity of claims now pending. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is where the heavy expenditure comes? 

Mr. Wooz.iny. Yes. In all, $1,350,000 roughly is needed to 
implement these new laws. The actual increase in other lands and 
minerals operation is $644,000. 

In our records and improvement we will need an increase of $155,000 
over this year. 

REDUCTION OF BACKLOG IN NEVADA 


Mr. Kirwan. What action has been taken to assign additional 
land leasing and disposal personnel to meet the heavy workload 
in Nevada? 

Mr. Wooziey. We have increased that by about 10 persons. 

Mr. Kirwan. You mean you are going to open an office down in 
Las Vegas? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. No, sir; we are going to increase the number of 
personnel where the records are in Reno. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they will still have to make the long journey 
from Las Vegas to Reno? 

Mr. Wooziry. No. We have arranged it so persons may make 
applications in the suboffice at Las Vegas. 

Mr. Kirwan. You did not put more personnel in there—— 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Some. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they can now make applications there and get 
better service? 
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Mr. Wooziey. Yes, sir. We have arranged it so that we will 
keep the records current for it by telephone and airmail; but the 
records and personnel for adjudication will all be kept in Reno. 

Mr. Kirwan. So they won’t have to make the long journey, 
the service will be improved? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. That is our hope. 


and 


LAND AND MINERALS FIELD EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting an increase of $795,600 over your 
present base of $870,000 for lands and minerals field examinations. 
Can you efficiently expand your field operation that fast? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir. We have the organization now and that 
also includes our field examiners to determine whether or not those 
lands are mineral in character; it also includes the persons who exam- 
ine the lands to see whether or not there is anyone actually in opera- 
tion there and to search the records under 167 to determine who 
the record titleholder of the mining claim. We feel that 
expedited that fast this vear. 

Mr. Kirwan. And to see that the man who owns the claim will be 
protected. 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert into the record the table on page 16 
of the justifications. 

(The information follows:) 


is 


can he 


The following table shows the present and expected workload and rate of accom 
plishment for both lands and minerals field examinations, 


Fiscal year , Cases closed , pend 
¢ received ing June 30 


1952 aa ‘ — 8, 772 7, 646 13, 924 

1953 ‘ 19, 848 10, 466 23, 306 

1054 14, 046 | 21, 143 16, 209 

| ie ee ee hia 34, 510 24, 836 25, R83 

1956 ‘ ain ‘ . ta - 45, 000 4), 883 30, 000 

1957 ! 65, 000 | 73, 000 22 (00 
1 Estimated, 


LAND RBCORDS IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What additional work is planned for 1957 in the land 
records improvement project with the increase of $155,000? 

Mr. Woozuiny. With your permission, we have Mr. Earl Thomas, 
assistant to the Director, here who ts in charge of the records work. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have contemplated for this next year initiating 
the second phase of our records revision project. Our first phase, as 
you recall from last year, was to arrange the basic documents in micro- 
film copies, so that we ae have all of the information available on 
this type of item. We now plan to put in progressively the second 
phase or visual plat system, which will require feeding the record of 
information to this visual applied system. We think this phase which 
is contemplated will require the additional amount requested taking 
into consideration the townships included in the several States where 
we plan to put the record into effect. 

I have plats here, if you would care to see them, or I could furnish 
them at a later date. 

Mr. Kirwan. No; what you have said is sufficient. 
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RAPID EXPANSION OF LEASING AND DISPOSAL OPERATION 


Overall you are requesting for this leasing and disposal activity 
$5,512,900 for 1957 compared with only $2 289.900 for 1955. 

Can you efficiently expand this operation by over $3 million in 
just 2 years? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. We have started out training programs 
and are now in orientation and the program for the selection of new 
personnel is underway. We feel we can do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many people did you put on the rolls in the 
first 6 months of the year? 

Mr. Berrne. All positions now filled, but there will be an increase 
of 106 positions over last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many do you expect to have after you put them 
on? 

Mr. Beirne. The increase for next year is 513. 

Mr. Krrwan. 513 next year and the second half of this year? 

Mr. Berrne. No. ‘There is a projected supplemental which would 
enable us to get started on some recruiting this year. Next fiscal year 
there would be an increase of 513 over the present staff. 

Mr. Krrwan. And that is just in that one little agency where you 
are going to put on the 513? 

Mr. Berrne. That is correct. But that includes all activities; 
that is not just land and minerals. In lands and minerals there is 
an increase of 302. 

Mr. Kirwan. The 513 takes in all of them? 

Mr. Berrne. The 513 is just our Bureau. That includes all activi- 
ties in the Bureau. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Faucx. The Forest Service is making their surveys 

Mr. Kirwan. But when we come to the Forest Service, we are 
going to have a group of forest men up here in about a week from now. 
The ‘y get into it, too, and here is an increase of quite a number over 
what you have now. 

Here is what I am trying to get to: Are you treading over on the 
other jurisdiction, or should not they all be under one head? 

Mr. Berrne. The work done by the Forest Service under the new 
legislation will be limited to the examination of their particular areas. 
Under Public Law 167 the hearings must be held by the Interior 
Department. We are charged with that responsibility and we will 
also have the responsibility of publishing all of the notices whether the 
hearings are on Forest Service lands or Interior lands. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are living up to the law. 

Mr. Berrne. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. And if there is doubling going on in “brass” as the 
man who preceded you said, Congress is to blame for it as they 
enacted the law? 

Mr. Berrne. IT do not know whether there is any doubling. We 
both do mineral examinations. We do it on the Interior lands and 
the Forest Service does it on their lands. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand; but would it not be just as handy to 
have it all come under one head? 
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Mr. Wooz.ey. I do not think it would. It would require the 
same number of personnel; so the administrative personnel would 
have to be enlarged in either event. We do not believe there would 
be any saving if it was consolidated. The public domain lands are 
scattered throughout the western area and are many times removed 
from Forest Service lands; are not adjacent to them in many instances, 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all right where they are far removed; but are 
there many places where they are right alongside of one another? 

Mr. Woozuey. Very few. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point I am raising where one agency could 
look after them just by stepping over into the next one. 

Mr. Wooz.iey. We do coordinate the activities wherever that is 
practicable. 

Mr. Krrwan. You do that with one another? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Without sending an Interior Department employ to 
look at a tree and sending out a Forest Service man the next day to 
look at a tree? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. But we do not deal in the same areas as a 
general rule. 

EXTENT OF CONTRACT WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of the work is done under contract? 

Mr. Wooztey. Very little of this work. On soil and moisture work, 
we do have quite a little; but in the actual field examinations, adjudi- 
cation work, the hearings, and so forth, very little is done under 
contract. 

We do have under consideration the possibility of some abstract 
searching being done under contract in compliance with Public Law 
167 to determine who is filing mining locations with the county 
recorder; but we have not gotten far enough yet to determine how 
much will be possible. 


MANAGEMENT OF GrRaAzING LANDS 
GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. On the management of grazing lands, are you 
contemplating any further revision of the grazing fees? 

Mr. Woozuey. No, sir; our revision is completed. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are going to let them remain where they are? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. They are on a sliding scale. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you are going to let the scale stand the way it is? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir; we feel it is satisfactory now. 


ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Kirwan. What additional workload is expected in the admin- 
istration of the grazing lands as a result of the passage of Public Law 
167? 

Mr. Wooziry. There will be more work for the district manager 
in determining the location of land for field examination, and also 
furnishing of additional information concerning the new law. 

Mr. Kirwan. What action have you taken on the Comptroller 
General’s recommendation based on surveys of the Cow Creek and 
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Soldier Creek units that the Bureau reconsider its action in licensing 
grazing in excess of range capacity? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. If I might, I] would like to call on Mr. Pierson for 
that. Whenever you get down into the units, it is a little difficult 
for me to keep track of all of them. 

Mr. Kirwan. While we are waiting for him, I will go to the next 
one. We will insert in the record the table on page 19 of the justi- 
fications. 

(The table follows:) 


The following data are indicative of the size and scope of this activity: 


\pproximate acreage administered 180, 000, 000 
Number of field personnel 145 
Number of Federal range users 30, 625 
Number of livestock using the range 11, 803, 000 
Number of big game animals using the range 913, 700 
Average acreage administered per field office 3, 600, OOO 
\verage acreage administered per field employee (excluding clerical 

staff) 1, 241, 379 


FORESTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. Coming down to forestry, now, we will also insert 
in the record the tables on pages 22, 27, 31, 32, and 33 of the 


justification. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


8. Forestry, $4,087,800 


| | Page reference 


: 1 
Adjusted De r» | Estimate, ; . 
Subactivity appropria- : : Base, 1957 ane Increases 
: | creases 1957 
tion | Table Justifi- 
| | cation 
1. O and C lands $1, 444, 400 $10, 900 | $1,433, 500 | $2, 234, 900 $801, 400 | 22 | 23 
2. Other lands 1, 264, 400 2, 800 1, 261, 600 1, 852, 900 591, 300 32 32 
Total 2, 708, 800 13, 700 2, 695, 100 4, O87, S00 1, 392, 700 


1. O. and C. lands, $2,234,900 


Page reference 


Adjusted | ‘ 
. O- «y | Estimate, , 
Subactivity appropria- I : i Base, 1957 Or? Increases 
- | creases | 1957 
tion | | Table Justifi- 
| | cation 
(a) Forest management $959, 400 | $10, 900 $948, 500 | $1,579,900 | $631, 400 | 25 | 25 
(6) Forest protection 420, OOO 420, 000 515, 000 95, O00 28 28 
*) Forest development | 65, 000 | 65, 000 | 140, 000 | 75, 000 29 | 24 
« Forest V | : | 
Total... | 1,444,400 | 10, 900 | 1,433,500 | 2,234,900 | 801, 400 


The decrease of $10,900 is to cover transfer to the General Services Administra- 
tion for payment of building rents. 
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Timber sales 


The table below shows the volume of timber offered and sold 1953-55 


expected sales during fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


| Total BLM 

| volume sold 

| (thousand 
board feet 


Fiscal year 


Sales price 





18, 500 
20, 300, 


1954 


2, 100 
200 


1053 550, 547 
1954 618, 864 
1d 644, 608 
1056 650, 000 
1957 750, 000 
Reforestation, by fiscal years 
| 1951 1952 | 1953 
Acres planted 451 | 230 | 1,993 
Acres seeded 1, 584 6, 171 120 
Total 2, 035 6, 401 2,113 


Acres planted by timber sale pur- | | 
chasers—-BLM provides planting 
stock 80 526 
Acres seeded by the sale pur- 
chasers—BLM provides seed 
lotal 2, 035 6, 481 


2. 639 


Other lands 


Adjusted De- 
Subactivity appropria- | oo. - Base, 1957 
tion Ceeanes 
| 

(a) Management $550, 600 2, 800 | $547, 800 

(>) Protection, United | 

States | 458, 600 | 458, 600 | 

(c) Protection, Alaska 255, 200 255, 200 
Total 1, 264, 400 2, 800 1, 261, 600 


2, 300 


2, 100 


4, 400 


Estimate, 


and 
! 
| Collections 
Forest 
BLM ol i 
220 $12, 900, 849 
AS 12, 315, 265 
, 387 15, 067, 243 $441, 453 
000 17, 850, 000 500, 000 


1¥, 000, GOO 2, 000, GOO 


Esti Esti 
1955 mate, mate Total 
1956 157 
1, 780 2,963 | 3,000 12, 517 
1,315 1, 000 10, 3900 
1,780 | 4,278 4,000 | 2, W7 
2 485 465 5, 4K 11, 056 
384 3, 300 $, OR4 
, 208 6,127 | 12, 70 37, 647 


Page reference 


Increases 


1957 ratié 

Table istif} 

cation 
$1, 104, 100 $556, 300 32 32 
493, 600 35, 000 3h $f 
255, 200 36 6 


1, 852, 900 591, 300 


The table below shows the amount of timber sold from public domain forest 
lands during the period 1953-55, the anticipated sales during fiscal years 1956 
and 1957, and receipts for sales during such periods: 


Fiscal year 


1053 
1954 
1955 
1956 (estimate) 
1957 (estimate) 


! Includes 15,000 thousand board feet in forecast supplemental. 


| Volume 


(thousand | V alue 
board feet) 
99, 272 $1, 221, 649 
76, 654 885, 272 
123, 738 1, 565, 014 
1 140, 060 1, 900, 000 
200, 000 2, 350, 000 
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INVENTORY OF O. AND C. LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is your plan for initiating in 1957 a program to 
complete the inventory of all O. and C. lands within 3 years? 

Mr. Wooziey. We have found it rather difficult in the past, with 
the accelerated programs of Forest Service and private industry, to 
get trained help, and it requires trained help to make the inventory. 
We have, however, found some short cuts that we can use—aerial 
photography, and so forth—in determining inventories. We are 
proceeding along with it and we feel we can staff our Bureau and do 
the job within a 3-year period that we originally felt might take 6 or 
7 years. The demands for timber are great; I think a lot of it is deteri- 
orating and we feel it is justified to have this speedup. 


LICENSING GRAZING IN EXCESS OF RANGE CAPACITY 


Mr. Kirwan. What action have you taken on the Comptroller 
General’s recommendation, based on surveys of Cow Creek and 
Soldier Creek units, that the Bureau reconsider its action in licensing 
grazing in excess of range capacity? 

Mr. Pierson. We have set up a system of joint examinations with 
the livestock users in the grazing district and annually we have a 
meeting with them in making an inspection of the range. These 
inspections which take place in the fall indicate to us now that there 
will be some further adjustments of the range. 


VOLUME OF TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Kirwan. What volume of timber was offered and sold in 1955 
and what are the expected sales during 1956 and 1957? 

Mr Wooztey. May I ask Mr. Horning to answer that? 

Mr. Hornina. I believe the figure showing the volume sold was 
in the budget statement. They ran this past year, I think, 644 
million board feet, and the year before that it was 618 million. 

Mr. Wooztey. Is that just on the O. and C. lands? 

Mr. HorninG. Yes; that is on the O. and C. lands alone. 


FOREST INVENTORY ON NON-O. AND C, LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the forest inventory situation on the lands 
other than O. and C.? What have you done there? 

Mr. Hornina. Very little. It has been impossible to do much 
inventory work. We have been relying thus far on the inventory 
work which the Forest Service has made of hundreds of nationwide 
resource projects which they have been conducting for a number of 
years. 
oe Kirwan. Is Interior taking much timber out of Park Service 
and? 


Mr. Hornina. None. 
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CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. Coming to cadastral surveys, we will insert in the 
record the tables on pages 38, 40, and 42 of the justifications. 


(The tables follow: ) 








| A Adjusted | Estimate 
Subactivity appro- | Decreases | Base, 1957 "1957 ® | Increases 
| ™ priation = 
cmninniiinpinameamadimta ainennenitias erent — | — ——|— 
(a) Continental United States.............| $1, 240, 500 | $9, 000 $1, 231, 500 $1, 331, 500 | $100, 000 
(0) AIMBER.cccsccacwnsscones ees oe. 304, 300 | | = 304,300 | = 322, 400 | 18, 100 
PU Eocneuiesnens paaegni ore 1, 544, 800 | 9,000 | 1, 535, 800 | 1, 653, 900 118, 100 
| | 





The decrease of $9,000 is to cover transfer to General Services Administration 
for building rentals. 

For 1957, the general program contemplates the cadastral survey and resurvey 
of approximately 951,620 acres of public land as follows: 











, ical | Approximate; Field party 
Location Purpose of surveys | ‘area in acres | days | y 
(1) Principally Oregon, Colorado, | Surveys and resurveys for develop- 130, 000 1, 250 
New Mexico, and Idaho. ment of timber resources on the pub- 
lic domain, O. and C. lands, and 
national forests in connection with | 
timber sales, settlement of terspass 
cases, timber salvage operations, re- | 
forestation, etc. | 
(2) Principaly Colorado, Wyom- | Surveys and resurveys for identifica- 332, 600 | 730 
ing, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, tion of lands for development of min- 
and New Mexico. eral resources. 
(3) Principally Arizona, New Mexi- | Surveys and resurveys for develop- 393, 600 | 2 669 
tah, Nevada, and Idaho. ment of range resources; reseeding, 
fencing, soil and moisture conserva- 
tion, noxious weed eradication, and 
boundary determinations. 
(4) Principally Montana and Ne- | Surveys and resurveys for settlement 91, 500 | 226 
vada, and management purposes. 
(5) Principally Montana, Nevada, | Resurveys and subdivisional surveys 3, 920 | 91 
Washington, and Wyoming. to provide units for settlement under | | 
the Small Tract Act of 1938. 
(6) Principally Alabama, Florida, | Miscellaneous surveys such as errone- (3) 630 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- ously omitted areas, islands, accre- 
sota, Wisconsin, and 11 West- tions, subdivision of sections, etc., | } 
ern States, including identification of mineral 
claims under Public Law 167, 
ieee acs coca bene eaade padanebanaee@eenaseen | 951, 620 | 3, 596 








1 A field party normally consists of the chief of party and 5 temporary survey aids, 
2 These field parties ordinarily will consist of not more than an engineer and 3 survey aids, 
43 Not measurable on an area basis. 


School sections— Work proposed 








Town Bchool + 

Total acreage| . é ‘ -,| sections | Field 

State unsurveyed — eames tobe | party, 

June 30, 1955} yo. 4 rs trans- days 

yer | ferred 

a a aN hi a 9, 990, 008 56 1, 140, 000 oa = | 1, 026 
Arizona a tease laden dads ania tnabsialaiiinpadieianeianiaie 23, 847, 918 7 60, 000 | 58 
INS chk ckscbhedeanesdbestebascascboecs 16, 252, 732 81 920, 000 130 1, 183 
| ES OS EE LS aS 144 | 2, 120, 000 | 341 | 2, 267 


| 














STATUS OF CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the cadastral survey program? 

Mr. Wooziry. We are making good progress in getting personnel, 
getting them trained and accelerating our new surveys. The States 
of Utah, Arizona, and California, as you will recall, were badly in 
need of new surveys in order to determine the school sections to which 
they were entitled. 

We are doing some in New Mexico and we show on page 40 the 
number of field party days and the approximate number of acres to 
be surveyed. We surveyed almost 1 million acres of new lands. 

Mr. Krrwan. You surveyed 1 million acres of new land? 

Mr. Wooziry. Approximately. 


Som ANd Moisture CoNsEeRVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Soil and moisture conservation,’”’? we will 
insert the table on page 45 and all of pages 46 and 47 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The information follows:) 


Soil and moisture conservation program for fiscal year 1957 


| 
| Estimated area 
public land Estimated 1957 | 
severely to crit- obligations 
ically eroded 


| 

| 

Estimated area 
benefited by 

| 1957 program 





River basin 








I iat hs de a estn Seis chi acon join gansnaoie aval at 11,014, 000 $670, 000 | 250, 000 
i 


I a a eit mista basi ddceciiaded 25, 285, 000 1, 323, 000 | 425, 000 
Gipent TOO. < cn conse cnn tottvtntbibetddbaadcemuwes neue | 38, 085, 000 350, 000 250, 000 
NN a ion ns ceselplhi da AGRI eat ed “a 8, 170, 000 450, 000 | 160, 000 
SENG |. cn ccccentukniemdnebeaaubepedultpabewenicws 7, 906, 000 405, 000 150, 000 
oS es OS a ee hla a duablassaen 1, 669, 000 80, 000 | 50, 000 
EE CIN oct ce snccdcdbbesvesebedesabidaadin } 656, 000 15, 000 7,000 
PAINE OUND co csc iarpeitninin aso apenlabaes acme | 462, 000 0 | 20, 000 | 8. 000 

MINE 5 ie bat iciediisencupaliecdbnanaeasidedade m 93, 247, 000 | 3, 313, 000 | 1, 300, 000 
PI III 5 oso sn oso cn cen ctclomendvobiiucdies| sdbleehdeneskdee a 

PIII ieccichc cei dds dss bcsdpea chase mt ean aos aa was siiiabdalg teddiietel mabe | 351, 400 eS 


1 The area formerly shown in the North Pacific River Basin now is included in the Columbia River Basin 


Following is a summary of the program highlights for each State: 

Arizona.— Principal program feature is the continuation of watershed protection 
work in the San Simon Valley with the installation of the barrier structure on the 
main wash. Influence of the two new structures’ erected on Gold Guleh will 
determine the ultimate design of the barrier structure. Watershed protection 
work and water spreading will be undertaken on other tributaries of the Gila 
River and in the Little Colorado, lower Colorado, and Virgin River subbasins. 

California.—Soil conservation activities are distributed generally over public 
lands in the State. Continuing programs planned for 12 community watersheds 
are located in all major drainage basins. Activities include mainly conversion 
of brush to grass, fencing, and stock-water construction, with the Bureau furnishing 
seed and technical direction and the range users doing the work. Cooperative 
program in the Pit Pilot Soil Conservation District will be continued. 

Colorado.—The bulk of program is scheduled for Green River and upper 
Colorado River subbasins in eight community watersheds. One community 
watershed is scheduled in the Arkansas River subbasin. The program consists of 
watershed protection work including construction of detention dams, stock-waters, 
fencing, maintenance of existing structures, and some range reseeding. The 
cooperative program on the Gunnison-Tomichi Pilot Soil Conservation District 
will be continued. 

Idaho.—Fifteen community watersheds in the Snake River subbasin and one 
in the Great Basin are scheduled for watershed protection work. Program is 
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mainly land treatment for rehabilitation of range resources and includes work in 
the Wood River Pilot Soil Conservation District. 

Montana.—The Willow Creek, Upper River, and Big Dry community water- 
sheds in the upper Missouri subbasin, and general projects in the Yellowstone 
subbasin will receive major program emphasis. The work will consist of con- 
servation surveys, range-water spreading, retention dams for runoff control, brush 
eradication, and some reseeding, and 4,500 acres of contour furrowing. 

Nevada.—Extensive program of watersh@d protection is planned for 20 com- 
munity watersheds located in the Virgin, lower Colorado, Sevier, Northern Great 
Basin, Northwest Great Basin, and Snake River subbasins. Major emphasis is 
on land treatment with some structural work in Virgin River subbasin. Program 
for the Northeast Elko Pilot District is included in plans for community water- 
sheds of Snake River subbasin. 

New Mexico.—High priority community watersheds in the upper, middle, and 
tio Grande subbasins of the Rio Grande River will receive primary attention. 
The program consists mainly of gully control structures, with some fencing, brush 
control, water development, reseeding, and moisture-conserving tillage practices. 
An enlarged program is planned for the San Juan subbasin which includes water 
conserving structures and land treatment. 

Oregon.—Fifteen community watersheds located in the North Pacific, Central 
Pacific, Columbia River, Snake River, Oregon Northwest, and Northwest Great 
Basin subbasins are included in the State program. Land treatment measures 
such as brush control, reseeding, fencing, water development, and conservation 
surveys make up the bulk of the program. Work in the Langell Valley Pilot Soil 
Conservation District is included in the watershed estimates. 

Utah.— Nineteen community watersheds of statewide distribution in the Green, 
upper Colorado, San Juan, Virgin, and Sevier Rivers, and Great Salt Lake sub- 
basins are scheduled for watershed protection work. The program emphasizes 
land treatment measures in most watersheds with structures receiving major 
attention in the Green and upper Colorado Rivers subbasins. The Beaver Pilot 
Soil Conservation District is included as a watershed in the Sevier River subbasin 
with work consisting mainly of land treatment and water development. 

Wyoming.— Bulk of the program is concentrated in the Yellowstone and Green 
tivers subbasins where watershed work will be continued in 12 community water- 
sheds. Detention dams for soil erosion control and water conservation comprise 
the major program feature. Some waterspreading is planned, together with 
stockwater development, reseeding and fencing. 


Estimated obligations by States—1957 program 
$540, 000 
150, 000 


Arizona 
California 


Colorado. _. b - a ; — te 225, 000 
Idaho : : 325. 000 
Montana 290. 000 
Nevada a cetera! 308. 000 


New Mexico pod 535, 000 
Oregon : . Jag é 300, OOO 
Utah 325, 000 
Wyoming wird, ‘ 315, 000 
Program direction 38, 400 


Total obligations ate be ie ; 3, 351, 400 


WATERSHED PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. How many acres of watershed lands are scheduled 
for treatment during the current fiscal year under the soil and mois- 
ture conservation program and what additional work is contemplated 
or proposed to increase in 1957? 

Mr. Woozury. I would like to ask Mr. Pierson who is in charge of 
that particular work to give us those figures. 

Mr. Pierson. We are projecting new work in 1957 in 137 com- 
eee watersheds which total about 1,300,000 acres of watershed 
and. 
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Mr. Kirwan. That is what you are working on now—1,300,000 
acres? 

Mr. Pierson. 1,300,000 for fiscal 1957. For the current fiscal 
year, 1956; also we have worked in 128 community watersheds of 
about 1,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are you keeping abreast of the soil and moisture 
conservation work? 

Mr. Pierson. I do not believe I would go so far as to say we are 
keeping abreast of it. We believe we are trying to catch up and may 
in a few years get abreast of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is $3,300,000 in the 1957 program? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM STOCKMEN 


Mr. Kirwan. To what extent are the stockmen contributing funds, 
labor, and material in the conservation projects? 

Mr. Pierson. In recent years it has been averaging around 40 
percent of the total expenditures that have gone into the watershed 
programs. ‘That 40 percent is composed of the materials they furnish, 
their labor, and direct cash contributions. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say 40 percent? 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 


Sevaw Burre ExprerRImMentT STATION 


Mr. Kirwan. What about the Squaw Butte Experiment Station? 
What is the status of the negotiations for the transfer of the Squaw 
Butte Experiment Station? 

Mr. Pierson. In line with your recommendation of a year ago, we 
undertook a study with the Department of Agriculture as to the 
desirability of transfering the Squaw Butte station to that Depart- 
ment. That study culminated in a proposed recommendation . 
our Department that the transfer be made effective July 1, 1956, t 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Weep ConrTrROL 


HALOGETON PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What has become of the halogeton program? 

Mr. Wooztey. Our halogeton program is proceeding along. You 
will recall that 2 years ago we had a complete study made ‘of it to 
find what progress we were making and how to improve our activities. 
We feel while we are making satisfactory progress, that the acreage 
shown under halogeton is still increasing. Possibly some of that is 
due to better identification; we are able to identify areas where in 
years past persons did not recognize that weed. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say it is increasing? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; although, where we are reseeding, we are 
increasing the agricultural capacity of the range for wildlife and 
livestock tremendously, and feel it is very much worth while. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say it is worth while as a program. 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ktrwan. But the weed is still increasing. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do not you think something should be done more 
than we are doing to eliminate it and get it out of there altogether’ 

Mr. Woozuny. We feel some areas were infested but not known. 
Now by improving our relationship with the public, with persons who 
use the range, both wildlife and livestock users until they can identify 
and report the w eed, we have a lot of areas being reported as actually 
infested that before were not reported. Of course we still use sprays 
on small isolated areas we find in order to hold those down, and we are 
reseeding and trying to contain other areas. We reseed where we 
can improve the agricultural capacity. 

Maybe Mr. Pierson who is in that work would care to add something. 

Mr. Prerson. The primary source of new acreage in our infestation 
is the coalescence of previous small infestations. We might have that 
infestation bordering a range road down in a desolate valley. That 
might be reported as 4 acres, but immediately to the right-of-way. 
In a couple of years we find it has spread out on both sides of the range 
road down into the valley. It is not exactly new country, the ge neral 
area that is infested, but we have had the infestation spread from those 
roads. 

So the main accomplishment has been in reseeding about half a 
million acres. The influence extends far beyond just the actual area 
reseeded by taking up part of the grazing range; but the reseeding 
outside or inside of the range tends for the recovery to build up and 
increase the competition with Halogeton. That is a matter of time, 
however, and it appears now it will be several years before full 
reseeding becomes effective. 

Mr. Kirwan. On the side of agricultural capacity. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

Mr, Kirwan, Are there any questions? 


TAYLOR GRAZING ACT RECEIPTS 


Mr. Norrevy. Mr. Chairman, you have covered just about every- 
thing that I had in mind, but I do want to ask what the total receipts 
have been this year on what we used to call the Taylor Grazing Act. 
How much has been received in receipts this past year? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. In the 1956 fiscal year, or 1955, which ended in 
July—which one do you want? Do you want the one that ended in 
July, or estimated? 

Mr. Norrewtu. The last accounting period. That is all right. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Grazing fees for 1955 were $2,240,295 and from what 
we have now itis estimated now that this July 1 we will take in $2,659,000, 
which shows the new grazing fee schedule. It indicates about a little 
over $400,000 increase. 

Mr. Norreti. When you say “management of grazing lands,” 
do you mean solely that under the Taylor Grazing Act, or a number 
of other matters? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. It does include what we call section 15 leases—the 
leasing of those grazing areas that are not in Taylor grazing districts. 

Mr. Norretu. But it is true the Taylor Grazing Act now is ap- 
proximately self-sustaining, or more so; is that right? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir, more so; that is true. 

Mr. Norrewy. That is a very fine record I think you are making. 
YT want to compliment you on that. 
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Mr. Woozuey. In fact, I think our receipts exceeded our appropria- 
tion not counting the Halogeton and the soil and moisture. 

Mr. Norrevy. You recall I have had something to say about that 
in the past years? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. Have you changed any of the forest reserves over 
and above what we had last year? Have you added to it or taken 
from it, or what changes have you made in the forest reserves this 
year over last year? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Of course our part in that would be either restoring 
lands back to the public domain that the Forest Service had with- 
drawn, or actually making additional withdrawals or exchanges for 
Forest Service areas. 1 do not think there has been but very little 
change in the number i acres that have either been added to the 
Forest Service or taken from it. 

Mr. Pisrson. That is under the Taylor Grazing Ac ‘t. 

Mr. Norretu. That is approximately correct, is it? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir. 


CoNsTRUCTION OF Accrkss Roaps 


Mr. MaGnuson. As I understand, there is $2 million in this appro- 
priation request for access roads; is that correct? 

Mr. Wooz.iry. There is actually more than that, Mr. Magnuson. 
We are asking this year for nearly $4.5 million. 

Mr. Maanuson. The increase over 1956 is about $2 million. 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir, that is correct. I might add, if you will 
permit me, to say this increase is fully reimbursed, if we get it, by the 
return to the Treasury from the 25 percent of timber sale receipts which 
goes to O. and C. counties. So actually it is a reimbursable fund 
you might say. The O. and C. counties have requested the full 
25 percent be spent on roads during the 1957 fiscal year. 

Mr. MaGnuson. What roads do you plan to construct or acquire? 

Mr. Woozuey. That is rather detailed and we have our roads man 
here, if we might call him in. He can give you the roads, the approxi- 
mate cost, and he also has a very good plat of the area. 

This is Mr. Fogelquist. The question is, Mr. Fogelquist, what 
roads do we expect to build with this 1957 appropriation and which 
ones are we going to continue and what is the approximate cost of 
these roads? 

Mr. Focreiauist. You want me to answer that question. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. May I ask whether this list of planned roads has 
already been put in the record? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Yes, sir, it has—the table on pages 63 and 64 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Macnuson. It occurs to me if all of this is put in the record 
there is no particular purpose served in having Mr. Fogelquist go 
over that item by item. I think I would be satisfied just to have it 
placed in the record. 

(The information follows:) 
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1957 program 


Unobligated balance brought forward. - : $419, 700 
Estimated appropriation : 1, 460, 000 
Amount available Stee) ae pee ae : 1 879, 700 


Programed: 
Bureau of Publie Roads: 


Surveys $231, 000 
Construction ; oscilla $, 193, 700 
Total “a ; : 1, 424, 700 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision and reconnaissance $285, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchases 170, 000 
“LOtGs.... -« : 155, 000 
Total fiscal vear 1957_____. ; 1, 879, 700 


Detail of surveys and construction: 
1. Surveys (Bureau of Public Roads): 


Smith-Siuslaw system, 13 miles 35, 000 
Quartzville Creek system, 9 miles 25, 000 
togue River system, 20 miles J 58, 000 
North Umpqua road system, 34 miles &3. OOO 
Nestucea system, 10 miles___- 30, 000 


Total surveys.__- : 231, 000 


2. Construction projects (Bureau of Public Roads): 


Cow Creek Rd., section B, 8 miles, 2 bridges 672, 700 
Middle Creek Rd. (Roseburg), 10 miles, 1 bridge 716, 000 
Galice Creek Rd., section B, 10 miles_ .- 500, 000 
Yellowstone Creek Rd., 8.5 miles 135, OOO 
Rock Creek Rd., 10 miles - 500, 000 
Cherry-Brummett Creek, 9 miles 500, 000 
Boulder Creek, 4 miles, 1 bridge 320, 000 
Yellowbottom Creek, A-2 section, 3.1 miles 150. 000 
Twin Sisters, section B, 8 miles, grading 100. 000 

Total construction 1, 193, 700 

Total surveys 231, 000 

Total (Bureau of Public Roads), 1957 _- 1, 424, 700 


REVISED GRAZING FEE RATES 


Mr. Jensen. Will you explain the new and revised grazing setup 
as it pertains to your different lands? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I will try to do that. We have made some tests 
during the years 1950 and 1952 to determine the fair market value, 
you might say, of the grass being utilized on these ranges and to 
determine what the livestock industry should pay in relation to the 
overall value of watershed protection. It was found after a good 
deal of study that the approximate values depended somewhat on the 
price of livestock and in comparing the price of livestock with the 
values that the range users actually received, it was almost identical 
with the prices received at the Western markets for beef and sheep. 
So we set up a scale. We had a determination to make whether to 
maintain the scale over a long period of time, or to use it on a year- 
to-year basis and we finally concluded the fairer way would be to use 
it on a year-to-year basis, using the previous year’s prices for beef 
and sheep at the Western markets. And we set the initial price at 
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15 cents per animal unit for cattle and 3 cents for sheep—that would 
be 3 cents increase per animal unit month—until we could get this 
into operation. We raised the AUM cost from 12 to 15 cents from 
1955 and 1956. However, that then will go on a sliding scale and the 
average prices for beef and sheep will be used as a criteria based on 
figures furnished by ARS of the Department of Agriculture. The 
rate will be changed only if there is a differential of 2 cents upward or 
downward. 

There is one other thing that is interesting-——— 

Mr. JENSEN. You mean forest land as well as Bureau of Land 
Management land will be on the same basis? 

Mr. Woozuey. No, sir. We will use the same sets of figures that 
they use; but our formulas are entirely different. We will use figures 
compiled by ARS which used to be the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. We will use their figures, but our formula will be different. 
Then 25 percent of range fees will be used on rebuilding the range. 
So as the price of livestock and the running of livestock on the range 
goes up, an increased rate will go back on the range. For instance, 
if this were 16 instead of 15 cents now, 4 cents would go for range 
improvement; whereas formerly only 2 cents went for range improve- 
ment. So that a greater percentage of the amount paid by the live- 
stock industry will be used in rebuilding the range. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. I think that is good business. I have always talked 
about that part of the program. I am not so particular about the 
rates, but I want them to be fair and equitable. I have been very 
anxious that a good share of the money be put back in range improve- 
ments and soil and moisture conservation which, after all, I think is 
the most important thing we can be doing. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Of course everyone knows who has ever listened to me over the past 
14 years that I have been on this committee, that I have talked a lot 
about soil and moisture conservation. I am very happy to see that 
you are requesting at least a part of what 1 had hoped the Bureau of 
Land Management finally would request for soil and moisture con- 
servation. 

Can you tell us in as few words as possible what the 20-year 
program entails? 

Mr. Wooztey. That covers the entire Department of the Interior 
to some extent. Each agency has contributed to the formula shown 
on the 20-year program. Mr. Pierson has been working on that and, 
with your permission, I would like to have him give you the details. 

Mr. Pierson. During the last 2 years we made a complete inventory 
of the total soil and moisture conservation experiments of all lands 
under the jurisdiction of this Bureau. We made estimates based on 
those total experiments and purposely the program was moved up for 
that period of 1956 to 1976. We are now in the fiscal year 1957 which 
will be the second year of that 20-year program. We have estimated a 
gradual ascending scale of appropriations to finance the program which 
will level off in around 1962 or 1963 and stay on a plateau then until 
about 1970; then taper off and go on a maintenance basis from then on. 

Mr. JENSEN. How much do you anticipate you will receive from 
grazing fees for soil and moisture conservation? 
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Mr. Prerson. The portion of the grazing fee receipts earmarked for 
rangelands goes into projects that are more directly related to the 
management of the herds on the range. 

Mr. JensEN. I know that; but you have some idea what that will 
amount to each year, do you not? 

Mr. Pierson. What I was getting at was the amount the ranchers 
themselves will contribute in support of this 20-year program. We 
are again estimating about 40 percent of the total cost. 

Mr. Jensen. The ranchers, the men who rent Government land, 
will contribute 40 percent. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And if the program is carried out as you anticipate, 
Congress will then appropriate about how much a year for soil and 
moisture? 

Mr. Prerson. We have asked in the year 1957 for $3,351,000. By 
1962 we hope that amount will be in the ne ighborhood of $7 million 
and we will be on a level of operation then where we can rapidly over- 
take the serious soil-erosion problem of the public land and together 
with the help of the ranchers we can get that job done by the early 
seventies. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you anticipate then that program will keep abreast 
of the erosion; that you will conserve as much as has eroded over that 
20 years? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, based on information we have at hand now. 
We expect to revise our long-range estimates in 5-year periods as 
we acquire more information from the accomplishments. We find 
to some extent our program moves like a rolling snowball as it gets 
a little more momentum and we actually accomplish more than might 
seem apparent at any one previous date. Possibly we are over- 
optimistic on our position and 5 years from now we will know a lot 
better. 

ACRES REQUIRING TREATMENT 


Mr. JENSEN. How many million acres require soil and moisture 
treatment? 

Mr. Pierson. Around 95 million acres. 

Mr. Jensen. And each year you expect to spend possibly $5 
million as a round figure? 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. So that is less than 20 cents an acre? 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is better than it was; that is a lot better than 
the 1 penny that we used to spend a few years ago, which was criminal 
to say the least. We are making some progress; yet I foresee that 
even the expanded program will not keep abreast with the erosion 
wind, water and everything else—all of the elements. But, as I say, 
I am encouraged that we are really taking hold of it to some degree 
at least. 

RANGE RESEEDING 


Mr. JENSEN. Now just what are you doing in the way of seeding 
the ranges; what progress has been made on that? 

Mr. Woozitey. Would you like to give the exact figures, Mr. 
Pierson? 
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Mr. JeNnsEN. I would like to know. 

Mr. Pierson. Up to date we have seeded about 1,200,000 acres of 
Federal land. We are currently seeding in our particular programs 
at a rate of about 150,000 acres, which includes some of the acreage 
which ranchers are seeding entirely on their own under our permit. 

Mr. Jensen. What kind of seed and what method of seeding? 

Mr. Pierson. For the most part, that is seeded by conventional 
drilling—plowing and drilling, very close to the dry-farming methods. 

Mr. Jensen. What kind of grass? 

Mr. Prerson. The most of it is crested wheat grass in the drier 
areas. In Oregon and California they are using species of grass that 
are more adapted to humid conditions. Of course we do not have 
much difficulty there in getting good stands with good moisture. 

In the intermountain areas and in the great plains area, we are 
seeding the most of those areas with crested wheat grass. It is one 
species that gives us results. 


AIRPLANE RANGE SEEDING 


Mr. Jensen. Do you know anything about airplane seeding? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. We also have experiments going on under 
that that Mr. Pierson can tell about. I know there are areas where 
we have done aerial seeding. 

Mr. JenseN. This airplane seeding program was tried before I 
think you gentlemen were at the helm and I was never satisfied with 
the report that came back on that program. 1 still think it has great 
possibilities in airplane seeding. I have good reason to believe there 
is. And there are many millions of acres that cannot be seeded any 
other way than by airplane. 

Tell me what has been done and what you are doing? 

Mr. Prerson. The recommendation the committee made for the 
fiscal year 1955 was that we use $100,000 of the soil and moisture 
funds for aerial and pellet range seeding. We split that money be- 
tween conventional aerial seeding and pellet seeding. We had a 
great deal of difficulty getting pelletized seed. We found only one 
processor who would give us a ‘bid and the quantity was limited. We 
bought a lot of seed which was delivered and put through this process 
and he pelletized sufficient seed for 2,000 acres. We divided that 
between two areas and correlated our trials with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which also had some earmarked funds for that work. So that 
we had a range of conditions of various altitudes and various soils. 

We had an extremely efficient operation in making those trials; we 
had an experienced pilot and I was present myself over there to see 
that everything was carried out as it should be. And the expense 
was quite a surprise to us, although we had a very fine job done and 
had the help of the Agricultural Research Service from the De ‘partment 
of Agriculture in carefully documenting every step and using intensive 
plots for future study. 

Mr. Jensen. What was the size of those plots on the average? 

Mr. Pirrson. Those were 6-acre plots that we placed in the trial 
areas. One trial area was about 1,300 acres; the other about 700 
acres, making 2,000 acres. We had 4 of those intensive plots dis- 
tributed over the 2,000 acres. On the intensive plots, we had com- 
petitive trials with plowing and drilling, hand broadcasting, plane 
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broadcasting on undisturbed ground, burned ground, and plowed 
ground and trying the \ various methods of scattering the seed. 

That broadcast by plane of the pelleted seed gave us on the average 
about one-tenth of the seedlings per square foot and plowing and 
drilling on the other hand gave us five seedlings per square foot 
The plowing and drilling operation cost about $5 an acre and the 
pelletized aerial broadcasting cost us about $9 an acre but only gave 
us, as you can see, about one-twentieth of the result. It will have to 
be carried on for a few more vears and more observations made on 
those areas and especially of the intensive plots before we can draw 
any conclusions, 

Mr. JensEN. I can understand, of course, why your experiment 
turned out as it did. 

The thing that I have always hoped for is this—that you use the 
airplane pellet seeding on mountainous land; on rough land that you 
cannot plow. I cannot understand why if you dropped seed on hilly 
land, or mountainous land, where there is a little moisture that you 
would not eventually get pretty good vegetation on the mountainside 
You could not possibly get it any other way unless you did it by hand 
Of course, they have done that in the old countries, but we cannot 
do it because of the terrific labor expense. 

I had hoped that you would make your experiments on land where 
you could not seed any other way. 

Mr. Pierson. The majority of this area was. I made a pictorial 
record of that whole operation, if you would like to see those pictures 
sometime, 

Mr. Jensen. I am not going to take any more time of the com 
mittee now. I can see no other way of getting more vegetation on 
the mountainside than by the airplane method of seeding. Certainly 
more vegetation would be valuable, even on steep mountain slopes. 
Coming from Iowa, we do not have that problem. But I have traveled 
throughout the Western States; I have zigzagged back and forth 
through them and | have seen the terrible conditions of erosion where 
the rain comes and washes the silt from the mountains down over the 

valleys and covers the crops and destroys the economy of a people 
| still believe there is great possibility in airplane seceding and at 
certain places. Maybe T have made too much fuss about it 

Mr. Woozuiry. I might point out that we did do the very thing 
that you are suggesting with some surplus seed. You will recall that 
this committee was in favor of appropriating it to us, and I think 
some of that was done in Oregon, Idaho, and New Mexico—aerial 
seeding on the hills, as vou suggested. 

Mr. Pierson. We put those trials out in seven States including 
the Coast States, the Mountain States, and the Great Plains. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. You could not expect it to be very noticeable the 
first year or two, but if you could get one seed to grow in every square 
yard and let that seed go to seed, in a very few years vou would have 
pretty good coverage. You would have pretty good coverage if you 
had one seed that grew every square yard. 


Weep ConTROL 
HALOGETON PROGRAM 


I still cannot understand why we have not gone ahead on the 
halogeton thing when you say it is a problem that is getting worse 
71815--56——8 








instead of better. How much money did you spend this year on 
halogeton? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. $650,000, which is about the same as was spent 
last year and $50,000 on other weeds. 

Mr. Jensen. And the infestation is pow 

Mr. Wooztey. Well, there is a question whether the infestation is 
actually growing, or the identification is getting better so that more 
areas are coming to our attention. It is a little of both, I presume. 
I think that there are some new areas coming into play that we have 
not actually known of before in some of the States. Is it not a fact, 
Mr. Pierson, there is some in Colorado and that Wyoming is getting 
quite troublesome? 

Mr. Prerson. We have had some spread in both of those States. 
In Colorado, however, the acreage was quite small. We believe we 
can stamp it out. The general area of infestation which is Utah, 
Nevada, and Idaho, has not enlarged much. There has been some 
intensification within that area, and better information on where it is 
in the general area, but with the exception of a few isolated spots in 
other States it has remained about the same as it was a few years ago. 

Mr. JenseN. Do you feel that you are on top of this thing? Do 
you feel that you are going to stamp it out with the program that you 
have now, or are you just going to hold it in abeyance? 

Mr. Prerson. We told your committee a few years ago when we 
first asked for this program we might be in this business for a number 
of years before we knew exactly where we were with it. It was new. 
We had very little information. It appears now with the half-million 
acres of new seedlings that are coming into production, it is going 
to have a very profound influence on the spread and occurrence of 
halogeton. That influence that I mentioned a while ago is just now 
beginning to make itself felt. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I understand the only way to kill it is to smother it 
out by crested wheat grass seeding, or seeding with other grasses 
that will take up the nutrient in the ground that the halogeton has 
to have in order to grow. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. It is a summer annual. It grows 
during the hot weather. It has to have moisture. If we have other 
vegetation on the ground we can deprive the halogeton of the moisture 
and smother it out. 

Mr. Jensen. You scheduled some of this money for chemical 
eradication. 

Mr. Pierson. The spray program has been applied to outlying 
spots where we hope to eradicate it altogether. 

Mr. Jensen. That is effective? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes. 

CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Fenton. I notice in your justifications you have quite an item 
for cadastral surveys. Do you do cadastral surveying yourself, or do 
you have the Geological Survey or some other bureau do the work for 
you? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. We do it ourselves. It is a different type of survey 
than the surveys made by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Fenton. According to the information in the justifications, 
you certainly have a lot “of acreage that needs sulle 100 million 
acres in addition to resurveying 50 “million other acres 
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Mr. Wooz.ey. Back in the days when the old Land Office used 
to contract the surveying, and then go out and check to see before 
they were paid that the survey was correct, it later developed 
that many of those surveys were erroneous. First they used to bury 
charcoal in the ground for markers; secondly, they used some rocks, 
and along in 1880, they got to using trees where they were available. 
Now we use brass caps. Some of those surveys get moved around. 
Some were placed in the wrong place in the first place, so we have to 
continually be moving back there where these trees are burned off 
or the markers obliterated and destroyed and make resurveys. 

I would like to point out, however, all this 100 million acres possibly 
does not need cadastral surveying. 

Some lands in the United States are in withdrawals; they are within 
Forest Service boundaries, Indian reservations, and military reserva- 
tions and national parks and monuments. Many of those lands will 
not require surveys unless there is oil and gas leasing, or mining, or 
something of that kind, so many of those 100 million acres will not 
necessarily need to be surveyed in the foreseeable future. 

In Alaska, a grid might suffice, just laying a grid over large areas 
so that we could identify areas but not disposing of them. Much 
of the land up there will be explored and developed in some measure, 
but not actually disposed of. It would not carry itself on a tax basis. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, the record of your Bureau of bringing money 
into the Federal Treasury has been very fine. I am just wondering 
whether or not an increase in your ¢ ‘adastral survey would be in order. 

Mr. Wooztey. It is in a way. In many places we cannot issue 
leases until the land is surveyed. We have many, many conflicts 
requiring resurveys in our timber areas where the lines cannot be 


known until we go out and resurvey, so we are held up in disposing 
of timber that actually should be sold. We feel States that were 
granted their sections in place are entitled to surveys so that their 
lands might be identified before the minerals are removed from the 
land. It will be a service to some extent, in other ways it will increase 
our income to the Federal Treasury. 


Fire SuPPRESSION 


Mr. Fenton. I have not heard very much this morning about the 
fires. How are the fires? How have they been during this fiscal year? 

Mr. Woozuery. Actually, I think that our fires have been fairly 
good this year. We have not had a great amount of fires. As usual, 
we have set up an amount we consider will take care of fires and then 
we will be able to determine after the fire season is over how much 
additional we will need. We spent already about $300,000 on fires 
this year, which is about $100,000 more than the appropriation. 

Mr. Fenton. What amount of timberland acreage was burned? 

Mr. Wooz.ury. It has been reasonably good. We did have some 
fires in southern Oregon this year, around Medford, when the fires 
were raging out there, but fortunately very few were on the public 
domain. Many happe ned to be on Forest Service land. Three 
thousand three hundred acres are the only acres we had there that were 
actually burned over. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have the estimated value of that burned land? 

Mr. Wooztey. I do not think so. 
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Mr. Horninec. We do not have it right here. We can get it. 
Mr. Fenron. Supply it for the record. 
(The information follows:) 


Oregon and California lands—Fire data, calendar year 1955 


Acres burned____- Suk : Js. : Pe ese 3, 592 
Damage to forest products i aa Ee as - es 
Other damage_- ; ; a ae 8 4, 443 

Total damage : ; j _. 530, 485 


TRESPASS CONTROL PROBLEM 


Mr. Fenton. I notice you have an item in here of trespass control. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. It is one of our problems with the thousands of 
scattered and isolated tracts we have. It certainly requires a lot of 
our manpower to properly manage and protect these areas. We are 
hopeful and we are now suggesting improved legislation that will give 
us a uniform trespass law on public lands. 

In the past we have more or less followed the State law in each 
particular State. They are not entirely uniform, and in many States 
not satisfactory. We are suggesting legislation that we hope will 
assist us with this trespass problem. 

Mr. Fenron. You mean by that, the unauthorized cutting of 
timber? 

Mr. Woozuiry. Yes, and the grazing of lands, and occasionally the 
moving of topsoil. Some people go out and remove topsoil from our 
public areas in trespass. Others build homes, or shacks, we might say, 
on public lands and hold them for homesites in trespass. 


FORESTRY ON O. AND C. LANDS 


Mr. Maanuson. Under the O. and C. portion of this appropriation 
request vou show an increase of $801,400. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is that broken down anywhere? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, I think it is right in the next column below 
there—forest management, $631,400, which will be principally for 
increased inventory. It will take care of additional cruisers and 
those sorts of things, and then our forest protection, an increase of 
$95,000, of which $55,000 is for snag felling in connection with forest 
protection, and then forest development at $75,000, which is princi- 
pally for reforestation and reseeding. That makes up the $801,400. 
That appears on page 22 of the justifications. 

Mr. Maanuson. I see it now. The $75,000 will be primarily for 
reforestation? 

Mr. Wooziry. Reforestation and reseeding. 

Mr. Maanuson. But not entirely? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. Well, I think that is entirely either reforestation or 
reseeding; yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. How much additional timber by districts in 
each of the five districts do you plan to put on the market if these 
increases are allowed? 

Mr. Wooztry. This vear, under our inventory—this past fiscal 
year—TI think the allowable cut was 520 million. That was raised, 
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in view of the inventories we did make, to 588 million, and of course 
there are some additional salvage timber that can be taken out. We 
actually cut 644 million last year, although we do not feel that we 
exceeded our allowable cut. It is possible we could, when our in- 
ventories are completed, cut 750 million to 800 million board feet each 
year and still stay within a sustained vield program. 

Mr. Macnuson. You cut 644 million last year’ 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, 644 million. We think that we can cut 100 
million, or maybe a little better than that when our inventories are 
completed. And then there will be some salvage in addition to that 
that was not counted in the inventory. 

Mr. Magnuson. We understand. When do you expect to have 
your inventory completed? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. We expect to have it completed within the 3-year 
period if we can get the appropriations. 

Mr. Magnuson. Your program now is for 588 million during the 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. That is right, the allowable cut. 

Mr. Hornina. The allowable cut has been set up to 588 million 
at present. 

Mr. Maanuson. Can anyone break it down by districts? 

Mr. Hornine. We do not have it broken down that way here. 
We can supply the information. 

Mr. Maanuson. Will you supply it for the record? 

(The information follows:) 


O. and C. lands—sustained yield capacity 


[Thousand board feet] 


District: Volume 
Salem __. i} ok eae ie dad 102, 100 
Eugene os _ 110, 100 
Roseburg 114, 900 
Coos Bay 144, 400 
Medford 116, 700 

Total. ae ee “ic aucnw cae a 


Is there an item al $400, 000 some whe re in ie $631, 000° 

Mr. Woozuery. Yes. I think that is for inventory, aerial inventory. 
I think most of the photography has been done and it is a matter of 
identification. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will resume our hearing this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


Monpay, JANUARY 16, 1956, 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 


ForeESTRY 


PLANTING AND REFORESTATION 


Mr. Maenuson. The increase for planting and reforestation is 
$75,000, and the total is $140,000; is that correct? 
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Mr. Wooz.ery. Yes; the increase is $75,000. We have $65,000 as 
a base. 

Mr. Maanuson. The increase on the inventory is $400,000? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is sort of tied together there—the inventory and 
the planning all comes to about $440,000. 

Mr. Hornina. $520,000 for the inventory, planning and related 
sales costs. 

Mr. Wooztey. We will have to balance the program. We want 
to keep the three phases in line so as we make inventories we will be 
able to adjust the cut and make our plans accordingly for the future 
sales, so the 3 run about $500,000. 


AFFECT ON ALLOWABLE CUT 


Mr. Maanuson. I would like to know how all of this will affect 
the allowable cut. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Actually the allowable cut effect will be determined 
by the inventory. If it shows, as it has been doing now, that it will 
average 15 or 20 percent above our old inventory figures, we will be 
able to increase our cut that amount. It is not across the board. 
Some units are very little above the allowable cut; others run as high 
as 25 or 30 percent over the present allowable cut. I would say 
actually when we get through with the inventory, from the way it 
started, we can probably increase it 15 or 20 percent and still stay 
within a sustained yield program. 

Mr. Maanuson. How soon will an increase in the allowable cut 
come? Do you have to wait until the full 3 years until the inventory 
is completed? 

Mr. Wooz.ny. No, sir; we will do it as soon as the figures are in, 
just as we have this year. We raised the allowable cut this year from 
520 million to 588 million based on the inventory we have. As these 
inventories come in we will be able to increase or decrease, whatever 
the facts justify. 

Mr. Maanuson. For the area you have studied? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes; but it would be unwise to put a 25 percent in- 
crease, or any other increase, until we have the facts to justify it. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are there indications in the inventory that on 
some of the areas of the O. and C. land there will be a decrease in the 
cut? 

Mr. Woozuey. Well, I do not know of any actual decrease. 

Mr. Hornina. There are one or two where we have had heavy over- 
cutting in recent years because of the salvage program. It is quite 
likely that in one or more of those it may be necessary to make a small 
cutback temporarily. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I will ask some questions on general administration. 

Explain the need for the 34 additional employees requested for 
general administration, representing an increase of $161,500. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Well, we have been pretty static for about 3 years 
for employees on administration, even though we have been building 
up an operating force. We have been able to accomplish this through 
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a better organizational picture through decentralization. However, 
as you get more people in some lines you need personnel audits and 
you need some recruitment and you need some training in personnel. 
Then there are fiscal problems. There is accounting and particularly 
the auditing. 

Mr. Falck tells me we have over 100,000 accounts now, and it 
requires more personnel in our fiscal accounting—paymasters, and 
that sort of thing. 

In property management, as we increase our activities we need 
more people to keep property records, to dispose of the surplus prop- 
erty no longer needed, and as we get into programs, particularly soil 
and moisture, we are awarding contracts which require more procure- 
ment management staff. So these 34 people will be badly needed to 
properly administer the increase in the operating programs. 


REVIEW OF NONEXPENDABLE PROPERTY 


Mr. Kirwan. The Comptroller General in his audit report for the 
fiscal year 1954 states: 

During our audit we noted instances where motor vehicles were not used or 
were in storage for periods up to 10 months. At some locations we noted that 
the Bureau has more motor vehicles than employees who might use them. We 
noted also an excess of other nonexpendable property, including typewriters, at 
other Bureau locations. We have recommended that the Bureau make a com- 
plete review of its nonexpendable property requirements. Appropriate disposi- 
tion by transfer or sale should be made of all items determined to be in excess of 
Bureau requirements. 

What action have you taken as the result of this recommendation? 

Mr. Woozury. Mr. Beirne has the figures. We have made a 
careful investigation since. 

Mr. Berrne. During the fiscal year 1955 we disposed of 23 of our 
147 automobiles without replacement, reducing them to 124. We 
disposed of 7 of the 12 station wagons, reducing them to 5. I do not 
have the figures on typewriters. 

During the fiscal year 1955 our own audit staff, when it goes 
from office to office makes a careful study or survey of the equipment 
in each. Part of the equipment in the General Accounting Office 
report is specialized equipment for fire-fighting purposes, or for the 
weed-control program—spray trucks, pumpers, and things like that, 
which we hope we will never have to use. If we never have any fires the 
vehicles stay there. That is specialized equipment that will not move 
unless necessary. 

Mr. Krrwan. Do you think that is the equipment that the General 
Accounting Office is referring to, or part of it? 

Mr. Berrne. Part of it is. They are right in saying that we had 
some surplus equipment and we have taken steps to dispose of 30 
automobiles or station wagons in 1955. It is part of a continuing 
program. It is one of the deficiencies which comes through the 
inadequate staffing of our property clerks. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Access roads 
2. Buildings 
Total obligations. -- — _— 


Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought forward... 


Unobligated balance carried forward 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


1955 actual 


$3, 137, 840 | 


3, 137, 840 


—1, 685, 57 


1, 033, 730 


2, 486, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


RUREAU 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. ...--- ao 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permenent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel_- 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments__ 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 


OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-. 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 





1955 actual 


$41, 334 
4,604 
219 
218 


46, 375 


7,329 | 


535 | 


1, 301 
396 
S4 

, 533 


3, 354 


5, 211 


21, 383 | 
273 | 


, 774 


40 
35 
68 
41 


16, 972 
1, 317 
220, 392 


30, 560 | 


| 


| 1956 estimate 


$2, 873, 973 
40, 057 


2 


, 033, 730 
419, 700 


2, 300, 000 


1956 estimate 


ad 
nor 


5, 000 
99F, 


“20 


49, 350 
7, 500 

500 
1, 250 


| 28, 399 
4, 057 
4, 500 
, 595 


166, 901 


33 
64 


40 
| 
| 50 


$5, 584 


GS 


| 400 | 
100 | 


250 | 


2, 914, 030 | 


$44, 125 





“7.6 | 


$4, 488 | 


$139, 000 
113, 000 
500 

7, 500 


260, 000 
30, 000 
600 
200 


15, 000 | 


1, 000 
200, 000 
30, 000 





1957 estimate 


$4, 879, 700 
40, 000 


4, 919, 700 
—419, 700 


4, 500, 000 


1957 estimate 


$4, 899 
GS-7.8 


$96, 000 


7, 675 


103, 675 
15, 000 
2, 000 
1, 500 
1,000 

200 

144, 000 
7, 125 
10, 000 

210, 000 

500 
495, 000 


40 
73 
104 
90 


$5, 695 
GS-7.6 
$4, 484 


$139, 500 
253, 000 


7, 500 
400, 000 
50, 000 
1, 000 
500 

20, 000 
1, 500 
300, 000 
50, 000 


ae 





ite 


700 
000 


700 
700 


000 


000 


675 


675 
O00 
000 
500 
000 
200 
O00 
125 
O00 
000 
5OO 


000 


40 


104 
90 


695 
7.6 
484 


500 
000 


500 
000 
000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





| 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
_— - = anes sil ecnestitntnecetimemnresinioment = 
| | 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE—Ccontinued | 
09 Equipment $110 
10 Lands and structures_ -- : 2, 279, 474 $2, 211, 529 | $3, 602, 900 
Subtotel........<.. | 2, 838, 325 | 2, 748, 329 | 4, 425, 900 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 1, 259 1, 200 | 1, 200 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads ; ds ‘ 2, 837, 066 2, 747, 129 4, 424, 700 
Total obligations.....-- ia js 3, 137, 840 2, 914, 030 4, 919, 700 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE j 


Appropriation - - e : ‘ ‘ fc $2, 500, 000 $2, 300, 000 $4, 500, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior’ (68 Stat. 362)...-.-- ad ate aati —14, 000 
Adjusted appropriation. --...........---- 7 ia 2, 486, 000 2, 300, 000 4, 500, 000 
Balance brought forward | 
Unobligated . - = arate ciate ad — 1, 685, 570 1, 033, 730 419, 700 
Obligated__. pi ae ak i aa ane cata 2, 022, 843 3, 190, 682 2, 634, 712 
Total budget authorizations available -............-.-..-- 6, 194, 413 6, 524, 412 7, 554, 412 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 


Expenditures | 


Out of current authorizations. ............-.- pncnmbiimtonah ” f 570, 000 1, 000, 000 

Out of prior authorizations-_.-- Seah a calamate i 1, 970, 001 ) 2,900, 000 2. 600, 000 

NE CRO oo ddtmdtdiien cs cats ctensancwie ee 1, 970, 001 3, 470, 000 3, 600, 000 

Balance carried forward: 

UNO DNeatEd. .... < cccccee Saaulaeectanivradianeen a ee 1, 033, 730 419, 700 

Obligated-__--- Pelee ai teaching gsi siow lainaiacien pe 3, 190, 682 2, 634, 712 3, 954, 412 

; pee ree oe a , 

Total expenditures and balances. .....---..-..-.- eis 6, 194, 413 6, 524, 412 7, 554, 412 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert in the record pages 61, 62, 63, and 64 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Status of appropriation—fiscal years 1951-565 


Pe A en oe ne gens ae eacoune coee axes _. $8, 550, 000 

Leas transter to (Gice of Boltertor........<..<....25.--5.2. *s 14, 000 

a a eS eS oa et 8, 536, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads__..-.---- ... $7, 985, 000 
Bureau of Land Management-_--__- .-_-- 551, 000 

Amount obligated, fiscal years 1951-55___......-.------- seat laa 7, 502, 327 
PRIA Gl Pune CeOWUs. . <2. nce ndnwccanan ss $6, 958, 141 
Bureau of Land Management. -..-...-..-.----- 544, 186 

Uniomeneea peienee June BO: 2906... 5 og vn neck cde tice nns 1, 033, 673 
mun of Pubie Noeegs: .. 2. a. 45 .suess-e ~~~. $1, 026, 859 
Bureau of Land Management. --....-..-----.-- 6, 814 
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Status of appropriation—fiscal years 1951-55—Continued 
ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION TO JUNE 30, 1955 


Bureau of Public Roads surveys completed $69, 543 
Bureau of Public Roads surveys in process___---__--- 451, 895 
NE. occ iittdinundidiitinaidmaianeides $521, 438 
Construction completed: 
Quartzville Rd., A—1 section, 11.6 miles__.--_-- $787, 454 
i Sent ennai nimndweenewastimadaid 220, 839 
——————_ 1, 008, 293 
Projects under construction: ! 
Grading and clearing, 95.4 miles___......--__-- 5, 251, 166 
nS I a hele pen wie 106, 760 
Construction camp 19, 869 
2 bridges 50, 615 
—————-_ 5, 428, 410 
SO6G GUI AIE iii isc os oreimcncaceeouccudtoskeaeovns 6, 958, 141 


1956 PROGRAM 


Unobligated balance brought forward 1, 033, 673 
1956 appropriation 2, 260, 000 


Amount available 3, 293, 673 
Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
gee ge ee ee $224, 000 
Construction 2, 523, 129 
—_—_—_—— 2, 747, 129 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, and reconnaissance... $81, 844 
Rights-of-way and road purchases-_-_--__-_-_-- 


126, 844 
2, 873, 973 


Unobligated balance carried to fiscal year 1957 419, 700 


Detail of surveys and construction: 
1. Surveys (Bureau of Public Roads): 
Galice Rd., 10 miles, sec. B 30, 000 
Cow Creek Rd., additional survey needed to complete-- 24, 000 
Camp Creek (Loon Lake) Rd., 15.0 miles__.......-.- 50, 000 
Cherry-Brummett Creeks Rd., 11.0 miles, sec. B 33, 000 
AMES SORE EU. DLA) MOMS. cake oneneennee nue 35, 000 
Twin Sisters Rd 9, 000 
Spencer Creek Rd 3, 000 
West Fork Cow Creek Rd., 12.0 miles 40, 000 


ia creatine ta eisai loads 224, 000 


2. Construction projects (Bureau of Public Roads): 
Spencer Creek Rd, 3.7 miles, grading 
Quartzville low level road, 11.6 miles, surfacing 164, 000 
Smith River Rd., 8.9 miles, surfacing, section B 207, 129 
West Fork Smith River Rd., 4.5 miles, surfacing 113, 000 
Twin Sisters Rd., 20.7 miles, surfacing_...___._____-_- 193, 000 
Esmond Creek Rd., 6.0 miles, surfacing 60, 000 
Middle Creek Rd., 11.0 miles, clearing 100, 000 
Camp Creek (Loon Lake) Rd., 15.0 miles, grading and 
riggs... =. 724, 000 
Siuslaw Rive 130, 000 
11 project, Smith River, C section, 5.9 miles, $562,407, has been completed since July 1, and 2 others are 


scheduled for completion by the end of the calendar year, viz.: West Fork Smith River, A section, 14.5 miles, 
$891,827, and grading of Galice Rd., A section, 10.0 miles, $462,485. 
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Status of appropriation—fiscal years 1951-55—Continued 


Detail of surveys and construction—Continued 
2. Construction projects—Continued 
Cow Creek Rd., 14.0 miles, clearing and grading------ $500, 000 
Smith River Rd., log dump construction 100, 000 


Total construction 2, 523, 129 
Total surveys 224, 000 


Total (BPR) 1956 2 747, 129 


1957 PROGRAM 


Unobligated balance brought forward 419, 700 
Estimated appropriation a 4, 460, 000 


4, 879, 700 


Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
warveyé........... $231, 000 
Construction 4, 193, 700 
———___-— 4, 424, 700 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision and reconnaissance. -- $285, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchases-_---___-- 170, 000 
— 455, 000 


Total fiscal year 1957 4, 879, 700 


Detail of surveys and construction: 
1, Surveys (Bureau of Public Roads): 
Smith-Siuslaw system, 13 miles 35, 000 
Quartzville Creek system, 9 miles_._........-------- 25, 000 
Rogue River system, 20 miles. ....................- 58, 000 
North Umpqua road system, 34 miles 83, 000 
Nestucca system, 10 miles : 30, 000 


UIE hia Shales ates Sikeea me ciaLdh Won ea ceae 231, 000 


2. Construction projects (Bureau of Public Roads): 
Cow Creek Rd., section B, 8 miles, 2 bridges. -...._-- 672, 700 
Middle Creek Rd., (Roseburg), 10 miles, 1 bridge 716, 000 
Galice Creek Rd., section B, 10 miles 500, 000 
Yellowstone Creek Rd., 8.5 miles..........-..-..--- 435, 000 
moGe teen MG. be Meee... 8 we eee nue ue 500, 000 
Cherry-Brummett Creek, 9 miles.............------- 500, 000 
Boulder Creek, 4 miles, 1 bridge 320, 000 
Yellowbottom Creek, A-2 section, 3.1 miles_.....---- 150, 000 


Twin Sisters, section B, 8 miles, grading 400, 000 


Total construction 4, 193, 700 
Pn Oe hy esha ig chic se 231, 000 


Total (BPR) 1957 4, 424, 700 


Mr. Kirwan. For construction for 1955 you have $2,300,000 and 
you are requesting a total of $4,500,000 for 1957. How many addi- 
tional miles of access roads are you planning with the increase of 
$2,200,000? 

Mr. Woozury. Mr. Fogelquist, our road engineer, is with us. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is your estimate of the additional receipts that 
will result from the additional miles of access roads and what addi- 
tional administrative buildings will be constructed in Alaska with the 
estimate of $40,000? 





NEW BUILDINGS FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Wooz.ry. Forestry buildings are planned at the McGrath fire 
station. McGrath is pretty well isolated from these other areas, vet 
it sits in a very strategic spot. It is necessary to have shops and a 
storage place and there are no office quarters available there. It is 
going to be necessary for us to construct them. At McGrath we 
have an office-quarters building at $20,500, a gas-oil house, which 
would be in connection with it for $1,000, and a combined garage- 
warehouse for $9,500. 

At Central, an office-quarters building, $8,000, and a gasoline-oil 
house, $1,000, which amounts to $40,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where is McGrath? 

Mr. Hornina. I am not an expert, but McGrath is roughly west, 
or southwest from Anchorage, and approximately due south from 
Mount McKinley Park. But distances are large up there. Saying 
that it is west of Anchorage is not very informative. It is a couple 
of hundred miles west of Anchorage. 


ADDITIONAL ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Maanuson. I am interested in having in the record which 
roads are programed under this construction of access roads appro- 
priation request. Mr. Fogelquist, would the last half of pages 63 and 
64 inserted earlier in the record show the entire road construction 
acquisition program? 

Mr. Foceiauist. Page 64 shows the 1957 year, the one we are dis- 
cussing here, the roads, the names of them, the amount allocated for 
each road, and the miles of construction involved. 

Mr. Maanvson. Also it shows the surveys planned? 

Mr. Focsrautst. It shows the surveys planned. 

Mr. Maenuson. How about the last half of page 63? 

Mr. Focereutist. That is a summarization. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. We have maps here if they would be helpful. 

Mr. Maenuson. I don’t believe that will be necessary. 

Mr. Fenton. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad that you gentlemen appeared before us 
today. We thank you for your testimony. 


Monpay, JANUARY 16, 1956. 
BUREAU OF MINES 
WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 

THOMAS H. MILLER, ACTING DIRECTOR 

PAUL ZINNER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—PROGRAMS 

JAMES WESTFIELD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, HEALTH AND SAFETY 

R. A. CATTELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PETROLEUM 

C. W. MERRILL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF MINERALS 

J. A. CORGAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ANTHRACITE 

HARRY PERRY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BITUMINOUS COAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. We have before us now the Bureau of Mines. 
Mr. Wormser, do you have a statement? 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wormser. I am pleased to be here today to talk to members 
of this committee about the work of the Bureau of Mines in connection 
with its budget presentation for the fiscal vear 1957. 

When I appeared before this committee a year ago in connection 
with the budget under which the Bureau is now operating, I mentioned 
the fact that one of the recommendations that the President's Cabinet 
Committee on Mineral Policy made was that the Department of the 
Interior should intensify its program of metals and minerals research 
aimed at the development of our latent resources and new mineral raw 
materials, the improved utilization of the existing raw materials, and 
the coordination of its mineral and metal research with that of other 
Federal agencies and, as practicable, with research by industr 
In line with this recommendation made to the Department, the 
Bureau of Mines has constructed its budget presentation with the 
inclusion of substantial increases in the conservation and development 
items dealing with minerals and metals. Each of the seventy-odd 
commodities included in this category has been examined as to 
present and future supply and requirements. In considering require- 
ments the needs of our increasing population, our rising standard of 
living, and the national defense have been appraised. These needs 
have been translated into the programs that the Bureau has developed 
and which it maintains for each of the individual mineral commodities. 

In selecting work for carrying out the programs, each proposed 
project has been compared with the mineral policy report and only 
those activities have been brought into the budget that are wholly 
consonant with the expressed polic vy. This applies to the continuation 
or expansion of former work as well as the undertaking of new projects. 

Although the Bureau’s program will advance almost every one of 
the objectives in the field of the Department of the Interior as set forth 
in the President’s Cabinet committee’s report, the major contributions 
will be made through the intensification of the Bureau’s program for 
minerals and metals research and in the strengthening and coordina- 
tion of collection and dissemination of facts concerning the Nation’s 
mineral resources. 

The major increases that are recommended have been chosen to 
remedy special needs, many of which have grown critical due to the 
lagging of research for commodities which have found rapidly ex- 
panding place in industry and defense. You will note that the 
increases are not shared with the mineral fuels. These commodities 
were not a subject of the Cabinet committee report, but other policy 
committees do have them under review and the recommendations, 
when formalized, will guide future budget presentations. 


STATEMENT OF ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Miller do vou have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Miiuer. Yes. With your permission I will insert it in the 
record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THomas H. MiLier, Acting Director, BurEAvU oF MINES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Bureau of Mines welcomes 
this opportunity to discuss its programs with the committee and to explain the 
request for appropriations to carry out those programs in fiscal year 1957. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for 1957 totals $23,697,300 as 
compared with $28,563,000 appropriated for 1956. However, after allowing for 





salary increases of $1,069,000 due to the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act 
of 1955 and decreases of $8,504,700 for nonrecurring items, the total increase 
remaining for program purposes is $2,570,000. 

The major portion of the increase or $2,530,645 will permit the Bureau to 
intensify its mineral and metals research programs to meet the increased emphasis 
which has been placed upon them The inadequacies of the Nation’s minerals 
position in many essential commodities have long been known, and recognition 
at the highest Government levels and official sanction for action to remedy these 
weaknesses have been accorded by the report of the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Minerals Policy. 

This report, endorsed by the President, recommends actions designed “to 
encourage an orderly but vigorous development of domestic mineral resources.”’ 
Several of the recommendations place specific added responsibilities upon the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Mines to conduct the work required 
to carry forward the recommended policies. 

The amount of effort expended heretofore in such work has been inadequate to 
cope with the prodigious task of broadening our mineral resources base. Earlier 
and current efforts have been fruitful and funds expended have made substantial 
contributions to the technology and welfare of the mineral industries, to domestic 
mineral self-sufficiency, and to national security, but progress has been limited by 
lack of funds and has not been proportional to the increasing seriousness of the 
minerals supply problem. The Bureau of Mines seeks this increase to permit 
more adequate pursuit of the objectives of the national minerals policy. 

The remaining increase of $39,355 is to provide on a full-year basis the necessary 
funds for administering the anthracite drainage control program. Now I should 
like to discuss briefly the major programs involved in this budget. 


COAL 


The Bureau will continue its coal research and testing including the analytical 
and fuel economy services to other Government agencies on which essentially all 
Federal coal purchases are based. It also will continue studies to develop better 
and safer coal-mining methods. 

Coal preparation and utilization research will be directed toward improving 
methods of washing, burning, coking, and gasifying coal to help the coal industry 
develop new uses for coal and operate at a production level that would provide an 
adequate mobilization base. 

Funds are requested in this estimate to administer the Government’s share in 
a $17 million cooperative State and Federal mine-drainage program in the anthra- 
cite region. Also, the Bureau will continue to conduct research aimed at in- 
creasing production and use of “‘hard coal.” 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


Research to be conducted on petroleum production, including secondary re- 
covery, will provide data that will aid the industry most to achieve maximum 
vields in old and new fields. We shall study the most efficient use of the potential 
energy of oil and gas mixtures in underground reser’oir rocks and the application 
of pressure-maintenance in fields where this is practicable to increase reco: ery of 
petrolevm. The use of improved secondary recovery methods in old stripper 
fields will be encouraged. This work will continue at about the same level as in 
fiscal year 1956. 

During the year, the Bureau will continue its program of obtaining accurate 
values for the thermodynamic properties of hydrocarbons and related substances 
found in petroleum, and for the chemical compounds that may be manufactured 
from petroleum comporents. This information enables industry to develop more 
efficient methods for operations that involve chemical changes. 

The Bureau also will intensify studies on the fundamental causes for deteriora- 
tion of gasoline and distillate fuel oils in storage, one of the perplexing problems 
confronting manufacturers and users of these fuels. Facets of this problem to be 
attacked during the vear include determination of the factors that promote in- 
stability, the effect of controlled oxidation, the types of products formed, the 
chemical substances that result in instability, and characteristics of the deteriora- 
tion products. 

SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


Our laboratories and pilot plants are providing a steady flow of basie data on 
the physics, chemistry, and processing involved in the production of liquid fuels 
from coal and oil shale. This information, obtained in cooperation with industry, 





will constitute a foundation upon which a prospective new synthetic liquid fuels 
industry can grow as needed to safeguard the economic and military security of 
the Nation. 

HELIUM 


The Bureau, which is the sole large-scale producer of helium, will continue its 
research at the present rate. Our research work is designed to locate new sources 
of helium-bearing natural gas and to develop more efficient methods for extracting 
helium from present sources. Actual production of helium will be financed, as in 
previous years, out of a revolving fund derived from sales of this inert, lightweight 
gas to Federal and non-Federal purchasers. 


MINERALS AND METALS 


The minerals and metals program of the Bureau of Mines is concerned with the 
technologie, scientific, and economic problems of more than 70 commodities. The 
character and scope of these problems are extremely complex and varies markedly 
from commodity to commodity. The Bureau’s attack on these problems, like 
other Government research, seeks to fill the gaps left by industrial research. 
Oftentimes, our research cannot bring a return in a short period of time, but it 
must serve the national interest by developing supplies for national security, 
economic expansion, and attacking emergency problems vital to national defense. 
At the same time, conservation must be encouraged. 

Paramount among the objectives of the Bureau’s work on almost every com- 
modity is its obligation to assist industry in supplying not only the common raw 
materials, but also materials of continually higher quality and with new and 
better properties, to meet the growing demands for mineral raw materials. The 
Bureau program recognizes that scientific advances and technologic progress do 
not take place overnight, and therefore attempts to foresee problem areas of the 
future that require action today. 

Programs in the long-range category characterize an essentially peacetime 
economy in which provision must be made tor future expansion and for over- 
coming shortages of critical mineral raw materials in future emergencies. At the 
same time, the Bureau conducts many immediate programs, which attack current 
problems such as shortages in supply, particularly of critical or strategic commodi- 
ties. The character of the work done in the immediate programs is similar to 
much of that done under long-range programs. 


Ferrous metals and alloys 


The ferrous metals and the ferroalloy group—iron, steel, manganese, chromium, 
tungsten, nickel, molybdenum, vanadium, and others—are raw materials essential 
to the support of domestic industry and to the national security. In fact, the 
iron and steel industry is of such fundamental importance to our industrial strength 
that every effort necessary to provide it with adequate supplies of raw materials 
is warranted. In meeting the demands of peak-level industrial activity over the 
past 10 to 15 years, domestic reserves of high-grade iron ore have heen depleted, 
so that industry has become increasingly dependent on foreign iron ores. At 
the same time we have been dependent upon imports for such vital alloving 
elements as manganese, chromium, nickel, cobalt, and tungsten. 

In fiscal year 1957, the Bureau of Mines will accelerate its research on developing 
methods of mining and beneficiating low-grade iron ores. In research on improv- 
ing methods of steel production, a program aimed at better conservation of the 
raw materials used in steel manufacture will be emphasized. An intensified 
research program will investigate the occurrence and utilization of low-grade and 
off-grade manganiferous materials. 


Nonferrous metals 


The light metals, aluminum, magnesium, and titanium, have increased in 
importance within the framework of our domestic economy as evidenced by the 
increased production and the new applications of these metals being currently 
reported. In general, the Bureau of Mines programs for these strategic and 
critical commodities are long-range and are intended to increase the self-sufficiency 
of this country, especially in times of a national emergency. Virtually inex- 
haustible deposits of minerals and compounds containing light metals are available 
in the United States. As reserves of other metals are depleted and it becomes 
necessary to recover them from lower grade ores at higher costs, the light metals 
will gain still wider acceptance as substitutes for them. 

The Bureau will initiate a comprehensive program of field work to delineate 
and evaluate the titanium resources of the United States and will expand its 
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research on the extractive metallurgy of titanium, including electrolytic purifica- 
tion. Research will continue on the development of alloys of aluminum and 
magnesium with improved structural properties and in methods of improving the 
utilization of domestic aluminous materials. 

The rapidly increasing need for columbium, tantalum, beryllium, and selenium 
for such important applications as jet propulsion, nuclear power, and new indus- 
trial and military equipment requires an acceleration of the Bureau’s work on 
the development of additional reserves, new mining methods, and metallurgical 
treatment processes. 

A number of unusual metals, including cesium, gallium, indium, rhenium, 
rubidium, scandium, thallium, and yttrium, have become significant in recent 
vears. New uses and other applications yet to be discovered will require rapid 
development of new raw-material sources and improved methods for extracting 
the metals from their ores. 

With respect to the more important base metals, copper, lead, and zinc, ex- 
panding industrial needs have changed the United States former position of self- 
sufficiency to one of increasing dependence on foreign sources. The Bureau of 
Mines plans to intensify investigation and development of newly reported and 
marginal ore sources and to develop methods of recovery of these metals from 
such ores. Current research will also be expanded to recover various metals 
from nonferrous scrap and other residues not now utilized to the highest degree. 

Other nonferrous metals such as antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, mer- 
cury, and tin are all important industrial materials concerning which data on 
mining and metallurgical operations will be collected and disseminated to industry, 
to permit adoption of advanced techniques by the mineral industries involved. 
It is proposed to intensify the program providing for maintenance and, where 
possible, expansion of the Nation’s resource base in these commodities. An 
essential part of the program is intensification of exploration and development of 
new resources and development of methods and processes to recover these metals 
from low grade and complex ores. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


Attacking the problems in the field of nonmetallic minerals, the Bureau of 
Mines will seek ways to reduce the Nation’s dependence upon imports of such 
materials as asbestos, mica, and industrial diamonds. This will involve search 
for methods of utilizing low-grade domestic deposits and efforts to develop or 


synthesize acceptable replacements. The lagging technology of large-tonnage, 
low-unit cost. materials, such as mineral aggregates, will be studied to effect im- 
provements that will guide the industry to more effective and efficient practices. 

Other activities to be carried on during the vear include investigating new 
sources of refractory materials in areas threatened with shortages, continued 
develoument of a planer-type mining machine to reduce the cost and increase the 
safety of mining western phosphate rock, and further studies of means to recover 
fluorine from waste gas at phosphate-processing plants and from low-grade or 
complex ores. Because industrial processes are moving into higher temperature 
ranges, the Bureau will attempt to develop new high-temperature refractory 
materials of real value to industry. 


CONTROL OF FIRES IN COAL DEPOSITS 


Since Congress authorized the fire-control work in 1949 fiscal vear, a total of 
42 projects has been undertaken by the Bureau of Mines. The total cost in 
Federal funds has been approximately $2,400,000 to conserve an estimated 200 
million tons of coal at a cost of a little more than 1 cent per ton. With the funds 
requested, fires will be selected from the more than 100 uncontrolled fires in the 
United States and Alaska, in an order of urgency based on their menace to lives 
and health of nearby residents and the danger of widespread coal losses. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The estimate provides $5,304,300 for the health and safety program in fiscal 
vear 1957, which will finance the program at the current level of expenditure. 
These funds will be used to continue the programs of research, investigations, 
trainin’, and mine inspections designed to lower the accident rates of the mineral 
and allied industries. 

Although no new programs are contemplated in this field during 1957, there 
will be greater emphasis upon preventing roof-fall accidents, particularly in 
coal mines. 
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The coal-mine inspection program, including enforcement of the mandatory 
provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, will be pushed vigorously. The 
Bureau’s coal-mine inspectors will continue their efforts to stimulate interest in 
accident-prevention training in the mines they visit, cooperating with mine 
management and labor, State mining officials, safety organizations, and local 
mining associations. 

The use of unsafe and untried explosives in coal mines greatly increases the 
hazards associated with them. To reduce these hazards, the Bureau of Mines 
will continue to test explosives and blasting devices that are proposed for com- 
mercial use. 

Research on the fundamental and applied problems of dust and gas explosions 
will be continued and consulting service in these fields supplied to industry and 
other Government agencies upon request, 

NEW ANTHRACITE DIVISION 

Mr. Miuusr. As you know, the former Director, Mr. Forbes, 
retired at the end of business in November, so we are a sort of second 
team to speak for Mr. Forbes. I might point out since we last 
appeared before the committee we have had one c ‘hange in organization 
which would be of interest to you, I believe. 

Because of the greatly increased activity in the anthracite program 
of the Bureau, we created last fall a Division of Anthracite and gave 
it exclusive responsibility for the operation of the laboratory and 
field work at Schuylkill Haven and Wilkes-Barre and other parts of 
the region. 

Mr. Corgan was made Chief of that Division and he will be a new 
witness before this committee. The remainder of the old Solid Fuels 
Division title was changed to a Division of Bituminous Coal, and 
Mr. Scollon is now the Chief of that Division. He will also be a new 
witness before the committee. Otherwise, I think the names are the 
same as we have had here before. 

APPROPRIATIONS, 1956, AND ESTIMATES, 1957 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for 1957 amounts to 
$23,697,300 as compared with $28,563,000 appropriated for 1956. 
After allowing for salary increases of $1,069,000 due to the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 and decreases of $8,504,700 
for nonrecurring items, the increase remaining for program purposes 
is. $2,570,000. 

The major portion of the increase or $2,530,645 will permit the Bu- 
reau to intensify its minerals and metals programs to meet the in- 
creased emphasis which has been placed upon them by the recom- 
mendations in the Report of the President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Minerals Policy. 

The Bureau will continue its coal research and testing work, in- 
cluding the analytical and fuel economy services to other Government 
agencies on which essentially all Federal coal purchases are based. 
Coal preparation and utilization research will be directed toward 
improving methods of washing, burning, coking, and gasifying coal 
to help the coal industry develop new uses for coal and operate at a 
production level that would provide an adequate mobilization base. 
Also, funds are requested in this estimate to administer the Govern- 
ment’s share in a $17 million cooperative State and Federal mine- 
drainage program in the anthracite region. 

The Bureau will continue its research on petroleum production, 
including secondary recovery which is aimed at providing data that 
will aid the industry most in achieving maximum yields in old and 
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and new fields. The Bureau also will intensify studies on the funda- 
mental causes for deterioration of gasoline and distillate fuel oils in 
storage. 

The Bureau’s laboratories and pilot plants will continue to provide 
a steady flow of basic data on the physics, chemistry, and processing 
involved in the production of liquid fuels from coal and oil shale. 

The minerals and metals program of the Bureau is concerned with 
the technologic, scientific, and economic problems of more than 70 
commodities. The character and scope of these problems is extremely 
complex and varies markedly from commodity to commodity. The 
Bureau’s attack on these problems seeks to fill the gaps left by indus- 
trial research. Oftentimes our research cannot bring a return in a 
short period of time, but it must serve the national interest by 
developing supplies for national security and economic expansion. 

Under its health and safety program, the Bureau will continue its 
investigative and training activities designed to lower the accident 
rates in the mineral and allied industries. The coal-mine inspection 
program, including enforcement of the mandatory provisions of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, will be pushed vigorously. Research 
and testing on explosives and explosions will continue. 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITY AND SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. I am going to ask you some questions as far down as 
health and safety. At this point in the hearing we will insert table 
showing all funds available in 1956 and estimates for 1957 by programs, 
including appropriated, contributed, and transferred funds. 

Mr. Miuuer. We have that statement for you here. 


Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 



































1955 1956 1957 
Coal: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation.._...........-...-.------.- $1, 821, 593 $2, 268, 000 $2, 307, 355 
ee gE ee eer 49, 476 55, 400 54, 400 
nD i i shuren ngmwab ant weshiwhickeegens 61, 328 52, 166 45, 000 
Department of Commer... <q. -..-265 2c isn cenccceccecenss 26, 852 ff |} ae ae 
i  . .  cocosub rub egecnsswensenataoawe 44, 759 53, 000 53, 000 
es Cy MR chert cocci dc cdiimncdcwncse ou 10, 419 5, 751 4, 400 
General Services Administration __--.-.--..----..---.------ pra ianatenme tS 5, 000 5, 000 
International Cooperation Administration .--.............- 50, 253 DR GE Ini widatadnoecs 
ELE OLE S EEE 16, 661 20, 000 20, 000 
ee Roches uncknensasmennmnnineseunion 16, 778 19, 267 17, 300 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... ..-.--------.----------- 93, 304 58, 100 58, 200 
ae eS 47, 364 40, 516 12, 800 
NE dgdiekakn tenahs éeochb <dbvennitetasmmniaeemtn 2, 238, 787 2, 686, 905 2, 577, 455 
Petroleum and natural gas: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation... -......-.-.---.-------.---- 1, 265, 955 1, 334, 400 1, 334, 400 
Departament Of Che Air FOS... 2... -accecccennccccscecss 47, 275 53, 900 51, 000 
Department of the army <Sahhremdemnsie sen seonncensenen 17, 899 18, 000 12, 000 
nk iran adews mike na ae acwaaneissn 11,119 10, 900 7, 038 
International Cooperation Administration ..-......------- 46, 174 PE Ce cdc dsbboad : 
NS RR ere 34, 121 39, 000 35, 300 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... -..-..--.---------------- 64, 010 72, 215 69, 715 
6 a a 146, 154 174, 772 169, 400 
LAs che bo a cienidbede pu cdeeddpecdbdpendbseerescanedat 1, 632, 707 1, 778, 187 | ie 678, 853 
Synthetic liquid fuels: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation - - 3, 887, 72! 4, 473, 600 4, 473, 600 
PENNE IE SUNN on ons n neti canncwsscnencenesesoauewes 25, 417 I Wie ciency 
Miscellaneous Federal agenc ed ctl St, opimaeiddb nails Rae Ridedoos siete le he ; ; 
Contributed funds. 99, 813 23, 457 | 20, 000 
a aN ae 4, 014, 526 4, 527, 963 4, 493, 600 
————— | eee «| be = = 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, fiscal 


genre 1966, 1956, and 1957- 


Helium: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. 
Federal and non-Federal sources—for produc tion of helium 
NE 3 toi ttieenoiihilinui 
Ferrous metals and alloys: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. . _- 
Department of the Air Force. - - 
Department of the Army-.. 
Department of Commerce. __. 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 
General Services Administration 
International Cooperation Administration 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 
Contributed funds... ...........--- 


OE owncacs eae Serine aiaeni 


Nonferrous metals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Oh OE 2 aa aaa 
Department of the Army-..................- OF econ 
Diepestmnens of Commarea... ...........-..........-...-... 
Department of the Navy __- 
Atomic Energy Commission.......................- 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 
General ional Go Administration 


Nonmetallic minerals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. ......................- 
OS ON ee eae 
Department of Commerce 
i i ee Os anne ndncennecansaconechoeeues 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. __......__- 
International Cooperation Administration.__..__-- 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. .....................-.-.- 
IN NIELS coca htads ab digtcubdhescsapsnsunsionaasece 


Mineral research, unclassified: 

Bureau of Mines appropriation... ........................-. 
Department of the Air Force__...............-- 
Department of the Army-_-_--- 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration - 
Bureau of Reclamation - : : 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. -...............-- 

Total_ 


Control of fires in coal deposits: 
Bureau of Mines enn ion - 
Contributed funds._- ~~~. : 

I taiiiais viet s oaesas 

Investigation of accidents and rescue work: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation - -- 
Department of the Army- ._.- ; 
Department of the Navy. -- 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


Total 


Coal mine inspections and investigations: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation -- - 


Total. Rid cktoilecabhe 


Explosives and explosions testing and research 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the se dy 
Department of the Navy 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 
Contributed funds__-......----- 


Ty cacthabannambiesicwitagides eerdawen cu keia. 


1955 


$79, 713 
2, 480, 845 


2. 560, 558 


1, 954, 049 
8, 580 

31, 667 
12, 000 
64, 076 
117, 781 
74, 511 
21, 928 
70, 031 | 


354, 623 


te 


2, 492, 320 | 
2, 745 
107. 661 


15, 772 | 


322, 120 


onl 2, 177, 006 | 


322, 204 | 
593, 725 | 
99, 505 
29, 064 
22, 866 


6, 185, O78 


817, 071 | 
13, 609 
| 12, 000 | 
44, 910 | 

980 

40, 018 

20, 578 

1, 420 


980, 586 


| 
| 707, 243 
8, 915 
427, 869 
92, 821 
51, 598 | 
692 | 


1, 289, 138 





269, 612 
12, 765 


282, 377 


849, 142 | 
4, 000 
13, 207 
3, 689 


870, 038 


3, 671, 201 | 


3, 671, 201 


511, 157 
67, 678 
200, 441 
101, 221 

1, 026 
32, 327 


913, 850 


Continued 


1956 





6, 612, 021 


2, 067, 600 
8, 300 

29, 000 

3, 000 

70, 333 


300, 000 | 
121, 000 | 


21, 800 


18, 652 | 


639, 685 


to 


te 


823, 600 


2, 650 | 
112, 000 | 


4, 288 
310, 000 
958, 000 
350, 000 
583, 376 
161, 000 

32, 850 


622, 134 | 


5, 959, § SUS 


853, 000 
14, 000 
3, 000 
43, 483 
1, 000 
65, 000 
20, 900 
1, 600 


71, 500 
10, 420 
1, 128, 500 
100, 000 
59, 000 


— 


306, 600 
5, 988 


312, 588 


898, 000 


12, 900 
3, O80 


913, 980 


oo 


, 879, 000 


~ 


, 879, 000 


532, 000 
65, 300 
231, 500 
98, 400 

500 
91, 730 


, 019, 430 


1, 001, 983 


, 869, 420 | 


$04, 700 
5, 456, 418 


5, 551, 118 


2, 799, 100 
7, 700 
16, 000 


70, 000 
200, 000 


21, 800 
, 100 


3, 121, 700 


3. 708, 900 
2, 400 
73, GOO 


197, 600 
677, 000 
350, 000 
510, 452 
32, 850 

1,000 


558, 202 
1, 766, 845 
9, 000 


” 27, 000 
2 000 
~~ 20, 900 
1, 600 


1, 827, 345 


571, 500 
928, 500 


100, 000 
53, 400 


1, 653, 400 
306, 600 
306, 600 


895, 000 


8, OOO 
3, O80 


909, O80 


3, 874, 300 


874, 300 


532, 000 
60, 500 
184, 500 
62, 000 

SOO 
85, 000 


924, 500 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957—-Continued 


1955 


General administrative expenses: i 
Bureau of Mines appropriation _. - 57, 197 $1, 030, 000 $1, 030, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies __- 473 


Total. 957, 670 1, 030, 000 1, 030, 000 
New laboratory facilities 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 2, 693 6, O81, 161 


Total eee ; 2, 693 6, 081, 161 


Synthetic liquid fuels (construction): 
Bureau.of Mines appropriation _ _- 31, 645 | 85, 400 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 2, 629 


, 274 85, 400 


Drainage of anthracite mines: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation : i aT a 1, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 


ME Finns cee , | 1, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 


Summary: | 
Bureau of Mines appropriation i ore 19, 388, 311 28, 298, 561 27, 197, 300 
Other Federal agencies._-. 5, 726, 210 5, 602, 890 | 4, 055, 535 
Contributed funds 432, 740 978, 849 296, 900 


. . . * | 
Helium production, Federal and non-Federal sources | 2, 480, 845 | 6, 517, 321 | 5, 456, 418 


lai a | 28, 028, 106 41, 397, 621 | 37, 006, 153 


COSTS FOR STATISTICAL WORK 


Mr. Krrwan. The General Accounting Office audit report for the 
year ending June 30, 1954, calls attention to the fact that much time 
and money go into collecting, analyzing and distributing statistics, 
$395,000 on petroleum and oil alone, and recommended that the 
total cost be shown in the justifications. What has been done about 
this and what will these costs be in 1957? 

Mr. Mituier. We will have to insert that in the record. As you 
know, the way our budget structure is now made up, we do not show 
a functional breakdown—mining or metallurgical, statistical, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will get that for the record? 

Mr. Mitier. We will do the best we can. 

(The information follows:) 


Amounts included in 1957 estimate for statistical work 


Coal___- : : be 5 $216, 304 
Petroleum and natural gas sil ‘ ; = 190, 590 
Minerals and metals 1}, 100, 000 
Accident analysis_-_. sb. ; 180, 000 


Total__- ‘ man ess, ; 1, 686, 984 


1 The Division of Minerals carries on extensive factfinding as a basis for developing individual com- 
modity programs to guide the work of the Bureau in connection with metals and minerals. To a con- 
siderable extent the factfinding is of a statistical nature, but it also includes the collection of technical data 
and other basic information for the guidance of the Division’s work. 

Even the statistical canvasses whether maintained in Washington or in the field, particularly those dealing 
with mine production, are conducted in a detail well beyond the necessities of normal statistical accuracy 
because the records of very small operations frequently are of major service in the technical program 
especially in relation to exploration. 

The staff of the Division of Minerals, those on the technical appraisal staff and those in the field in many 
instances have jobs which call for giving part of their time to statistical work and part of their time to 
planning, programing, and project appraisal. As a result of these mixed duties and other similar considera- 
tions it is impossible to set forth with accounting precision the costs of the statistical activities pertaining 
to the conservation and development of metals and minerals. However, the Bureau estimates the total 
properly chargeable to statistical activities is $1,100,000. 
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COSTS OF PUBLICATION 


Mr. Kirwan. This report also suggests that a normal charge might 
be made for publications distributed free. Has anything been done 
about this? 

Mr. Miuuer. In the Department we have had 2 reviews made, 
| by a committee appointed by the Secretary and 1 study within the 
Bureau itself to review the whole publications program of not only 
the Bureau, but the whole Department. 

At this time we have this general conclusion with regard to the 
Bureau’s publications: Temporary or preliminary reports would con- 
tinue to be released as mimeographed information circulars and re- 
ports of investigation which would be distributed free, but permanent 
publications would continue to be issued as bulletins, technical papers, 
and so forth, which would be for sale. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put in the total cost for 5 years. 

Mr. Mixuer. For the publications of the Bureau? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Miuurr. We will be glad to supply that for the record. 

(The information follows: ) 


Cost of the printing and binding of Bureau of Mines publications, fiscal years 1951-65 


Cost of Cost of 
printing and | printing 
binding of publications 
publications furnished free 
offered for of charge 
| saleby GPO | upon requés 


$113, 36 

84, 650 | 
106, 775 
127, 340 


189, 105 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL ReEs« 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1, Fuels: 
(a) Coal__. 
(b) Petroleum and natural gas 
(c) Synthetic liquid fuels 
(d) Helium = 
2. Minerals and metals 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys 
(b) Nonferrous metals 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals 
(d) Mineral research, unclassified 
3. Control of fires in coal deposits. 


Total obligations 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) _ _. i 3, 363, 997 , 093, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases _- 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


RUREAU OF MINES 


Total number of permanent positions_................-..--.--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees. -_.........-..-------.------- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
i cecilia 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates...........-...e<n---<...06s 


Total personal services 
Travel......<... ‘ 
nn ae GL, 5... cincuansecemsnounccesneawen 
Communication services 
eT ee 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
I seca ls nian thicmiinearatons 
Equipment 
I ee 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities........................ 
gee 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
13 
15 


ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
07 Other contractual services 


i OB a 


| 1955 actual 
} 


1956 estimate 


2,170 

95 
2, 079 
2, 168 


1957 estimate 


2, 518 

100 
2, 464 
2, 575 





$9, 774, 445 
379, 115 
41, 125 
134, 847 


312, 377 
| 84, 868 
108, 895 
296, 278 
219, 113 
450, 926 
865, 202 
537, 798 
27, 603 
490 

40, 112 





13, 273, 194 
17, 918 


13, 255, 276 


| 13, 295, 276 


10, 329, 532 | 


$5, 484 
GS-7.4 
$4, 115 


$10, 596, 711 
380, 200 

41, 460 

114, 476 


374, 800 
85, 400 
111, 800 
310, 500 
254, 300 
753, 700 
982, 809 
742, 000 
22, 500 
800 
40, 000 





18, 456 


14, 793, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures, and balances 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) to— 
‘‘Education and welfare services, Bureau of Indian Af- 
gee : eect aatetiak aati ‘ 
“ae administrative expenses, Bureau of Indian Af- 
airs’’ - 


‘“‘Management of lands and resources, Bureau of Land | 


Management’”’ __ 


“Management and protection, National Park Service’’____-| 


“Health and safety, Bureau of Mines”’ 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior’’ (68 Stat. 362) 


Adjusted appropriation 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases-.__-..-_- 
Obligated balance brought forward _- 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 5 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation-___-_------ 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Balances no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 
I et eae hoa sae 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances 


| 1955 actual 
Dc staseiidlaliiteninniotl 


| 1956 estimate 


$13, 500, 000 $14, 093, 000 


—15, 057 





11, 132, 847 


14, 811, 456 


14, 793, 000 





| 


$5, 531 
GS-7.5 
$4, 129 


$12, 728, 641 
406, 500 


120, 000 


13, 255, 141 


476, 300 
114, 400 
123, 500 
320, 000 
300, 800 
824, 000 
1, 098, 315 


17, 381, 456 


18, 456 


17, 363, 000 


1957 estimate 


$17, 363, 000 








15, 436, 097 


16, 133, 296 


19, 596, 296 








12, 012, 383 


13, 831, 669 | 
68, 721 


12, 130, 000 
670, 000 





195, 411 
1, 340, 296 


15, 436, 097 | 


16, 133, 206 


15, 525, 000 
30, 000 
1, 315, 000 


16, 870, 000 


19, 596, 296 








00 


00 
41 
00 


00 
00 


00 


Siu 
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Mr. Krrwan. The — for 1956 were $14,793,000 for 
conservation and development of resources. Estimated total for 
1957, $17,363,000. This is an increase of $2,570,000. 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


We will insert pages 7 and 8 of the justifications at this point in the 
record. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 


———————. __—_—_ — ineie 
| Adjusted ap- Base, 1957 | Estimate, 


Activities Increases 


| propriation | gow ina 1957 
1, Fuels: | 
(a) Coal___-. $2, 268,000 | $2, 268,000 | $2, 307, 355 | $39, 355 
(b) Petroleum and natural gi AS. 1, 334, 400 | 1, 334, 400 | 1, 334, 400 | ; A 
(c) Synthetic mane o fuels_. 4, 473, 600 | 4, 473, 600 | 4, 473, 600 | 
(d) Helium : 94, 700 | 94, 700 | 04, 700 


2. Minerals and metals: 


(a) Ferrous metals and alloys 2, 067, 600 2, 067, 600 | 2, 799, 100 731, 500 
(b) Nonferrous metals. 2, 823, 600 2, 823, 600 | 3, 708, 900 885, 300 
| 853, 000 1, 766, 845 | 913, 845 
(d) Mineral research, unclassified 571, 500 571, 500 | 571, 500 | 
3. Control of fires in coal deposits. . . 306, 600 306, 600 | 306, 600 | 


14, 793, 000 | 17, 363, 000 , 570, 000 


i) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals_- Si -| 853, 000 
Ne sentient oie ec tees ‘ we 


_ 
3 | 
&\= 
3 | 


FUELS 
CoaL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up now the item “Fuels,” the first 
subactivity of which is “Coal.” 

Please insert in the record at this point the breakdown on page 8 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1. Fuels—(a) Coal, $2,307,355 

















| ! 
wiwitta Adjusted ap- | Base, | Estimate, ies 
Subactivities | ropriation 1957 | 1957 | Increases 
| | 
(1) Sampling, analysis, and fuel economy service..... $308, 532 $308, 532 etc 
COR ER a cuca 286, 647 286, 647 | 286, 647 |_..-- 
(3) Anthracite drainage control Sl ae 210, 645 210, 645 250, 000 | $39, 355 
(4) Coal preparation and utilization.................. 496, 924 4096, 924 IE, Wiiicccitrerincinccinns 
(5) Lignite research laboratory ---..-.--- 187,662 | 187,662] 187,662 |......----.. 
(6) Anthracite research laboratory 372, 247 372, 247 | 2 ) =a" 
(7) Coal production and distribution. 216, 394 216, 394 | 216, 394 |.....-. nial 
(8) Maintenance, buildings and facilities..........___| 188, 949 | 188, 949 | 188, 949 | oo 
NG a na i a | 2, 268,000 | 2,268,000 | 2, 307,355 39, 355 


ACTIVITY ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. The breakdown of the fuels program on page 8 shows 
estimates down to $1. How can you estimate this closely and how 
are the figures arrived at? The impression is that there has been no 
program review, but just a copying of last year’s figures. 

Mr. Miter. Do I understand your question relates to the fact 


57? 


that the columns of figures are identical for the 2 years, 1956 and 1957? 
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Mr. Kirwan. You remember last year I told you to round them 
off and not be coming in here with figures right down to the penny. 
It looked like you might be doing something if you rounded it off. 

Mr. Zinner. The base for these items in 1957 was identical with 
1956 and the figures are just carried forward. They had to balance 
out. 

FEDERAL COAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Kirwan. Your work in connection with coal purchases seems 
to continue at about the same level. How many Federal purchase 
contracts have been in effect and what is the total volume of coal 
purchased by the Federal Government in each of the last 3 fiscal 
years? 

Mr. Miter. I do not imagine we have that information. We will 
see what is available and supply it for the record. 

(The information follows:) 


Government purchases of bituminous and anthracite coal, fiscal years 1954, 1956, 
and 1956 





Bituminous Anthracite 
Year Pen a 2 — ees = a 
| Tons Value Tons | Value 
aii ics tain gt Sigil cca i itor, seaaitaaadh A iasadteiaiaialaniaaalts ci es 
a oe 5 eae ee ascmeccecnce| 4,347,906] $22,053/890 | 132,030 | — $1, 232, 989 
1955 tz i aN 4, 726, O80 26, 836, 532 107, 746 | 989, 797 
1956 (contract amounts)____..---.-.-------- 5, 212, 172 28, 867, 050 | 104, 688 | 905, 648 


ANTHRACITE MINE DRAINAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $39,355 is requested for personnel to 
review plans, inspect, and auditing work in connection with the new 
Anthracite Drainage Control Act. How is this program being han- 
dled in this current year and what is the total number of people 
already involved in this activity? 

Mr. Mitier. We maintain these activities as a cooperative pro- 
gram with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. We are proceeding 
with the development of a cooperative agreement. I think we now 
have figures which will be acceptable by both the State and the 
Federal Government. 

Preparatory to the signing of that agreement we have expanded 
our staff some. Mr. Corgan can explain in some detail just what 
work has been done. We have set up an organization at Schuylkill 
Haven with a small office at Wilkes-Barre to maintain contact and 
there has been a small expansion of the staff at Washington, D. C. 
A larger staffing job will follow the signing of a cooperative agreement 
with the State. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many people have been hired at the present 
time? 

Mr. Corcan. The total number on the mine drainage roll at the 
present time are 5 field engineers and 1 clerk. The engineers are men 
experienced in mine drainage; 2 of them have been transferred from 
other Bureau activities and 3 new engineers have been hired. That 
won’t necessarily be the total force; because when the program gets in 
full swing it may be necessary to have additional engineers. 
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Mr. Krrwan. Are we getting the same benefit out of it as Penn- 
sylvania is getting? 

Mr. Coraan. I think so. This is purely a cooperative project and 
insofar as the conservation of natural resources is concerned, | believe 
the Federal Government as a whole will benefit as much as the State. 


ANTHRACITE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. The general level of the research program on coals 
has been increasing for the last several years and successful develop- 
ments have been claimed in justification statements; but the anthra- 
cite industry seems to be getting into worse and worse shape. What 
specific research accomplishments can you tell us about that have 
retarded this trend? 

Mr. Miter. I would like Mr. Corgan to talk about that. He has 
had a firsthand position with respect to drainage in the anthracite 
fields and I would like to have him discuss it. 

Mr. Coraan. If I may, I would like to place in the record a state- 
ment I prepared this morning telling what we have been doing in 
anthracite. 1 could either read this to you 

Mr. Kirwan. If it is too long, put it in the record; if you want to 
give us one or two, go ahead. 

Mr. Corean. | can give it to you briefly. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW USES 


The main purpose, of course, of the fuels research program in anthra- 
cite has been to conserve natural resources by the development of new 
uses or finding new uses for anthracite, and the development of new 
and improved mining methods whereby the output per man per day 
might be increased thus placing anthracite in a better competitive 
position. 

BLAST FURNACE TESTS 


Utilization research projects were concerned primarily with the 
application of anthracite for metallurgical uses. In accordance with 
recommendations made to the Secretary of the Interior by the Anthra- 
cite Advisory Committee, two series of tests were made in a small 
experimental blast furnace with favorable results. As a result of this 
satisfactory test program, negotiations are now in progress between a 
major steel company and anthracite producers for the conduct of tests 
in a blast furnace of commercial size. The Bureau will cooperate in 
this work. 

A number of tests were made in a metallurgical blast cupola of 
commercial size in which low-grade steel scrap was melted and 
reworked for charging to open-hearth steel-making furnaces. Large 
size anthracite was substituted, up to 40 percent of the total fuel 
charge, for some of the metallurgical coke normally used as the fuel. 
Mechanical breakdowns and difficulties encountered in maintaining 
the flow of slag from the cupola interfered with operations throughout 
the test period, but were no more frequent with the anthracite-coke 
mixtures than with 100 percent coke. To establish the maximum 
percentage of anthracite that could be efficiently used additional tests 
would be required. 
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USE OF CALCINED ANTHRACITE 


Tests on briquets made with calcined anthracite fines and 12 to 
14 percent coal-tar pitch binder showed the briquets to have strength 
properties equal to foundry grade coke. As a result of these tests, 
more extensive work on the agglomeration and calcination of anthra- 
cite is now underway. In other words, what we are trying to do is to 
make briquets from small sizes of anthracite that can be used in place 
of coke in blast furnaces. 

Test work in the past on the industrial use of calcined anthracite 
has been handicapped by a lack of sufficient quantities of the calcined 
product to satisfactory evaluate its properties and behavior. There- 
fore, it is planned to produce and calcine briquetted anthracite fuels 
in tonnage lots for plant-scale tests under various conditions and for 
various requirements. 

In preparation research, experimental work will be continued to 
determine the most efficient method by which to crush the larger 
sizes; namely, egg, stove, and chestnut, to the smaller sizes which 
are becoming an increasing proportion ‘of the total market. Inci- 
dentally, the material and equipment used in this work are supplied 
by anthracite producers and manufacturers of crushing equipment. 


ANTHRACITE MINING RESEARCH 


The anthracite mining research was devoted to the application of 
a Bureau-designed vibrating-blade coal planer for the mining and 
loading of anthracite in one continuous operation without blasting. 
Practical tests of the planer were made in an operating anthracite 
mine and the tests showed that this type of equipment can plane the 
hardest anthracite. The purpose of this work is to show that if we 
can get some kind of machines in the anthracite mines that will 
really shave coal off as well as in bituminous coal mines, we will be 
able to increase the output per man. 

We also conducted work in the use of steel props, developed in 
Europe, as a means of roof control in anthracite mines. 


STATUS OF MINE DRAINAGE PROGRAM 


Regarding mine drainage, I would like to read this paragraph as 
it is here: 

Public Law 162, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 352), approved July 15, 
1955, ‘‘providing for the c ‘ontrol and drainage of water in the anthracite 
coal formations and thereby conserve natural resources, promote 
national security’’ authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to carry out 
the above-mentioned purposes by making financial contributions to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for programs or projects approved 
by the Secretary. The total amount of the Federal Government’s 
contributions under the act shall not exceed $8,500,000. <A draft of 

‘“‘procedures”’ covering the Bureau’s participation in the cooperative 
Federal-State mine- -drainage program which was transmitted to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for approval was returned to the 
Bureau with the request that the Federal Government pay part of the 
final engineering costs necessary to the mine-drainage program. A 
ruling by the Comptroller General—and that ruling just came through 
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this morning; we have been waiting some time for it—states that such 
payment is not permissible. Another factor causing delay in the 
program has been the delay by the Commonwealth in providing 
project funds. Although no projects have been submitted as vet by 
the Commonwealth, Bureau personnel have been working closely 
with State personnel on preliminary phases of the program. The 
entire program is expected to be in full swing this vear and the addi- 
tional $39,355 requested for mine drainage is to provide for a full 
year’s operations. I was in conversation this morning with the 
secretary of mines from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kennedy, and he is most 
anxious to get the “procedures” signed immediately between the 
Governor and the Sec retary of the Interior and he hopes they will be 
able to get some money immediately to proceed with the work. 


RESULTS OF ANTHRACITE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. What I am interested in, Mr. Corgan, is this: You 
just said, I think, that after all of the research of the past 5 or 6 years 
you have come across 1 blast furnace now that is satisfied to take a 
chance on the use of anthracite coal. What I am interested in is what 
is done by research to get it in use? In all of the research you have 
come across only 1 person, or 1 outfit, that you said has a blast 
furnace or cupola that is going to burn some anthracite coal in it. 

Mr. Coraan. We have tried through research to show that anthra- 
cite may actually be used as a metallurgical fuel. Heretofore opinions 
have been generally against anthracite for this purpose. We held a 
meeting of steel producers and anthracite people to discuss the 
possibilities of anthracite being used by the steel industry in blast 
furnaces. If it would work satisfactorily, it would be wonderful for 
the anthracite region. In our research we have attempted to deter- 
mine if it will work in the blast furnaces. 


USE OF ANTHRACITE IN BLAST FURNACES 


Mr. Kirwan. Of course it will work in the blast furnace. When 
did they stop using anthracite in blast furnaces? 

Mr. CorGcan. About 1875, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Kirwan. Up until then, they were using nothing but anthracite 
in the blast furnaces. 

Mr. Corean. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now we know it will work there, but there are many 
reasons why soft coal is better. It is more abundant in the area where 
steel is produced and the plants say that the freight is not so expensive. 
All of those things we know, but what has the research work of the 
Government on anthracite come up with? 

If you had a steel plant, you would not ship coal all the way from 
West Virginia to somewhere where they have all of the coal in their 
backyard: therefore there has been some research by the Government 
which has been done down through the years. 

Mr. Coraan. There has; yes, sir. In conversation with officials of 
some of the large steel companies we have learned that they are ex- 
tremely interested in what has been developed by the Bureau of Mines. 
Although they used anthracite in blast furnaces 75 years ago, people 
in the steel industry were of the opinion that it could not be used suc- 
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cessfully in the present-day blast furnace. We have a small experi- 
mental furnace at Pittsburgh, which is somewhat comparable to a 
large blast furnace of commercial size. We ran tests in this furnace 
using anthractie up to 60 percent of the total fuel charge and obtained 
good data up to that percent. Time and money were running short, 
so anthracite was actually stepped up to 80, 90, and 100 percent of the 
fuel charge, and the furnace did not “hang’’ until it went up to 100 
percent. 

Getting back to the point that the steel people may not be inter- 
ested in anthracite with coal in their own backyard. It is said that 
a very extensive expansion program in steel, possible as much as 40 
million tons expansion, may take place in the next few vears. If they 
do increase steel capacity 40 million tons, there is going to be a 
terrific demand for coke. If it is possible that anthracite can be used 
in blast furnaces to economic advantage, it may not be necessary on 
the part of the steel companies to expand the coke oven capacity as 
much as would ordinarily be required. This should be in favor of 
both industries. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is not going to help anthracite. That is 
our trouble in Youngstown, Ohio, which a couple of years ago was the 
steel center of the world. Today we are fifth. It is costing us too 
much money to get our fuel. That is why Chicago which gets it 
from West Virginia has just this year been announced as the steel 
center of the world. They are going to get fuel by water and iron 
ore will come by the St. Lawrence. That is why the smart steel 
people deserted Pittsburgh and are going up to Chicago which is now 
the steel center of the world. 


OTHER USES FOR ANTHRACITE 


Transportation enters into it and I believe there are dozens of 
small factories that could use anthracite coal which is almost in their 
own backyard. You have them all over Philadelphia. If research 
could develop such use throughout this Nation, you would come up 
with a good deal; but you cannot attempt to feed it to the blast 
furnace. I spent 3 years in an anthracite coal mine and maybe 20 
years in a steel plant and I know enough about the both of them to 
know that you are never going to put anthracite back in the blast 
furnace. 

Here you are trying to cut coal by machine in the anthracite mine. 
Finally they came up with a new one in the soft-coal mine, and vou 
just need to strip the earth anywhere in Ohio and West Virginia and 
they have so much coal that they do not know what to do with it. 
Research has to go on the outside of the blast furnace; because, as I 
tell you, Chicago has become the steel eenter of the world; it is moving 
out of Pittsburgh, which is second now. They were first for over a 
century, but now they are second, simply because it gets the ore by 
water and coal by water. 

Mr. Corcan. There has been a very interesting development with 
respect to anthracite and steel. In conversation with the steel people 
they have indicated that there may be large fuel requirements for 
sintering iron ore under 20 mesh. Coke breeze would be used for 
sintering, but there is a definite shortage of coke breeze, and the steel 
people have indicated that if the price was right, there might be a large 
market for anthracite in this field. 
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Mr. Krrwan. I think anthracite coal is a much better product than 
coke. The reason why they stopped using it in the first place is 
the cost of putting it into the blast furnace. The same thing happened 
100 years ago or back in the seventies. It cost more money to ship 
coal to Pittsburgh, which is the steel center. So it is not a case of 
anthracite not being as good as coke after you get it into the blast 
furnace, but it is too expensive to get anthracite to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Corean. And it is still very expensive. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you still have to come up with something in 
some other field, other than the blast furnace. There are dozens of 
small industries in this country using soft coal today. 

Mr. Coraan. It is not just blast furnaces; we are working on 
other possible uses. 

Mr. Kirwan. I like to hear you say that, because if you are working 
on blast furnaces, you might as well pass out of the picture. You are 
never going to ship anthracite coal to the blast furnace. The freight 
is too expensive. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ANTHRACITE 


Mr. Miter. You will recall that the act establishing the Schuylkill 
Haven Laboratory provided for the creation of an advisory council. 
The Secretary has had six men on the Advisory Council on Anthracite 
ever since the establishment of the Laboratory. They have discussed 
problems with our research people, and we have had the benefit of all 
the suggestions they could make including what they think should 
be in the research program. 

In addition, the advisory group has suggested other avenues we 
should follow; but the committee as a whole feels that a small addition 
of anthracite to the blast furnace fuel offers the best immediate 
possibility for wider utilization. They have also pointed out that 
most blast furnaces are now far removed from their coal supplies. 

Mr. Krrwan. That advice may be all right, if you can show me one 
thing that has been done in 5 years. Name me one. That is why | 
am talking about the blast furnace. In 5 years all you have come up 
with is the blast furnace, and I know we cannot sell it there. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am talking about the advisory a now. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter what they tell you, you cannot do it. 
They would not attempt to pay so much more per en of freight. 
Anthracite is a more expensive coal in the blast furnace, and why 
would they want to use anthracite coal in the blast furnace when they 
can get bituminous very much cheaper and the freight rates are 
twice as cheap? 

Mr. Corcan. Of course when you get to some blast furnaces such 
as at the Fairless works, anthracite is only about 50 to 75 miles away. 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with you. You have the Fairless plant and 
the others, Bethle hem, right in your own backyard and they use soft 
coal. In fact the representative of that district has anthracite right 
in his district, and Bethlehem is using bituminous coal. And you 
have had 5 years of research and have not come up with the answer. 
We had better start to do something—not for me, but for the anthra- 
cite coal regions. 

Mr. Mitier. That was the objective in areas where the freight rate 
is favorable—to try to induce the steel people to use anthracite, at 
least for blending purposes. 
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Mr. Coraan. They are using sizable quantities for blending in 
making coke. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope they use it; I hope after 5 years you have 
come up with something. 

Mr. Corean. They are using quite a lot of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope you have come up with something in this 
research program, because that is quite a long time. The automobile 
every year gives you a dozen new things in the car, and we have only 
got 1 thing out of the anthracite program now in 5 years. 


PETROLEUM AND NatTuRAL Gas 


The estimates for the activities in your petroleum and natural gas 
program are exactly the same as for 1956 and the justifications do not 
set forth specific amounts for specific projects within an activity. 
What procedure do you go through in making up your estimates? 

We will insert the table on page 18 of the justifications into the 
record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


(b) Petroleum and natural gas, $1,334,000 














Adjusted 
Subactivities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1957 ae. Increases 
tion 

(1) Production, including secondary re- 
NG coh nnd a deetennseetans nants SMe Sacks coedoscs $703, 720 Le 
(2) Transportation and storage-_-_-.....----| i MME Binal aera ee ih 10, 150 Re eer 2.5 ese 
(3) Chemistry and refining_--_......------ OE TDD tecnwnacwn 229, 740 RI is a thane cad 
Os Ee ee ere | | {arse 84, 330 DE Ni scncsdacecx 
(5) Petroleum economics. ----..-.---- sab 190, 590 |..--.-...-.- 190, 590 es 
(6) Maintenance, buildings, and facilities _- SEG SOO Faawareswaces 115, 870 END Fidwoccasgces 
eens ae C006 000 tS knoe | 1,334,400 | 1,334,400 |........-.-. 


Mr. Mixer. I would like Mr. Cattell who helped prepare this 
program to discuss that question. 


OIL RECOVERY 


Mr. Carrey. I am sure you all know the demands for petroleum 
are increasing very rapidly. We have found most of our easily found 
oil and are becoming increasingly dependent on imports. 

In the recovery of oil, on the average around 50 percent of the oil 
is still underground when fields are abandoned. There are two reasons 
for that. The first is a physical reason. The last part of the oil is 
very difficult to remove. The economic reason is that the outgo of 
money equals the income before all of the physically recoverable oil 
is produced, and the operator has to stop to avoid a loss. 

There are two things that can be done. The first is to find ways of 
dislodging oil from the porous rocks in which it occurs. The second 
is to reduce the cost of finding, developing, and operating oil fields. 

Now coming to the chemical and refining phase of our work: The 
Nation is not making as effective use as it should of the oil produced. 
The reason is that not enough is known about oil to attain optimum 
efficiency in refining and utilization. 
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We are working on those things in collaboration with industry, 
finding ways to increase the recovery of oil from the underground 
formations, to get more and better products, and to use them more 
effectively. 

Our research is entirely different from that of the industry. Each 
company works on its own properties, and on its own processes, 
equipment, and projects to solve its own problems and to examine 
the products of its competitors—— 


BASIS FOR PREPARATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Krtrwan. Now, in a limited time, can you tell me the answer to 
the question I asked. I know you would like to get it all in, but we 
have not the time to go through that long lengthy statement. 

You have an estimate this year the same as last year. In making 
up your budget, where did you get the estimates from? 

Mr. Carrets. That conformance is the natural result of the 
budgetary process. Generally, those estimates for the different 
programs run about the same, if the total does not change. We have 
had no increase in that petroleum appropriation for a considerable 
time. We were well balanced as to the relative importance of those 
different programs. We maintained that balance. 

Mr. Kirwan. Look at petroleum and natural gas, they are ee 
the same to the penny. Where are they made up—in the field « 
here in Washington? 

Mr. Cartre.tu. They are made up in Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. If a fellow only tripped over his own feet, there 
should be a difference of a cent or something; but they are both in 
the same figures for 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Catre.yt. We cannot foresee small changes in programs that 
are already well balanced. Now we are making a thorough study of 
the whole set of programs and may have some shifts to make next 
year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who decides what will go in the program? 

Mr. Carre... That generally is in conference. The ceiling is set, 
and in conference between my division and the Bureau’s Budget 
Office we decide on the distribution. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well something ought to be done down there. I will 
tell you why. I very seldom take this much time, but I do not think 
there is another industry, including the 5-and-10-cent store, or just a 
5-cent candy shop, that would come up with the same amount; vet 
in your own case you come up with a budget for 2 straight years with 
not 1 cent difference. You could not take : your own house and budget 
it that way yet here you have $1,334,000 and there is not a penny 
difference. Now there is something fishy and wrong in Denmark. 
Something is wrong somewhere along the line. You could not do 
that in your own house. You would be a miracle man, if you could 
just budget your own house, let alone budgeting something with 
$1,334,000. 

Mr. Cattretu. Undoubtedly it would be better to round t: ose 
figures out. Of course they are estimates for both years. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are estimates, sure. You started out in the 
beginning to tell us about the tremendous demand for oil. If there 
is, why is it that was the same as it was last year right to the penny, 
with the tremendous demand for oil? Now there is some ‘thing wrong. 
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Mr. Carrey. We have this year appointed a group of committees, 
in which both the Washington office and the field are represented, 
and we are going over our whole group of programs. Undoubtedly, 
as a result of that, you will see next year some change in the program 
and probably in the distribution. 


NO CHANGE IN FUNDS BUDGETED FOR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. What projects in the petroleum and gas program will 
be comple ‘ted this year and what new ones will be started in 1957? 

Mr. Carrett. These projects move along and we complete certain 
reports. We are now completing a monograph on the results of our 
work on phase relations in gas-condensate fields. These are peculiar 
fields with a high proportion of gas to oil, with the entire hydrocarbon 
content in the gaseous phase in the reservoir. Those are fields which 
involve retrograde condensate. The material starts as a gas at the 
bottom and oil comes out as the pressure decreases. The physical 
chemistry of those fields is very complex. 

Mr. Kirwan. The question I asked is, Are there any new ones? 
All we are considering is what comes out. What new projects or 
things have we found? 

Mr. Carrey. As to the new things we have found, we have not 
started any new projects because the budget does not permit it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me give you this little advice: I will be very 
concerned next year if you come in with a request for the same thing 
for 2 straight years with not 1 penny difference either below or above. 
If I am still the chairman of this committee, I am going to request that 
a thorough investigation be made of this situation. I told you the 
same thing last year about showing costs that do not vary one penny. 
Now you come back in two places today where you do not have a 
penny over or under for 1957 compared with 1956. Take the warning 
I am passing out, that if I am chairman of this committee next vear 
there will be an investigation of the anthracite and oil research pro- 
gram and we will get some new research work underway. You have 
requested the same in 1957 as 1956, right to the penny. 

Now if there is any development or anything going on there would 
be some change in amount. As in your own home, if you only buy an 
extra postage stamp, that is 2 cents; but there is not a penny difference 
here in the breakdown of the $1,300,000. 

Mr. Carretu. There has been a development that will be of interest 
to you and especially to Dr. Fenton. We have been studying oils 
to determine why they stick so tightly to the sands and form films 
that set up resistance to prevent you from getting the oil out. In 
that study our men have isolated some very complex molecules from 
the oil, which are very closely related chemically to hemoglobin of 
blood, chlorophyll of plants. They contain magnesium and iron, 
and they contain other metals, such as vanadium, nickel, and copper. 
Those compounds, called porphyrins, are like ehlorophyil and hemo- 
globin, but not quite the same. Now in our efforts to find ways to 
get more oil out of the ground, we are in much better shape. 

That study started in production research, because we wanted to 
find out what formed these films. But those compounds influence 
the whole field of petroleum operation. As we learn more about them, 
we will know more about the origin of oil, and have a better concept 





of the accumulation and migration of oil. When we know what they 
are, we can find ways of overcoming their deleterious effect in pro- 
duction. ‘Those compounds go right on through with the oil into the 
refinery, and the metals they contain poison catalysts and cause 
corrosion- 

Mr. Kirwan. All of those things are very fine and good and I am 
glad you made that discovery; but I am serving notice now not to 
come in next year with a budget estimate just the same as it was for 
2 straight years, with not a penny different either way. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


On page 24 of the justification you say that the Petroleum and 
Automotive Industry Association makes a substantial financial con- 
tribution to your chemistry and refining research programs. What 
specifically is being done to encourage contributions to other phases 
of your pe ‘troleum research program? 

Mr. Carrey. We are working on that and we are gradually in- 
creasing those contributions from private industry. The figures are 
shown 1n this table that has been introduced for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have introduced them. 

Mr. Carretut. Yes. For petroleum and natural gas in 1956, 
$174,000 came in as contributed funds, and that has been increasing 
[t will increase if we continue to make the kind of record and produce 
the kind of useful information that we have been producing in the 
past. But there is a limit to the amount you can get from private 
industry and that depends largely on the backlog you have in Federal 
funds. You do not get those non-Federal contributions unless you 
have a good backlog ‘of Federal funds for petroleum research. 


SYNTHETIC Liquip FUELS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 27 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


y 


(c) Synthetic liquid fuels, $4,473,600 


| 

| Adjusted 
Subactivities | appropri- Decreases 

| ation 


Base, Estimate, tie 
1957 1957 on 





(1) Coal-to-oil research: 
(a) Hydrogenation -- -- s f , 500 $804, 500 $804, 500 
(6) Gas synthesis------ es | 699, 700 : : 699, 700 699, 700 
(2) Coal-to-gas research__..-...-- een 1, 461, 900 4 1, 461, 900 1, 461, 900 
(3) Shale-to-oil research: | 
(a) Mining research- - cnthensnl cee 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
(b) Fundamental research -_.------ 507, 500 |_. : 507, 500 507, 500 


4, 473, 600 ; 4, 473, 600 4, 473, 600 


GASOLINE FROM COAL 


Mr. Kirwan. At this stage in your research, how much does it 
cost to make a gallon of gasoline from coal? 

Mr. Perry. As you remember, there were a number of cost esti- 
mates made both by the Bureau of Mines and the National Petroleum 
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Council 2 or 3 years ago. The Bureau of Mines figures were some- 
where in the neighborhood of 15 cents a gallon for the same process 
that the National Petroleum Council suggested would cost 42 cents 
a gallon. An independent study was then made by the Ebasco Corp. 
to try to evaluate those two figures. Their study showed a figure 
somewhere between the two. Those we accept for our internal use 
when we are trying to decide whether one process might be better 
than another. We have not made a new cost estimate since that 
time. 

Mr. Ktrwan. Which of the various processes for obtaining gasoline 
from coal is the most promising, and why? 

Mr. Perry. The gas synthesis process is the most promising at the 
moment. Generally the problems are much easier to solve than those 
for the coal hydrogenation process. However, the Germans in their 
synthetic fuel manufacture actually made the most fuels from coal 
hydrogenation process. 


RESEARCH IN OIL-SHALE MINING 


Mr. Kirwan. Please tell us again for the record why you must 
spend $1,507,000 of the taxpayers’ money in 1957 to continue research 
in oil-shale mining, or on the conversion of shale to oil, when industry 
has already moved into the oil-shale research field on a large scale and 
it is already known that gasoline can be produced from shale at 
reasonable cost? 

Mr. Carrey. First, I think I should say that industry has not 
moved into the field of oil-shale mining. The Union Oil Co. of 
California has started an experimental operation not far from the 
Rifle operation. I was there in December. They plan to install 
a retort which will be different from and larger than ours, but still a 
relatively small retort compared with what would be required for 
commercial operations. They were erecting a building for their 
offices, shops and laboratory. A road has been built up to the oil-shale 
cliffs and they are simply cutting in to make a vertical cliff out of a 
sloped one. They will take the shale out of that notch and that will 
give them enough for their experimental operation. But for a com- 
mercial operation they would have to go underground. They are not 
going underground now, and as far as I know they do not plan to 
in this experimental operation. 

In this mining problem we are dealing with the lives of the miners 
in commercial oil-shale operations that are bound to come in the 
future. We are dealing with the economic possibilities of producing 
liquid fuel from shale oil to supplement those from petroleum. At 
best, the cost of mining oil shale makes up 30 to 40 percent of the cost 
of the shale oil. Unless shale can be mined at a cost per ton that is no 
more than a fraction—say around one-sixth—of the average cost of 
mining coal, oil shales would start with a terrific disadvantage. 

Now we are also dealing with the conservation of resources. This 
mining method we have been using in the past leaves 25 percent of the 
oil shale underground. There are possibilities of developing a safe 
and economical method that we hope will give a higber recovery. 

I think it is well to point out that this oil shale bears no resemblance 
to coal and it is not shale. That name is a misnomer. It really is a 
magnesian marl stone. 
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COST OF RECOVERING OIL FROM SHALE 


Mr. Kirwan. I am not interested in that. I am interested in 
what the cost is of getting oil out of shale, or whatever you want to 
call it. 

Mr. Carre ui. It has been called oil shale for many years, but it 
is not shale. It is more like limestone; but this roof fall exposed 
some joints that we did not suspect. 

Now as to the cost, that is around 60 cents a ton in the method 
that was being used. That roof fall shows that that method needs 
some revision and to work out that revision is going to take research. 
That ledge is from 70 to 100 feet thick. Unless you mined the whole 
ledge in one operation, you would leave shale underground and it will 
not be available for future mining. You have to get it all in the first 
operation, or you will not get it. You cannot prop up the roof 70 
to 100 feet above the floor at any reasonable cost. 

Mr. Krrwan. Now we are going to stop there, because I have 
listened about mining and everything. What I want to know about 
is getting oil out of shale, and I am not going to take a trip around 
the world to find out about Colorado and to find out about all of the 
other complications that go into it. 


STATUS OF HELIUM PRODUCTION 


Last year and the year before great urgency was attached to getting 
more helium production facilities and $6 million was appropriated. 
Your press release of November 17, 1955, announced that you have 
so much helium that some is being released for big parade balloons. 

Will you explain this; also how this action squares with the state- 
ment about shortages on page 97 of the justifications? 

Who has charge of that? 

Mr. Mituer. As you know, the Assistant Director for Helium is 
headquartered in Amarillo. Unfortunately he is not able to be here. 

Mr. Kirwan. But can you tell us why they are releasing helium 
for big parade balloons when the press or the Department have been 
howling that there is a shortage of it? 

Mr. Mixer. It is a result of having gone back to the same type of 
distribution pattern we formerly had. There was an acute shortage 
of helium last year and during that shortage period we suspended all 
deliveries except for essential purposes. In other words, helium was 
not made available for advertising purposes beginning about June of 
last year for a period of about 6 months. During that period we were 
unable to make all of the required deliveries to the military, to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to the Medical Service, and so forth. 
By changing our production methods at the helium plants and intro- 
ducing new improvements in operations and drawing heavily on the 
recharged higher grade helium gases in the ground, we were able to 
expand production to the point where we could again resume com- 
mercial deliveries and we began then to deliver helium for whatever 
purpose. 

We want all people who need helium to have it for whatever pur- 
pose they want except for export. The export of helium is carefully 
controlled 
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There is a very large helium expansion program going on now. We 
conducted a survey which showed that during the next 4 or 5 years 
requirements for helium will increase. The figures keep climbing at 
a very alarming rate and production capacities in the next 4 or 5 
years will have to be increased to meet that demand. 

Mr. Kirwan. We find here in the justification: 

At best, the new plant probably will not be in production for a year, and a 
shortage of helium has occurred. The Bureau will try to minimize the shortage 
by withdrawing helium that has been injected underground for conservation in 
past years. 

Mr. Miturer. That is Amarillo. 

Mr. Kirwan [reading]: 

Steps have been taken to achieve some small increases in the capacities of the 
present plants, but substantial relief from the shortage cannot be expected until 
the new plant starts operating. 

You claim now that we withdrew some of it, and we have met the 
shortage? 

Mr. Miiuter. We are back in balance. We are producing at 
a rate adequate to meet total demand. 

Mr. Kirwan. For the Nation? 

Mr. Miter. For all purposes, for all the United States. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you will still have some to sell? 

Mr. Mitter. We are just about in balance. I do not think there 
is any surplus at the present time. 

Mr. Krrwan. The last I understood, with regard to helium, was 
that we had so much about a year ago we were injecting it back into 
the ground. 

Mr. Mixtuer. That has been somewhat more than a year ago. 

Mr. Kirwan. But we have injected it back in, and have been 
shutting some of the plants down? 

Mr. Mixuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. If private industry wants some of it now you will 
be able to give it to them? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am happy that you will be able to give it to private 
industry. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. All the demands will be met. 


NONFERROUS METALS PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain specifically what each of the increases 
in your nonferrous metals program will accomplish. 

Mr. Miuurr. This begins at the place where substantial increases 
are in the bill. This is a part of the President’s mineral policy recom- 
mendations. 

The increase is spread over all the main items in metals and min- 
erals. I would like to have Mr. Merrill speak about that at this 
time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do want to go back to helium again. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 
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HeLium 
DELAY IN CONSTRUCTION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Krrwan. How much more has been obligated and how much 
spent of the $6 million for new helium production fac ilities which was 
appropriated 2 years ago in the supplemental for 1955? 

Mr. Miuusr. That program is now going rapidly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much of it is spent? 

Mr. Miuuer. Very little is spent. We have obligated more than 
$2 million. The remainder will be under obligation by the end of 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. We appropriated it 2 years ago. 

Mr. Miuusr. Yes, sir; a supplemental for 1955. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very little of it has been spent or obligated? 

Mr. Miuuser. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. There must be something wrong at the Bureau of 
Mines. You came up 2 years ago and wanted it, and now you have 
not done a thing about it. 

Mr. Miuuer. It took a little longer to get the program started 
than we anticipated. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what we want to know. They came in 2 
vears ago and they told this committee that if they did not get that 
$6 million that was the end—everything was gone. We gave you 
the $6 million. You have hardly spent a quarter of it. Then the 
first thing you know we are in a shortage of helium. 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, the plant at Exell is now under contract, or 
will be wholly under contract soon. 

Mr. Kirwan. But this was 2 years ago that we gave you this 
money. Now it should be built, from what you told us 2 years ago 
with regard to the need for it. 

Mr. Miuuer. We would have built it sooner if we could have. 

Mr. Kirwan. The plant should not be just starting under contract. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman, we had the problem of trying to 
develop a workable scheme 

Mr. Kirwan. Before you developed the scheme why did you come 
in with a scheme to us? 

Mr. Mintter. We could not negotiate with the private industry 
that owned the Keyes Field until we were in a position to go forward 
with a program. Then when we did have authority to go forward with 
a program we found we were unable to come to an agreement with 
the owner of this particular field. We then had to seek an alternative 
site. 

Mr. Krrwan. We could have given you the authority to negotiate, 
but you did not have to get that money and not spe nd it. 

Mr. Mitier. That would have been an alternative procedure. 

Mr. Krrwan. It would have been much better. 

Mr. Miuuer. It would have been all right. 

Mr. Krrwan. Then you could come in at a later date to get the 
money. That is the point. 


MINERALS AND METALS 
NONFERROUS METALS 


Turning now to nonferrous metals, we will insert in the record at 
this point page 47 of the justifications. 





(The information follows:) 


(b) Nonferrous metals, $3,708,900 





| Adjusted 
Subactivities appropria- Base, 1957 aie, Increases 
tion | , 


mal - 


Light metals $557, 904 $557, 904 $1, 077, 404 $519, 500 
Copper, lead, and zine ‘ 864, 555 864, 555 1, 002, 455 
Rare and precious metals 726, 082 726, 082 869, 182 
Other nonferrous metals_............--...-- 439, 316 439, 316 524, 116 
Maintenance, buildings and facilities....._. 235, 743 235, 743 235, 743 
ie geen ellencceeneaaid setineaecnonneaaial 
BN Sea ad teat pact te oo | 2, 823, 600 | 2, 823, 600 | 3, 708, 900 | 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


Mr. Kirwan. With reference to nonmetallic minerals, we will insert 
in the record at this point page 55 of the justifications. 
(The information follows:) 


(c) Nonmetallic minerals, $1,766,846 


Adjusted 
Subactivities | appropria- 
| tion 


| 
aie ‘ » 


Base, 1957 eae. Increases 


(1) Minerals of construction _. $244, 626 | $244, 626 $486, 426 $241, 800 
(2) Chemical materials 125, 660 | 125, 660 451, 060 325, 400 
(3) Abrasives and hard materials a 4 93, 450 93, 450 148, 550 55, 100 
(4) Ceramic and fertilizer materials | 309, 699 309, 699 601, 244 291, 545 
(5) Maintenance, buildings, and facilitie 79, 565 79, 565 79, 565 | 


| 
ungiiahtne Aeajesd taal Street sees 
Total 853, 000 | 853, 000 1, 766, 845 | 913, 845 


Mr. Krrwan. Please explain what the increase in the nonmetallic 
minerals program will accomplish. 

Mr. Miuuer. May we have Mr. Merrill discuss that question for 
you, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, do 
you want this discussion in some detail? 

Mr. Kirwan. No. Just tell us about it. 

Mr. Merritt. I have some statements. One applies to each one 
of these lines. I could make them available for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can put that information in the record, but just 
make a short statement on this nonmetallic minerals program 

(The information follows:) 


MINERALS OF CONSTRUCTION 
Mineral aggregates 


Greater tonnages of mineral aggregates are being consumed by the construction 
industry than ever before. To serve the current demand, production capacity 
has been greatly expanded and new markets, such as the multibillion dollar high- 
Way program now in preparation, are expected to require additional expansion. 
This major segment of the mineral industry is encountering a great many complex 
problems on which research and fact finding by the Bureau of Mines is urgently 
needed. The aggregates industry, which includes thousands of relatively small 
firms, produces both heavy and lightweight materials such as sand, gravel, granite, 
limestone, heavy slag, toamed slag, pumice, perlite, and vermiculite. Their 
properties, performance requirements, processing, and even markets vary widely. 

Among the problems encountered are those of conservation at many operations 
serving metropolitan markets, the increasing stringency of specifications, inade- 
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quacy of methods of exploration and sampling, blasting difficulties, restrictive 
regulations in residential areas, nonuniformity of deposits being worked, process 
development for lightweight agzregates, elimination of soft and unsound particles, 
reaction between aggregates and cement causing disintegration of concrete, dust 
hazards, waste disposal, water conservation, byproduct recovery and the need for 
more fundamental information on the physical and chemical properties of aggre- 
gates which determine their performance characteristics. The design and opera- 
tion of aggregates production facilities involve many difficult choices of process, 
equipment, and location because the deposits, products, and markets are so 
variable and many types of mining and processing equipment must be selected 
and adapted to local conditions. 

In fiscal 1956 funds are available only for the collection and publication of the 
basic commodity statistics and for one small project for the study of stone aggre- 
gates production practice. 

In fiscal 1957 the Bureau of Mines proposes to emphasize primarily studies of 
the present technology in this field and publication of reports on production 
methods and costs for the guidance of the mining industry. As recent research 
by the Bureau has thrown new light on the technology of blasting, the relation 
of blasting methods to aggregate production efficiency will be studied. Special 
surveys will be made of lightweight aggregates in Colorado, aggregates in Nevada, 
and the mineral composition of wastes that are discharged from aggregates plants. 
The latter project will have the dual purpose of revealing marketable byproducts 
and minimizing waste disposal problems. 


Asbestos 

Asbestos is used in many applications, such as brake linings, electrical insula- 
tion, heat insulation, and building materials which are basic commodities of 
American industry. Consequently an adequate supply of this unique fibrous 
mineral product is essential. 

The United States currently depends upon foreign sources for the bulk of its 
supply—domestic production totals only 6 to 8 percent of United States annual 
requirements. Asbestos supply problems are complex because there are many 
grades and specifications involved and some varieties are available only from cer- 
tain mines or localities. Supply problems of this commodity become particu- 
larly difficult in time of emergency when overseas shipments are in jeopardy. 

The supply position of the United States can be improved in a number of 
different ways. 

1. There are several areas in the Western States and in New England in which 
there is a possibility of finding additional commercial deposits. Occurrences of 
asbestos are known in these areas and some commercial production has -been 
achieved. 

2. Through the beneficiation or other processing of more available grades of 
asbestos it is possible that satisfactory products can be developed to meet the 
performance specifications of varieties that are obtained predominently from 
overseas mines. 

3. For many uses there is a good prospect of developing substitutes. Sub- 
stitutes which have been produced or proposed are in some instances inferior 
but some notably successful research has been conducted in this field. For 
example, special glass fibers perform satisfactorily as substitutes in certain 
filter applications. 

4. The ultimate solution to asbestos supply problems could be the development 
of synthetic asbestiform materials having the necessary chemical and physical 
properties. 

The Bureau of Mines is conducting some research on asbestos problems. 
Deposits are being examined in New England and California. Preliminary 
examination of outcrop areas in Maine have been sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant a larger exploration program when funds become available. At 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., laboratory research has been started on chemical and physical 
characteristics and methods of processing natural asbestos in ways that will 
provide desired grades and quantities most economically. Research on asbestos 
synthesis is being conducted at the Norris, Tenn., laboratory. This investigation 
includes fluoramphibole and potassium lead silicate. 

The Bureau of Mines proposes to study asbestos deposits in Maine and to 
intensify its effort to synthesize asbestos. The Bureau has accumulated extensive 
successful experience in other mineral syntheses and has made progress in asbestos 
research. Experiments conducted to date indicate that asbestiform minerals can 
be made in various ways. The samples produced have not been of commercial 
quality, but they do support the belief that an expanded program in which the 
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various processes can be studied and developed, a wide range of compositions can 
be tried experimentally, and detailed information on the fundamental properties 
of asbestiform materials can be accumulated, will make significant contributions 
to the solution of this mineral supply problem. 


Gypsum 


In the past the Bureau of Mines has made a substantial contribution to present 
knowledge of the fundamental properties of gypsum. This work was done at 
the Berkeley, Calif., laboratory where the Bureau has facilities and a staff specially 
trained in thermodynamic research. Gypsum deposits vary widely in chemical 
and mineralogical analysis and their successful utilization depends on adequate 
knowledge of processing characteristics. In fiscal 1957 the Bureau proposes to 
study the effects of soluble salt on the rate of hydration of gvpsum, obtain quanti- 
tative data to replace qualitative information now in the literature, and develop 
a better understanding of the mechanism of the hydration process. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
Fluorine 

Fluorine, in fluorspar, ervolite, or fluorine compounds, has many essential 
applications in manufacturing steel, gasoline, and aluminum and in the atomic- 
energy program. Certain grades of fluorspar are on the list of strategic and critical 
materials to be acquired for the national stockpile. 

In recent years imports have increased and domestic producers, particularly of 
metallurgical grade, have found it difficult to compete with fluorspar of foreign 
origin. The Bureau of Mines is concerned with the present difficult situation of 
domestic producers, maintenance of adequate supplies of fluorspar, and efficient 
utilization of fluorine resources. 

There are a number of areas in various parts of the country in which investiga- 
tion of occurrences of fluorspar may result in significant increments to known re- 
serves. ‘The Bureau has had some success in the past with that part of its program 
which involves examination of such deposits and it proposes to continue such 
activity. 

Fluorine gases evolved in phosphate rock processing constitute a nuisance, 
health hazard, and a waste. Both industry and Government have recognized 
this as a problem and are engaged in research aimed as the recovery of this valuable 
resource in a usable form. Some progress has been made along this line but more 
efficient processes are needed. Research on fluorine recovery which is being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines at Albany, Oreg., will be expanded. 

Many large deposits of fluorspar-bearing ores are not now being utilized because 
their physical nature, grade, or mineral associations make them either uneconomic 
or techically not amenable to recovery by known methods of beneficiation. De- 
posits in several areas continue to present a fertile field for research on separation 
and beneficiation not only of the fluorspar but also associated minerals. Research 
will be initiated on the recovery of fluorine from low-grade ore by calcination and 
recovery of the fluorine evolved. Projects for the beneficiation of complex 
fluorspar-bearing ores also will be included. 

The collection and compilation of economic and statistical data concerning the 
production, consumption, and movement of fluorine minerals is a well-established 
function of the Bureau of Mines. This information is of particular value to the 
industry and Government agencies responsible for the formulation of policies and 
programs involving this commodity. For example, the establishment of policies 
on tariffs, maintenance of a mobilization base, and stockpiling all depend on 
adequate commodity information. As experience during the past year has shown 
that there is an urgent need for the accumulation of additional economic data on 
this commodity, the Bureau proposes to expand this factfinding activity. 


Sulfur 


Industrial and agricultural sulfur requirements have been increasing so rapidly 
that the problem of maintaining an adequate supply is a matter of concern to 
both producers and consumers. The shortage of 1950-52 revealed some of the 
difficulties that are encountered when demand exceeds the sulfur supply. From 
this experience and from an appraisal of trends in supply and demand it is clear 
that much foresighted research and development will be needed to maintain ample 
domestic supplies of sulfur at reasonable costs. 

The reserve positions of the deposits on which current domestic production is 
based are obscure, but it is widely believed that they are not sufficiently large to 
keep pace with the growth in demand. Therefore, as requirements increase and 
output from some of the present major sulfur mines in the United States declines, 
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new sources must be developed. Sulfur supplies can be obtained from many 
mineral and industrial sources, such as native sulfur deposits, pyrites, smelter gas, 
sour natural gas, coal brasses, steel mill pickle liquor and anhydrite, but if these 
are to be brought into efficient production as needed, many technical and eco- 
nomic problems must be solved. An orderly transition to presently undeveloped 
and submarginal sources can be facilitated through exploration, research on 
recovery methods, market studies, and careful appraisal of the output potentials 
of present sources. 

The Bureau of Mines now is conducting a study of sulfur resources in the 
United States and preparing a series of reports which are being published as por- 
tions of the program are completed. In fiscal 1957 the Bureau proposes to con- 
tinue its study of resources and expects to complete several of the reports during 
the year. Research will be initiated in the Salt Lake laboratory on the recovery 
of sulfur from submarginal resources. As a comprehensive report on sulfur is 
needed for use in the defense program, a materials survey on this commodity 
will be prepared. 

ABRASIVE AND HARD MATERIALS 


Consumption of industrial diamonds has increased rapidly in recent years, and 
in 1955 the United States imported over 14 million carats. Nearly 99 percent 
of the material originated in Africa, and there is little or no prospect of develop- 
ing substantial commercial mines in the United States. Increased study of the 
diamond resources of Brazil, and perhaps Venezuela and British Guiana may in 
time permit the United States to obtain a larger fraction of its requirements from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The successful synthesis of diamonds in the laboratory announced by General 
Electric Co. in February 1955, is an encouraging step forward, but there is no 
assurance that the process can be made commercial. 

In recent years the industrial diamond has become a key material necessary 
for the maintenance of the speed and efficiency of basic industrial operations. It 
has many direct applications in cutting and grinding and is required for the shap- 
ing of carbide cutting tools. At present world demand is greater than world 
supply. The United States uses about two-thirds of the world production. The 
proposed materials surveys on industrial diamond and corundum will provide 
up-to-date data on abrasive materials to assist in future planning. 

It is essential that the United States make every effort to reduce dependence 
on foreign sources for industrial diamonds. The most promising methods include 
increased efficiency in the utilization of available natural diamonds, recovery of 
diamond from grinding sludges, the development of alternate grinding methods, 
and the development of hard materials that can serve as diamond substitutes. 

The Bureau of Mines in the past made contributions to the improvement of 
efficiency of utilization through its research on diamond orientation in drilling 
bits, now a standard industry practice, and has made significant contributions 
to hard mineral synthesis. The field of research on diamond substitutes is ex- 
tremely difficult and complex, and consistent research over a period of years will 
be required before major accomplishments can be anticipated. The proposed 
program for fiscal year 1957 will expand and intensify the most promising aspects 
of the work on hard borides, carbides, silicides, and nitrides. 

During fiscal year 1956 the work on abrasive and hard materials was consoli- 
dated at the Electrotechnical Laboratory, Norris, Tenn., for greater efficiency. 

The use of abrasives other than industrial diamond has doubled in the past 20 
years, and new production records were established for bonded grinding wheels 
and coated abrasive products. The importation of industrial diamond during 
the same period increased from about 1 to 14 million carats. 


CERAMIC AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Clays 
Nationally, no type of clay is in short supply with the possible exception of 
catalytic-grade halloysite. However, there are many regional and local prob- 
lems that need to be solved by the establishment of indigenous supplies. Because 
of the need from before World War II until the end of the Korean war to devote the 
skills of the Bureau of Mines professional personnel to finding sojutions for more 
critical mineral and metal supply problems, studies of clay resources, beneficia- 
tion, and utilization lagged. The higher level of industrial activity since World 
War IT resulted in increased requirements in all types of clays, and served to ac- 
centuate supply shortages in some areas. The rapid expansion of demand for 
lightweight aggregate materials created a need for more basic knowledge of the 
bloating properties and the resources of bloating clays and shales. 
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A modest beginning was made in fiscal year 1954 with the allotment of sufficient 
funds for a preliminary study of the ceramic resources of the Pacific Northwest, 
with emphasis on the kaolin deposits of Idaho and Washington. Further funds 
were made available in fiscal year 1955 and 1956 for mineral industry studies to 
ascertain the supply-demand situation of bulk clay refractory materials in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Colorado, and Utah. Progress reports on these studies strongly 
confirm the Bureau’s opinion of localized supply shortages and have disclosed 
several unsuspected actual or impending shortages. 

During fiscal year 1957, the studies of Idaho-Washington clays and the resources 
and utilization of Colorado and Utah clays will be continued. A mineral industry 
study will be begun to determine the supply-demand status of bulk clay refrac- 
tories in Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and adjacent States, and mineral dressing 
research studies of the submarginal fireclay resources in Missouri will be initiated 
to determine methods of removing deleterious impurities. The development of 
satisfactory mineral dressing processes would make available considerable tonnages 
of fireclays. Eight companies have expressed interest in the research and have 
offered to cooperate with the Bureau of Mines by supplying samples and evaluating 
products resulting from the investigations. 

Numerous requests are received from manufacturers, State geologists, and 
others, especially east of the Mississippi River, for information and assisstance 
in the evaluation of shale or clay deposits as raw materials for lightweight aggre- 
gate. Cinders, in common use as a lightweight aggregate, are becoming more 
difficult and more costly to procure, and other natural lightweight aggregate raw 
materials of suitable quality are not available in many areas. Evidence supporting 
the need is the importation in recent years of pumice from an island off the coast 
of Greece into Boston, Philadelphia, and Miami. 

It is proposed to conduct a thorough market survey in the Eastern United 
States to obtain basic economic data on the present and estimated future con- 
sumption, manufacturing capacity, and marketing radius of expanded clay and 
shale aggregate, and to determine the areas of greatest need. Concurrently, 
tests would be made by the Division of Minerals Technology at Minneapolis or 
College Park to evaluate the bloating characteristics of selected clays and shales. 
The results would be published as reports of investigations. 


Phosphate rock 


Development of new and improved mining methods, mainly for underground 
mines, perfection of beneficiating techniques for highly calcareous ores, and more 
complete recovery and utilization of desirable components of the ores, are impor- 
tant problems of the phosphate-rock industry. 

The general aspects of the phosphoria formation in the Western States are known 
but details of the economic phosphate rock beds are not complete. Improved core 
recovery, especially at depth, and more systematic spacing of diamond drill holes 
are needed to correct this deficiency. 

Complex folding and faulting of the phosphate beds in the Western States are 
a hindrance to efficient mining operation. Present and potential producers have 
stated the need for studies of mining methods to permit optimum recovery from 
the various types of surface and underground operations, yet leave the low-grade 
beds in condition to permit possible future entry. 

Research since 1954 with the experimental phosphate rock planer, in an under- 
ground phosphate rock mine in Montana, has indicated that use of a machine of 
this type can result in lower mining costs and also permit mining in areas unsafe 
for conventional mining methods. Since the planer was first tried underground 
numerous changes in design have been made. A report of investigations describ- 
ing the progress to date has been approved for publication. The work has been 
made possible by the generous cooperation of a private company which supplied 
underground working areas, labor, and facilitating services. 

Work has progressed to the point where a new machine, incorporating the im- 
provements indicated during experimental mining, should be built. Further test- 
ing is required, with a new machine, under varied conditions of dip, ore thickness, 
and ore hardness, in order to develop new mining methods that will efficiently 
utilize this equipment. 

One of the important long-range problems in the phosphate rock mining industry 
is the disposal of phosphate rock slimes from Florida land pebble phosphate 
washing operations. These slimes contain about one-third of the phosphoric 
acid content of the original ore. Furthermore, the slimes have an exceptionally 
high content of water and do not settle even after years of standing. The result 
is that many thousands of acres of land which might be valuable for other purposes 
are tied up in tailing ponds which are not only an eyesore to the area but a hazard 
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to livestock. Low-cost methods of dewatering the phosphatic slimes to the point 
where the resulting material would be sufficiently rigid to permit stacking would 
at least alleviate the need for ever-increasing areas of land for tailings disposal. 
A more satisfactory answer would also include the utilization of at least a part 
of the phosphoric acid content now being wasted. 

Following the recommendations of the former Minerals and Metals Advisory 
Board (now Materials Advisory Board) of the National Academy of Science, the 
Bureau of Mines has been conducting small scale preliminary studies to determine 
the physical and chemical properties of these slimes. 

Mica 

The United States is virtually dependent on imports, primarily from India 
and Brazil, for most of its requirements of the strategic sizes, qualities, and forms 
of muscovite and phlogopite sheet mica, in spite of a program of DME A assistance 
and a Government purchasing program that provides prices for domestically 
produced material between 3 and 4 times the market price for equivalent imported 
material. Muscovite block and film are essential to electronic tubes and capac- 
itors, and many other devices. 

Beginning in September 1947 the Electrotechnical Laboratory at Norris, 
Tenn., has been conducting fundamental studies on synthetic mica. Until the 
beginning of fiscal year 1954 the work was carried on largely under working funds 
from the Office of Naval Research, Bureau of Ships, and Army Signal Corps. 
Since the beginning of fiscal year 1954 the Bureau of Mines work on synthetic 
mica has been supported entirely from direct appropriations with minor assistance 
by private industry. Even this drastic: ally curtailed program resulted in the 
development of a large-scale process for synthesizing a new type of mica by 
crystallization from a melt, a method of bonding reconstituted synthetic mica by 
hot pressing, a series of low-melting micas for industrial evaluation as bonding 
agents for grinding wheels, a nickel mica for use in gaskets for special applications, 
and a mica-nickel cermet (ceramic-metal mixture) for use as a low-inductance 
resistor and also a structural material. Publications describing the results of 
this work are expected to be available by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

In 1955, private industry began commercial production of flake synthetic 
mica by the process developed by the Bureau of Mines. Present production is 
principally for use in glass-bonded products, but considerable output is available 
for other purposes including research on making a reconstituted sheet of synthetic 
mica. It must be emphasized that synthetic mica in its present stage of develop- 
ment is not a substitute for strategic qualities and sizes of natural sheet mica. 

During fiscal year 1957 there will be a continuation of fundamental and basic 
research including the study of various techniques and the many interrelated 
variables in the growth of large single crystals of fluorphlogopite mica. In 
connection with the systematic investigation of the hundreds of possible mica 
compositions potential supplementary and byproduct applications of promising 
new compositions will be given special attention. It should be made clear that 
the proposed intensified research and development program announced by 
ODM is concerned with solving the remaining problems in the fabrication and 
production of reconstituted sheets of synthetic mica and that proposed Bureau of 
Mines’ participation in this program is limited to basic research on these problems. 
Most of the ODM research funds will be allotted to private industry for develop- 
ment and evaluation of substitutes for natural block and film mica. 


MINERALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. MERRILL. Starting out with the minerals of construction, those 
minerals include sand and gravel, cement, lime, and materials of that 
kind. With the very large highway program that is now being 
developed, with a higher level of home building and factory building 
than ever before, there is much research to be done with these various 
materials that are used in construction. 

For example, in the sand and gravel business many of the operators 
are very small and unable to carry on research. It is known that 
sand and gravel make a very much better concrete if they are processed 
in certain ways to wash out the soil and particles of soft materials 
that are found in them. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask a question right there. 

After the billions and billions and billions—and I mean billions; | 
do not mean millions—which have been spent on construction in this 
country, on sand and gravel, do you not think they have pretty nearly 
got the answer? That is a matter of construction by contractors. 
I would think that about now they would have the answer to almost 
everything in building that has been going on all over this country 
and all over the world. They should have the answers. 

Mr. Merritu. Frankly, I do not believe that is so, because this 
work is done on a local basis. Kach contractor has to find a different 
sand and gravel pit. Even a layman can examine sand and gravel 
and see that some of it is dark and some of it is white, showing there 
are many different constitutent minerals. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand. I will guarantee vou that when 
Kaiser makes a bid on that job he will know what is in that gravel 
pile, because I have seen him build Grand Coulee Dam. 

Mr. Merriuu. I would think so. 

We also have a program for metals, but in this minerals-of-construc- 
tion area there are many very small operators unlike Henry J. Kaiser 
who are unable to carry on this research. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand. 

Mr. Merrityu. Who benefit very greatly by our technical reports of 
investigation available to all at little or no cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. Big industry can get the answers. Do not think 
that I am condemning big industry. I am in their corner. They 
have discovered what is in the sand and gravel pit long ago, because 
they hire the best engineers they can get, the day they graduate from 
school. They have men who act just like baseball scouts at a uni- 


versity. The graduate engineer is asked right there, “Do you want 
to go into this industry? We will make it worth while.’ 

They have the finest engineers in every industry in the country. 
I have seen them in that work in United States Steel. It is their 
job to scout the universities to get the best brains they can get. 
They know what is in a sand and gravel pit, without the United 
States Govervment w asting a lot of money on it. 


MINERAL RESEARCH, UNCLASSIFIED 


We will insert page 65 of the justifications in the record. 
(The information follows: ) 


(d) Mineral research, unclassified, $571,500 


Mineral research, unclassified: 
Adjusted appropriation___-_ dns scsccctictn $571, 500 
Base, 1957 oe ; 571, 500 
Estimate, 1957 - : eee ailomy a Ry SO 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiseal year 1957 is $571,500, the same as the 
operating base. This is a long-range program. Under it are conducted funda- 
mental research studies on mining, mineral dressing, metallurgy, and other 
mineral sciences that are among the most valuable functions of the Bureau of 
Mines. From the new ideas, processes, and techniques developed in such basic 
studies have come technologie advances that, coupled with the products of indus- 
try’s own research programs, have permitted the minerals industries to keep 
abreast of the ever-increasing demands of our expanding economy. A good 
example of this is the utilization of fundamental thermodvnamie data in later 
research on chromium and manganese. Still another is the lower cost of explora- 
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tion at specific mines as a result of the unclassified research which led to the use of 
oriented diamonds in drill bits. New problems arise continually and the need for 
basic research that will permit industry to utilize broader segments of our mineral 
resources is tremendous, 

The Bureau of Mines program under this heading includes activities conducted 
for the purpose of solving fundamental or applied scientific problems not directly 
identifiable with a single commodity. Because industry usually limits its research 
to projects with short-range economic value, it is incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to carry on research vital to the national interest. The ultimate objective 
of such research is the extraction of mineral raw materials from every conceivable 
source by any conceivable method. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, a lot of this is done in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, I understand that, Dr. Fenton. 

Why cannot the programs for 1957 mentioned on page 66 of the 
justifications, under the heading ‘Research, Unclassified’’ be handled 
in the regular program in the same subject areas? 

Mr. Merrity. The word ‘unclassified’? means unclassified as to 
mineral commodities. It would seem if you would force things hard 
enough maybe vou could associate every possible piece of research 
with one of the mineral commodities. We find, however, that there 
are many elements of research when first undertaken in which we do 
not know what commodity will benefit. So our plan has been to 
carry on a small part of our research, and the figure here shows that 
it comes to about 3 or 4 percent of the total budget, as metals and 
minerals, unclassified. 

For example, this would include such things as preliminary mine 
examinations. Somebody says that he has found a new de ‘posit. He 
is not too sure of what it is good for. One of our engineers goes out 
to examine it. That would be charged to examinations and surveys, 
unclassified. 

Where somebody brings in a chunk of rock to have it identified, 
you could not classify it until you made the identification, so that kind 
of work we carry here under research unclassified. 

We do work on physical constants of various metals and minerals 
which are applicable in a general way rather than specifically. It is 
our policy as soon as these ‘things develop to the point where they can 
be classified that they will be moved across to a commodity program, 
so money will be released for new items in what we might call funda- 
mental research or pioneering research. 


Controu oF Fires in Coat Deposits 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the table on page 67 of the justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


3. Control of fires in coal deposits, $306,600 


Control of fires in coal deposits: 
Adjusted appropriation $306, 600 
Base, 1957 306, 600 
Estimate, 1957 306, 600 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $306,600, the same as the 
operating base. Uncontrolled fires, burning for many years in inactive coal beds, 
have caused staggering losses of thousands of acres of valuable coal reserves, 
damage or destruction of considerable surface property, and menaced the lives 
and health of persons in proximity to such fires. 

Many of these fires are in densely populated districts, others are in isolated 
localities. Most of the outcrop fires originate from burning rubbish, brush or 
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grass fires, or the carelessness of campers. In other instances, smoke and fumes 
have appeared in abandoned coal-mine openings, indicating that a fire has either 
burned its way along a coal outcrop or has advanced through abandoned mine 
workings. Under present world conditions with the possibility of invasion or 
temporary destruction of coal-producing centers, isolated coal deposits may 
become a vital factor in the well-being of the Nation. Many of these isolated 
beds lie near the surface and can be quickly and easily exploited in an emergency 
by open-pit methods. 

Since the inception of the fire-control program in 1949, 26 fires in coal beds on 
the public domai: in Wyoming, Coloradc, New Mexico, and Alaska have been 
controlled, and 16 fires have been controlled on private property in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. Three additional fires were in process of being controlled at 
the end of fiscal year 1955. It is estimated that 219 million tons of coal has been 
conserved by the completed projects at a cost of $2,292,000 in Federal funds, which 
is approximately 1 cent per ton of coal saved. In, addition, health hazards from 
noxious gases have been eliminated, and many millions of dollars worth of private 
and public property have been saved from possible damage or destruction. 


COMPLETED MINE FIRE CONTROL PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please bring us up to date on the number of mine 
fires which have been controlled since this program started, the savings 
in dollars, and the number you will work on in 1957. 

Mr. Miuter. I believe Mr. Westfield will have that information, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WestFie_p. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite understand the 
question. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please bring us up to date on the number of mine 
fires which have been controlled since this program started, the savings 
in dollars, and the number you will work on in 1957. 

Mr. WestrFiELD. I would like to insert tables showing just that 
information. 

(The information follows: ) 
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Distribution of fires by States 


Colorado_ -_-__- ‘ 20 | Utah_ _. 
Maryland - - 1| West Virginia 
Montana_---- ; 7| Wyoming. --. 
New Mexico 4/ Alaska_ 
One... : ; 8 

i 76 | 


Pennsylvania 
ABILITY TO RAPIDLY EXPAND STAFF 


Mr. Kirwan. You expect to increase your average employment by 
385 in the conservation program in 1957 and increase personal serv- 
ices costs by $2,122,294. Can you actually recruit this many of th: 
type of scientists and others needed fast enough to spend this much 
money? 

Mr. Miuiter. We assume so, Mr. Chairman. We have been abl: 
to replace most of our vacancies as they occurred. This expansion 
program is in a field of metals and minerals where we think thi 
opportunity to hire will be fairly good this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope so, because the agency that preceded you 
could not get hold of 3 men; where you are ever going to get hold of 
280 I do not know. You could go in the employment business 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST COMPARED WITH PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Miller, this appropriation request represent 
an increase over fiscal year 1956 of $2,570,000? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. When you allow for the nonrecurring item on 


anthracite? 

Mr. Mituer. We are talking now about the conservation part of 
the appropriation alone? Yes. That is correct; $2,570,000. 

Mr. Maanuson. How does this request compare with previous 
vears, Other than 1956? In a general way, is it larger than any pre- 
vious appropriation? 

Mr. Minter. Within the conservation appropriation line only | 
think not. There have been other vears when there were larger in- 
creases than this. In fact, there have been some vears when there 
were larger increases than this. Appropriations have fluctuated 
from 13 to 20 million dollars or thereabouts. 

I believe the table on page 28 of the bill would show you, the pat- 
tern, from 1947 to 1956. There is a range from a little below $10 
million to a little above $18 million. In earlier vears—during the 
war years, I believe—the appropriation was higher. 


ANTHRACITE MINE DRAINAGE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Maenuson. I am a little confused about this appropriation of 
ihe current fiscal year for the anthracite drainage program. Is that 
money just being held in suspense, so to speak? 

Mr. Miuuter. Yes. It is good until expended. It is not a 1-vear 
uppropriation. In other words, the appropriation will not expire on 
the 30th of June next year. This mone y will carry over and will be 
cood until expended. It is like construction money. 

The only line in the budget this year for the anthracite program is 
the administrative cost of supervising the program. 

71815—56——11 
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RIFLE, COLO., OIL-SHALE MINE 


Mr. MaGnuson. Mr. Scollon, on the Rifle operation, I had under- 
stood Mr. Wormser to say yesterday that all of the money being 
requested this year was to be used in exploring mining techniques. 

Mr. Mituer. That would be for Mr. Cattell. 

Mr. Carretyi. That is right for Rifle. It was for placing the other 
facilties in standby condition and continuing the work on the mining. 
That is for the fiscal vear 1956. 


OIL-SHALE RESEARCH AT LARAMIE, WYO. 


Mr. MacGnuson. What is this item of $507,500 for fundamental 
research? 

Mr. Carrevi. That is for the work at Laramie, Wyo., which is an 
entirely different phase. It is the scientific work—laboratory and 
small pilot-plant work—to determine the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of oil shale and shale oil. It deals with problems of chemistry 
and physics and thermodynamics. By “thermodynamics” I mean the 
relations of heat to the changes from the solid material, kerogen, in 
the oil shale to shale oil, and the conversion of the oil into the usable 
products. 

The work at Laramie is even more important now than it was 
before, since we are out of the processing work at Rifle. It is building 
the background for whatever is done in the future by commercial 
interests. 

It is the same type of work we do on petroleum, in our chemical 
and refining studies. But we have 100 years of work on petroleum 


back of us, and there are still lots of things the industry needs to know 
and the public needs to know about petroleum. We are just getting 
a good start on that kind of work on oil shale. 


RIFLE, COLO., OIL-SHALE MINE 


Mr. Maanuson. Is there any progress to report on the mining 
problem now? 

Mr. Carrey. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do you have that smashed equipment out 
there yet? 

Mr. Catre.tyt. The equioment is all out of the area of the roof fall. 
The fallen rock has been pulled aside. 

About $75,000 worth of equipment was beyond repair, and about 
$120,000 worth could be repaired at not too great a cost. Most of 
that has been repaired. And about $120,000 worth of equipment 
was behind the fall but was undamaged. Fortunately, the big power 
shovel, the most expensive piece of equipment we had, was not 
damaged at all, but there was a big pile of rock to clean out before it 
could be moved out. 

After getting out that equipment they started two adits. In 
each case they have used a part of an adit already there, 1 an adit for 
the production mine and 1 an adit for the selective mine, driving back 
toward a new area. 

That work has gone slowly, because we did not have the equipment. 
We had to purchase new equipment to replace that which had been 
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damaged beyond repair, but we will soon have that equipment and 
make good progress in driving those adits. As soon as the adits reach 
a suitable place the miners will drive a raise up into the rock above 
the roof stone we have been using. 

Mr. Magnuson. Drive a what? 

Mr. Carrey. A raise. They will excavate upward above the roof 
to study this jomt system. Evidently it was at the base of our 
troubles. That will help in determining just what kind of a mining 
method to use. 

While all of this has been going on, groups of mining engineers in 
the Bureau—that is not restricted to those who are specifically 
the oil-shale mining work, but includes mining engineers in other 
activities in the Bureau—have been studying this problem, and we 
are getting ready now to have a session in which we will analyze all 
the ideas that have been developed by these various mining engineers. 

On the basis of that study we will see where to go in the experiments 
on mining when we get back into this new area. 

Now, there are two approaches to this thing. This 60-foot roof 
was too wide, at that particular place, at least, because it fell. There 
were joints above it that we did not know about. There are big, 
high, and wide rooms in limestone mining operations and in salt 
mines. In fact, some of the things developed at Rifle have been 
adapted to limestone mining. 

You can move in the direction of reducing the size of your rooms. 
But if you increase the ratio of the pillar area to the excavated area, 
you reduce the percentage of recovery that I was talking about awhile 
ago. We would like to get more than 75 percent of that shale. 

When you reduce the size of your rooms, you are reducing the 
working space so you cannot use as large equipment, and that has an 
effect on your cost. 

The other direction in which to move is to work out a scheme that 
will keep vour men and your expensive equipment out from under 
the high and wide roof. We believe that can be done. Several 
ideas have been developed, and this group of mining engineers will 
sit down with those ideas and find out which of the ideas, or which 
combination of ideas, give the most promise. Each of them will 
require some special work. Some of them require rather uncon- 
ventional but not impossible sorts of mining methods. 

For example, one scheme requires the loading with explosives of 
what we call long up-holes—long holes drilled upward. To develop 
these methods, we will need considerable research of the type we 
have done in the past. 

For example, we have developed the down-hole rotary drilling. 
It is very successful. We have not completely developed horizontal 
rotary drilling, and now we may have the problem of up-hole rotary 
drilling. 

Mr. Maanuson. In any case, what you will try will depend in 
some degree, at least, on what the engineers arrive at as a result of 
their study? 

Mr. Carretyu. That is right. 

Mr. Maenuson. There is nothing definite yet? 

Mr. Carre... It is not definite yet, and we have time yet. It will 
take considerable time to reach that new and undisturbed area. 

Mr. Maenuson. I see. Thank you, Mr. Cattell. 
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AL SERENA MINING CLAIM 





Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Miller, you are the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. MiLuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. And a career employee of the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is correct; for many years. Since 1928, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Maenvuson. 1928. I would be interested to hear what you 
have to say about this Al Serena case out in Oregon. Here are the 
allegations, as I understand them, and I think they should be of 
interest to this committee, when you appear before us requesting an 
appropriation of many millions of dollars. 

The allegations, as I understand them, are that the mineral patent 
was granted to the McDonald family out there based on an assay for 
which the ore was taken not through some experienced firm on the 
west coast, experienced in the field of gold and silver, but to a firm in 
Alabama in the city where the McDonald family came from, where a 
favorable assay resulted. 

After the ore was assayed it was taken back out to Oregon and 
dumped into Rogue River from a bridge. 

That the Bureau of Mines under a previous administration had 
denied mineral patents on this land on the basis that the assay did 
not justify them. 

That the recipients, the holders of the mineral patent, stand to profit 
by some half million dollars or thereabouts from timber on the land. 

I am not informed, naturally, as to the accuracy of any of this. I 
would just like to hear what you as Acting Director have to say about 
it. 

Mr. Mituer. I would be glad to comment on it, Mr. Magnuson. 

As you know, the hearings are presently being conducted by another 
committee of Congress, and they have not yet completed taking testi- 
mony on this matter. As a matter of fact, the committee has now 
heard only three witnesses. 

However, I would be glad to review briefly the part that the Bureau 
had in this whole show. 

Many of these actions were taken by parties not related to the 
Bureau of Mines at all. 
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Mr. Macnuson. That is one of the things I want to find out; 
whether the part of the Bureau of Mines was dictated by someone 
else, or done independently by someone else in the Department of 
Interior. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mixier. For example, the Bureau of Mines had no activity 
whatsoever in the earlier part of this case. That would have been a 
matter before the Bureau of Land Management, not the Bureau of 
Mines, so far as the patent application ont so on is concerned. That 
would have been a matter for their consideration and not for the 
Bureau of Mines. 

However, in August, I believe, of 1953, 2 years ago, the then 
Solicitor asked the Bureau of Mines if it could provide a Bureau of 
Mines engineer to witness the cutting of certain samples, and we said 
that we could. He then wrote us a letter requesting us to do that, 
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and we instructed our Spokane office to provide an engineer for this 
purpose and to carry out the request which the Secretary had made 
to us. Those documents were made a part of the record and we can 
talk about them here. 

The Solicitor told us what he wanted. He described the manner in 
which it was to be done. And he told the Bureau what its actions 
were to be. We did just what the instructions called for. 

The Secretary’s letter simply stated that the assay was to be done 
at an office which was acceptable both to the McDonalds, the owners 
or applicants, and the Government. It was determined that the 
McDonalds wished the samples sent to a Mobile, Ala., laboratory 
for analysis. After determining that the Mobile concern was a repu- 
table laboratory, we agreed to the sending of those samples to that 
laboratory. 

The samples were sent there in a small parcel post or express pack- 
age, I believe, weighing about 10 pounds, at a cost of about $9. It 
comprised 28 samples, for gold and silver assay. 

The assay results were sent back to the joint team making the inves- 
tigation, our man and the mining engineer hired by the McDonalds. 


RESERVE SET OF SAMPLES 


The extra set or duplicate set of samples, which the press seemed to 
take so much stock in, was not an umpire set at all; it was a reserve 
set of samples which the company representative and the Bureau 
representative had agreed to cut and keep only to protect the ship- 
ment, while the samples were actually en route to Mobile, for fear 


that they might get lost in transit or something. They were held as 
a precaution against having to go back and do the job over again. 
They were simply held in reserve in Oregon. 

I will have to remind you that this was late in November. The 
snows had started. This country has a relatively heavy snowfall. 
Another week or so and the property would not have been accessible 
until the following summer. 

Mr. Maanuson. Was this last November, or a year ago? 

Mr. Mixer. It was in November of 1953. 

As soon as the results were received in Oregon the two people 
simply agreed that there was no further need for the extra set of samples 
and they were destroyed. That is about the only part that the 
Bureau had to play in the whole show. 

There was no umpiring requested. There was no umpire samples 
cut. There was no material returned from Mobile to Oregon. There 
were 28 small envelope samples of the customary variety in a small 
parcel post or express package—I do not know which—that were 
shipped to Mobile at company expense, not Bureau expense. 

Mr. Maanuson. Was it not a rather unusual procedure to throw 
this reserve sampling into the river? 

Mr. Mituier. The purpose for retaining the samples was simply 
to protect the others in shipment against loss or damage in transit, 
while they were being shipped to the assay office. Once received, 
there was no further point in keeping them. 

In fact, it is dangerous practice to keep such samples, because 
you could never be certain, unless you kept them locked up in a vault 
somewhere, that they had not been tampered with or otherwise 
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damaged, or no longer representative of the deposit from which they 
were taken. 
MINERAL PATENTS PREVIOUSLY DENIED 


Mr. Maanuson. Do you know whether it is true that mineral 
patents on this land had previously been denied? 

Mr. Miuuer. There are 25 claims altogether. There are eight 
claims in the center where the patents were granted. The con- 
troversy arose not with respect to the eight claims in the middle, 
but with respect to the peripheral claims, a doughnut-shaped periphery 
group around that central group. 

Mr. Maanuson. By the ‘‘controversy’”’ do you mean the present 
controversy? 

Mr. Mitier. The patent application was filed, I believe the 
record shows, in 1947. The Bureau bad no part in the earlier part 
on the application. The patents, according to the record, were 
denied by the Bureau of Land Management in 1949. 

Mr. Maanuson. I want to get this straight. Is that for this 
peripheral area? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Maenvuson. But not the central area? 

Mr. Miuuer. There is no question about the central group of eight 
claims. The company has had a patent to that without any objection 
at all from the Government, or from anybody. 

Mr. Maenuson. Where are the samples from? Are they from the 
central portion? 

Mr. Mriurer. They are from the peripheral claims. 

Mr. Maanvuson. And the company now has a patent on the 
periphery? 

Mr. Miuuer. Twenty-three claims, I believe. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is the area now in dispute? 

Mr. Mituer. That is correct. 

‘ Mr. Magnuson. At the hearings before a subcommittee in the other 
ody? 


Mr. Miuurr. That is correct. 


SHIPMENT OF SAMPLES TO MOBILE, ALA. 


You asked whether it was unusual to ship samples such great 
distances. I should think not. We have many instances in our own 
work where one laboratory might send a sample all the way across 
country to get the answer of another laboratory. Work which was 
on the west coast may be sent to Norris, Tenn., for a particular job. 
We send oil samples from all over the world to Laramie, Wyo., or 
Bartlesville. We send samples of gas from all over the world to 
Amarillo. We ship samples thousands of miles. 

Mr. Maanuson. Would you say that this laboratory in Mobile, 
the McDonalds’ old hometown, was peculiarly fitted for assaying 
for gold and silver? 

Mr. Miter. I am not able to say on that. I have never visited 
the laboratory. All I have seen is what has been put on pieces of 
paper or what others have said. I could not give a direct opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Maenuson. You perhaps would not know of your own direct 
knowledge of this, but you might know the answer: Do you know 





whether they have started to cut this valuable timber on this disputed 
area? 

Mr. Miuter. I could not say from my own knowledge. I am trying 
to recall the testimony of someone else last Wednesday afternoon. 
I believe some timber has been cut from the contested claims; yes. 
The amounts and quantities I do not know. This is all secondhand 
to me, because I have no firsthand knowledge of it. 

I believe the committee counsel, Mr. Redwine, was reading into 
the record Wednesday certain information which was in the com- 
mittee record as to the amount of timber cut. 

Mr. MacGnuson. Does the Federal Government still have recourse 
in this situation if it should be discovered that there has been mal- 
administration in the granting of this mineral patent? 

Mr. Miuuer. I am afraid I would not know. This would be a 
land matter, something for review by the Secretary and the Bureau 
of Land Management. It would not be within the field of competency 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RIFLE, COLO., OIL-SHALE MINE 


Mr. JENSEN. During the hearings of this committee last year, when 
the Bureau of Mines was before us, we asked members of the Bureau 
of Mines quite extensive questions regarding the Rifle oil-shale mining 
operations. At that time you had already had one roof fall which 
had occurred. After that another larger roof fall occurred. 

In company with Congressman Rabaut, of Michigan, and Congress- 
man Magnuson, who just questioned you on other matters and also 
touched on the Rifle plant situation, I visited the Rifle plant. Also 
present were Mr. Beasley, Assistant to the Secretary, and Mr. Culp, 
our executive secretary of this committee. 

We went into the mine; and I must say for myself that I was greatly 
alarmed and disturbed. There we saw a mine with tunnels through 
that shale that were 60 feet across, and about that height, with no 
supports. 

Mr. Mituer. That is correct. 


LACK OF INSPECTION REPORTS 


Mr. JeEnsEN. We saw that latest roof fall. That is, we saw what 
was there after it fell. It was a blessing that nobody was working 
there that day. 

I asked the superintendent, Mr. Guthrie, if Federal inspectors had 
been there and inspected it, and he said, ‘‘Yes, a number of them.” 

I asked him if they submitted a report on the condition of the mine, 
as to whether or not it was safe to have men working in that mine, 
and he said, “‘No,’”’ that they issued no report. I said, “Do you 
mean that inspectors come here, go into the mine and look at it, and 
do not report to you the safety of that mine?” 

And he said, ‘That is right.”” I said, “What did they do?” He 
said, ‘“They just left.” I said, “Is it not your responsibility to find 
out from those inspections what they think about the work in the 
mine? Are you not superintendent over it?” 
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Well, he did not have an answer for that. I asked him how many 
men had inspected the mine, and he did not know exactly, but he 
said that a number of them had. “And they left no report?” ‘No.”’ 
“Not a word?” “No. They just left. They said nothing.”’ 

Now, that was a rather strange procedure, I thought, so I asked 
him to furnish the names of the Federal inspectors that had inspected 
that mine to the Department of Interior. I do not know whether 
he has done that or not. Has he, Mr. Beasley? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir. 


UNSAFE CONDITIONS 


Mr. JenseN. He has not. Now, I was happy to get out of that 
mine alive, after I saw the condition of that flat ceiling 60 feet wide, 
with bolts every 4 or 5 feet. They have hydraulic drills to drill a 
hole about 6 feet deep into that ceiling, and they drive a bolt up into 
that hole, with a key on it at the top, so that it would key and hold. 

[ just could not see how anyone could let that go on and let people 
go in there. It was just beyond me. 

Then I asked them if they were still having tours in the mine and 
he said, “Oh, yes; twice a day,” and the people went into the mine. 
I do not know how far. 

I said, ‘You had better stop it.”’ 

I could not leave there, my friend, and have a clear conscience and 
sleep well without doing what I did. Now, I understand you are 
working back there again. That is what Mr. Cattell just said, I 
believe. 

Did you not just say that you were working in that mine now? 

Mr. Cartretu. No, that work is all completed. That part of the 
mine was abandoned and all closed off. They did work in there to 
get the equipment out, but the work is completed in that section of 
the mine. 

Mr. JENSEN. In that section? 

Mr. Carttretu. They are working in the narrower adits, using some 
of the old adits which are relatively narrow to save distance in driving 
these new adits back to a new working place. 


EXPEDIENCY OF CONTINUING OPERATION QUESTIONED 


Mr. Jensen. I am going to make my position perfectly clear. 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot see how the Department can ask us for 
$1 million to carry on that work in the light of the conditions that 
exist out there today. I have been told that there are billions of 
gallons of oil and shale all around the country, and there is no great 
dearth of oil to be dug up out of the ground today. 

If I have my way—and I am going to be very frank with you—I 
would like to see that operation stopped now. I think possibly we 
have experimented there about as far as the Government should go 
on this extraction of oil from shale. So far as I would be concerned, 
I would be ready to turn that over to private industry and sell it to 
them or even give it to them rather than to keep on throwing good 
money after bad. I say “‘bad’’ because I do not believe we are going 
to be able to find newer methods or better methods of extracting oil 
from shale than have already been discovered. I am ready to stop it 
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now. If industry needs this oil it will surely spend the money to 
get it, and then Uncle Sam will not be responsible for some lives that 
are surely going to be lost, because I am sure that when you make 
your tunnel narrow enough to safely mine that shale you are going to 
run the cost of extracting oil from shale up and up and up. 

Mr. JENSEN. So I am willing to call it a day at Rifle. 


MINE VISITORS 


Mr. Miuter. I would like to comment on two points that you 
made. 

First, with respect to the visitors entering the mine, as I recall, 
the Director issued a closure order on that property immediately 
after the fall and no one has been permitted in the mine without his 
approval. 

Mr. Jensen. Not immediately. 

Mr. Mituer. Within a matter of a few days. 

Mr. JENSEN. They were still hauling them there the day before 
we got there. 

Mr. Mituer. The fall was in February or the first of March. 

Mr. Jensen. And we were there in September and they continued 
hauling people up there right to the time we were there, and the 
reason they did not haul them up there that day was because it was 
Saturday. They did not take tours up there on Saturday. They 
had them up there the day before on Friday. 

Mr. Magnuson. Were they still taking them in the mine, do you 
know, Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. JenNsEN. | understood they were, and while we were standing 
there rock was showering down on us from above from that cliff. 

Mr. Miuuer. Outside? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. If they were going into the mine it was against 
instructions. 

Mr. Jensen. The employees there had hard hats on, but they did 
not furnish us any hard hats. Maybe they figured we were hard- 
headed. All in all it was a very unusual operation to say the least. 


INSPECTION REPORTS 


C'an anyone tell me why those inspectors did not report to the 
superintendent or the regional director, Mr. East, or why the regional! 
director or superintendent did not ask for a report? 

Mr. Miuuer. | was going to comment on that also. I cannot be 
sure what inspectors Mr. East was referring to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Federal inspectors. 

Mr. Mituer. Not coal mine inspectors, or any part of the health 
and safety activity from Washington. It may be they were talking 
about other people on his own staff and his own region. But I am 
sure we could check with Mr. Westfield. Do you have an established 
procedure of inspection at other Bureau activities of this kind? 

Mr. WestrieLp. We do. At Bruceton we inspected the mine. 
At the present time we are inspecting the works of the Bureau at 
Mount Weather. 

Mr. JENSEN. Did you know about this dangerous mine at Rifle? 
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Mr. Westrie.p. No, I never was in that mine until after the cave-in. 
I never was there myself. I do not know of any of our health and 
safety employees who made an inspection other than Mr. Thomas; 
I am positive that he made a report of his findings, and they were 
submitted to Mr. East and also to the Director of the Bureau of Mines. ; 
The only man that I know in Health and Safety that was in that mine | @ 
previous to the cave-in was Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Thomas submitted | 
a report. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to see that report, if you have such a 
report. 

Mr. Westrie_p. We have a report. 

Mr. JENSEN. Furnish it to the committee. 


: 
: 
i 
i 


whereas 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: | 








Investigation of accidents and rescue work - - - $849, 142 | $898, 000 | $898, 000 
2. Mine inspections and investigations 3, 671, 201 3, 879, 000 | 3, 874, 300 
3. Explosives and explosions testing and re search - 511, 157 | 532, 000 532, 000 
Total obligations 5,031,500 | —_-5, 309, 000 | 5, 304, 300 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available | 6, 700 | | sap hiteatgelatal 
Appropriation (adjusted) 5, 038, 200 | 5, 000, 000 5, 304, 300 
Proposed supplemental due to ‘pay MED en Ne eee 309, 000 | 


roe by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions ; 777 782 77 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- | 29 24 24 
Average number of all employees. - - __-- 785 | 791 784 
Number of employees at end of year. _----- 800 | 800 796 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary $5, 051 $5, 484 $5, 531 
Average grade GS-7.4 GS-7.4 GS-7.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. $3, 982 $4, 115 _s, 120 

















| 

| 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 4, 013, 561 4, 325, 635 4, 353, 535 
Positions other than permanent__-__- 110, 229 110, 000 110, 000 

Regular pay above 52-week base --_- | 16, 182 16, 390 aoe 

Payment above basic rates_______- ae 46, 314 47, 675 48, 165 
Total personal services ___- | 4, 186, 286 4, 499, 700 4, 511, 700 
02 Travel_. ee 232, 079 232, 300 235, 000 
03 Tre ansportation of things. s 18, 514 17, 900 16, 000 
04 Communication services__- | 51, 041 49, 300 49, 300 
05 Rents and utility services___- 82, 440 | 76, 000 71, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction... 58, 286 | 62, 000 62, 000 
07 Other contractual services | 100, 779 | 90, 400 | 90, 400 
08 Supplies and materials_- ] 199, 291 | 180, 500 | 170, 000 
PMI Pe chee Se es ee ed 82, 033 | 94, 300 | 92, 800 
10 Lands and structures. of | BM Bit cnceccaan Pos cae 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities____ 1, 009 500 500 
15 Taxes and assessments __ Sad Sate oh Z | 6, 835 6, 100 5, 300 
Dereeee si OS PS ae i ere 5, 031, 500 | 5, 309, 000 5, 304, 300 
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RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE 


Appropriation 


Budget authorizations, expenditures, and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


lransferred from “Conservation and deve lopment of mineral 


resources, Bureau of Mines’? (69 Stat. 240) 


Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and e — nses, Office of the Solicitor, 


Interior’’ (68 Stat. 362)__........ ae 
Adjusted appropriation 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 

Obligated balance brought forward 

Increase in prior year obligations 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 


Out of anticipated supplemental connie 


Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for envigation) 
Other__. 7 
Obligated balance c: arried forward. 


Total expenditures and balances 


$5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 $5, 304, 300 
50, 000 . 
—11, 800 | 
5, 038, 200 | 5, 000, 000 5, 304, 300 
Set | 309, 000 : 
678, 505 | 591, 705 800, 705 
| 19, 837 | 
5, 736, 632 5, 900, 705 6, 105, 005 
—_— —_— = 
4, 465, 517 4, 283, 000 | 4, 672, 000 
‘ 297, 000 12. 000 
662, 987 520, 000 621, 000 
5, 128, 504 5, 100, 000 5, 305, 000 
6, 700 
9, 723 
591, 705 800, 705 800, 005 
6, 105, 005 


5, 736, 632 5, 900, 705 | 











Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the tables appearing on pages 74, 7: 
and pages 82 and 83 in the record at this point. 
(The tables referred to follow:) 
Statement of eosomplichmente——F iscal year 1955 
| | os ; 
| . Cumulative | 
| Number ‘ i 
Ty I teal | totaltrained | Yearsof | a 
I'ype of program a to June 30, | training Remarks 
:.- 1955 | | 
— = eS Sm -_ ——— 
Safety and accident prevention | 
training and instruction: | | Industries involved: 
1. First-aid instruction... -- 32, 249 | 1, 846, 561 45 | Coal and metal mining, 
cement, quarrying, 
| metallurgical, petro- 
leum, nonmetallic min- 
| | ing, etc. 
2. Mine-rescue methods... .| 1, 530 105, 589 45 | 
3. Metal-mine accident pre- | | 
vention: | 
Completion. -..-..... 566 8, 006 | 14 | First offered in 1941. 
Partial completion - -| 162 2, 404 | 14 | 
4. Petroleum-gas accident | 
prevention: 
Completion. _....... 537 2, 975 | 16 
Partial completion --_!| 1, 230 5, 160 16 
| 
Attendance | 7 Total num- | 
Exhibits and demonstrations | in fiscal year Coes ber of meet- Remarks 


1. The “Magic of Fire’’........ | 42, 584 

2. First-aid and mine rescue | 37, 433 
contests. 

3. Safety meetings...........-. | 134, 886 

4. Sound motion pictures, ex- | 119, 707 
hibits, and demonstrations | 


safety and accident pre- 


covering various phases of 
vention. 








| 
436 | This lecture and demonstra- 
tion on the flammability of 
gasoline vapors shown in 35 
States. 
589 teams participated. 
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TABLE 1.—Jnjuries in coal mines of the United States, 1942-54 


eiteens eee eee Saar a re A eee ee nie = 
i so 

Injuries | Injuries 

——_——— | Calendar year a ene 


| Fatal | Nonfatal | | Fatal | Nontata 


sii ethane Seagate bles —--}- a i ee 








} 
1942. ___ ; | 1, 471 66, 77 1949. a 35, 405 
1943. __- ae 2 | 1,451 | 64, 594 || 1950. ____-_-- 643 | 37, 264 
cence | 1,298 63, 691 | 1951 __. Be 785 35, 553 
Seis aids | 1,068 | 57,117 \| 1952. ---- 2 Sandee 548 | 30,074 
1946. ___ : | 968 55, 350 |! 1953_- 460 6, 275 
1947____ | 1,158 | 57,660 || 1954. | = 395 | 119, 005 
RN Saiki | 999 53, 472 || 
man sage baninaa icaaeshteaediasdinensdeimmaiasaesdlinentnmag aaa 
1 Estimated. 
TABLE 2.—Comparative number of inspections 
Total number 3 s Total number 
Fiscal year: inspections | Fiscal year—Continued inspections 
ce A iE a ein aaa 4, 661 Sin bsatiudeislentabnsihn 8, 693 
_, eee 6, 674 2s eran te wee bee 7, 148 
RET SR ee 8, 183 ieee -- danendnuenaoeak 9, 321 
Ge baring atndaersede se << ee FG istnvinnwemlaaieieds 10, 422 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Kirwan. Is your workload changing in any significant way on 
health and safety work? 

Mr. WesrrieLp. The workload of education and safety under this 
heading is about the same each year. We have had an increased 
workload in our electrical and mechanical testing operations. 


MINE INSPECTION 


Mr. Fenton. How many mines were inspected and what was the 
frequency of inspection in 1955 compared with 1954? 

Mr. WestrFievp. A total of 6,232 regular inspections of title I 
mines—employing less than 15 men underground—were made in 1955; 
595 inspections were made of strip mines; and 3,595 inspections were 
made of title I] mines—employing 15 or more men underground. 
The total of all inspections is 10,422. 

In addition to that, there were 2,794 special inspections made, co- 
sisting of those where the inspector has to go back to the mine to see 
if violations cited under the law have been corrected in the time set 
by the inspector. The average number of inspections made of title 1 
mines this year was 1.2 times per mine. Strip mines were inspected 
on the average of 0.5 times per mine, and title IT mines were inspected 
2.3 times per year. A record showing comparative mine and inspec- 
tion statistics for 1954 and 1955 follows: 


Mines in operation and number and frequency of inspections, fiscal 1954 and 1955 


MINES IN OPERATION 


Fiscal 1955 Fiscal 1954 





(a) Title I: 
I oasis 0 as anata aati ed lenin gee Sie inks mesh oe a me 5, 515 4, 655 
Nk ita Reon scsi chace akan oem eabar mae Lamasne hint eenmeiaind ai 1, 275 1, 113 
ie Re Eoiddbntscanndcncabasacnpietonccibadess secaspenskeasesesaenessted 1, 570 1, 847 
Total cada ia ‘ psn aieraae ela eaien 8, 360 7, 615 
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Mines in operation and number and frequency of inspections, fiscal 1954 and 
1965—Continued 


INSPECTIONS AND FREQUENCY OF INSPECTIONS 


A verage regular 
Fiseal 1955 Fiscal 1954 inspection per 
active mine 


Regular | Special | Regular | Special 1955 | 1054 
(a) Title I: 
Underground - _._-_-_- a soSont 6, 232 andes 4, 936 1.2 a 
Strip-...- ‘ ‘ 595 | .- es 375 5 3 
(6). TGS Es. ....2.-. 3, 595° 2, 794 | 4, 010 3, 018 2.3 2.2 
I Sieh ck itil ht oh 10, 422 | 2, 794 9, 321 3, 018 1.2 1.2 


STATE RESPONSIBILTY 


Mr. Kirwan. Are the States assuming additional responsibility 
under the law and, if so, has this in any way affected your workload? 

Mr. Westrietp. There are only six State plans in effect, that is 
in the States of Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, 
North Carolina, and Alaska. This has not increased. 

I might say that the State inspection departments are doing better 
jobs than they did previously, | think primarily because of competition. 


EXPLOSIVES PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. No workload figures have been offered on your 
explosives program. Can you give us some further justification for 
continuing this program at the same high level year after year? 
For example, how many tests of various “kinds do you make each 
year? 

(The information follows: ) 

Tests performed by Division of Explosives Technology, region V, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in fiscal year 1955: 


2,849 tests of permissible explosives, other high explosives, and hazardous 
chemicals. 

75 tests of mineral, industrial, and agricultural dusts for ignition and explosion 
hazards. 

Numerous miscellaneous tests on gas explosions and mechanism of dust flames. 

Numerous miscellaneous tests in connection with experimental mine research, 
explosives research, and studies of combustion. 


JAMISON EXPLOSION 


Mr. Kirwan. In conjunction with a report to me—maybe it is not 
accurate or correct; I am only telling what the report was. Shortly 
after the survey team report was submitted, Jamison No. 9 mine of 
the Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. had an explosion which killed 
16men. It was found by our Bureau’s Pittsburgh laboratory that the 
explosive in use failed the permissible test. However, following that, 
this information was suppressed by the Bureau of the Departme nt, 

Mr. WestFIEvpD. For your information, the Jamison investigation is 
not completed to date, because we have not recovered all of the mine. 
One lot of explosives found in the surface magazine did not pass the 
permissibility tests. However, the samples of explosives taken from 
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the explosives car underground and other explosives in the area where 
we figure the explosion originated, did pass the permissibility tests. 

The Bureau over the years has made spot-check tests of explosives 
taken from mine magazines to determine if the explosives are manu- 
factured in accordance with the permissibility schedule. 

Mr. Krrwan. Who was on the team that recommended it? 

Mr. Westrtevp. I do not think I can name the individuals. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was one of them Dennis L. McElroy, vice president 
of the Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co.? 

Mr. Wastrie_p. Yes. The survey team recommended that the 
Bureau discontinue making these tests. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have said we would be much better off if we let 
the Bureau that is doing this research make the test. They are 
trying to do it and I hope they will do it, without taking somebody 
from the outside and telling them to take this product that a fellow 
located on the outside recommended. They should keep them in 
their own business if they are interested in selling anything to the 
Government and let the Government go into the research. 

I am in favor of giving millions and millions if even one life is 
involved, but I am not in favor of taking somebody connected with 
a coal company and letting him recommend to the Bureau of Mines 
the use of their product or some other product. That is why I say 
let them stay in their own backyard and let the Government handle 
it until it is satisfied to get out from under those things. 

Mr. Westrie._p. For your information, we have not stopped 
picking up spot samples and testing them for permissibility. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not saying for you to stop; I do not want you 
to stop. I say I hope you would not stop taking them from people 
connected with selling something to the Government. That is what 
research is for and, if you are not getting enough money for research 
work, you come to this committee. But I do not Jike to have some- 
body from the outside recommend that you take this, buy this 
product. That is not research. That was something that they 
sold to you, and there are 16 lives that have gone down. You at- 
tempted to decide about some leak into the magazine. 

Mr. WestFIELb. They were different lots that we tested. 

Mr. Krrwan. No matter what it was, they leaked somewhere, just 
the same as the timing studies for blasting powder. It might be 5 
minutes sometimes before it goes off, but the man doing the mining 
got his face or his head blown off when it went off too fast. I remember 
as a kid the men actually stayed back but went up there after it went 
off. At other times it would go off in half a minute; sometimes it 
would be 5 minutes smoldering there and would not go off. But when 
the magazine leaked, there was something wrong and it went off down 
in the mine, 

ACCIDENT RECORDS 


Mr. Fenton. There are a lot of things that were inserted in the 
record that I ought to know something about. 

For instance, the fatal accidents and the nonfatal accidents. 

Can you give us some idea what they were? 

Mr. Westrietp. I would like to submit the same tables that we 
have each year. 

Mr. Fenton. They have been submitted. All right. 
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- Mr. WestFieLp. Not the accident records. I have a number of 
tables. The first table that I would like to submit, if it is all right, 


» . , . . . . . 
’ is table No. 1, injuries per million man-hours exposure from portal 
to portal in the years 1933 to 1955. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 
TABLE 1.—Injuries per million man-hours exposure, portal-to-portal 
' 
it camels ai cellent oe 
j Fatal Nonfatal 
e | Year ——__—— —— -— 
Bituminous Anthracite Total Bituminous Anthracite Total 
' 
t, j — — — —— - — ~ —_—— 
e 1933 | 1.49 1.34 68. 87 98.13 74. 58 
1934_- | 1. 4] 1. 50 1.43 69. 39 104.15 76. 64 
Vv 1935 1. 46 1.78 1. 52 71. 47 103. 16 7. 43 
: . 1936 1.43 1. 56 1.45 65. 62 108. 80 72. 92 
W 1937 1. 54 1. 58 1.55 68. OF 8. 72 62 
n 1938 1. 52 1. 94 1.59 63. 47 110.8 1. 36 
1939 1. 36 1.71 1.42 60. 53 107. 37 8.12 
e 1940 1. 68 1. 50 1. 6 61. 28 112. 8.75 
1941 1. 35 1.49 1. 37 58. 93 110. 83 Hi. 26 
1942 1. 41 1.64 1. 44 60. 21 98. 73 40 
's 1943 1.39 1. 50 1. 40 57.79 89. 68 2 44 
. 1944 1. 23 1. 06 1. 20 %. 02 76.0 9 OF 
h 1945 1.13 1.01 1.1 6. 52 77. 32 9. 58 
. 1946 1.09 1.14 1.10 8. 81 82. 6. 62. 92 
'S 1947 1. 23 1.18 1. 22 57. 32 79. 41 60. 72 
Vv 1948 1.15 91 1.11 56. 28 75. 69 9. 53 
1949 93 83 91 51.67 71.88 55.11 
e 1950 92 80 90 47.73 76.14 52. 38 
1951 1.16 5 1.13 47. 5 69.94 “0.99 
1952 v0 1.03 ¥2 47.64 6. 3 ). 66 
d 1953 XY . 92 90 45. 26 59. 85 47. 23 
1954 } 1.00 1. 24 1.04 46. 62 70. 96 49. 81] 
19565 } 96 1.49 1.01 45. 27 78. 54 48. 58 
u - — — 
e 1 Data for 1954 and 1955 are subject to revision. 
t - : . : ; ; 
h Mr. WestFIEeLD. This table gives the information for the bituminous 
7 and anthracite and also the totals. 
” We find that the frequency rate for all coal mines in 1955 is a little 
7 better. Last year it was 1.04, while this year it is 1.01. 


Mr. Fenton. How many were killed in the mines last year? 

Mr. Wesrrie_p. On the second table we have the number of fatal 
and nonfatal injuries for the period 1933 to 1955. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 2.—Number cf fatal and nonfatal injuries 


Fatal | Nonfatal 
| 


Bituminous | Anthracite Total Bituminous | Anthracite Total 
| | 


| 


1933 _.- 833 231 ;: 43, 946 15, 183 59, 129 
1934_- 958 268 226 46, 982 18, 577 65, 559 
1935 __- 968 274 , 24: 47, 529 | 15, 897 63, 426 
1936 _- 1, 098 244 ; 50, 514 | 17, 026 | 67, 540 
Sihaekiens 1, 198 215 52, 847 13, 412 66, 259 
1938 __. 880 225 , 10! 36, 794 12, 842 49, 636 


ics as 1, 204 
on 1,072 
1942. . 1, 245 
1943. sues 1, 225 
1044. _- 1, 124 
1945... — 925 
1946. ; 795 
1947... ch ciaenia se 985 


184 é 43, 994 13, 782 57, 776 
194 56 46, 637 14, 420 
226 , 47 53, 193 13, 581 
226 51, 067 13, 527 
174 51, 253 12, 438 
143 46, 194 10, 923 
173 42, 817 12, 533 





1939... ati 867 211 ; 38, 544 13, 229 51, 773 


173 Wl 46, 025 11, 635 

1948. __ 862 | 137 g¢ 42, 078 11, 394 

1949 __. 494 | 91 : 27, 548 7, 857 

NE 7 550 | 93 : 28, 390 8, 874 37, 264 
| 





EA cicksisem item 684 101 78 28, 081 7, 472 35, 553 
inns ane 449 99 23, 719 6, 355 30, 074 
Rg Sure aiceietioniaoe 397 64 5 20, 112 4, 146 24, 258 
1954 1_____- er 333 | 62 9! 15, 460 3, 545 19, 005 
EP cacncacpeenin 350 60 3, 170 19, 710 


1 Data for 1954 and 1955 are subject to revision. 


Mr. WestTFIELD. Last year there were 395 men killed. This 
year we had an increase of 15 men, a total of 410 men. The frequency 
was better because of the increased tonnage and the number of man- 
hours exposure. 

Mr. Fenton. Break that down into bituminous and anthracite. 

Mr. WestFieLp. In bituminous last year there were 333 men 
killed; this year, 350. 

In the anthracite field, 62 men were killed last year, and this year 
there were 60 men killed. Overall there was an increase of 15, 
although the frequency rate is a little better this year. 

Now, I would like to include table No. 3 in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 3.— Underground fatality erperience in the coal industry —title I and title II 


Bituminous: 
14 or less men 
Percent 
Rate 2 
15 and more 
Percent 
Rate? 


Total 
Rate ? 


Anthracite: 
14 or less men 
Percent 
Rate ? 
15 and more... 
Percent 
Rate ? 


Total 
Rate ? 


All coal: 

14 or less men_. 
Percent 
Rate 2. 

15 and more_- 
Percent 
Rate ? 

a 


Total. _- : 
eee 


1 July-December 1955. 
? Per million man-hours. 


mines 


Fiseal year ilendar year 


1955 1954 1054 


Note.—All figures for 1954 and 1955 are subject to revision. 


Mr. WeEsTFIELD. This table gives the underground fatality expe- 
rience in the coal mining industry; it covers title 1 and title IL mines, 
breaking it down for large mines and small mines, and giving the 


frequency rates 


Mr. Fenton. I would be particularly interested in the causes. 

Mr. WestTFIELD. Table No. 8 shows the number of injuries and 
the injury frequency rate per million man-hours exposure in bitumi- 
nous coal mines in the United States by causes from 1952 to 1955. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


71815—56——_12 
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ROOF FALLS IN MINES 


Mr. Fenton. Do falls of the roof account for over 50 percent? 

Mr. Westrietp. Yes, the figure is over 50 percent for roof falls. 

Mr. Fenton. They are trying to do a lot of experimental work on 
roofs, are they not? 

Mr. WestFIELD. We have had exceptionally good results in mines 
where they are using roof bolts. In mines using conventional timber- 
ing, our accident rates are going up. We have had a few fatalities 
in coal mines where roof bolts are used. 

We have one small group of men working on a project of trying to 
develop a shield that will protect the men in the face area, where 
most of the workmen are killed by roof falls. About 80 percent of the 
fatalities from falls of roof, face, and rib are killed within 25 feet 
of the working face, and we are trying to develop some type of shield 
or protective covering for use in that area so protection can be pro- 
vided. At the moment we have not been able to come up with an 
overall protection, primarily because of the different types of me- 
chanical equipment used in the mines. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Jensen, even though they abandoned Rifle they 
still have to do research on this roof proposition. 

Mr. WestFIELb. We are also doing some more research to deter- 
mine if we can consolidate the roof by the introduction of some cement- 
ing material. 

Mr. JenseN. May | say vour roof falls, generally speaking, come 
about because the operator, or whoever is running the show, would 
like to add an area in which he can mine the coal and still hope that 
the roof will not fall. That is the main reason for your roof falls 
because the area is not supported, it is too wide. 

I can understand that it would make the cost of the coal, or the 
shale that you take out more per ton. Also, you would leave more 
coal in the mine, but by gosh, we have trillions of tons of it. 1 do not 
believe it is worth the risk, gentlemen. I think we better start think- 
ing more about the man and his family than about making a few more 
dollars. 

Mr. WestrFieLp. I would like to make a comment; we find that 
many of the answers to roof-fall accidents have been known for many 
years. If you take out a support you have to put in an additional 
support to protect the men. ‘To overcome that we have gone into 
and have increased our educational work, not only for the miners but 
for the officials, and a large number of our coal-mine inspectors are 
doing just that on education. Where we have been able to train 
100 percent of the employees in accident prevention, the accident rates 
improve. 

It is quite difficult in all cases to get this cooperation. We are 
getting 100 percent cooperation from many of the large mining 
companies. We are also getting the best of cooperation from the 
mine workers’ officials and they are doing everything to stimulate 
this training and get the men out, but the biggest job we have is to 
get the officials and workmen in small mines to cooperate. It does 
take up a considerable part of their time and after they once leave their 
work, getting them to go to educational work is difficult. We have 
had good success and we plan on continuing our educational work. 
Education is one of our best methods to prevent any type of aceident 
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Mr. Frenron. It does not take a lot of education to know that the 
wider your span is the greater chance of a roof fall there is. 


RESEARCH AT LARAMIE, WYO. 


Getting back to the oil-shale question again, on the cost of pro- 
duction did I understand you to say that the process being developed 
at Laramie has been abandoned? 

Mr. Carretyt. No. Laramie is primarily a research establishment 
to develop the fundamental chemistry and physics of oil shale and 
shale oil; to find out what this shale is composed of and what the oil- 
producing substance in the shale is composed of, and how they act 
under different conditions. 

But at Laramie we were developing, on a small scale, what we called 
the entrained-solids retort. That retort was intended as a supple- 
ment to the gas-combustion retort which was being developed on a 
much larger scale—on an engineering scale—at Rifle. The entrained 
solid retort requires finely divided shale and the gas-combustion 
retort will handle large sizes of shale. 

Mr. Fenton. How far advanced are you in that particular retort? 

Mr. Carrey. As a retorting process, it has been developed about 
as far as it caa go on a laboratory scale. The next step would be to go 
to an engineering scale. Whenever you go from a relatively small 
scale to a larger scale you have engineering problems. We are about 
at that pomt now, so far as that retort is concerned, except as a 
research tool. That retort has proved to be a very valuable research 
tool in these studies of what the shale does under different conditions 
of temperature and with different periods of exposure to temperature. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you pushing that, or for a lack of money, are 
you at a sort of standstill? It seems to me in 2 or 3 years we should 
have developed that to a point where we can get a pilot plant or 
something to show the efficacy of the particular work you are doing. 

Mr. Carre tu. It has gone about as far as it can go in the laboratory 
at Laramie, except as a research tool. 

The Union Oil Co. has been up against the same sort of problem 
we were up against in the retorting. They are working on the me- 
chanical difficulties of going from a small scale to a larger scale, just 
as we did on the gas-combustion retort. You would have to go 
through that same thing with this entrained-solids retort in expanding 
from the relatively small laboratory pieces of equipment to full scale. 

Mr. Fenton. You are asking for $507,000 to continue that particu- 
lar test. 

Mr. Cartetu. Not that particular test. That is just one part of 
the work at Laramie. The major part of the work at Laramie is to 
develop these analytical methods and to find about the constituents 
of the rock and their behavior when heated, the constituents of the 
kerogen and the behavior of the kerogen under different conditions. 
The rock is just about as important as the kerogen—the carbonation 
material—because substances in the rock have catalytic effects. At 
certain temperatures they may fuse. Therefore, you have this 
whole field of the chemistry and physics of the kerogen in the shale 
and the rock in which it is dispersed, so the work at Laramie is much 
broader than the entrained-solids retort. 
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Mr. Fenton. I am just trying to be of some help. I am trying to 
vet this thing going as quickly as possible. If it takes a larger amount 
of money, or a larger retort, or whatever you have to have, let us know. 

We were told when we were out there, just to repeat something we 
said 2 years ago, by people out there, that they were far ahead of the 
experimental work in Rifle, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Carrey. I do not quite understand that because at Laramie 
they were directing those efforts toward the utilization of the ‘‘fines”’ 
you must produce in crushing the shale for the retort that takes the 
larger sizes of shale. I think any commercial oil shale operation will 
have to have two kinds of processes, one for your larger shale and 
one for your smaller size that you are bound to make in the mining 
and crushing operations. You cannot crush it all into big pieces. 
You get “fines,” and that is what they were directing their work 
toward at Laramie. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Carre ui. It is a good job, but Laramie has a lot of other things 
to do, all on a small scale—to study the fundamental bases of retorting 
and refining and accumulating information on reserves. 

For example, they are getting and analyzing samples from wells 
drilled for oil and gas all over the oil-shale country. There is only 
one time when you can get those samples and that is when the well is 
being drilled. That work is const: antly increasing our information 
on oil-shale resources. 

Mr. Frenron. I think the answer to the chairman’s question about 
these figures being repetitious from year to year in your justifications 
would indicate to me maybe there is a little fear in not asking for more 
money—you are afraid that you will not get it or something. 

Mr. Catretyt. We have another very important job to do at 
Laramie. This gas-combustion retort, which we built and got started 
on preliminary tests after solving a lot of mechanical problems, was 
all ready for a series of tests just as the roof fell. Then we couldn’t 
get shale. 

Its operation is based on the formation of a mist. If you can get the 
oil to form in a mist it goes up through the crushed shale and you can 
carry it off at the top. One of the important jobs we have to do at 
Laramie—and it will be of value regardless of who does oil-shale work 
in the future—is to explore the conditions under which that mist is 
formed. It is a very critical sort of thing. You have to get the 
conditions just right before you get that mist. That kind of work can 
be done on a small scale at Laramie with moderate expenditures. 


SECONDARY RECOVERY OF OIL 


Mr. Fenton. What about your secondary recovery? Is there 
anything new in that? 

Mr. Carrett. I mentioned the porphyrins which are so closely 
related to hemoglobin and chlorophyll. There is another thing we 
are doing in secondary recovery that I am sure will be of special 
interest to you. When you put water down a well to drive oil to 
other wells in secondary recovery operations, the water often does 
not go where you want it to. Seibel of spreading out toward several 


surrounding wells, it may bypass to one well. Instead of pushing 
the oil out of several beds of differing permeability, it may go through 
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one bed. The problem in correcting conditions is to find out where 
that water is going. 

It is very hard to identify the water you have put underground; 
to differentiate it from the natural water in the formation. To trace 
that water underground we have been using radioactive tracers. You 
put a very small quantity of a radioactive material in the water 
you force down an injection well, then test the water from the pro- 
ducing wells, and test the water from the different beds in those 
producing wells, and you can tell where that water is going. 

Mr. Fenton. Is your secondary recovery yielding pretty well now? 

Mr. Carrey. We made some estimates last year and around 22 
percent of the oil was from fluid-injection projects. We have not made 
new estimates recently, but secondary recovery is increasing. About 
a quarter of the oil probably is produced in fields where water or gas 
is injected underground to supplement the natural reservoir pressure. 

You must have energy underground to move the oil to the wells. 
Natural production uses the energy underground from the pressure 
of the water and the pressure of the gas. When you run out of energy 
to move the oil, you put energy down from the surface by injecting 
water or gas. That is increasing. 

Secondary recovery started first, as you know, in the Appalachian 
area. Then it was extended. The work that our men have done in 
the midcontinent has been very influential in increasing the use of 
secondary recovery methods in those fields, that is resulting in larger 
ultimate recovery. You can sometimes get twice as much oil by second- 
ary methods as you can by primary methods. If it were not for these 
secondary methods, a much larger percentage of oil would be left 
underground when the fields are abandoned. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HELIUM PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Fenton. Regarding the helium problem, did I understand the 
Director to say they were ready to go on the construction work? 

Mr. Miuuier. We have a $6 million program underway at Exell 
plant and our $2 million program at the Amarillo plant. These are 
in various stages of contracting at the present time. About half the 
contracts at the Exell plant will have been let and we expect the other 
half to be let in the next 2 months. Part of the negotiations for the 
Amarillo expansion has been completed. We entered into an archi- 
tect-engineer contract with a firm to do the design of the structures 
that are to be added to these plants. We have been letting the con- 
tracts as rapidly as we can. We hit a snag and required a Comptroller 
General’s ruling because of the complexity of one of the bids. We 
are awaiting a ruling on that particular item. Except for that, about 
half of the contracts have been let, that is, for about half of the money. 
We expect all to be under contract within the next 3 months. 


ANTHRACITE MINE DRAINAGE 


Mr. Fenton. What was the Comptroller General’s report on 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Corgan. Their report was negative and it is not permissible 
to use any of the $8,500,000 on ae services. 


Mr. Fenton. We are in agreement with that, I think. 
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Mr. Corgan. That was their interpretation of the law. 
Mr. Fenton. I hope that they get started soon up there. Thev 
need it. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimats 


rogram by activities: 
General administrative expenses (total obligations) $057, 197 $1, 030, 000 $1, 030 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available pA 10, 978 


Appropriation (adjusted) - _- ; O68, 175 970, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 60, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estim 


Total number of permanent positions | 2 160 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 2 
Average number of all employees 162 
Number of employees at end of year 162 


4A verage salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary | $5, 05 $5, 484 
Average grade GS-7.4 GS-7.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary b3, O82 $4, 115 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 757, $890, 332 404 
Positions other than permanent 10, 883 3, 686 ,7@ae 
Regular pay above 52-week base 3, 553 3, 325 
Payment above basic rates 9, 887 5, 075 , 919 


Total personal services 2, 224 902, 418 , 050 
Travel 39, 823 45, 000 5, 000 
Transportation of things , 663 2, 700 2, 500 
Communication services 9, 580 10, 000 000 
Rents and utility services , 027 2, 500 2, 500 
Printing and reproduction 13, 650 16, 000 000 
Other contractual services. - - - 26, 196 23, 382 9, 050 
Supplies and materials , 429 16, 000 , 000 
Equipment. 5, 015 10, 500 9, 500 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ -- 126 100 
Taxes and assessments 1, 464 1, 400 1, 400 


Total obligations__. aoe : 957, 197 1, 030, 000 1, 030, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures, and balances 


| ; 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


a en . oe Sn a — — 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


$1, 000, 000 $970, 000 

—31, 825 |_.. 
| 
| 
| 


Appropriation - - - -| 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior” (68 Stat. 362) - y hel 
Adjusted appropriation 968, 175 970, 000 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases -- - -- 5 60, 000 oe: 
Obligated balance brought forward 7 150, 346 128, 467 
Increase in prior year obligations __- RE PP ee) 3, 08 neat 
vn , [- 
Total budget authorizations available__. A 121, 556 co |_ re 158, 467, 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations _- 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropri ation 
Out of prior authorizations ib 


830, 527 820, 000 | 
, 000 


151, 443 114’ 000 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Total expenditures a mn ae 981, 970 1, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) | 
Other : 
Obligated bale ance carried forward 
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128, 467 158,467 | ——«:152, 467 





10, 978 Ea 


Total expenditures and balances-__---.._---- ‘1, 121, 556 1, 158, 467 1, 188, 467 








Mr. Kirwan. Even though there have been large program increases 
requested, the administrative expense remains at the same level. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 93 and 94 of justifications in 
the record. 

(The information follows:) 


General administrative expenses 


Activity: General administrative expenses: 
Adjusted appropriation 
Decrease _ hides seks conde - , 
Base 1007... 3... ers 1, 030, 000 
Estimate 1957 __ cae ioe - _.. 1,030, 000 


Increase 


The administrative functions of the Bureau of Mines as defined for budgetary 
purposes include expenses incident to the executive direction in the Washington 
and regional offices and include functions performed by administrative personnel 
for the benefit of the programs of the Bureau and related services supplied to 
other Government agencies and the public. 

Funds available under this appropriation are used to finance the expenses of 
the immediate office of the Director and Deputy Director and the entire adminis- 
trative staff in the Washington office. The five regional offices of the Bureau will 
be financed from this appropriation to the extent necessary to cover the salaries 
and expenses of the regional director and his key administrative staff. All other 
expenses generally classified as administrative expenses required to carry on the 
activities of the technical research staffs will be charged to program funds as the 
services involved are directly related to the research programs of the Bureau. 

The personnel involved in the work of the Bureau in the fields of finance, 
property management, procurement, and personnel will be considered admin- 
istrative. 

The tabulation which follows reflects the cost of administering the overall 
activities of the Bureau except helium activities. Of this amount the sum of 
$1,030,000 is being requested under the General Administrative Expenses — 
priation. The balance of $943,834 will be supplied from program funds. his 
distribution of administrative overhead expenses to program funds is made in 
accordance with accepted accounting practices. 
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Analyste of general administrative eupenene, fiscal years 1956 and 195 


Estimated, 1956 Estimated, 1957 


! | i 
General ad- . General ad- 
t > “sl 
ministrative | PTOeTaM | ministrative | Program 
funds funds 


expenses | expenses 


Washington office $676, 000 $676, 000 

Regional offices: } 
Region I 62, 475 $146, 522 62, 500 $146, 522 
Region IT_. 0), 510 78, 473 60, 500 78, 473 
Region IIL. in 7,010 | 123, 691 | 77, 000 123, 691 
Region IV __- 58, 600 82, 736 58, 500 82, 736 
Region V....--- a 5, 405 | 512, 412 95, 500 512, 412 


Total by fund_- 1, 030, 000 943,834 | 1, 030, 000 943, 834 
} 1, 030, 000 1, 030, 000 


Gude teeta... 5. ib cciki ale : 1, 973, 834 |__-- 1, 973, 834 


AL SARENA MINING CLAIM 


Mr. Krrwan. I am going to ask two things of Mr. Miller. Do you 
think as the Acting Head of the Bureau of Mines it is not too late for 
the Bureau of Mines to go out into those places that are in contro- 
versy in the Al Sarena case and take new samples of the ore? 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not believe I could answer that question. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am only asking for your opinion. 

Mr. Mituer. Obviously more samples could be taken at any time. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they are not proposing it over there in the com- 
mittee. Now do you think it is too late to have them go over all this 
thing on the Senate side if they should come up as of today with a 


sample of the ores? 

Mr. Miter. I could not possibly answer that question. That 
would be a matter which the Secretary himself would have to decide, 
whether he wanted to resample it or not. 


USE OF FEDERAL LABORATORIES FOR TESTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Who do you think should analyze the samples; the 
United States Government or these other men to whom they give 
the mining rights? Are you of the opinion that the only ones who 
should make the tests are the ones in our great laboratories, and we 
have great ones. We spent 5 or 6 million to build one down at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., where we have the greatest laboratory in the world. 
Do you think that our laboratories should test them; that no one 
should be allowed to test them, only the Government laboratories? 
Private ones can test them if they want to, but the one that is given 
the contract should be tested in the Government laboratory, and by 
the Government alone. Are you in favor of that? 

Mr. Miter. The law that governs the granting of mineral patents 
describes the manner in which this discovery shall be established. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. The point I am asking you is, 
as head of the Bureau of Mines, are you in favor of changing it in 
some cases? 

Mr. Mituer. As a matter of fact the law has been changed. 

Mr. Krrwan. Are you in favor of changing it to allow granting a 
contract only when the sample is tested in our own bureaus? ‘That 
would not prevent private testing if it is wanted. 
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Mr. Mituier. The law which Congress passed last vear did not 
provide that. The basic land law was modified by Public Law 167 
in the last session of Congress and sets up a new procedure for sepa- 
rating the subsurface mining rights from the surface rights. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us give the McDonald family the benefit of the 
doubt, but rather than having one-half of the country today now 
believing there is something wrong in this case, would not it be much 
better if the law was corrected by Congress. I am not blaming you 
or anybody down there. 

Mr. Mituer. I believe the law has been corrected. 

Mr. Kirwan. You tell me that you believe the law has been 
corrected. 

Mr. Miuuer. Insofar as making discovery. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am talking about the fact that the only one that 
should have the right to be given a contract is where the sample is 
tested in the Government laboratory. We demand that for every- 
thing else; we demand it from the steel plants themselves for our use, 
that we analyze it when they take that steel from the open-hearth 
furnace. In fact, during the war, we put a man in there to demand 
that their mill run be a certain thing. Now why not, before we give 
millions of dollars away in timber rights, know who is right—the 
Government, or the one that is getting the grant? 

Mr. Mitter. I believe I understand your point. 

Mr. Kirwan. They tested it in a private laboratory down in 
Alabama. 

Mr. Mituier. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. The point I am trying to make is, as head of the 
Bureau of Mines, do not you think it should be tested in the Govern- 
ment laboratory, and not in a private laboratory in Alabama? 

Mr. Mruter. The people who administer these land laws could ask 
for it to be tested any place they wished it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who? 

Mr. Mitier. The Bureau of Land Management, or the Secretary 
of.the Interior. 

Mr. Kirwan. If vou were head of the Bureau of Mines, do not you 
think it should be tested, before they give it away, only in a Govern- 
ment laboratory? What is the use of our spending millions in labora- 
tories if we do not use them to test it; we give the contract to somebody 
that had the sample tested in a private laboratory. Does that make 
sense? I am not blaming you 

Mr. Miter. It is very difficult to see how you could change a law 
which has been on the books since 1886. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not care if it has been on the books for a hundred 
vears, this is the first time the question has come up at a hearing in the 
United States Senate. That is what they are trying over in the 
Senate today. That is why half of the Nation is in doubt. I am 
only asking your belief if Congress should change that law. 

Mr. Miter. My opinion would be that the present law as expressed 
in Public Law 167 will work satisfactorily in the kind of case you have 
inmind. Ido not know whether it would require further amendment. 
Many of the so-called abuses—— 

Mr. Kirwan. The evidence over there shows this sample was tested 
in a private laboratory in the man’s hometown. 

Mr. Miuuer. This is a regular commercial laboratory. 





Mr. Kirwan. I do not care what it is; it is in his hometown. 
The point I am asking is, Do not you think it should be tested in 
our own laboratory, the last thing in research? The United States 
Government owns that and owns the land that is going to be given 
away. In whose laboratory do you think it should be tested? the 
private one in his hometown, or the Government laboratory? 

Mr. Miter. I believe the person administering the law would 
have the right to determine the laboratory in which it was to be 
tested. 

Mr. Kirwan. The question I am asking you is, In whose laboratory 
do you think it should be tested? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think I could make that decision if 1 were respon- 
sible for administering that particular law, but I am not. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not referring to the person responsible for 
administering that law; but, in your opinion; in whose laboratory do 
you think it should be tested, a private Jaboratory in his hometown 
or the finest laboratory in the world owned by the United States 
Government? 

Mr. Miuuer. In my opinion, it could be tested in any laboratory 
that is competent to do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you mean “any laboratory?” I want 
your opinion on the record here. Is that your opinion? 

Mr. Mituer. That is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. We have one $5 million brand new Government 
laboratory. Should it be tested in some private laboratory? 

Mr. Miuumr. | think there are several hundred commercial |abora- 
tories in the United States that would be competent to do analytical 
work. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. Miusr. Those are private industry establishments. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am stating they are given that right to have it 
tested there; that is their right to have it tested in a laboratory on 
the outside and, thank God, we cannot take that right away from 
them. But the point I am making is. When the people give this 
land away, then where do you think it should be tested, in a private 
laboratory or in the people’s laboratory? 

Mr. Miturer. My opinion is simply that it can be tested in any 
competent laboratory. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can take it over to England and test it or take 
it up to the Eskimos, but what I am trying to ask you is, Do you 
think it should be tested by the people’s laboratory, or a private 
laboratory? 

Mr. Mixuer. I can think of over six laboratories that are competent 
to do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. | am not referring to their competence to do it; 
I am asking, Who do you think should have the right, the people's 
laboratory or a private laboratory? 

Mr. Mitier. The Government obviously has the right to determine 
whether a man is competent. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am asking you, Do you think it should be privately 
tested in any case? 

Mr. Miuuer. I am stating the admimistrator of the law would have 
the right to determine where he would have that analytical work done. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is, the authority to have it tested in Alabama? 
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Mr. Miuter. That is a question he can decide. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you had the doing of it, where would you have it 
tested, in the $5 million Government laboratory or a private labora- 
tory down in Alabama? 

Mr. Miuier. You could do it at both as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am asking you: Who would you have do it, the 
Government laboratory that is the finest on earth, or a private 
laboratory? 

Mr. Miter. I still say the administrator of the land laws would 
have to make that determination. 

Mr. Kirwan. | am asking you if you were the administrator. 

Mr. Mruter. My opinion is I would do it in a competent laboratory. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then would you do it in a private laboratory over 
the Government laboratory? 

Mr. Miuter. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am after an answer yes or no—what one would 
you give it to. Would you take the Government’s laboratory, or a 
private laboratory? 

Mr. Miter. I probably would call in the private laboratory. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then that is the answer. Why did not you say that 
17 minutes ago? That is the answer I tried to get out of you. So 
you would give it to the private laboratory over the $5 million 
Government laboratory? 

Mr. Miuuer. The private laboratories are the ones who do the 
bulk of this work. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter who does the bulk, that does not enter 
into that. This Government laboratory is the people’s laboratory. 

Mr. Miuuer. The Government laboratories are not in the assay 
business in competition with private laboratories. It is usual for the 
private laboratories to do that kind of work; at least they have done 
so during the past 70 years of the mining laws. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes; that has been the mining law; but 70 years ago 
the Government was not in the laboratory business. 

Mr. Miter. We are not now in the commercial laboratory business. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you think this laboratory is down at 
Morgantown? 

Mr. Miter. That is to do our own research work. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I am saying. Is not this our own land? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think it is perfectly plausible that it should be 
tested in the Government laboratory. I am not saying it should 
not be. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not in favor of a private company having their 
land tested in a Government laboratory; I am talking about we, the 
people’s, land, the Government’s land. Should it not be tested in 
their own laboratory and not a private laboratory? In the case of 
private land, that is their business where they want it tested. I am 
talking about what have we built that laboratory for. 

Mr. Miuuer. The Bureau operates a number of laboratories. 

Mr. Kirwan. For what did we build them? 

Mr. Mixer. In connection with our own research programs to do 
our own work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now you have hit the nail right on the head—in 
connection with our own work. 

Mr. Mituier. On the research programs. 
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Mr. Kirwan. And that is our own research program when we come 
to our own land. 

Mr. Miuter. We send a great deal of our own analytical work out 
to private laboratories. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all right; if you want to take a double test 
on it, I am for it, on anything ‘like that, to have a private laboratory 
test and a Government test; but ac cording to this study in the Senate, 
it was a private laboratory and we gave the land away. That is 
what the controversy going on over in the Senate is about. 

If there are no further questions, thank you for coming up. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 17. 1956. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 

THOMAS B. NOLAN, ACTING DIRECTOR 

CONRAD A. ECKLUND, ACTING CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEER 

WILMOT H. BRADLEY, CHIEF GEOLOGIST 

CARL G. PAULSEN, CHIEF HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

HAROLD J. DUNCAN, CHIEF, CONSERVATION DIVISION: 

PERRY B. SIMMS, ACTING EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

ARTHUR A. BAKER, ADMINISTRATIVE GEOLOGIST 

FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


| 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations | 
| 


1. Topographic surveys and mapping $11, 498, 991 $11, 880,000 | $12,873,000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 5, 346, 472 5, 735, 000 | 6, 778, 000 
3. Water resources investigations 6, 658, 580 7, 426, 000 | 8, 513, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation. - 100, 751 105, 000 130, 000 
5. Classification of lands 411, 269 | 435, 000 484, 000 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases__- | 1, 291, 438 | 1, 382. 000 1, 459, 000 
7. General administration 750, 190 802, 000 950, 000 

Special-purpose buildings 350, 000 415, 000 





Total direct obligations 7, 691 | 28, 115, 000° 31, 602, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 4 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping: 








(a) States, counties, and municipalities 1, 217, 547 1, 175, 000 1, 100, 000 
(b) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources : 106, 819 113, 000 110, 000 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation 901, 941 1, 089, 933 1, 045, 000 
(d) Department of the Air Force 979, 088 | 711, 680 700, 000 
(e) Department of the Army 1, 045, 115 622, 801 200, 000 
(f) Department of Defense Ree 200, 000 |... 
(gq) Atomic Energy Commission . 159, 236 | 7 | ss 
(h) Miscellaneous Federal agencies | 94, 972 | 207, 586 | 200, 000 
. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and ms ip- | 
ping: _ 
(a) State, counties, and municipalities 169, 674 | 250, 000 255, 000 
(6) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 13, 255 12, 000 | 12, 000 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation__- 101, 270 113, 056 | 53, 000 
(d) Defense Minerals Exploration Administra- | 
iid dadidiideobbudkugis acidccuewamews | 416, 939 | 448, 200 | 449, 000 
(e) Department of the Army--....--.-.------- 1, 097, 607 | 1, 129, 134 1, 765, 000 
(f) Department of the Navy---.--------.------} 365, 287 | 314, 920 150, 000 
(a) Atomie Energy Commission....._-- | 5, 817, 458 | 6, 000, 000 | 4, 848, 700 
(h) International Cooperation Administration-_| 527, 946 | 537, 380 700, 000 
(i) General Services Administration - - ......-.-- 268, 935 | 212, 156 50, 000 
(j) Government Printing Office.............--- | 92, 646 103, 800 | 100, 000 
(k) Miscellaneous Federal agencies.----.-....-.--- 124, 143 71, 954 | 58, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 


1955 actual 


Program by activities—Continued 
Reimbursable obligations—Continued 
3. Water resources investigations 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities. -. - 
(b) Permittees and licensees of the Federal 
Power Commission : ; 
Miscellaneous non- Federal seurces- 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Bureau of Reclamation. -- 
Department of the Army... 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of State ie 
Atomic Energy Commission... -. 
(j) International Cooperation Administration 
(k) Miscellaneous Federal] agencies 
Classification of lands 
(a) Miscellaneous non-Federa] sources 
(b) Miscellaneous Federal] agencies 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 
(a) Miscellaneous non-Federal] sources 
(4) Miscellaneous Federa] agencies 


oe $3, 032, 543 

103, 555 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


162, 223 
722, 694 
, 049, 207 
134, 932 
119, 749 
278, 314 
311, 847 


256, 675 


S86 
2, 609 


1, 803 
38, 236 
¥, 741, 461 


lotal reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 5, 799, 152 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Advances and reimbursements frou. oLber aecounts 
Reimbursements from non-Federa] sources 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance no longer availab)k 


5, 069, 161 
4, 672, 300 
75, 000 
24, 971 


Appropriation (adjusted 
Proposed supplemental due 


Reappropriation 75, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 


6, 748 

670 
7, 096 
7, 385 


Total number of permanent positions-- 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. 


‘ 
‘ 


2 


. 


$4, 76 
GS-7. 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions : 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52 week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


$31, 490, 532 
2, 134, 234 
122, 093 

355, 465 

2, 505 


34, 104, 829 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel > 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials a 
Equipment-. 
Lands and structures 
Refunds, awards, and inde 
Taxes and assessments 


19, 866, 256 
1, 500, 109 
194, 116 
221, 546 
265, 841 
373, 740 
869, 679 
218, O84 
1, 381, 343 
1, 053, 276 
332 
24,012 
98, 440 


08 
09 
10 
13 
15 
26, 066, 774 

9, O83 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters a1 


Total direct obligation 26, 057, 691 


26, 610 | 


26, O82, 662 


| 1956 estimate 


1956 estimate 


$3, 600, 000 | 


110, 000 
50,000 
69, 387 

1, 026, 099 

995, 215 

148, 534 

122, 944 

275, 656 

419, 928 

314, 237 


1, 000 
4, 000 


900 
39, 100 


20, 489, 600 
48, 604 


ind 4 


75, OOO 
—15, 177, 700 
—5, 311, 900 


000 31, 602, 


000 


6, 837 

651 
7, 160 
7, 500 


$5, 215 
GS8-7.2 


$34, 000, 000 
2, 180, 000 
130, 000 

195, 000 


36, 505, 000 


21, 155, 000 
1, 765, 000 
205, 000 
245, 000 
295, 000 
410, 000 
1, 030, 000 
535, 000 
1, 419, 900 
965, 000 
300 


100, 000 


28, 125, 200 
10, 200 


28, 115, 000 


1957 


$3, 970, 


. 600 f 


—5, 608, 


estimate 


Ua 


000 
000 


110, 

50, 
500 
000 
OU 
000 
235, OOO 
400, 000 


, 500 


968, 
1, 165, 
185, 

97, 


267 


1, OK 


3Y, 
" 


19, 304, 7¢ 


TO 


50, 906, 


13, 695, 800 


YOU 


UU 


1957 estimate 


7,177 

671 
7, 309 
7, 80t 


$5, 231 
GS-7.2 


, 270, 000 
2, 250, 000 


215, 000 


, 735, OOK 


3, 445, 
. 915, 
220, 
250, 
307, 
400), 

, 460, 
190, 


Ut 
Ooo 
OO 
On) 
Ou 
OOH 
OM 
OOU 
40) 
, 000 
5, tM) 


Vvuv 


AUD 


Ou 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1955 actual 


| 


| 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services_._-- , $14, 238,573 | $15,350,000; $14: 
02 Travel ‘ | 1, 128, 502 1, 213, 000 | 1,21 
03 Transportation of things 160, 372 | 156, 000 | 
04 Communication services 176, 996 | 181, 000 | 
05 Rents and utility services... ___- 118, 255 | 125, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction - 268, 123 297, 000 
07 Other contractual services-. .- 276, 403 | 800, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 200, 077 200, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- , 317, 681 , 325, 100 | 
09 Equipment-.-- : ‘ eee 772, 747 760, 000 
10 Lands and structures -.. 478 500 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 29, 952 30, 000 | 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - 1, 282 |. 
15 Taxes and assessments 55, 383 | 55, 000 | 
Subtotal. 9, 744, 824 20, 492, 600 19, 307, 7 
Meduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - - - 3, 363 3, 000 | 3, 


Total reimbursable obligations. _-.-..-- Saat 9, 461 | 20, 489, 600 19, 304, 7 


OT Fn i ons ctncddeseccnsicscns a 5, 799, 152 48, 604, 600 50, 906, 7 


Budget authorizations, expenditures, and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation . . i ‘ $26, 635, 000 31, 602, 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) from— 

“Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power Ad- | 
ministration, Interior’? - - -- 
“Operation and maintenance, Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, Interior’ 


Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 


Interior’ (68 Stat. 362) __ 


Adjusted appropriation 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - 
Reappropriation of prior year balance__- 
Balance Brought tor forward: 
Unobligated - . 
Obligated _- 
Increase in prior year obligations : 


Total budget authorizations available _- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - 


Out of anticipated su pplemental appropriation. 


Out of prior authorizations - - 


Total expenditures__- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for aot. 
Other_- 
Balance carried forward: 
U peer. - 
Obligated 


Total expenditures and balances - 


— 16, 810 
26, O82, 662 


75, 000 


2, 032, 249 


400, 000 | 


25, 298, 739 
2, 091, 339 


27, 390, 078 


24, 971 | 


4, 037 


75, 000 | 
1, 095, 825 | 


28, 589, 911 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


28, 589, 911 | 


| 27, 225, 000 


26, 635, 000 | 
1, 405, 000 | 


75, 000 
1, 095, 825 


29, 210, 825 


24, 875, 000 
1, 350, 000 
1, 000, 000 


} 


- = 
1, 985, 825 | 





29, 210, 825 | 


, 602, 


2, 687, 825 


"33, 587, § 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wormser, do you have any statement to make, 


or do you wish to say any thing? 


Mr. Wormser. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to express my deep 


regret that Dr. 


Wrather cannot be with us on this occasion. 


He is 


still ill, but he is very ably replaced today by the Assistant Director, 


Mr. -Nolan. 
71815—56——18 
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Director Nolan has a statement which he wishes to make and that 
covers the subject very adequately; so I am going to defer to him with 
your permission. 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright, Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Notan. Mr. Kirwan, I have a prepared statement which, if 
agreeable to you, I think could be introduced into the record without 
my reading it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You ean introduce your statement for the record 
and if you have some highlights of the statement you wish to cover, 
you can do that. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mr. Nolan follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THomas B. Nouan, ASSISTANT DrRECTOR, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
aT THE House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON THE 1957 BuDGET 
ESTIMATE FOR THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Because of Dr. Wrather’s illness I am presenting the budget for the Geological 
Survey for your consideration. I am happy to discuss the programs planned for 
the 1957 fiscal vear with you and will be glad to add additional detail to the 
extent that you desire. 

Although the several phases of the work are described in the justifications, I 
do want to mention the principles and the assumptions we have used in developing 
the programs. First of all, only insofar as they either directly or indirectly sup- 
port the wellbeing of the Nation do they merit your support. I believe they do. 

The basis of our national economy is the existence of an adequate supply of 
raw materials. The Geological Survey is especially concerned with the mineral 
resources, including water as a mineral resource; and a large part of our activities 
are designed to assure the country of a continuing adequate supply. Personally, 
I am convinced that there are many sources of supply as yet undiscovered or 
inadequately known. These are the hope of future generations. Now is the time 
to search for, discover, and delimit these resources. 

Last year I mentioned some of the recommendations of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Minerals Policy as they concerned the Geological Survey. That 
committee recognized the urgency of our minerals problems and recommended 
expansion of our work in the minerals field. Programs for the 1957 fiscal year 
provide for a start on their recommended programs. 

Technologic developments are continually changing our concepts of available 
mineral resources. The spectacular example of how nuclear fission has, in a few 
short years, changed uranium from a scientific curiosity to a critical and strategic 
metal illustrates the changing scene regarding mineral resources. Our ideas con- 
cerning energy sources are also going through drastic revision because of the 
harnessing of nuclear fission for power generation. 

There are many other important changes in technology which modify the 
resource picture. To mention a few: the growth of the petrochemical industry; 
the development of the jet engine with its need for high-melting-point metals; 
the need for special metals to be used in the nuclear powerplant. Automation 
in industry promises tremendous increases in production of goods. The avail- 
ability of raw materials seems to be one of the few limiting factors in industrial 
production. These factors point to the need for both great increases in produc- 
tion of currently developed resources and the utilization of new mineral com- 
modities hitherto not exploited. 

I urge, therefore, your sympathetic consideration of our request for a new pro- 
gram to implement the minerals policy statement. The attendant mapping, both 
geologic and topographic, is a necessary, crucial part of the whole program. 

Since last year there have been ad¢itional illustrations of the need for solutions 
to the Nation’s water problems. Devastating floods and distressing droughts 
and shortages have plagued the country. Most of these water problems, however, 
are related to man’s encroachment upon natural conditions; and they must be 
solved by man’s understanding and adapting himself and his works to the prin- 
ciples that control the overabundance and the dearth of our available water. 
Successful control and conservation of water resources depend upon a clearer, 
more thorough knowledge of those resources. 

In the 1957 fiscal year we have proposed an increase in the appropriation for 
fundamental research into hydrologic processes, as well as for further cooperation 
with States and local agencies and basic studies relating to upstream flood control. 
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The continued growth of our country in terms of material development more 
than ever focuses attention on the need for adequate topographic maps on which 
to make sound plans for future development. Public works programs and pro- 
grams of development of housing, raw materials, and industrial production will 
require not only the early completion of the map series currently in progress, but 
also an adequate program of map revision. This latter activity is becoming 
more and more necessary to meet the numerous requests for up-to-date map 
data. 

The development of mineral resources on Federal lands is increasing, concur- 
rently with the general increase in development of raw materials. This has 
resulted in an increased workload in the programs relating to conservation and 
development of resources on the Federal lands. These programs safeguard the 
interests of the Federal Government in the natural resources on those lands, 

The plans for a new building in the Washington area have been complicated 
during the past year by uncertainties over the need for dispersal. At the moment 
there appear to be grounds for believing that the dispersal problem is near 
solution. Until it is, preparation of detailed plans for the building must be 
postponed. 

Much has been said and written about the shortages of scientific and engineering 
manpower. To carry out our programs in the next several years, we must attract 
and retain our share of professional manpower. In addition to ade quate salaries 
we must strive to provide better working conditions in the form of efficient 
construction at Menlo Park, Calif., as well as in the Washington metropolitan area. 

Mr. Nouan. I would like, first of all, to pass on to you Mr. Wrather’s 
regrets at not being here, but also his hope that I would express to you 
his best wishes. 

Mr. Kirwan. He is a very fine man and [ hope God will give him 
the best gifts of mankind to recover. 

Mr. Noxtan. He is back in the hospital again. I saw him yesterday. 


INCRBASING DEMAND FOR GEOLOGICAL SURVEY WORK 


The second thing I weuld like to mention is that even since preparing 
this statement, which was not very long ago, we have had additional 
examples of requirements which point up the need for the expanded 
program we are proposing this year. More and more it is becoming 
apparent that if we are going to keep our economy going, we are going 
to need a constantly expanding supply of raw materials. This 
includes water as well as minerals. 

The way we are going to find these supplies, I think, is to understand 
better the reasons for their occurring where they do—why they occur 
and how we can find additional supplies; because new supplies are no 
longer easily found at the surface. We have to apply more and more 
precise methods and scientific procedures to find them. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 


We had a group of advisers in just a week ago to review some of the 
things we are doing and propose to do. It was quite significant, | 
think, that their great emphasis was on the need for more research 
designed to deve lop principles that could be applied in the search for 
ore and principles that control the movement of water 


MORE REQUESTS FOR BETTER MAP INFORMATION 


We are getting more and more requests for better map information, 
not only for the control of floods, and to assist in the search for miner- 
als, but also as a part of the current civil defense activities, particu- 
larly as a means of appraising any bank damage that might occur. 
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We need to be able both to locate damage and to communicate the 
extent of the damage through means that everybody can understand. 
That is all I wish to say. 


SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. I see for 1956 you had $26,635,000 and for 1957 you 
want $31,602,000. This is an increase of $3,562,000. 

We will insert in the record at this point pages 1, 3, and the table at 
the top of page 8 of the justifications and the usual table showing the 
funds available to the Bureau. 

(The matter follows: ) 


Surveys, investigations, and research 


i a aes newlines $26, 635, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs_-_-___..__-_-- 1, 460, 000 


Neen Te nn en ee eee ee ea marae 28, 095, 000 



































Decreases: 
Topographic surveys and mapping_-_------------- $324, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping _ 3, 000 
Water resources investigations. ___.____..-______- 45, 000 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases - - - - _- 1, 000 
General administration: Special-purpose buildings. 275, 000 
—_————— 648, 000 
A a on ee eh Be a 27, 447, 000 
Increases: 
Topographic surveys and mapping_----_- _..---..$1, 262, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping. 1, 046, 000 
Water resources investigations_________________- 1, 132, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation. ________________- 25, 000 
LSeneOOsIOn OL AGRUS. te ee mcm ene 49, 000 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases - - - - _- 78, 000 
General administration...) 2 alee kk 148, 000 
Special-purpose buildings_____..._._....----- 415, 000 
—————_ 4, 155, 000 
Duane melee. T00l o  ene eeeee 31, 602, 000 
Analysis by activities—Surveys, investigations, and research 
Adjusted 
Activities appropri- |Decreases| Base, 1957 Estimate, Increases 
: 1957 
ation 
— ee ee — —_ ——EE ame — slits eigenen 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping---._--_- $11, 935,000 | $324,000 |$11, 611,000 |$12,873,000 | $1, 262,000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys 
MT SONNEI... adh ad cdacnsehehvc | 5,735,000 3,000 | 5,732,000 | 6,778,000 | 1,046,000 
3. Water resources investigations_......____- 7, 426, 000 45,000 | 7,381,000 | 8,513,000 1, 132, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation_......__..- | ee. 105, 000 130,000 | 25, 000 
5. Classification of lands_.................... OUR 0Ge titi. 435, 000 484, 000 49, 000 
6. Supervision of mining and oi] and gas 
DEE eubneneee rate. tc oh nct nnekdroueae 1, 382, 000 1,000 | 1,381,000 | 1,459,000 | 78, 000 
7. General administration. ..............___- OO5 O00. twat cece 802, 000 950, 000 148, 000 
Special-purpose buildings.........._.- 275, 000 OGD Ncincuaneses 415, 000 415, 000 
SN nob neice bouts ieeeaee 28,095,000 | 648,000 | 27,477,000 | 31, 602,000 4, 155, 000 
| Adjusted ‘ 
Subactivities appropria- |Decreases} Base, 1957 aioe. | Increases 
| tion , 
CA ee ae tee ae T ‘| a. Te 
(a) Standard quadrangle mapping-...._...... $10, 580,000 | $324, 000 |$10, 256,000 |$11, 218, 000 $962, 000 
(6b) Small-scale map compilation..........._. 205, 000 |_..-- ae 205, 000 405, 000 200, 000 
(ce) Map revision and maintenance_--___..__. 1, 150, 000 |---------- 1, 150, 000 1, 250, 000 100, 000 
ene ee et ee oes otek eee 11, 935, 000 | 324, 000 11, 611, 000 | 12, 873, 000 1, 262, 000 
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Obligations incurred by the Geological Survey by activity and source of funds, fiscal 


years 1955, 1956, and 1957 (as of Jan. 1, 1956) 





»pographic surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation 


$11, 498, 991 $11, 880, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 


Reimbursements | 1,217, 547 1, 175, 000 
Direct State payments... 15, 552 10, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 106, 819 113, 000 


Bureau of Reclamation 901, O41 1, 089, 933 


Department of the Air Force 979, O88 711, 680 
Department of the Army 1, 045, 115 622, 801 
Department of Defense _ _- 200, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission 159, 236 

Miscellaneous Federal agencies ’ 04, 972 207, 586 


Total | 16,019, 261 | 16,010, 000 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 


Geological Survey appropriation 5, 346,472 | 5, 735, 000 


States, counties and municipalities: Reimbursements - 169, 674 250, 000 
Misce llaneous non-Federal sources 13, 255 12, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation 101, 270 113, 056 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration - - 416, 939 448, 200 
Department of the ae 1, 097, 607 1, 129, 134 


Department of the Navy -- 365, 287 314, 920 
Atomic Energy Commission 5, 817, 458 6, 000, 000 


International C ooperation Administration _- ° | 527, 946 537, 380 
General Services Administration 268, 935 212, 156 
Government Printing Office, map reproduction. 92, 646 | 103, 800 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


os | 124, 143 71, 054 


Total. 14, 341, 632 | 14, 927, 600 
Water resources investigations: 
Geological Survey appropriation.._.............--.-- 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements 


gee. 6, 658, 580 | 7, 


Direct State payments._....-..----- ..---| 1,044,255 | 1, 100,000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission -___-| 103, 555 110, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources--.--..........--.------- . 26, 610 50, 000 


SONI ME Ce BINNIE, woh ccc cdecdicscdnwhdsasecccéécecs saat 


162, 223 69, 387 
Bureau of Reclamation-_-.........-.---- 


722, 604 1, 026, 099 





pS RS ree ee 995, 215 
Department of Agriculture_.......--.-.------------------------ 134, 932 148, 534 
SN EG oon ho copcadbnundcscssneubeccssbaisbinapinedl 119, 749 | 122, 944 
Atomic Energy Commission.......-.--------- \ iahatoen acnaaeien 278, 314 275, 656 
International Cooperation Administration......-.-..----------- } 311, 847 419, 928 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies _.....-...-------------- a | 256, 675 314, 237 
NS it teed gb dsb bb a dab ainsi Meibiee eiiehw seid --| 13, 901, 184 15, 538, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation: Geological Survey appropriation _ od 100, 751 105, 000 
=—_— ——— ———~4 -_-___— — 
Classification of lands: 
Geological Survey appropriation. --........--- nianaiesncnan at aienia sme 411, 269 435, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources. --.-..-.-....-----.----------- | 586 1, 000 
Pee EE DUIS 56 5s 5 5 av cancion ccacwastneeces 2, 609 4, 000 
bb ee xo Nias cada cased de aeeniiiints esas’ 414, 464 440, 000 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases: 
Geological Survey appropriation...........-..-.-.- ‘i deaahaninsitias 1, 291,438 | 1,382,000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources ---_-.........----------- ies 1, 803 900 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies...-........-...-.-..-..-..--.--- 38, 236 39, 100 
S acmnoaine . 
Ee edtodad bsdnicadabodbeadibinagdioa ch owatnmanaileliel 1, 331, 477 | i. 422, 000 
General Administration: 
Geological Survey appropriation 3._...............--.-.-.......-- 750, 190 802, 000 
rn... .  - scnnmmenedenpehnehaneemeliamnnen 350, 000 
hii ob entes beaches a Ne a ee De 750, 190 A 1 52, 000 
} = ———— | —— 
~unumary: 
Geological Survey appropriation... .................-.....-.----- 26,057,691 | 28,115,000 


States, counties, and municipalities: 


i Oe on a unio anak aaiel 4, 419, 764 4, 905, 000 
Direct State payments_...........------- a a .---| 1,080,807 1, 110, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources...............---.----------- 252, 628 286, 900 
Sn enn nee diendabidoagedibappamedl 15, 069,069 | 15, 177, 700 
Total | 46, 858,959 | 49, 504, 600 


7, 426, 000 | 


i 
3, 032, 543 | 2 3, 480, 000 | 


$12, 873, 000 


1, 100, 000 
10, 000 
110, 000 
1, 045, 000 
700, 000 
200, 000 


200, 000 


16, 238, 000 


6, 778, 000 
255, 000 
12, 000 
53, 000 
449, 000 

1 1, 246, 000 
150, 000 
4, 868, 700 
700, 000 
50, 000 
100, 000 
5&8, 000 


14, 719, 700 


8, 513, 000 


3, 970, 000 
1, 100, 000 
110, 000 
50, 000 


968, 500 
1, 165, 000 
185, 000 
97, 000 
235, 000 
44, 000 
267, 500 
17, 061, 000 
130, 000 


484, 000 
1, 000 


485, 000 


1, 459, 000 
900 
39, 100 


1, 499, 000 


950, 000 
415, 000 


1, 365, 000 


31, 602, 000 
5, 325, 000 
l, 110. 000 


283, 900 
13, 176, 800 


51, 497, 700 


! Reduced $519,000 from the budget, due to later information. 
? Reduced $120,000 from the budget, due to later information. 


’In addition, funds advanced or reimbursed by other Federal agencies for program expenses bear an 
equitable share of general administrative expenses. Such charges in 1955 were $523,894; estimate for 1956, 


$608,000; and estimate for 1957, $500,000. 
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‘TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 
INCREASE IN MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. In ‘Topographic surveys and mapping,’’ under the 
subactivity “Standard Quadrangle Mapping,’’ how much additional 
map coverage will be possible next year with the proposed increase of 
$962,000? 

Mr. Nouan. The increase will very largely be applied to start the 
process of making topographic maps. We hope to provide something 
on the order of 130,000 square miles of new mile-to-the-inch, or larger, 
mapping with the total funds requested for this activity. The first 
year, next year, much of the increase will go into the procurement of 
aerial photography and vertical and horizontal control and will not 
result in published maps until 2 years later. But those new maps, 
when published, will provide additional thousands of square miles of 
new mapping. The amount of additional mapping will be 8,000 to 
10,000 square miles or about in proportion to the increase in funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where will this mapping take place? 

Mr. Notan. We are proposing that the increase be devoted to 
meeting two major requirements for maps, The larger requirement 
will be for blocks of maps in areas that we feel will be potentially min- 
eral bearing. ‘These areas are tied into the increase requested for 
research related to mineral districts. Similarly, a part will be applied 
to the mapping of areas that the Department of Agriculture proposes 
to work on under the Hope-Aiken bill. 


SMALL SCALE MAP COMPILATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain how the increase of $200,000 will be used 
for small-scale map compilation. 

Mr. Notan. That proposed increase of $200,000 will be wholly 
devoted to the preparation of 1-to-250,000 scale maps of Alaska. 
We have prepared in the past reconnaissance maps based on rather 
scanty information. The proposed increase for next year is a result 
of a requirement given us by Defense for more precise and more 
detailed 1-to-250,000 maps of Alaska. 


REPRINTING OF MAPS 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting an increase of $100,000 chiefly 
for reprinting maps to maintain stock levels for sale. Is this cost 
recovered in the sale price? 

Mr. Noxan. Our sales price has been set in the past to recover 
this cost. We are currently preparing a request to the Department 
to increase the present retail sales price of 20 cents in order to recover 
not only the printing price but also the cost of distribution. 


MAPPING IN ALASKA 


Mr. Krrwan. The Army are not in any way equipped to do that 
mapping up in Alaska? 

Mr. Notan. They are doing some of it. We have an agreement 
with them that we will do the mapping generally from the 160th 
meridian on East. They are, I think, confining their mapping to 
the area of that meridian. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES 


Mr. Kirwan. How do you account for the decrease in 1957 in 
estimated contributions by the States in the cooperative mapping 


programs as shown on page 13? 


We will insert page 13 of the justifications in the record. 
(The matter follows:) 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STATES TowARD COOPERATIVE MAPPING PROGRAMS 


The interest of many of the State and local governments is evidenced by their 
participation in cooperative mapping programs with the Geological Survey. 
Under the terms of the agreements, the Survey furnishes the personnel and 
equipment and actually performs the mapping to insure that the map will be 
consistent with established standards. The State and local governments con- 
tribute half the cost of the mapping, including costs for personnel and equipment. 
There follows a list of States participating in these cooperative programs along 
with their contributions. In some cases the actual cooperating agency represents 
a county or other political subdivision within the State. 


| 


: 1956 =| 1957 ane 1956 1957 
— estimate | estimate on estimate estimate 
ous —————— — | —$ | — - ——-— | - = ee — ——— - —= 
Arizona $3, 000 || Oklahoma $11,175 $7, 000 
Arkansas 4, 000 $4, 000 Pennsylvania 8, 868 10, 000 
California 303, 000 300,000 || Tennessee 67, 648 55. OOO 
Colorado 3, 500 3, 500 Texas 1, 287 
Connecticut 10, 000 10, 000 Utah 
Georgia 17, 070 18, 000 Vermont 4.077 1 000 
Illinois - - 46, 000 46,000 || Virginia 32, 810 32, 500 
Indiana 200, 000 200, 000 Washington 10, 000 10, 000 
a | 10, 000 10, 000 W iseonsin 35, 000 35, 000 
Kansas 23, 000 23,000 || Wyoming 5, 000 5. 000 
Kentucky -- 73, 254 30, 000 Puerto Rico 12, 500 12, 500 
Louisiana. -- 46, 211 30, 000 
Maine 7m 20, 000 20, 000 Total__. 1,185,000} 1,110, 000 
Massachusetts ‘ 10, 000 10, 000 | = 
Michigan ntiabibdd | 20, 000 20,000 || Reimbursements from 
Minnesota Gaia 86, 000 86, 000 States 1, 175, 000 1, 100, 000 
ee ‘ 50, 000 | 50,000 || Direct State payments 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Nevada. ‘ se 13, 500 13, 500 - 
OUT BOs. ancude cone 43, 100 50, 000 Total 1, 185, 000 1, 110, 000 
North Dakota ; 15, 000 15, 000 





Mr. Nouan. As I recall, the decrease was something on the order of 
$75,000. A large part of that is due to decreased work in Kentucky, 
as a result of the completion of a very large cooperative program that 
we had with that State. I think before the year is over that the 
$75,000 decrease we report here will be somewhat less than that. 
Just last week I heard from Kansas that an increase over the amount 
that we show here has been proposed. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say the decrease will take up what Kentucky 
is now using? 

Mr. Nouan. That is right. 


DECREASE IN NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The total on nonappropriated funds available for 
your normal mapping program drops from $2,897,734 in 1956 to 
$2,355,000 in 1957. What causes this decrease of $543,734? 

Mr. Notan. The explanation of that appears in the ‘table on page 
89. The biggest decrease is in transferred funds from the Department 
of the Army, which will drop from an estimated $622,000 this year to 
$200,000 next year and will, I think, reflect the near comple tion of the 
high priority program. 
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Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are getting caught up with the 
Army’s work? 

Mr. Nouan. The greater part of those transferred funds, if I 
remember correctly, was for the preparation of maps of bases, posts, 
camps, and stations for the Army. I think that work is very nearly 
completed. 


GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Geologic and Mineral Resource Surveys 
and Mapping” we will insert in the record the table on page 25. 
(The matter follows: ) 











Adjusted ‘ 
Subactivities appro- | Decreases | Base 1957 Retinol Increases 
priation 
(a) Mineral deposits investigations _---_--_-_- $2, 714, 000 a ..--| $2, 714, 000 | $2, 739, 000 $25, 000 
(6) Mineral fuels investigations. -. .-......--- BD ScsrnieSiie scene 1, 690, 000 DOP GOP benstcnecse 
(c) General service geology.............-----. 486, 000 $3, 000 483, 000 CO) 
(d) Alaskan mineral resources--------------- OU Wee 12-5. 845, 000 ee bcs sc 
(e) Implementation of the national minerals 
dali Shckechuanipeden canada ppiaasench peels wets dnues ie pabhandee wales 1, 021, 000 | 1,021,000 
a ee ete 5, 735, 000 | 3,000 | 5, 732, 000 | 6, 778, 000 | 1, 046, 000 
| 





IMPLEMENTATION OF NATIONAL MINERALS POLICY 


Mr. Kirwan. How do you plan to expend the increase of $1,021,000 
requested for the new subactivity “Implementation of the National 
Minerals Policy’’? 

Mr. Nowan. Some of the details of that are presented on pages 
36 to 44. 

Mr. Kirwan. Summarize a little of it for the record. 

Mr. Nouan. The basic reason for this increase is the fact that our 
methods of searching for new ore bodies are, to a large extent, based 
on the knowledge we have acquired in the past of the principles that 
control the localization of ore. Most of the methods that both 
mining companies and individuals use in searching for ore are based 
on those principles. At the present time, we have pretty well ex- 
hausted the possibilities of these existing ideas. We propose to 
concentrate in this new program on two major types of activity that 
we think will provide us with new ideas, and new principles, that can 
be used in the search for ore. One of these is the preparation of 
geologic maps of rather large areas that are believed to be potentially 
mineral bearing. These areas are in mountainous country and are 
characterized by granitic rocks. Those areas, because they are 
mountainous and hard of access, are not as well known as other 
parts of the country; they have either been inadequately mapped or 
not mapped at all. 

Many of the companies and mining people we have talked to regard 
this type of work as one of the major contributions we can make to 
their search for individual ore bodies. Our maps give them a picture 
of the geologic relations that permits them to select spots for detailed 
exploration. 

The second broad category of work we propose to do, about half of 
the total amount requested, is research on methods of ore finding— 
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the business of getting new ideas on what controls the localization of 
ore. I think the Survey has been very successful in the past in devel- 
oping ideas that industry has picked up and used extensively. You 
perhaps remember the support given us in building up the program 
of geochemical prospecting several years ago. That has been one of 
the most valuable and useful techniques industry has had, | think, in 
their search for new ore bodies. There are several examples of large 
additions to our mineral reserves that have been obtained through 
the use of this technique. I think the development of the airborne 
magnetometer and the airborne scintillometer has been similarly 
important. We have started on the development of 2 or 3 new ideas 
that we think are promising, notably one mentioned in the justifica- 
tion—the distribution of isotopes. We have been given considerable 
encouragement bv the results so far. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is that? 

Mr. Nouan. A variation in the ratio of oxygen isotopes depending 
on the distance from an ore body that may prove to be a real guide 
in prospecting. 


RELATIONSHIP OF RESEARCH WITH BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. Kirwan. How does the research work of your agency tie in 
with the Bureau of Mines that engages in the same field searching 
for minerals? 

Mr. Notan. I think the two activities are sequential rather than 
duplicating. The work the Survey does and has done is in establish- 
ing the principles that control the occurrence of ores, in mapping of 
the geological formations in which the ores may be localized, and, at 
times, in the actual prospecting stage. The Bureau’s field of activity, 
on the other band, follows the work that we do—it normally begins 
with the development of the ore bodies that the prospector finds, then 
extends to methods of mining those ore bodies, and finally emphasizes 
research on the metallurgical methods to recover the valuable material 
from the ore. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are the real explorer? 

Mr. Noutan. We think we are. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the answer: you are the real explorer, the 
prospector, and they develop it; is that it? 

Mr. Nouan. They develop it. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES IN HYDROLOGY 


Mr. Krrwan. You are requesting $607,000 to initiate a new pro- 
gram to meet new responsibilities in hydrology. What new research 
do you propose to undertake in 1957 to solve the water problem? 

Mr. Notan. I am not sure we are going to solve the water problem, 
but we hope we can help attack it. There are again two major types 
of activities we hope to engage in under this new program. One of 
these is similar to the investigations that we propose for the minerals 
work. ‘That is an increased amount of research work on the principles 
that control the movement, the occurrence, and the quality of water, 
both on the surface and underground. My own feeling is that this is 
the way we are going to make much more progress than we have in the 
past in trying to help solve the water problems. The more we can 
understand the principles that control such things as whether or not 
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streams will erode their banks, and where the deposition of silt will 
occur, the more we will be able to assist the construction agencies in 
building truly effective dams, levees, or other control structures. 
Mr. Kirwan. In other words, water is the most serious threat to 
our Nation and at the same time the best friend to the Nation? 
Mr. Nouan. That is right. We hope to find out how we can work 
with it, rather than continually to battle it. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 


Mr. Krrwan. You have requested an increase of $49,000 for classi- 
fication of lands. What is your current backlog in this work? 

Mr. Nouan. The graphic material on page 73 shows the number of 
reports we are making. I think at the present rate we will have a 
backlog in fiscal 1957 amounting to something on the order of 2,500 
cases. This reflects the tremendously great increase in public inter- 
est not only in offshore oil, but in all kinds of minerals on the public 
and acquired lands. The uranium boom was the chief one during the 
past year. It has added enormously to the job of our classification 
people in reporting on the proposals to lease or acquire the public lands. 

Mr. Kirwan. That boom is pretty well over with; is it not—the 
uranium boom? 

Mr. Notan. Not entirely. I think a good deal of the penny-stock 
part of it is; but a very large amount of real prospecting is still 
continuing. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert at this point page 74 of the justifica- 
tions in the record. 

(The matter follows:) 
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SUPERVISION OF MINING AND Orn ANpD Gas LEASES 











Mr. Kirwan. Your request includes $78,000 for additional engineers 
for supervision of mining and oil and gas leases. Considering the 
present shortage, do you believe you can recruit competent engineers? 

Mr. Notan. I believe we will be able to, but I think we will probably 
have to change our classification standards if we are going to be 
wholly successful. We are currently investigating this possibility 
with our personnel people. The competition and shortages are 
especially acute in the GS-5 and GS-7 grades. In engineering fields, 
especially, it is difficult to get the young graduates. 

The solution to my mind will be in making a higher proportion of 
our jobs appropriate for the more mature men; this means paying 
higher salaries. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody was saying here yesterday, you may even 
have to take those that are above the age limit. 

Mr. Nouan. I think we will likely have to face that. 

Mr. Kirwan. In this period we are going through now. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 














GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “General administration,” you are requesting 
an increase of $148,000 in the direct appropriation for general adminis- 
tration and are scheduling a decrease of $108,000 in transferred funds. 
What is the basis for assessment of your administrative costs against 
reimbursements? 

Mr. Nouan. We are trying to establish a fairer distribution of 
charges against direct appropriations and the reimbursements to 
reflect the actual cost. In the past, we have been charging our trans- 
ferred funds and reimbursements at a materially higher rate than we 
have charged the direct appropriation. I think we are justified in 
charging a somewhat higher rate to the transferred funds because 
there is, to my mind, a real basis for saying the transferred funds, 
many of which are made on an annual basis, and require special 
recruitment, do result in a higher cost of administration. But we 
have been getting to the stage where some of our customers, you might 
say, felt the difference was too great. We have recently established 
a general rule that we will charge approximately three-quarters of a 
percent more to transferred funds than is charged to the direct appro- 
priation for administrative purposes. The 2 work out at about 3 per- 
cent for the latter and 3% percent for the former. This change is re- 
corded on page 85. We think this will be the fairest all the way 
around in allocating administrative costs. 

























STATUS OF NEW BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the plans and specifications for 
the new building in Washington? 










DELAY IN ODM CLEARANCE 





Mr. Notan. I wish I could report more definitely than I can. We 
have been held up almost all of this past year by the uncertainties 
regarding ODM’s dispersal requirements. It has only been within 
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the last 2 weeks that we have been able to reach an agreement with 
General Paul, who represents ODM, on what will be approved as a 
site for the new building and what, at the same time, we believe will 
be within the intent of the directive we have for a building in the 
inetropolitan area of Washington. This was essential because the 
Budget Bureau, to whom our plans for the new building had to be 
submitted under lease-purchase procedure, would not approve any 
plans until they had been cleared by General Paul on behalf of ODM. 

! learned this morning that following this agreement with General 
Paul and ODM, the Budget Bureau has requested General Services 
Administration to resubmit the survey proposal. Il understand GSA 
proposes to do that this week. We hope the roadblock that has 
existed for a year has finally been broken. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you tell me why there would be a roadblock of 
an agency which is as essential as this is? 

Mr. Noxan. I think General Paul’s position—-I hate to be put in 
the position of quoting him—-was since the agency was essential it 
should be far enough out from Washington to be free from major 
damage in the event of an attack. I believe he is now willing to 
recognize our requirement, which to me has been very essential, that 
we must be close enough to Washington to deal with the very large 
number of bureaus and agencies with whom we must keep in close 
and continuing contact. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the point I am interested in. You know 
your wants, know your needs and what they are, and yet somebody 
comes along from another agency and holds up a great agency for a 
year, and the whole Nation suffers. 

Mr. Nouan. It has been a very discouraging situation. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a discouraging situation. 

Mr. Nouan. I will tell you that we are all very happy that we think 

is cleared up now. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. You should be very happy and vou are very happy. 

How much money is actually available at this time for plans and 
specifications? 

Mr. No.an. $350,000 is presently available. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is for plans and specifications. 

Mr. Nouan. $275,000 in the current 1956 appropriation; the 
Congress was kind enough to give us a carryover of the original 
$75,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. And I am for what is going on. Last year a group 
appeared in front of this committee here and wanted $2 2,300,000 for 
architectural work and after they got the $2,300,000 they said they 
would not be back in again until they are ready to sink the plow in the 
ground. Now they are coming in this year, | think, for the balance 
of $34 million in one lump. I am for that. But you see how fast 
they get action. Yet here is something that is the most essential 
thing in the world. What we are talking about is water. There is 
uot another thing in the world that is so essential, no matter what the 
nation or country is. Water is the most essential thing and then the 
minerals and ores are most important, and then one man comes along 
and retards it. You do not see anybody here who is going to retard 
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this $36 million for a building. There was not a person who disputed 
it. And here is one of the greatest agencies in the Government, the 
agency in front of the committee. You are the explorers and have to 
report to the Nation what we have in the way of water, oil, minerals, 
and all that stuff; yet some one man comes along and tells you it 
will take a couple of years to find out whether you are right or not. 
Then at the end of 2 vears, he says, ‘“‘Go ahead.’ 
Mr. Noian. I am hoping we can get clearance on this. 


PACIFIC COAST CENTER 


Mr. Kirwan. So is the Nation hoping; not only this committee. 

What are your plans for the construction of unit No. 3 at the 
Pacific coast center, at a cost of $415,000? 

Mr. Nouan. The Survey has grown over the past several years to 
the extent, as you know, that we are far from being able to house all 
of the activities at the headquarters i in W ashington. As a result, we 
have built up a center at Denver and have started one on the Pacific 
coast. At each of these we will make provision for laboratories, for 
the photogrammetric equipment with which we make maps, and for 
other facilities, all of which represent very considerable expenditures 
of capital funds and which require on the average something on the 
order of 200,000 or 250,000 square feet of space. It is far more 
efficient and economical to concentrate these activities in one center, 
because they permit several of the Survey units to make joint use of 
the laboratories. That is impossible when we are, as at present, 
scattered over a very large number of cities, each with a relatively 
small number of people. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FIELD CENTERS 


So several years ago we developed, and secured the approval 
the Department for the idea of establishing over a period of years, 
4 field centers; 1 in the vicinity of W ashington, 1 in Denver, 1 in the 
Middle West, and 1 on the Pacific coast. We were able at the end 
of the war to get a part of the ordnance plant at Denver and develop 
it as one of the centers; it is just about completed now. We bave 
received the support of this committee to remodel and equip that. 
The center at Menlo Park was started a couple of years ago. We 
are now occupying a first unit of 40,000 square feet, and GSA has 
contracted for a second one of the same size. The ground has just 
been broken for it. 

We were fortunate this last year in persuading the housing people 
to turn over to us some 6 acres of adjoining land. We are now pro- 
posing to start, on this new land, a third 40,000-foot unit. This will 
permit us to go a long way in concentrating the people and equip- 
ment that are now scattered over a large part of the Western States. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any questions? 


ARTIFICIAL GROUND WATER RECHARGE EXPERIMENTS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norretyi. Mr. Chairman, I think you have asked all the 
questions that I desire to ask except one. It applies to my own State 
of Arkansas. We have had a lot of trouble about the riceland; we 
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have been a little uneasy about water and I understand you have been 
doing some investigations. 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir; I believe we have. 

Mr. Norretu. Would you let the record show what you have done 
and what you plan todo? I would like to have a complete statement 
on that—not now, but give it for the record. And then I would like 
to have a copy of it for my own convenience. 

Mr. Noxan. We will be very glad to provide that. 

Mr. Norre tu. That is all. 

(The information follows: ) 


ARTIFICIAL RECHARGE EXPERIMENTS IN THE GRAND PRAIRIE REGION, ARKANSAS 


In 1953 the Grand Prairie region of Arkansas was selected by the United States 
Geological Survey for an investigation of fundamental principles of recharging 
ground-water reservoirs, because this region appeared to provide a large natural 
laboratory in which studies of general interest could be conducted. Water 
mining has dewatered the sediments in a large basin in this region and has created 
an ideal situation for recharge experiments. It has produced also a critical 
water-supply problem for the rice farmers and others living in the area. Any 
results, therefore, accruing from the investigations are likely to have immediate 
economic value in the Grand Prairie region as well as general scientific and 
economic interest. 

The University of Arkansas and the Arkansas Rice Branch Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station offered the use of a part of the station land as a test site, which was 
accepted as most suitable for the experiments. 

The general plan of the present studies involves carefully controlled experi- 
ments to determine the feasibility of artificial recharge by means of various types 
of wells and waters. Optimum results would be obtained if untreated surface 
water could be introduced into the unwatered part of the Quaternary aquifer 
with a minimum of technical difficulties. Consequently, the present program 
also involves a study to determine the minimum amount of treatment necessary 
before water can be artifically recharged successfully. 

Thus far the character and distribution of the geological materials composing 
and overlying the aquifer have been determined within a radius of 3 miles of the 
recharge site by 46 test holes. These test holes have been cased and developed 
as observation points where water samples may be obtained and fluctuations in 
water levels recorded, thus furnishing data representative of the natural regional 
changes unaffected by recharge experiments. Periodic determinations of the 
mineral quality of the ground water and surface water in the area have been 
made by the United States Geological Survey laboratory at Fayetteville. Hydro- 
logic constants derived from controlled pumping tests on the Rice Branch Experi- 
ment Station and on nearby irrigation wells have been used to compute the rises 
to be expected in observation wells as various quantities of recharge water are 
introduced. The first recharge test has been made by recharging with ground 
water pumped from an irrigation well 1,300 feet from the recharge well. This 
test furnished a check on previous hydrologic computations and on the development 
of the recharge well. 

Geologic sections, water-table contour maps, a contour map of the surface of 
the beds of Tertiary age, and maps of the total sand thickness, the dry-sand 
thickness, and the saturated-sand thickness have been prepared. These data 
are being used to determine the total amount of water remaining in storage in 
the area, the total storage capacity available in the dewatered sand, the areas 
where natural recharge may occur from surface water, and areas where recharge 
from the ground surface may be possible by water spreading and by other means. 
The careful determination of the hydrologic characteristics of the sands and 
gravels of Quaternary age is especially important as it is these beds which will be 
recharged. The appraisal of the success of the experiments is, therefore, inti- 
mately tied in to a careful evaluation of the conditions prior to recharging in 
comparison with those existing after the injection of the recharge water. 

A progress report on the recharge project has been prepared and approved and is 
available for public inspection in the Geological Survey offices in Little Rock and 
Washington, D. C. 

Other agencies and individuals are participating in the recharge studies as 
follows: The University of Arkansas and the Rice Branch Agricultural Experiment 
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Station near Stuttgart have furnished the site for the tests, permitted the use of 
their irrigation well and aluminum pipe, and have assisted in many ways in 
advancing the execution of the studies. The Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, put down the first 8 of the 46 observation wells and constructed a recharge 
well. In addition, they have assisted in establishing elevations on observation 
wells, making well measurements during tests, planning operations, and in other 
ways. The State board of health has assisted in planning and making bacteriolog- 
ical tests and in planning a filter. The Arkansas Resources and Development 
Commission, Division of Geology, has made its laboratory, power auger, and other 
facilities available for our use. Water is being furnished from a privately owned 
reservoir for the first tests using surface water, and other farmers, civic organiza- 
tions, and well drillers in the Stuttgart area have offered and are furnishing 
assistance. The United States Geological Survey has accepted and encouraged 
the cooperation and participation of these agencies and individuals, because the 
project is a large one involving many fields of knowledge. 

The cost of the investigations by the Geological Survey through the 1955 fiscal 
year has been about $50,000. The cost of the work by the Survey during the 
fiscal year of 1956 is estimated to be $25,000. If the tests this winter indicate 
that the treatment of surface water for recharging through wells appears feasible, 
further tests will be run next year, and other types of recharge wells and perhaps 
a radial collector-type well will be considered. 


CONSOLIDATION OF MAPMAKING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. JensEN. In the past and I guess also going on right now we 
have had numerous agencies and plants engaged in mapmaking. 
Have any of those activities been consolidated and brought under 
your Department recently? 

Mr. Notan. I think we are continuing to make a great deal of 
progress in that respect. The most useful one as far as the average 
citizen is concerned is that the Survey is now essentially the sate 
agency that prints and distributes the civilian edition of the top- 
ographic maps that are produced by Government agencies. No 
matter who has made any of the maps the average citizen can now 
get his map by writing to one place. 

During this past year an agreement was reached with the Mississippi 
River Commission, which was one of the last of the topographic map- 
making agencies that controlled the civilian distribution of its own 
maps. We now stock and distribute the topographic maps that the 
Mississippi River Commission prepares. 

With the other agencies that are in the mapmaking business we have 
agreements by which their requirements are reviewed each year. To 
the extent we are able to do it we undertake the mapping for them. 
If these agencies, such as the Forest Service and Coast and Geodetc 
Survey, feel they cannot wait until we can put the maps they need on 
our schedule, they themselves will carry out the actual map prepara- 
tion, but only to the point of making the compilation. This material 
is sent to us; we prepare the printing plates, print the maps, and dis- 
tribute them as part of the regular topographic map series. So [ 
think we are making a great deal of progress. 

Mr. Jensen. And maintaining the necessary facts and figures for 
them in order to meet their needs? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And I presume in many instances you make the com- 
pleted map. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. Did you have something further to say? 

Mr. Notan. I was going to say that last year you raised the ques- 
tion of topographic mapmaking for Agriculture’s soil-conservation 
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program. Following our hearing, we had a series of meetings with 
Department of Agriculture people; these are leading to the scheduling 
of topographic mapping that will be needed by Agriculture for their 
programs. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have made a number of those in former vears? 

Mr. Nouan. As a result of the liaison now established between the 
two agencies, we now learn of their requirements and can schedule 
them much more effectively. 


ALASKA MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. How is your mapping program progressing for Alaska? 

Mr. Noutan. We have requested an increase of $200,000 for the 
small-scale mapping there, largely as a result of a request we have 
received from the Army. This should result in substantial progress 
on the 1-to-250,000 revised map. The mile-to-the-inch mapping, for 
which there is also a very high priority from the Department of 
Defense, is progressing on schedule. Because of the very large area 
and the needs that Defense has expressed, mapping on this scale is 
in part carried out by some of their map units. We are carrying out 
mapping on this scale from the 160th meridian east. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is all. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NATIONAL MINERALS POLICY 


Mr. Fenton. I think it has been pretty well covered, but there ar 
1 or 2 questions | have. 

In your statement, Mr. Nolan, you urge our sympathetic considera- 
tion for your new program to implement the minerals policy statement 
and say: 

The attendant mapping, both geologic and topographic, is the necessary, 
crucial part of the whole program. 

I know you have explained it somewhat, but very briefly can you 
elaborate on your new program and what you mean by that? 

Mr. Nowan. I mentioned a little bit earlier that exploration for 
new mineral supplies is getting more and more difficult every year. 
It used to be that a prospector could go out with a gold pan or simply 
with a pick, and discover ore bodies that cropped out at the surface. 
A very large proportion of those surface deposits have been found 
and we are now mining them. Our future supplies will have to come 
in large part (except for minerals for which there has been no previous 
use) from deposits that do not appear at the surface. In order to 
find those hidden deposits, we have got to develop new ideas, new 
methods, new gadgets if you like, that will give us a means of pre- 
dicting where they occur. We can do this in two ways. One, we 
can make maps, both topographic and geologic, of the large areas we 
think are favorable for finding ore. And from the knowledge we have 
gathered in the past as to where in a particular kind of country you 
may get ore, we can look at these maps and say “This looks like a 
good spot.” 

The second kind of thing we can do—and this is an activity that 
mining companies are especially anxious for us to embark on—is to 
develop new theories of ore occurrence and new tools by which we 
can test those theories. We hope to find out how one can tell when 
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he is getting near an ore body underground. If you can no longer 
find ore on the surface, the usual procedure is to put a drill hole 
down. The drill hole is only a few inches in diameter, and may 
easily miss a big ore body without giving any indication of the distance 
or direction to the ore. What we are hoping to do, and have done 
in some instances, is to devise instruments that can go down small 
drill holes, and provide information that will help to determine which 
way and how far some ore body may be. 

Those are the ways most people in the mining industry think are 
going to be useful in the future for finding ore. 

The alternative is very expensive and very time consuming. Put- 
ting a drill hole down every 100 feet or so runs into money “awfully 
fast. If we are going to be able to tell from 1 drill hole where you 
may go to find the ore, instead of putting a dozen or more holes 
down at 100-foot intervals, we are going to be able to develop mineral 
deposits much more efficiently and economically. 

Mr. Fenton. That is fine. You are going to concentrate on that 
kind of work? 

Mr. Nouan. We plan to emphasize the two activities: geologic 
mapping, and research on principles and techniques. 

Mr. Fenton. Fine. 





DISCOVERY OF 





NEW 





ANTHRACITE BEDS 





On page 31 of the justifications I notice you make some reference 
to a new find of anthracite, unknown beds. 


The value of adequate geologic maps and interpretation even in areas that 
have been the scene of mining operations for a long time is shown by the fact that 
recent Geological Survey work in the southern anthracite field, Pennsylvania, 
demonstrated that faulting on the north side of the field had thrust the main 
body of coal-bearing rocks over important but hitherto unknown beds of coal 


that lie structurally in another level. 

Mr. Notan. This is one of the products we get from the detailed 
geologic mapping we have been carrying out in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite country. It results from being able to predict from our 
maps where the coal beds ought to be. 

These coal beds were originally flat; they were then folded, and 
faulted, so that one group of coal-bearing beds has ridden over another 
and hidden them from easy discovery. 

Mr. Fenton. There are quite a number of levels up there? 

Mr. Notan. There surely are. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if this is another level I had not heard 
anything about. 

Mr. Notan. I am not sure. Perhaps Mr. Bradley knows whether 
or not this work has been put out in map form. 

Mr. Braptey. I do not think it has yet, but it is one of those in 
the series coming along. 

Mr. Nouan. As soon as it comes out we would be very happy to 
send it to you. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you. 





HOUSING 





FACILITIES FOR GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The chairman has touched on the problem that is uppermost in 
your mind, I know, regarding proper housing facilities for the Geological 
Survey. 1, too, am a little surprised that there should be a bottle- 
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neck. Over the years I have tried to help every way I know to get 
those facilities for you. I know you need them. I know they are 
very necessary. 

Mr. Novan. We have certainly appreciated the support we have had 
from this committee. I think this is perhaps one of the reasons we 
have been able to reach what now seems to be a satisfactory compromise 
with General Paul’s office. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nolan, I wish you would insert in the record 
at this point the revenues produced by Geological Survey operations. 
(The information follows:) 


REVENUES PRODUCED BY GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OPERATIONS, FISCAL 1955 


The public sale of maps is the major source of revenue. In fiscal 1955 this 
amounted to $348,240. (Revenues from sales of book publications are returned 
to the Treasury through the Superintendent of Documents.) 

The following table lists miscellaneous receipts deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States for fiscal year 1955: 


Public sale of maps and charts F $348, 240 
Miscellaneous rentals, fees, and permits 7 598 
Sale of equipment and other property 5, 285 
Recoveries and refunds ae ; 8, 518 

Total receipts, general funds ; 362, 641 


In addition to the amounts included in this table are the rovalties collected 
from mineral leasing operations, which are reported by the Bureau of Land 
Management. As shown on page 83 of the justifications, the royalty accruals in 
1955 totaled about $58 million 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very happy to have had you here this 
morning. 


Turspay, JANUARY 17, 1956. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


WESLEY A. D’'EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF INTERIOR FOR 
PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 

CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 

HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

THOMAS J. ALLEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

CLARENCE P. MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER 

EDWARD J. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 

FRANK T. GARTSIDE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with 
us this afternoon the National Park Service. 

Mr. Wirth, have you a statement you wish to insert in the record 
or read to the committee? 

Mr. Wirt. I have, Mr. Chairman, but I think Secretary D’Ewart 
might care to put in a statement first. 

Mr. Krrwan. Very well. Go ahead. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. D’Ewarrt. One of the first functions I performed as Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Public Land Management was to attend 
the Bureau of the Budget hearings on the 1957 appropriation estimates 
of the National Park Service. 

While I was not unaware of the Service’s problems and budgetary 
needs, having served previously as a Member of Congress and as a 
member of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, I had 
not at that time had an opportunity to review the Service’s estimates 
and discuss them with Director Wirth. I was impressed, however, 
with the Bureau of the Budget proceedings and with the sympathetic 
consideration of the estimates on the part of the officials of that 
agency. During the past 3 months, I have made a special effort to 
analyze the budget situation of the National Park Service, and I 
am pleased to meet with your committee as you consider the Service’s 
financial needs. 

First, I should like to express, on behalf of the Department and 
the National Park Service, appreciation for the favorable consideration 
given to the Service’s budget estimates last vear. The action of your 
committee clearly reflects the understanding vou have of the Service’s 
problems and your interest in the national parks and other areas 
administered by it. While it has been necessary during this fiscal 
year to absorb certain fringe benefit costs and meet other increased 
costs of doing business, involving considerable sums in the aggregate, 
the increases in our operating appropriations have made it possible 
to strengthen the protection and interpretive functions and to raise 
the standard of maintenance in the parks. The increases have also 
made it possible to complete the Service’s reorganization in accordance 
with the recommendations of the organization and management sur- 
veys which have been disc ussed with your committee. I am pleased 
to report that the Service’s new organization is functioning efficiently 
and that the seamaleniionh c hanges have proved to be fully beneficial. 


MISSION 66 





[In assuming the responsibilities of my new position, it has been 
gratifying to learn of, and to participate in, a special project which 
has been in progress in the National Park Service since the early part 
of last year. Recognizing that during the next 10-year period visita- 
tion to the parks and other areas will increase to an estimated 80 
million persons annually and that a long-range and positive program 
is needed to develop and to keep the areas in step with this increased 
use, the Service, under departmental guidance, has been working for 
the last 10 months on a project known as mission 66. Under this 
project, plans are being developed to insure continuing protection of 
the important features of each area and to provide required visitor 
facilities. An intensive study of the problems of public use, protec- 
tion, de ‘velopment, interpretation, staffing, legislation, and financing 
has been made to produce a comprehensive and integrated program 
in harmony with the obligations of the Service under the act of 
August 25, 1916. It is hoped that by the vear 1966, the 50th anni- 
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versary year of the Service, the American people will have a system 
of parks adequate in every way to serve their recreation and enjoy- 
ment needs. In his state of the Union message, the President stated 
that he would submit 

recommendations to provide more adequate facilities to keep abreast of the 
increasing interest of our people in the great outdoors. 

The budget estimates before the committee provide for increasing 
the Service’s management and protection and maintenance and re- 
habilitation of physical facilities appropriations by about 10 percent. 
To the fullest extent possible, these increases have been programed to 
meet needs of the parks and other areas administered. Only minor 
increases have been programed for the Washington and regional 
offices. The increases would make it possible to furnish better service 
to the public, to protect more adequately the features of the areas, and 
to raise the standard of maintenance generally. Of these total in- 
creases, however, sizable sums have had to be programed to meet new 
or additional costs, such as the operation of new areas including the 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, N. J.; wage-rate increases 
for employees engaged in maintenance and operation functions; new 
surveys and studies recently authorized by the Congress; maintenance 
and operation of new and additional facilities in the areas recently 
provided with construction funds; and maintenance of additional miles 
of newly constructed roads and trails. Actually, only about one-half 
of the total increases under the operating appropriations are programed 
for improving visitor services and more adequate maintenance of other 
than new facilities. 


ABSORPTION OF FRINGE-BENEFIT COSTS 


At this point, I feel that I would be remiss in my responsibilities if 
1 did not make further mention of the various so-called fringe-benefit 
costs which the Service bas had to absorb this year within the operat- 
ing funds appropriated for other purposes. Such additional costs 
have included uniform allowances , totaling approximately $115,000 
annually; employee insurance premiums, totaling approximately 
$50,000 annually; and increased per diem travel allowances, totaling 
approximately $62,000 annually. These additional costs, coupled 
with other increased costs of doing business, such as wage-rate in- 
creases, increases in cost of supplies, materials, equipment, and so 
forth, in the aggregate have offset a good portion of the increases pro- 
vided in the appropriations for the current year. 


VISITOR INCREASE 


Visitors recorded at the areas administered by the Service during 
the 1955 calendar year totaled 50,007,838. This was an increase of 
2,173,925 over the number recorded during the prior year. Addi- 
tional funds are needed not only to improve the present visitor services 
and for more adequate maintenance but also to take care of the 
increased number of persons expected to use the park areas. With 
the present economic outlook, there is every reason to believe that 
the use of the park areas will continue to increase. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


I am pleased to report that the Service is making good progress 
in the construction and improvement of roads, trails, and parkways 
under the contractual authority of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1954. Funds requested in the budget before the committee for 
liquidation of obligations incurred, and to be incurred, during the 
coming year under the contract authority comprise by far the greater 
portion of the total amount budgeted for capital improvements. 
While our progress in accomplishing these programs is gratifying, the 
problem of providing facilities, such as campgrounds, utility SV stems, 
buildings, sanitation facilities, etc., to take care of the constantly 
increasing visitor use of the areas, is one with which we are concerned. 
The Service needs all of the facilities programed for construction within 
the amount of $4,400,000 in this estimate for those purposes. Visitor 
facility projects or projects supporting visitor facilities total 
$2,199,800, included in which are utility projects estimated to cost 
$800 ,000, which must be carried out to permit concessioners to develop 
dining and lodging accommodations in the area Also of major 
importance in the program are employee ear projects totaling 
more than $800,000. The need for adequate employee housing in 
the parks continues to be one of the most serious problems facing the 
Service at the present time. 

Again, may I express our appreciation for the consideration which 
your committee has given our budget requests in the past. We 
realize that the job ahead of vou is a most difficult one. We assure 
you, however, as we have done in the past, that the people of this 
country will receive the maximum benefit from every dollar appro- 
priated for the fulfillment of the responsibilities of the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. Wirtu. I have a statement, also, Mr. Chairman. I am going 
to file the long statement and read the brief, if I may, please. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DrRECTOR OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Before going into the details of our estimates, I should like to state that the past 
year was one of the best in the history of the National Park Service from the 
standpoint of progress made toward resolving many of our basic problems. The 
Service is now reaping the benefits of what was probably the most thorough 
reorganization of any bureau in the Department of the Interior. Area operations 
have been strengthened and improved in many ways. Visitor revenues have been 
materially increased. The roads and trails and parkways construction programs 
have moved forward at an accelerated pace as a result of the contractual authority 
granted by the Congress in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. It is recognized 
however, that this progress is just the beginning of a long-range program that can 
only be ‘completed with the understanding, cooperation, and assistance of all 
concerned. In this connection, Secretary D’Ewart has already mentioned the 
work in which we have been engaged during the past 10 months on the project 
known as mission 66. 

REORGANIZATION 


The results of the Service’s reorganization, the major phases of which have been 
in effect for more than a year have been wholly beneficial. Employee morale 
throughout the Service, which reflected the uncertainty of the reorganization 
at its inception, is now very high. The resurvey of the regional offices, which 
recommended the establishment of a fifth regional office and the correction of 
certain staffing? deficiencies in the four existing ones, was accepted by this com- 
mittee during its last session and funds were provided for implementing those 
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recommendations beginning with the 1956 fiscal year. The new regional office 
was established in Philadelphia, Pa., on July 1, 1955. 

Substantial operating economies have been made in addition to improving and 
strengthening the Service’s accounting functions, fiscal operations, and financial 
reporting procedures, in accordance with the recommendations resulting from the 
survey of the Service’s accounting system and reporting procedures made in the 
1954 fiscal year. The number of field accounting offices has been reduced from 
46 to 28. Resultant savings are now being used in the areas for other program 
functions. 

SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 


The estimates before your committee total $71,713,000. Our appropriations 
for the 1956 fiscal year amount to $45,029,300. Taking into consideration a 
proposed 1956 supplemental estimate to cover pay-increase costs, the 1957 esti- 
mates reflect an increase of $25,845,000. This total increase is represented princi- 
pally by the amount requested to construct the Jones Point Bridge and by the 
increased fund requirements to liquidate contractual obligations under the 
authority of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

The estimates provide $11,480,000 for management and protection, and 
$10,158,000 for maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, which 
amounts represent increases of $1,036,100 and $1,063,700, respectively. The 
estimate for general administrative expenses in the amount of $1,250,000 is the 
same amount as that appropriated for the 1956 fiscal year, taking a proposed 
supplemental estimate to cover pay-increase costs into consideration. 

The estimate for the ‘Construction’ appropriation is in the amount of 
$5,200,000 and is $225,000 less than the amount appropriated for the current 
fiscal year, Of this estimate, $4,400,000 is for construction of buildings, utilities, 
and other facilities, and $800,000 is for the acquisition of lands and water rights. 

The estimate for construction (liquidation of contract authority), in the amount 
of $29,800,000, is an increase of $10,145,700 over the amount appropriated for 
the 1956 fiscal year. These funds are required for liquidation of obligations 
scheduled under the 1956 fiscal year program and for making partial payments 
against contractual obligations scheduled for 1957. 

The estimate includes $13,825,000 for construction of Jones Point Bridge, 
which will span the Potomac River at a point near Jones Point, Va., across a 
portion of the District of Columbia, to a point in Maryland. Funds were appro- 
priated in 1955 for plans, specifications, and estimates. A supplemental appro- 
priation for 1956 is to be requested for acquisition of rights-of-way. The 1957 
estimate is to initiate and complete the actual construction of the bridge. 


AREA OPERATIONS 


The Service faces some of its most critical problems in the management, protece 
tion, and operation of the field areas which it administers. A steadily increasing 
travel load brought about by the great increase in the number of automobiles, 
more leisure time, and full employment have aggravated old problems and created 
new ones. The appropriation increases which have been received since 1946 for 
management, protection, and operation of the field areas have been largely offset 
by the increased cost of doing business, absorbing numerous employee “fringe 
benefits,”” and meeting increased costs incident to position reallocations, wage 
board increases and similar items. In many cases, it has been necessary for the 
superintendents to forgo filling permanent positions and to curtail seasonal 
employment in order to stay within budgetary limitations. Such forced economies 
result in decreases in the service to visitors and public reaction always follows. 

Area operations, as such, not only confront the Service with its most serious 
problems today, but these problems and the resulting adverse public reaction will 
continue to grow rather than diminish until the Service can satisfy the minimum 
public demands. The Service, to the maximum extent possible, has programed 
all of the 1957 increases in its operating funds at the area level. The estimates 
provide for only minor increases in Washington office and regional office person- 
nel. The estimates of all the field areas have been carefully screened and in- 
creases in the Service’s 1957 estimates have been programed to relieve the most 
serious situations currently confronting us. 

The $1,036,100 increase in the Service’s 1957 budget for management and pro- 
tection and the $1,063,700 increase for maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities represent about a 10 percent increase over the appropriation bases. 
These amounts, if appropriated, will greatly relieve some of the more serious 
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financial needs of the areas. It should be pointed out, however, that, of this total 
increase, about $1,025,000, or almost one-half, is needed to finance the operation 
and maintenance of newly constructed facilities; to make new studies and surveys 
required by recently enacted legislation; to maintain additional miles of roads 
and trails added to the system; to pay for leased commercial communication 
facilities; to meet increased personal services cost as a result of wage-board in- 
creases already effected but for which no additional funds have been provided; 
for the management and operation of new areas; and for minor increases for 
Washington and regional office functions. This leaves about $1,050,000 of 
the total increases requested in the operating programs to be applied for improve- 
ment in the service to the public and for raising the standard of maintenance and 
operation of other than new physical facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


Good progress is being made in accomplishing the Service’s roads and trails 
and parkways construction programs. The increased amounts available for obliga- 
tion for these purposes have greatly strengthened the Service’s position in dealing 
with public criticism of the outmoded park-road system. In addition, the con- 
tracting authority has permitted a far more orderly programing and scheduling 
of work than had heretofore been possible. 

The buildings, utilities, and other facilities construction program, like area 
operations, is responsible for the most critical problems facing the Service. Public 
criticism and pressure to meet visitor needs are increasing rather than diminishing 
in this phase of the Service’s responsibilities. Since World War II, the Service 
has not been able to provide the visitor facilities fast enough to meet the increased 
travel load or to keep up with the replacement of outmoded, obsolete, and wornout 
facilities. Many of the facilities available were designed and developed before 
World War II and are inadequate to meet the heavy visitor loads they are now 
receiving. Many utility systems are required to operate at peak capacities and 
still they cannot provide all of the services required. Lack of adequate facilities 
precludes the visitor from receiving the maximum benefit and enjoyment from his 
visit, and the overcapacity use of the facilities now available frequently results 
in damage to the very features the visitor comes to see. 

Two bright spots in the picture are the developments at Colonial National 
Historical Park, Va., which are moving ahead on schedule in anticipation of the 
Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebration in 1957, and the joint develop- 
ment at Grand Teton National Park, Wyo., between the Service and the conces- 
sioner, which has resulted in providing unsurpassed public accommodations for 
park visitors. The amount of $4,400,000 included in the budget for construction 
of buildings, utilities, and other facilities will provide for projects in 30 of the 181 
areas administered, including national capital parks. he largest category of 
projects is comprised of facilities for the accommodation of visitors, which totals 
$2,199,800. Another major item is that of employee housing, in the amount of 
$843,900. Employee housing has been grouped in comparatively large amounts 
in a few areas to permit the most economical use of funds through advantageous 
bids usually received when several units are being constructed at one time. 

The amount of $800,000 is included in the estimate for the acquisition of lands 
within the boundaries of the areas and for water-rights acquisition. This estimate 
is an increase of $25,000 over the amount appropriated for the 1956 fiscal year. 
The increase would bring the amount appropriated for water-rights acquisition 
up to $50,000 and would provide for accelerating our program and for acquisition 
of water rights in the park areas. Included in the $800,000 estimate is an item 
of $500,000 to match a donation of the same amount. 


REVENUES 


Revenues from visitor fees amounted to $4,091,750 for the 1955 fiscal year, an 
increase of $817,024 (25 percent) over the 1954 fiscal year. The total revenue 
from all sources increased from $4,037,551 in the 1954 fiscal vear to $4,914,239 in 
the 1955 fiscal year, an overall revenue increase of $876,688. 

The guide fee at Carlsbad Caverns National Park, N. Mex., was increased from 
$1.20 to $1.50 on June 25, 1955, the date the new express elevators were made 
available for visitor use. This is in line with the Service’s previous commitment 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress that an increased fee would be 
established in order to liquidate the capital investment in the new elevator 
facilities. It is estimated that this fee increase will provide approximately 
$130,000 in additional revenue annually. 
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Mr. Wirt. The past year was one of the best in the history of the 
National Park Service from the standpoint of progress toward solving 
many basic problems. Reorganization of the Service was completed 
and results have been fully beneficial. Area operations have been 
strengthened. Visitor revenues have been increased. Good progress 
is being made in the construction and reconstruction of parkways, and 
roads and trails. 

Managing, protecting, and operating the field areas, coupled with 
the lack of adequate physical facilities to accommodate the heavy 
visitor load, continue to constitute the Service’s most serious prob- 
lems. Visitors to the areas continue to increase. Over 50 million 
were recorded for the 1955 calendar year. 

During the past 10 months, the Service has been making an inten- 
sive study of the problems of public use, protection, development, in- 
terpretation, staffing, legislation, and financing to produce a compre- 
hensive and integrated program in harmony with our basic obligations. 
From this study, which we call mission 66, we hope to arrive at solu- 
tions to our current as well as foreseeable problems 10 years hence. 

Our estimates for 1957 total $71,713,000, an increase of $25,845,500 
over the 1956 adjusted appropriation. Of the increase, $13,825,000 
is to provide for construction of the Jones Point Bridge, and 
$10,145,700 is requested to liquidate obligations pursuant to the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

The estimates provide increases slightly above 10 percent in the 
“Management and protection” and ‘Maintenance and rehabilitation 
of physical facilities’’ appropriations. To the fullest extent possible 
these increases have been allocated. to the parks and other areas 
administered. Only minor increases have been allocated to the 
Washington and regional offices. 

The estimates provide $4,400,000 for construction of buildings, 
utilities, and so forth, and $800,000 for acquisition of land and water 
rights. The major category of projects provided for in this estimate 
is that of visitor facilities which totals $2,199,800. Of the total 
amount requested for acquisition of lands, $500,000 is to match 
donated funds. 

I would like to emphasize, if I may, that the Jones Point Bridge 
takes a big bite out of the total increase. 

Mr. Krrwan. Takes a big bite out of it? 

Mr. Wirtu. Takes a big bite out of it and is not really a park 
project. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is under the heading of ‘‘Parks.”’ 

Mr. Wirtn Congress has asked us to do it, and we are willing to 
do it, but we feel it is perhaps not properly charged to our increase. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete vour statement, Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Kirwan. I see that last year the appropriations were $45,- 
029,300, and the total available for 1956 is estimated at $45,868,200. 

The request for 1957 is $71,713,000, but of course that Jones Point 
Bridge takes $13 million and makes quite a difference in it. There 
is not much difference in the budget request, except for the contracts 
for the roads and the Jones Point Bridge, compared to what you had 
last year; is that correct? 
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Mr. Wirru. There is an increase for ‘Management and protection” 
of about $1 million, and ‘‘Maintenance and rehabilitation” of about 
$1 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. But not too much? 

Mr. Wirtu. No. 

Mr. Krrwan. When you look at the $71,713,000 vou think it is a 
tremendous amount of money. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. But when you take off the $13 million for the Jones 
Point Bridge, that is quite a bite. 

You do have some increases, such as $1 million for ‘“‘“Management,” 
and different things like that. 





INADEQUATE PARK 




























FACILITIES 





There is one question | would like to ask you before we proceed. 
I drove 5,000 miles last year, after the Congress adjourned. I 
went in to visit many, many parks. There was one complaint which 
I found in many of them. I believe your figure was that there 
were 50 million people who entered the parks last year. The one 
complaint I heard was that there were no accommodations. 

Down through the years we have made no effort to keep abreast 
of the millions of people who have been put on the 40-hour week. 
Some day they were going to get enough money and a car and a 
3-weeks vacation, and they were going to visit the parks, but we 
never made the proper provision for adequate housing, campsites, and 
everything. I found very few parks with proper campsites or housing. 

I see here that your appropriation for 1956 was $4,650,000 for 
construction. What is the construction amount you have asked for 
this year? 

Mr. Wirru. It is $4.4 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. $4.4 million. You have more money this year than 
requested for 1957. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir; we have $250,000 more. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think this committee raised you a million dollars 
last year, did we not? 

Mr. Wrirrx. Approximately that. 
Mr. Kirwan. Something along that line. 
Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR INCREASE FOR CONSTRUCTION 





Mr. Kirwan. From what I have seen in the last year with my own 
eyes—not what I have heard from somebody else—I am going to 
make every effort to double your request for construction this 
year. You can put this one down as mission 57. It is going to 
start this year, not next year. I have personally visited the parks 
in the last year and know that they need additional facilities now. 
If ever anybody needed shelter and needed a place to go it is our 
people after driving all day in an automobile with children. I will 
make every effort to see that provision is made for facilities in 1957. 
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SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS, REVENUES, AND VISITORS 


Insert pages 2, 3, and 9 of the justification into the record, showing 
the receipts and visitors. 
(The information follows: ) 


Sum mary of appropriations, revenues, and visitors 


Appropriations 
TTP Revenues 
Operating Capital im- 
funds provements 


1941... “ . $4, 622, 649 $4, 747, 381 c $2, 179, 119 
1942... 5, 715, 005 8, 894, 770 bs 5 2, O80, 702 
1943... ~ aati ‘ 4 5, 079, 342 | 408, 023 5, 487, 36 , 061, 992 
, aan shientiveend 4, 563, 560 |... »! § 807, 601 
Bess oxen c 4, 736, 810 4,000 4, 824, O78 
es aasebe 5, 457, 125 30, 250 | 5, , 375 , 502, 047 
1947... 11, 032, 334 4, 995, 621 j : 

ane 9, 660, 055 968, 000 R, O55 3, 303, 328 
1949. 4 . 1, 542, 299 ; 350 4, : 3, 467, 606 
1950... Ps 15, 150, 982 , 953, 868 30, J 3, , 07 < 252, 580 
1951... Ss 16, 288, 200 , 687, 500 33, 7 3. , 372 37. 106, 440 
1952 16, 878, 564 , 370, 000 28, 56 3, 5 O94 42, 200, 836 
1953... 18, 131, 920 5, 030, 410 1 33, be , . 645 46, 224, 704 
1954. - ‘ ‘ 18, 437, 550 5, 416, 300 3 . 551 47, 833, 913 
1955__- sa 19, 207, 390 3, 618, 200 590 239 50, 000, 000 
1956_.- : 19, 950, 000 25, 079, 300 , 300 000 52, 000, 000 
1957... 22, 888, 000 48, 825, 000 000 5, 625, 000 2 54, 000, 000 


! Net appropriations after reductions pursuant to law. 

2 Includes $131,600 transferred to Office of Solicitor and $600,000 included in 2d Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955 for the Jones Point Bridge. 

} Estimated. 

4 Estimated. Includes $13,825,000 for the Jones Point Bridge 


General fund receipts deposited to the credit of the United States Treasury during the 
fiscal year 1955 and estimated for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


Estimated 


Source | Actual 1955 


1956 1957 


Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fees $4, 091, 75 $4, 300, 500 $4, 800, 500 
} 9 


Business concessions a Sais 412, 702 500, 000 500, 000 
Rents and royalties 94, 142 100, 825 101, 525 
Permits, privileges, and licenses 25, 176 21, 700 22, 300 
Sale of Government property and products 193, 044 181, 495 184, 995 
Sale of services > 5, 044 5, 575 5, 625 
Other fees and forfeitures , 297 1, 280 1, 280 
Reimbursements aa Siaienantdi shicdltitetatittaiaaisil . 910 | 3, 450 | 3, 600 
Gifts and contributions. 216 175 175 
Realization upon assets 85, 957 5, 000 5, 000 


Total 239 000 5, 625, 000 


Visitor Visitors Visitor 


Visitors revenues revenues 





21, 752, 315 $1, 123, 408 1952__. Ene | 42, 290, 836 | $3, 058, 059 
25, 534, 188 | 2, 375, 453 || 1953--- ‘ | 46, 224, 794 | 3, 326, 511 
29, 858, 828 2, 699, 609 || 1954___ | 47,833,913 3, 274, 997 
31, 736, 402 2, 823, 599 || 1955---- 50, 000, 000 4,091, 751 
33, 252, 589 | 2, 946, 252 || 1956____. ; 1 52, 000, 000 1 4, 300, 000 
37, 106, 440 | 2, 849, 299 || 1957. ..- ..| 1 54, 000, 000 1 4, 800, 000 


1 Estimated. 
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TRANSFERRED AND CONTRIBUTED FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please insert in the record also tables showing trans- 
ferred and contributed funds, like those in last year’s hearings, and a 
tabulation of the total amounts requested for each area by purposes. 


(The information follows:) 


Statement of funds transferred to the National Park Service 


Transferring agency and activity 1956 


Department of Agriculture: 
White pine blister rust control 
Insect control_. 


Subtotal__. 
Payments to school districts, Office of Education (allocated working fund to Interior, 
National Park Service): 


Operation of Crater Lake National Park School---_------ 
Operation of Mammoth Cave National Park School 


Subtotal pee 5, 570 
| 391, 230 


Statement of funds contributed to the National Park Service 


Contributing agency and activity 


Rental receipts from buildings, Independence National Historical Park: 
Management of buildings. _- 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of buildings 


sto ed 2 
Visitor revenues: | 
Yellowstone National Park, educational facilities, children of employees, Yellow- 
stone National Park 
Grand Teton National Park, pay ment to State of Wyoming for tax losses on lands 
in Grand Teton a Park 
Mammoth Cave National Park, purchase of Great Onyx and Crystal Cave | 
properties, M ammoth Cave National Park 
Interest from an endowment fund given by the Lincoln Farm Association: Preserva- | 
tion, birthplace of Abraham Lincoln_-_----- indies auacekennte 
Donations by various individuals and organizations: 
Management and protection purposes of National Park Service__.........-..-.-- 
Maintenance and rehabilitation purposes of National Park Service_-_-----~-.--- 4 
Construction and acquisition of lands, National Park Service 
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Program by activities: 
1. Management of park and other areas_._.......-.--.--- 
Bear ee CINE TOO COIN og sxcncscccawewucesescnuxstues 
3. Soil and moisture conservation_ --_- 
4. Park and recreation programs 
5. Concessions management 







NEESER Oe OS SE EE Se SRP IE 
Financing: Unobligated balances no longer available....------ 


Appropriation (adjusted) ._..............----. ee 
Proposed supplemental due to pay ING etd | 





MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Program and financing 


9, 204, 645 | 9, 825, 000 | 





Object classification 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions ee eee 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.---.-.------ exit 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year- - -- 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -_- 
Average grade . 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 

















Personal services: 
i i eo  eieweine ame 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates a 
Other payments for personal services. 


Total personal services_--------- 
02 Travel__ 
03 Transport: ation of things. 7 
04 Communication services--_--- ; ae S Saniiecueds 
ee, ee ee eee 
06 Printing and reproduction 
O7 @iner contractual servioes. ............................... 
Services performed by other agencies...........-.._-- 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
ee TT eb eoehmneaacmeuceeaae 
13 Refunds, awards, pnd Srlaennitied ...«-< ncc-.ccecewcccoc. 
15 Taxes and assessments............-- Stats piaadandsicnwe cn 















Total, National Park Services 











ALLOCATION TO FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 













Average number of all employees-_--.-.--..--......---..-..---- 
Number of employees at end of year 






Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary_.-- 
Sono eon dt an awwanienenaanahiobisd 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 













01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-_---- hind ich ceca enaibetndine 
Regular pay above 52-week base 





nn SN OIPWNENE 8 tance ccnddcsonscaues 
03 Transportation of things 


08 Supplies and materials Sd Ph akite inte iititems td ihc telat 
15 Taxes and assessments 





Total, Forest Service 


TI ii ee Ss oe os BO es 


595, 674 663, 695 
51, 485 101, 150 
506, 824 698, 700 
265, 176 280, 200 
9, 178, 797 | 10, 443, 900 
POR ld eccunendenns 


| 
$7, 759,638 | $8, 700, 155 | 








618, 900 | 


Obligations by objects 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 


| 


1, 392 1, 469 
389 477 
1, 701 1, 903 


2, 305 


$9, 472, 740 
765, 045 
101, 150 
868, 365 
272, 700 


11, 480, 000 

















1957 estimate 











$4, 790 $5, 174 
Gs-7.0 Gs-7.1 
$3, 758 $3, 814 






$5, 199 
GS-7.1 
$3, 844 














$6, 336, 248 $7, 077, 068 


1, 107, 666 1, 474, 003 
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7, 716, 495 8, 950, 244 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


Appropriation - $9, 098, 390 $9, 825, O00 $11, 480, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, In- 
terior,”’ (68 Stat. 362) — 23, ORS 


Transferred (69 Stat. 240) from 
“Conservation and development of mineral resources, 


Bureau of Mines”’ 10, 000 
“Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration” 2, 475 
‘‘Administration of Territories, Office of Territories’’ ; 116, 865 
Adjusted appropriation 9, 204, 645 9, 825, 000 11, 480, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 618, 900 
Obligated balance brought forward 960, 270 941, 667 1, 385, 567 
Increase in prior year obligations 537 
Total budget authorizations available 10, 165, 452 11, 385, 567 12, 865, 567 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 8, 249, 456 8, 504, O04 10, 476, 196 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 105, 096 23, 804 
Out of prior authorizations 941, 693 900, 000 925, 000 
Total expenditures 9, 191, 149 10, 000, 000 11, 425, 000 
Balance no longer available 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ___- 25, 848 
Other 6, 788 
Obligated balance carried forward 941, 667 1, 385, 567 1, 440, 167 
Total expenditures and balances 10, 165, 452 11, 385, 567 12, 865, 567 


Mr. Krrwan. Under “Management and protection’”’ the adjusted 
appropriation for 1956 is $10,443,900. The estimate for 1957 is 
$11,480,000. This is an increase of $1,036,000. 


MANAGEMENT OF PARK AND OTHER AREAS 
Insert page 10 of the justifications into the record. 
(The information follows:) 


The increase of $699,085 under this subactivity is recommended for the following 
purposes: 


1. New areas or areas for which funds have not been provided $77, 778 
2. Management fee and operating losses, McKinley Park Hotel___. 27, 800 
3. Leasing of commercial communication facilities 114, 322 
1, Management and protection of Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, 
i I WI sic sistem ara ad ee cle . 24, 959 
5. To provide for additional seasonal personnel, and to restore amounts 
previously provided for this purpose, but which are being used to 
meet the needs enumerated above___-_- : 151, 527 
6. To provide for additional permanent positions at those areas where 
the staffs are not adequate to carry the present workload 144, 311 
7. To provide for supplies, materials, replacement of equipment, in- 
creased travel costs and for other necessary commodities and 
services, and to restore amounts previously provided for these 
purposes, but which are being used to meet the costs enumerated 
MG see wanes seems Bra alec ‘ ‘ 158, 388 
PO a a a a ; Pialadies 699, 085 
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A list of the areas which are now being, or will be administered during the esti- 
mate year, but for which funds have not been provided, follows: 


City of Refuge National Historical Park, Hawaii_____________- $9, 868 
Devils Postpile National Monument, C. tener : 3 2,110 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, Rey Wuuaré: : ~es 39, 100 
Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla___-___-_- b hes 6, 200 
Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex 8, 000 
Virgin Islands National Historic Site, V. edibakn si 5 12, 500 


EFFECT OF FRINGE BENEFIT COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 9 you state that increases in this item 
which were allowed in 1955 and 1956 were spent mostly for fringe 
benefits and promotions. What are these costs and what part of the 
increases were used for them? 

Mr. Wirrn. We were authorized last year about 155 additional 
seasonal uniformed positions. We actually filled 67, less than half of 
them, due to the necessity of taking care of fringe benefits, like 
uniform allowances, cost and conversion of positions from CPC to 
GS grades and things of that kind, and certain position reclassifications. 

Mr. Montcomery. We have some of the fringe-benefits tabulated, 
Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record, if you have it. 

Mr. Monrtcomery. Uniform costs total approximately $115,000. 
Employee insurance premiums amount to about $50,000. The 
increases in per diem and travel allowances amount to about $62,000. 
There are other items, but these are the major ones. 


Mr. Kirwan. Tabulate them and put them in the record. 
Mr. Wirru. All right, sir. 


The information referred to follows: 


Uniform allowance ; $115, 000 
Insurance premiums_ - - 50, 000 
Increase in per diem and travel allowance 62, 000 
CPC conversion to wage board and general schedule grades_____-_-- 96, 400 


323, 400 


All of the above-increased costs were brought about by statutory requirements 
over which the Service had no control. 


NEED FOR NEW AREAS 


You are planning to assume responsibility for 6 new areas in 1957. 
Why does each of these have to be added to your burdens at this time? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have these areas in the national park system which 
have been acted upon and approved and established. They need 
care and protection. 

One is the City of Refuge in Hawaii. 
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Another one we are very fortunate in getting, I believe, is the 
Edison Laboratory National Monument up in New Jersey, which is 
Thomas J. Edison’s laboratory where he developed many of his 
inventions. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a very good contribution. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is Fort Caroline down in Florida. We are 
just coming into management on that. 

Fort Union in New Mexico will cost $8,000 for management, and 
was just authorized in the last Congress. 

I think that is the total number. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Wirrn. The Virgin Islands National Historic Site in the 
Virgin Islands. ' 

Mr. Kirwan. Every one of them is a good addition to the national 
parks? Mn 

Mr. Wirrn. They are all established as far as responsibility for 
their administration is concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are all established. You just have to man 
them? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 


RENTAL OF COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Krrwan. Does the $800,000 previously allowed for con- 
struction of communication facilities and now reprogramed come 
out of the 1956 appropriation? 

Mr. Wirtu. No. We have allocated that $800,000 to other pur- 


poses, due to contractual arrangements on our communications. 
INCREASE IN TEMPORARY AND PERMANENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many more temporary or seasonal employees 
will be employed with the increase of $151,527 requested for this 
purpose? 

Mr. Wirru. Thirty-four man-years of temporary employees, which 
is equivalent to a total of about 102 individuals. We figure they are 
4-month employments. We refer to man-years, and this is 34 man- 
years. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many more permanent employees will be 
put on with the increase of $144,311 requested for this purpose? 

Mr. Wirrn. There are 34 additional permanent employees, also. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert a table into the record showing the following 
for the years 1955, 1956, and estimated for 1957: 

One: The number of seasonal employees added to your payroll. 

Two: The number of uniformed personnel added. 


Three: The number of nonuniformed permanent employees added. 
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Four: The total number of each type on the rolls for each year. 
Mr. Wirrta. Yes, sir. 
(The information follows:) 


Number of seasonal employees added 

Number of uniformed personnel added 

Number of permanent nonuniformed e mployees added. 
Total number of uniformed employees on rolls. --- 
Total number of nonuniformed employees on rolls 


1 Reduction. 
REPLACEMENT OF FUNDS FOR SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Kirwan. For “Supplies and materials” you say on page 21 
that $100,000 of the increase of $158,388 is required to replace money 
you have spent for salary increases ‘this year. Why did you use it 
for this purpose when it was appropriated for something else? 

Mr. Wirru. There were certain reclassifications of employ ees, sir, 
in the organization structure, that had to be taken care of. 


INCREASES FOR NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. What will the increase of $65,970 requested for the 
National Capital Parks be used for and what were the increases allowed 
in 1956 for the same purposes? 

Mr. Wirrtn. Mr. Gartside. 

Mr. Gartsipk. $6,590 of the increase is to provide one position to 
assist us in our business contacts with concessionaires and potential 
concessionaires, and general administration of our concession contracts, 
which amounts to about $2 million gross annually in the National 
Capital Parks. Authority for that has been delegated down from 
the Director’s Office to our office. We have no employee at the 
present time for that purpose. 

The remainder of the increase, Mr. Chairman, in the amount of 
$59,380, is required for 11 new police positions, consisting of 1 in- 
spector, 2 corporals, and 8 privates, in order to meet the ever-increas- 
ing problem of enforcement. 

The increase in 1956 for United States Park Police provided $39,000 
for 9 privates, 7 of which were for patrol work on the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway. 


FORESTRY AND FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. All right. We will insert in the record page 34 of 
the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


2. Forestry and fire control, $765,04 

- : - en . 
| | Adjusted ap- | aca 10n7 | Estimate, 
propriation | Base, 1957 | 1957 


Subactivity Increases 


| 
| 
| 
as 
yg 


(a) Forest management------- $115, 974 | $115, 974 $123, 624 | $7, 650 
(6) Fire protection services --- — 411, 978 | 411, 978 | 505, 678 
(c) Tree preservation. --__-----.---- é 35, 743 | 35, 743 | 35, 743 cones 


(d) Forest fire suppression - - -- 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 


6 ciaa one een ; | 663, 695 663, 695 | 765, 045 | 101, 350 
| | | 


t 








GENERAL 


Forestry and forest protection activities required to protect 11 million acres of 
vegetated lands within areas administered by the National Park Service from 
fire, insects, disease, and other preventable damage are financed from these 
funds. The forest and watershed *cover within these areas contain the finest 
samples of scenic areas in the country that have been set aside to be preserved 
unspoiled for the enjoyment and inspiration of the people. These funds also 
provide for services and equipment required to protect buildings and similar 
structures within areas administered by the National Park Service from fire. 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain the increases requested for ‘Forestry and 
fire control.” 

Mr. Wirra. Well, this is the constant use of the areas, the increase 
in visitation, and so forth, which requires us to tighten up our fire 
protection and modernize and get in better people to protect the 
forests and the parks and also the buildings. Also, there is a question 
of communication, which has been greatly improved, which aids in 
fire protection. That is a cost which has been increasing. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 38 of the justifications into the record, 
showing allocation of funds for your soil and moisture program. 
(The information follows:) 


956 pro- | 1957 pro- . 956 pre 957 pro- 
Area or office 1956 pro- | 1957 pro Area or office 1956 pro- | 1957 pro 


} gram gram gram gram 


Arizona: j North Carolina: 
Canyon de Chelly | $6,000 Blue Ridge Parkway $3 $3 


Organ Pipe Cactus 3,000 | North Dakota: Theodore 


$6 

Grand Canyon, N. Mex-.| 2,000 | 2, Cape Hatteras 10 9, 
3 
4 


Petrified Forest al 4,000 | Roosevelt ; 7, 7 

Alabama: Natchez Trace | || Pennsylvania: Gettysburg 1, 
Parkway -_- ; 250 | South Dakota: 

California: Mount Rushmore 

Sequoia-Kings Canyon -- 3, 380 | 3,4 Wind Cave : 3, 500 | 

Yosemite : ; 4, 000 : || Tennessee: 
Florida: Everglades--_---- 1, 550 | i Great Smoky Mountains , 000 | 
Georgia: | | Natchez Trace Parkway 500 

Fort Frederica_-_- we 2, 400 | 3, Shiloh F : 600 
Fort Pulaski ; 1,000 | Texas: Big Bend 5, 500 
Iowa: Effigy Mounds 250 | Utah: 
Kentucky: Mammouth Cave_| 2, 500 | Bryce Canyon — , 000 
Minnesota: Pipestone -- : Capitol Reef 2, 000 
Mississippi: Zion National Park _ _- 4, 500 
Natchez Trace Parkway 1, 500 . || Virginia: 
Vicksburg 3 3, 500 | : Region 1 office 2. 700 
Missouri: George Washing- | | Blue Ridge Parkway. __- 2, 500 
ton Carver pads 1, 250 Manassas epee 600 
Nebraska: | Shenandoah__.....____- , 000 

Region 2 office.......-.- 7,700 | f Wyoming: 

Homestead__-____-__- ieedo eel Devils Tower. et PS 50 

Scotts Bluff. --:- .| 500 | Grand Teton rs 3,000 } 3, 
New Mexico: Chaco Canyon 6, 000 

| 
| 





,150| 101, 150 


Mr. Krrwan. Are you planning a larger program similar to the 
20-year program of BLM or is your program already tied into theirs? 

Mr. Wirtn. We had an increase last year. This estimate contains 
the same amount as last year, with a slight increase of $1,150 which 
takes care of the increases in wages and so forth. 

I will say this: Our 10-year program does call for more than that, 
to answer your question as to whether it ties into it. 
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PARK AND RECREATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 39 and 43 of the justifications into 
the record. 
(The information follows:) 


4. Park and recreation programs—$868,365 


| | 
| Adjusted | 


| appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1957 | nao, Increases 
tion | - 


Subactivity 


(a) Cooperative activities Sieh eens $408, 320 |_- | $408,320 | $451, 720 $43, 400 
(6) Visitor services program : ; 244, 198 |_- | 244, 198 297, 338 53, 140 
(c) Lands and water resources____-...---..| 21, 182 |- 21, 182 69, 307 48, 125 
(d) Archeological salvage_ eon ee 25, ie ee 25, 000 50, 000 25, 000 


i 
V4 
} 


698, 700 868, 365 169, 665 


NOTE.—(a) Cooperative activities, $451,720. The estimate of $451,720 for this subactivity is an increase 
of $43,400 over the operating base for 1956. A further breakdown of the estimate by functions follows: 


| 
Estima | 
; 95 : te, | Increases 


Area investigations - - --- : $90, 935 | $126, 3¢ 
C oope ré ation | with St ites and other agencies - os 101, 820 | 99, 54: 
215, 565 | 225, 77 

—_$_—______—_| 


408, 320 | 451, 73 





Purpose 


Continuation of water control project studies_- _ _- $79, 144 $107, 358 
Columbia River Basin abs 40, 960 40, 960 
Northern California coastal drainage Ws Serato G8 30, 953 30, 953 
Lower Colorado River survey. saedeks Sa 46, 508 | 46, 508 
New England-New York region studies______- ; 9, 000 
Arkansas-White-Red River Basin studies att hn eos 9, 000 | 


I ia Seon ee cL estilot teak keen 215, 565 | 


COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Why is it necessary to increase your park and recrea- 
tion programs by $169,665? 

Mr. Wirrts. One of our most important items, which we wish to 
strengthen, is the encouragement and helping of the States, thr. ugh 
consultation and advice, “togethe r with other Federal agencies, in 
having them absorb more and more of the impact of recreational use 
of these people who are coming in from the cities. We do not give 
them any money; it is all professional service and help and encourage- 
ment on legislation, land acquisition, design and so forth, both from 
the standpoint of Federal areas and State areas. 

Mr. Kirwan. For years the Park Service has been helping States 
plan use and protection of their own recreation areas under your co- 
operation with States’ programs. Are they not now able to stand on 
their own so that this program could be further reduced? 





Mr. Wirru. In my opinion they cannot, sir. They can stand on 
their own, but there is one thing awfully important in the development 
of these State areas in the national overall plan contained in the 1936 
parks, parkway and recreation area plan. That is the bringing of these 
together with a coordinated plan for the Nation, collection of informa- 
tion and dissemination of information to the States. 

It is somewhat similar, sir, to the approach on the intercontinental 
highways. The Bureau of Public Roads acts as a standard through- 
out to help and advise and make studies. This is the same type of 
activity in the recreation field. We help not only other Federal agen- 
cies but the States and political subdivisions of States. 


VISITOR SERVICES PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. It appears from page 45 of the justifications that 
the increase requested for the visitor services program will go mostly 
for new positions in Washington, San Francisco, and Omaha, and for 
a study of properties in New York City. How will this help visitors 
to the parks? 

Mr. Wirtu. It is the preparing of material and getting the material 
out to them, sir. We are wearing out the early material. It has been 
gradual, but sufficient data is not available to give them the basic 
information on the parks. There is nobody in the region 4 office at 
the present time in that particular field. We would like to strengthen 
that. 

ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FOR PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. Again getting back to the parks, you would like to 
provide more adequate facilities. You made * request for $4.4 million 
for construction. Suppose that this committee doubled that, just 
as they added money last year. Can you spe nd that money? 

Mr. Wirtu. Can we spend how much, sir? 

Mr. Krrwan. Suppose the committee gave you $10 million. You 
have asked for less than $5 million. Last year we reised you about 
$1 million. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think you can spend it, to meet the needs of 
the people in the parks, and to prepare for them? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I will again tell you that I have seen the situation 
with my own eyes, and I think you can spend it. I do not believe 
there is anything that needs improvement so much. I am not refer- 
ring to the management of the parks, or their care, but I am talking 
about construction of buildings and places for the 50 million people. 

Mr. Wirtn. I think I understand. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we are going to have 54 million next year we surely 
have to take care of them. 


ADDITIONAL REGIONAL OFFICE POSITIONS 


You are requesting an increase of $38,125 for 6 new regional office 
positions on agriculture and grazing permits, right-of-way easements, 
mining claims, et cetera. Are these functions now handled out in the 
park areas? 


Mr. Wirru. No, sir. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SALVAGE 


Mr. Krrwan. Insert page 50 of the justifications into the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


(p) ARCHEOLOGICAL SALVAGE, $50,000 


The estimate of $50,000 is an increase of $25,000 over the amount available 
for the 1956 fiscal year, and would cover a minimum program for salvage 
operations at reservoir areas or projects as follows: 
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FEES ON BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 
Mr. RInwaN. What has been done about fees on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway? 
Mr. Wirtu. We were asked by the committee last year to make a 


report and then hold up on collecting the fees, sir. I believe the 


report is up here. 


Mr. Kirwan. Yes, it is up here. 


You are in the clear on that. 


I asked the question to let you know you were in the clear on it. 


Mr. Wirru. Thank you, sir. 


LIST OF NATIONAL 


PARKS AND MONU 


MENTS 


Mr. JENSEN. I presume you will insert in the record a list of all the 


national parks and monuments? 
Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 


(The information follows:) 


List oF AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE AS OF JULY 1, 


1955 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Acadia (Maine) 

Big Bend (Texas) 

Bryce Canyon (Utah) 

Carlsbad Caverns (New Mexico) 

Crater Lake (Oregon) 

Everglades (Florida) 

Glacier (Montans) 

Grand Canyon (Arizona) 

Grand Teton (Wyoming) 

Great Smoky Mountains 
Carolina-Tennessee) (includes 
hills Parkway project) 

Hawaii (Territory of Hawaii) 

Hot Springs (Arkansas) 

Isle Royale (Michigan) 


(North 
Foot- 


Kings Canyon (California) 
Lassen Voleanic (California) 
Mammoth Cave (Kentucky) 
Mesa Verde (Colorado) 
Mount McKinley (Alaska) 
Mount Ranier (Washington) 
Olympic (Washington) 

Platt (Oklahoma) 

Rocky Mountain (Colorado) 
Sequoia (California) 
Shenandoah (Virginia) 
Wind Cave (South Dakota) 
Yellowstone (Wyoming-Montana-Idaho) 
Yosemite (California) 

Zion (Utah) 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 
Avpomattox Courthouse (Virginia) 
Chalmette (Louisiana) 


Colonial (Virginia) 
Morristown (New Jersey) 
Saratoga (New York) 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


Ackia Battleground (Mississippi) 

Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) 

Arches (Utah) 

Aztee Ruins (New Mexico) 

Badlands (South Dakota) 

Bandelier (New Mexico) 

Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 

Black Canyon of the Gunnison (Colo- 
rado) 

Cabrillo (California) 

Canyon de Chelly Arizona) 

Capitol Reef (Utah) 

Capulin Mountain (New 

Casa Grande (Arizona) 

Castillo de San Marcos (Florida) 

Castle Clinton (New York) 

Castle Pinckney (South Carolina) 

Cedar Breaks (Utah) 


Mexico) 


Chaco Canyon (New Mexico) 

Channel Islands (California) 

Chiricahua (Arizona) 

Colorado (Colorado) 

Craters of the Moon (Idaho) 

Custer Battlefield (Montana) 

Death Valley (California- Nevada) 

Devils Postpile (California) 

Devils Tower (Wyoming) 

Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) 

Effigy Mounds (Iowa) 

El Morro (New Mexico) 

Fort Frederica (Georgia) 

Fort .'efferson (Florida) 

Fort Laramie (Wyoming) 

Fert Matanzas (Florida) 

Fort McHenry National Monument and 
Historie Shrine (Maryland) 
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NATIONAL MONUMENTS—continued 


Fort Pulaski (Georgia) 

Fort Sumter (South Carolina) 

Fort Vancouver (Washington) 

Fossil Cyead (South Dakota) 

George Washington Birthplace 
ginia) 

George Washington Carver (Missouri) 

Gila Cliff Dwellings (New Mexico) 

Glacier Bay (Alaska) 

Gran Quivira (New Mexico) 

Grand Canyon (Arizona) 

Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 

Homestead National Monument 
America (Nebraska) 

Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) 

Jewel Cave (South Dakota) 

Joshua Tree (California) 

Katmai (Alaska) 

Lava Beds (California) 

Lehman Caves (Nevada) 

Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 

Montezuma Castle (Arizona) 

Mound City Group (Ohio) 

Muir Woods (California) 

Natural Bridges (Utah) 

Navajo (Arizona) 

Ocmulgee (Georgia) 


(Vir- 


of 


NATIONAL 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (Geor- 
gia-Tennessee) 

Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 

Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
County Battlefield Memorial (Vir- 
ginia) 

Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 


NATIONAL 


Theodore Roosevelt (North Dakota) 


NATIONAL 


Kennesaw Mountain (Georgia) 
Manassas (Virginia) 

NATIONAL 
Antietam (Maryland) 


Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 
Cowpens (South Carolina) 


NATIONAL 


Adams (Massachusetts) 

Federal Hall Memorial (New York) 

Fort Raleigh (North Carolina) 

Hampton (Maryland) 

Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New 
York) 

Hopewell Village (Pennsylvania) 


MILITARY 


HISTORIC 


Old Kasaan (Alaska) 

Oregon Caves (Oregon) 

Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) 

Perry’s Victory and International Peace 
Memorial (Ohio) 

Petrified Forest (Arizona) 

Pinnacles (California) 

Pipe Spring (Arizona) 

Pipestone (Minnesota) 

Rainbow Bridge (Utah) 

Saguaro (Arizona) 

Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) 

Sitka (Alaska) 

Statue of Liberty (New York) 

Sunset Crater (Arizona) 

Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 

Tonto (Arizona) 

Tumacacori (Arizona) 

Tuzigoot (Arizona) 

Verendrye (North Dakota) 

Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 

White Sands (New Mexico) 

Whitman (Washington) 

Wupatki (Arizona) 

Yueea House (Colorado) 

Zion (Utah) 


PARKS 


Guilford Courthouse (North Carolina) 
Kings Mountain (South Carolina) 
Moores Creek (North Carolina) 
Petersburg (Virginia) 

Shiloh (Tennessee) 

Stones River (Tennessee) 

Vicksburg ( Mississippi) 


MEMORIAL PARK 


BATTLEFIELD PARKS 


Richmond (Virginia) 


BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 
Tupelo (Mississippi) 
White Plains (New York) 


SITES 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
(Missouri) 

Old Philadelphia Custom House (Penn- 
sylvania) 

Salem Maritime (Massachusetts) 

San Juan (Puerto Rico) 

Vanderbilt Mansion (New York) 





NATIONAL MEMORIALS 


Coronado (Arizona) Lincoln Museum (District of Columbia) 
Custis-Lee Mansion (Virginia) Mount Rushmore (South Dakota) 
De Soto (Florida) Thomas Jefferson (District of Columbia) 
Fort Caroline (Florida) Washington Monument (District of 
House Where Lincoln Died (District of Columbia) 

Columbia) Wright Brothers (North Carolina) 
Lincoln Memorial (District of Colum- 

bia) 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Antietam (Maryland) Poplar Grove (Virginia) 
Battleground (District of Columbia) Shiloh (Tennessee) 

Fort Donelson (Tennessee) Stones River (Tennessee) 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) Vicksburg (Mississippi) 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) Yorktown (Virginia) 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 


Baltimore-Washington Parkway (Mary- Natchez Trace Parkway (District of 
land) Columbia- Maryland) 
Blue Ridge Parkway (Virginia-North Suitland Parkway (District of Columbia- 
Carolina) Maryland) 
George Washington Memorial Parkway 
(Virginia- Maryland) 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


National Capital Parks (District of Columbia-Virginia- Maryland) 


NATIONAL RECREATION AREAS 


Coulee Dam (Washington) Millerton Lake (California) 
Lake Mead (Arizona-Nevada) Shadow Mountain (Colorado) 


PROJECTS 


Independence National Historical Park (Pennsylvania) 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area (North Carolina) 


LEASE OF PARK LANDS 


Mr. JeNsEN. Does the National Park Service rent or lease out 
land for production of crops that may now be in surplus, or is most 
of the land just grazing land? 

Mr. Wirru. It is mostly for grazing. There are places where that 
existed prior to establishment of the park, but those are only a few 
exceptions, sir. For instance, in connection with small plets along 
the Blue Ridge Parkway we have a farm scene, or in some of the 
historic parks we try to recreate the scene at the time of battle’and 
we lease that out to farmers. But it is a very small acreage in any 
case, of the total. Whether it is in conflict with surplus crops I do 
not know, except I am quite sure it ties in with the pattern of agri- 
culture in the community, because we seek the advice and suggestion 
of the Department of Agriculture on the management of those 
properties. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason I asked is the fact that the Government 
owns an awful lot of land. Today I do not know how many hundreds 
of thousands of acres of Government-leased land is in production 
producing crops that are surplus. I think there is going to be some- 
thing done about it during this session of Congress. 

I understand, and I thought that I should ascertain from you if 
such were the case in a degree. 
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Mr. Wirrn. It would be very, very small, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is the total acreage in the national parks and 
monuments? 

Mr. Wirtx. The Federal land within the areas administered by 
the National Park Service is 23,899,030.1 acres and the land within 
the boundaries is 24,646,274.5. The difference of 747,244.4 acres is 
privately owned land which is within the boundaries. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you still adhering to the wishes of Congress in 
not taking privately owned land without the consent of the owner, 
except in ‘such cases where it is necessary for utilities and roads and 
trails? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right, sir. I think our agreement with the 
committee is that outside of those cases where we have special situa- 
tions, we are to consult with the committee. 

Mr. JensEN. Yes. 

CONCESSION CONTRACTS 


You are now in the process of entering into new and extensive park 
concessions. Will you give the committee some idea of the require- 
ments in these concession contracts as to additional cabin and camping 
facilities that you are requiring and which are so badly needed? 

Mr. Wirrn. In every contract that we are entering into with a 
concessioner there are two very important features. One is a renego- 
tiation of fees every 5 years, and if it is a 10-year contract, every 3 
years, and also a construction clause which requires a certain amount 
of construction and development in accordance with the plan we agree 
upon. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will you give us some idea? Take some contract 
that you already have. 

Mr. Wirtu. I will take the Yellowstone contract that just cleared 
the House committee last week, the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. We have in the Yellowstone contract, for instance, a 10-year 
program. We specify that for the first 5 years the concessioner will 
spend $3,500,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. For what? 

Mr. Wirrx. On new facilities—cabins and things of that sort. 
And in the period of 10 years there would be a total of $13,500,000 
spent. That will practically double our cabin capacity—pillows we 
call them—in Yellowstone Park in that period. 

Mr. JENSEN. Good. 

Mr. Wirtnu. That is the most concrete one I can give you. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are trying as best you can to put comparable 
provisions, according to the size of the park, in each new concession 
contract? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. We are trying to push that. We 
have, as I told the committee before, demanded big construction 
programs and sacrificed some of the fees that we would normally 
charge in order to encourage them to do more. 


CONTRACTORS FURNISH FACILITIES 


Mr. JensEN. Do we have parks in which the Government furnishes 
all the facilities? 

Mr. Wirru. In some places we do, sir. That has been due almost 
entirely to the fact that on lands we have acquired, facilities were on 
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the property and we put them to use by leasing them out under con- 
tract to certain concessioners. 

One instance that comes to my mind quite readily is the Rosemary 
Inn at Olympic. When we acquired the property, there was a building 
there and it is under concession. We do own the Lake McDonald 
Hotel in the Glacier National Park, which is one of a series of hotels 
operated by the Glacier Park Co., and its contract provides for the 
operation of that building. It is in need of repair and we are asking 
for money for that. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. But your practice now is not for the National Park 
Service to build these additional facilities. Your emphasis is placed 
on inducing the concessionaires whose contracts do not run out for 
some time to build such facilities and in extending such contracts, 
you are definitely providing that they must build and provide new 
and additional facilities to a very great degree? 


Mr. Wirrtu. That is right, sir. 
PARK SERVICE FURNISHES UTILITIES 


Mr. Jensen. When we add new housing facilities and camping 
facilities that means that the Park Service will be required to furnish 
the utilities, such as water, heat, power, and sanitary facilities? Do 
you have enough money in this appropriation for the Park Service to 
live up to that part of these agreements that you are making? 

Mr. Wirtn. I do not think we are quite up to date, but we are 
pretty close to it. 

Mr. JeNsEN. It will take a lot of money to furnish these facilities, 
we might as well face it. 

Mr. Wirtu. With regard to the Yellowstone Park contract, before 
they can go ahead with the full $13 million, we are going to have to 
spend anywhere from $4 million to $5 million for utilities—sewer and 
water. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the next 10 years? 

Mr. Wrrtx. Yes. We have tried to concentrate on these items, 
and you will notice from our construction program, a good part of the 
money in it for Yellowstone is for that purpose so they can go ahead 
with their first development. That has been done at the sacrifice of 
some other areas. 

Mr. JENSEN. It costs a lot of money just to maintain these utilities. 

Mr. Wirtx. When we get the utilities of course then we do charge 
the concessioner for the water and the sewer just like they do in a 
municipality. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. After all, you have to make the capital 
investment. 

Mr. Wirrtu. The capital investment is the big part. 

In the Teton area, which is now about completed, we did spend 
close to $2 million in a period of 2 years for water and sewers. 

Mr. Jensen. I was there last fall. I was more than pleased to see 
that new trailer camp area. That is a real modern setup. 

Mr. Wirtu. We have received a lot of compliments about that, and 
the campground also. When we put in the water and sewer and 
supplied the lodges and the cabins, we made the same lines go to the 
trailer camp and the campgrounds, and what we are putting in this 
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summer with the concessioner is about $1 million worth of what we 
call the housekeeping type of cabins, which will be on the other side. 

Mr. JensEeN. As time goes on you are going to have more trailers 
coming into these camps. It will be quite an expensive undertaking 
to make your connections for all of the utilities. 

Mr. Wrrru. That is our first real modern trailer camp, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that it is. People are going to demand more 
and more of that kind of accommodation in the parks. 

Mr. Wrirtrx. When they go into this trailer camp they will have to 
pay for the water and sewer and the lights that they will hook up to. 

Mr. Jensen. It will be self- liquidating over a period of years, I am 
sure of that, but it is going to take a lot of money to make the capital 
investment. 


BEDLOE’S ISLAND AND STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Has the rehabilitation of Bedloe’s Island and the Statute of Liberty 
been completed? 

Mr. Wirtu. The new developments are completed. We have 
not finished cleanup. We have money in this budget to tear down 
some of the old structures there. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is almost completed? 

Mr. Wirtx. Almost completed. I am not certain that we will 
finish it up this year. It is a big improvement, sir. 


INADEQUATE LIGHTING ON MOUNT RUSHMORE 


Mr. Jensen. I would like to say a few words for the record about 
the lighting on Mount Rushmore. It is not 100 percent satisfactory. 
I requested of the superintendent while I was out there that we 
should make an attempt to do a little better job in taking some 
of the shadows off of those faces. I talked to you about it, Mr. Wirth, 
recently. I hope that that can be done without too much of an 
outlay of cash. It is very impressive at night with the lights on it, 
but there are some bad shadows that distort the faces of some of 
those great statesmen. 

Mr. Wirrn. That has been in the mill for about 5 years. I believe 
that there has been some improvement and I believe that we can 
get the power company to help us in a study to see if there is a way of 
eliminating it. 

MAINTENANCE OF APPROACH ROADS 


Mr. Jensen. The National Park Service maintains some roads 
adjacent to the national parks and some roads coming into the 
national parks that are owned by States. Are we still doing any 
replacement work on those roads? 

Mr. Wrirtn. Those approach roads were built under the approach 
roads act. There are 7 or 8 of them. We are trying to get the States 
to take them over. Last week I got word from Montana that the 
State of Montana is favorably disposed to taking care of the Black- 
feet highway that we built as an approach road to the east side of 
Glacier. They have agreed now to take it from the border on down 
the Logan Pass road to go into some highway. For the lower part 
we are still negotiating because of the condition of the roads. We 
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have been able to dispose of one down at Shiloh, and we are negotiating 
now with the State of Tennessee to take over the other part of it. 
We are trying to dispose of them, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. I think every State recognizes the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government bas spent a lot of money to build and maintain the 
parks and that the States themselves profit greatly by gasoline 
taxes, and so forth. I know that I have talked to governors of States 
that had access roads to parks, and they said they thought arrange- 
ments could be made whereby they could take over the maintenance. 

I am glad that you are on top of that program. 


FUNDS FOR PARKWAYS, ROADS, AND TRAILS 


A couple of years ago we authorized several million dollars for 
parkways. 

Mr. Wirrx. There was $10 million authorized for parkways and 
$10 million for roads and trails in 1955, and $11 million for 1956 and 
1957 for parkways, and $12,500,000 for each of the 2 years for roads 
and trails. That is a total of $67 million. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that the total amount that we authorized? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And it will all be expended or obligated in the fiscal 
vear 1957? 


Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 
ST. JOHNS ISLAND OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Jensen. Can you give us a little idea of what the development 
program is on St. Johns Island of the Virgin Islands, where the 
Rockefeller Foundation is now in operation? 

Mr. Wirrn. As you know, that is now before the Congress. It 
has not been reported out of the committee yet. Our idea of St. 
Johns is this: that Mr. Rockefeller has spent $1 million so far. The 
total acreage of the island is about 12,000. We are talking about 
taking 9,000 or 9,500 acres of the island in a park and leaving out of 
the park an area on the east end and on the west end most favorable 
for development with the idea that most of the servicing of the 
visitors for the park will be in these areas excluded from the park 
boundary. Our part would be the preserving of the natural condi- 
tions and making the very fine bays and the coral reefs and the 
history of the islands and the plants, and so forth available to the 
visitors. 

Then the island itself within the park would be devoted to roads 
and trails. We have also thought that this is a long way from home 
for people to carry a tent, and we plan to rent a tent and some equip- 
ment to the people so that they can go into the wild area and not have 
to live in the expensive hotels. That is our general thought on that. 


INCREASE IN PARK VISITATION 


Mr. Norretui. You may have already answered the question, Mr. 
Wirth, but I have been reading the record here, and I was shocked 
to know, as the chairman said a while ago, there have been so many 
people using the national parks and playgrounds. I notice it has more 


than doubled within the last 10 years. Is there any reason for that 
besides money? 

Mr. Wirru. We have tried to make several studies of just the cause 
of that. It is quite evident to us it is a combination of different things 
The chairman mentioned the workweek. There is also the question 
of paid vacations. I notice in the paper a contract between the 
workers and the operators in one place where they have cut the work- 
week down to 35 hours. There is a lot of talk about cutting it down 
to 4 days a week and things like that. Then there is the spreading 
of our economy and the raising of the economy of the various people. 
They have more money with which to go around and see things and 
to enjoy their leisure time. All of those added together cause a 
tremendous increase in travel. 

Mr. Norre.t. Is the visitation that you mention on page 9 just 
in the national parks themselves, or would that include all playgrounds 
and the other areas? 

Mr. Wirru. If you are referring to page 9 and asking whether the 
50 million in 1955 includes all the State parks—-no. The count on 
travel to State parks alone in 1954 hit close to 170 million. The vis- 
itors to the forest areas ran pretty close to 40 million. What it is for 
the municipal parks, I cannot tell you, but it is an impact. 

Mr. Norreuyi. Could you give us a breakdown of the different 
areas of the visitations? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have the State counts. We have not tabulated 
that. 

Mr. Norrevu. Can you put that in the record? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 


(The information follows: ) 
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Mr. Wirru. I would like to make a statement, if I may, at this 


point. 


It is one of my famous theme songs that besides being a benefit 


to the individual there is a tremendous consideration in the economic 
importance to this country—the fact that people go out and travel 
and spend their money. They are creating business and work all along 


the line. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PuysicaL FAcILiriEes 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 


Program by activities 
1. Roads and trails 4 $4, 215, 943 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 
Total obligations 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 22, 380 
Appropriation (adjusted) 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


8, 441, 968 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


226 


562 
2, 608 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: 


, 790 
37.0 
3, 758 


Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular Day above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


7,117 


3, 230 


247 


Total personal services 
Travel. 
Transportation of things. 
Comm unication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities - 
Taxes and assessments _- 


502 
778 
, 717 

497 
, 682 

956 

619 

637 

3, 460 
2, 300 


Total obligations 


4, 203, 645 | 


8, 419, 588 | 


, 489 | 


846 | 


440 | 


8, 419, 588 | 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$4, 292, 867 


4, 801, 433 


9, 094, 300 | 


8, 950, 000 | 
144, 300 


1956 estimate 


, 279 


503 | 


,710 
3, 000 


$4, 660, 987 | 
1, 658, 391 
17, 927 


143, 377 


6, 485, 682 | 
411 | 


67, 
70, 107 
28, 689 
176, 830 


381, 867 
1, 320, 150 
512, 437 
30 


48, 135 | 


9, 094, 300 


2 962 | 


$4, 503, 900 
5, 654, 100 


10, 158, 000 


10, 158, 000 


1957 estim 


314 


574 
533 
. 033 
, 021 
RRS 
, 640 
O17 
,421 
821 
59 
53, 906 


, 158, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


} | 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation __- ‘ ...-| $8,425,000 | $8, 950, 000 | 
Transferred from “Administration of Territories, Office of | | 
Territories” (69 Stat. 240) 2 16, 968 





Adjusted appropriation. < , 441, 968 | 8, 950, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ______- . 144, 300 
Obligated balance brought forward . ss 2 1, 436, 131 
Increase ir prior year obligations 7 34, 208 | 





Total budget authorizations available... __- | 9 912, ,307 | 10, 324, 491 1 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations. Be ‘ 7, 411, 252 
Out of anticipated —— ntal | appropriation 138, 748 
Out of prior authorizations_. i 1, 420, 853 1, 200, 000 

Lsenaieckidediannal 
Total expenditures 8, 623, 998 8, 750, 000 

Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 22, 380 
Other. 35, 738 

Obligated balance carried forward.-_.- 1, 230, 191 1, 574, 491 | 1, 732, 491 


Total expenditures and balances = 9, 912, 307 10, 324, 491 | 11, 732, 491 














Mr. Kirwan. With regard to maintenance and rehabilitation of 
physical facilities, the appropriation for 1956 was $8,950,000. The 
request for 1957 is $10,158,000, or an increase of $1,028,700. 

We will insert the tables on pages 57, 59, 60, 61 and 63, and 71 
through 81 in the record at this point. 

(The tables follow :) 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 


Adjusted 
Activity appropri- | Decreases | Base 1957 
ation 


Estimate 


So fare eee ere $4, 292, 867 , 292, 867 , 503, $211, 033 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 4, 801, 433 4, 801, 433 5, 654, 100 852, 667 


10, 158,000 | 1, 063, 700 








GENERAL 


The estimate for this appropriation for the 1957 fiscal year is $10,158,000, an 
increase of $1,063,700 over the operating base. 

Approximately 30 percent of the recommended increase is programed for the 
maintenance and operation of new areas and facilities for which funds have 
heretofore not been appropriated. It is proposed to allocate approximately 20 
percent of the recommended increase to cover the cost of upward adjustment of 
wage rates already effected. The balance of the recommended increase, approxi- 
mately 50 percent, is proposed to assure continuity of essential service, improve 
the quality of service offered the visiting public and to forestall deterioration of 
the physical facilities. Visitor use continues to increase as does the impact on 
the physical plant which was designed to handle and provide essential service to 
approximately one-half the number of visitors presently using the facilities com- 
prising the physical plant. 
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A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile for maintaining the roads 
and trails in areas administered by the Service for the past vear, and estimated 
for the current and budget years is shown in the following tabulation: 


Roads | Trails Totals 


1955 fiscal year: 
Total mileages...........-. a i Sa a 7, 017. 56 8, 219. 63 | 15, 237. 19 
Total available... ......--- : iad a $3, 606, 549 $643, 451 $4, 250, 000 
Percent of total. ......-.-.--- i Gi , ie5 ; -| 84. 85 15.15 100 
Per mile cost i $514 | 78 $279 
1956 fiscal year: 
Total mileages__ svnisaese tins -| 6, 816 8, 089 | 14, 905 
Total estimated to be available........_-- Tcinaneo dell $3, 644, 932 $647, 935 | $4, 292, 867 
Percent of total 3 Saitek wns x” ot 84. 92 15. 08 100 
rer miieet. ......tott..... 5 FRR ne anon SEdedeT ec dots $535 | $80 $288 
1957 fiseal year: 
Total mileages---......--- cas oetibled sf 6, 890 8, 319 15, 209 
I 4d Oavneakna sotbG ates Gucmeradeaon ..| $3,827,414 $676, 486 $4, 503, 900 
a ee ‘ 84.98 | 15. 02 100 
Per mie ee is... . ci ett Sika had J . $555 $81 $296 


2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities, $5,654,100 


Adjusted “EFF 2 sie 
appropri- | Decreases | Base, 1957 | —* Increases 
ation ” 
| | 


Subactivity 





| 
| 


(a) National parks, monuments, and other 
areas $3, 916, 165 | $3, 916, 165 | $4, 672, 100 $755, 935 
(6) National capital parks___.........--- a 26 oe 885, 268 982, 000 06, 732 


4, 801, 433 |... | 4,801, 433 | 5,654, 100 | 852, 667 
! 
The increase of $755,935 under this subactivity is requested for the following 
purposes: 


1. For new areas and areas for which only token amounts have heretofore 

been made available_ $25, 200 
2. For maintaining, heating, and prov iding caretaker services, McKinley 

Park Hotel_- 53, 510 
3. For maintenance and operation of new facilities for which no funds 

have been appropriated_- - -_- 129, 581 
4. For leasing of commercial communication facilities 41,015 
5. For wage rate increases already effected but for which no increased 

funds have been made available____ 62, 124 
6. For additional permanent and temporary pe rsonnel____- ‘ 209, 581 
7. For supplies, materials, equipment, travel, transportation, ete___-- 234, 924 


755, 935 


NEW AREAS AND AREAS FOR WHICH ONLY TOKEN AMOUNTS HAVE HERETOFORE BEEN 
PROVIDED—$25, 200 


The following tabulation shows the new areas and the areas for which only 
token amounts have heretofore been provided for buildings and utilities mainte- 
nance, and the amount requested for each in this estimate: 








} 
Amount cur- | Amount re- 
rently avail- | Ler 
erein 





City of Refuge National Historical Park, T. H_.---- at $6, 000 E 

Edison Laboratory National Monument ‘dail 4 10, 000 10, 000 
Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla._.................-.-.- : 5, 350 | 5, 050 
Fort Union National Monument, N. Mex | 2, 400 | 2, 400 
Virgin Islands national historic site, Virgin Islands 1, 350 3, 100 1,780 
Totals 1, 650 26, 850 | 25, 200 
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aintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 


by areas and offices show ing the aj propriation oon, change, and estimate for 1957 


Name of area 


Roads and trails 


. ’ 
Appropria- 


| tion base, 


Abraham Lincoln--..------- idl 
eae eS onwendeialal 
Adams...- 
Apatow JohnevR:........-....iss. 
Antietam. 
Appomattox ( Yourthouse......-...| 
Badlands 
Bandelier - sed icseuns 
Big Bend- : 
Big Hole Battle sfield - saul 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison___| 
Blue Ridge- | 
Bryce Canyon-.- 
Cabrillo-Channel Islands-_-- 
a ape Hatteras and Fort Rale igh 
Capitol Reef : 
Capulin Mountain 
Carlsbad Caverns ae 
Castillo de San Marcos- - - 
Cedar Breaks 
Chalmette 
Chickamauga-C hattanooga. - 
City of Refuge (Hawaii) - 
Colonial. - 
Colorado a are © ou 
Coulee Dam --.----.---- iene 
Cowpens 


Crater Lake - -- ick wosseeeeen on 


Craters of the Moon. 
Camberand Gap........-..-.... | 
Custer Battlefield - 
Death Valley. ...-.--..-.-------..- 
De Soto 
Devils Postpile 
Devils Tower 
Dinosaur - - -- 
Edison Laboratory 
Effigy Mounds. -- 
Everglades a 
Foothills 
Fort Caroline-_- ab 
SI I in ccetiinemnen se tksndniigioenss 
Fort Frederica 
Fort Jefferson a ees 
Fort Laramie _-- Seeded CAEN 
Fort McHenry aes anal 
Fort Necessity Diletta ae 
Fort Pulaski 
Fort Sumter 
Fort Union 
Fort Vancouver 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania. 
George Washington Birthplace___| 
George Washington Carver ------ } 
Gettysburg Soke aides ebtad | 
Glacier : | 
Grand C anyon National Monu- 
ment and National Park 
Grand Teton 
Great Sand Dunes.-.- seemed 
Great Smoky Mountains. ma 
Guilford Courthouse aint 
Hampton a aiaaioeae ae 
Harpers Ferry ---- 
Hawaii 
Homestead 
Hopewell Village__- 
Hot Springs- 
Hovenweep 
Independence._- 
Isle Royale : 
Jefferson National 
Memorial 
Jewel. Cave.......... 
Joshua Tree 
Katmai 
Kennesaw Mountain-.------ 


1957 


$450 
25, 000 | 
160 

400 

1, 610 
2, 000 
40, 000 
15, 000 
111, 140 
100 

5, 000 
210, 596 
500 


, 300 


9 
4,000 |___- 


8, 000 

), 000 

1, 200 

3, 500 | 
900 

7, 200 


15, 000 
22° 600 
2, 200 | 


, 250 
8,000 | 
10, 500 
6, 000 
59, 182 | 
500 | 
500 
5, 000 
19, 380 
1, 500 | 
23, 887 | 
5, 000 | 
400 | 
1, 200 
500 | 
200 | 
300 
1, 200 
50 | 
2, 500 
100 | 





300 
10, 500 | 
2, 500 
1, 500 
15, 000 | 
266, 997 | 


128, 860 | 
2, 800 | 
203, 976 | 
1, 000 
1, 900 
7, 500 | 
59, 823 
800 | 


| 
107, 676 | 
| 
| 
| 


1,900 | 


13, 000 | 

600 | 
1, 400 | 
9, 000 | 


100 | 
400 
25, 000 | 


2, 000 


Estimate, 





Breakdown of the activities 


Buildings, utilities, ete. 


Appropria- 


Estimate, 














Change | 1957 = | Change | 1957 

sani siciiieieapla lla ananicien oe ee 
$20 $470 | $10, 660 | $640 $11, 300 
3, 750 | 28, 750 35,574 | 8, 526 44, 100 
10 | 170 | 8, 650 | 160 8, 810 
10 | 410 | 5, 900 1, 300 7, 200 
50 1, 660 | 8, 600 | 1, 060 9, 660 
500 1, 500 | 8, 390 1, 410 9, 800 
—3, 950 | 36, 050 | 8, 450 | 800 9, 250 
ap oer 15, 000 | 13, 110 1, 990 15, 100 
acaeiacs 111, 140 | 42,169 | 14,831 57, 000 
aed 150° A 15D | 1 300 ” 080 
‘ 5, 150 | » 201 880 2, 080 
11,340 | 221, 936 | 133, 936 13, 764 147, 700 
1, 000 | 34, 500 | 15, 840 1, 960 17, 800 
300 | 300 | 6, 290 | 910 7, 200 
—930 | 8, 370 | 93, 132 2, 968 96, 100 
4 4, 000 | 2, 400 300 2, 700 
| 3, 000 300 200 | 500 
5, 000 | 25, 000 | 70, 216 11, 384 | 81, 600 
40 | 1, 240 | 12,120 | 4,680 | 16, 800 
200 | 3, 700 | 1, 800 | 1, 050 | 2, 850 
_ 30 | 930 | 11, 330 | 1, 970 | 13, 300 
3,810 | 21,010 31, 241 7, 259 | 38, 500 
, 500 500 |__-- | ~—- 6, 000 6, 000 
3, 950 | 18, 950 | 51,728 | 10,772 62, 500 
can 22, 600 6, 740 850 7, 590 
2, 800 5, 000 | 30,998 | 4,002 35, 000 
ad Peo 150 50 | 200 
10, 500 121, 750 | 66, 666 10, 034 | 76, 700 
400 8, 400 | 2, 250 1, 150 | 3, 400 
—4, 960 5, 540 | 19,000 | 3, 200 | 22, 200 
_ 180 | _6, 180 | 12, 800 700 13, 500 
7,700 | 76, 882 | 42, 924 5, 976 48, 900 
10 | 610 4, 090 500 4, 590 
See 500 | cca ‘ 300 
250 | 5, 250 | 7, 090 1,010 8, 100 
5, 500 | 24, 880 | 9, 100 500 9, 600 
secs: aso |-vowncavsenelnnsnustases mene 10, 000 
} »* | 3, 500 4, 300 
1, me 24, vo 49, 999 7,001 57, 000 
3 a 
10 | 410 | 300 5, 050 5, 350 

40 | 1, 240 6, 650 1, 600 8, 28 
20 | 520 | 8, 310 1, 190 9, 500 
10 | 210 | 17,770 | 2.630 20, 400 
Die 300 | 16, 600 400 17, 000 
40 | 1, 240 | 16, 210 3, 990 20, 200 
eee ae 50 | 2, 020 180 2, 200 
7 2, 570 | 13,270 | 6,230 19, 500 
10 110 | 12,580 | 1,220 13, 800 
450 | 2 eee a 2, 400 2, 400 
100 | 400 7, 480 | 420 7, 900 
300 10, 800 18,870 | 3,530 22, 400 
80 2, 580 | 9,786 | 1,014 10, 800 
50 1, 550 4, 100 300 4, 400 
450 15, 450 45,560 | 7,140 52, 770 
—9, 700 257, 297 | 144, 545 26, 655 171, 200 
8, 650 116, 326 | 72, 610 18, 990 91, 600 
6, a 186, - eo | 26,876 | 78, 700 
: , 250 500 1,750 
7, 020 210, 996 | 92,716 | 23,084 115, 800 
30 | 1, 030 | 9, 250 | 950 10, 200 
—i, 180 | 720 | 5,800 | 2, 700 8, 500 
—6, 980 520 | 17, 100 1, 700 18, 800 
3, 000 | 62, 823 | 47, 594 2, 806 50, 400 
eonwel 800 1, 950 150 2, 100 
60 1, 960 11, 550 | 1, 350 12, 900 
a0 13, a0 76, 117 8, 683 84, 800 
‘ 30 | 500 20 520 
40 1, 440 | 89, 738 20, 962 110, 700 
1, 300 10, 300 | 56, 768 12, 732 69, 500 
100 | 31, 334 2, 166 33, 500 
400 | 1, 100 900 | 2, 000 
1, 300 26, 300 | 4, 150 1,850 6, 000 
—970 1, 030 7, 720 | 980 8, 700 





feast 


nha nolan nn ili a it: ait ath Slat times 2 er ee nee eee 


2 ee 
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Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities Breakdown of the activities 
by areas and offices showing the appropriation base, change, and estimate for 
1957—Continued 

















Roads and trails | Buildings, utilities, ete. 
. | } 
Name of area A ppropria- Retteente | Appropria- etienntn 
tion base, | Change | 1087 “: | tion base, | Change | esT me 
1957 er a | ee r 
Kings Mountain... ‘ $5,000 | $—950 | $4, 050 $5,110 | $1,290 | $6, 400 
' Lake Mead. : ai 68, 920 14, 400 | 83, 320 69, 199 | 15, 201 84, 400 
: Lassen Voleanic ; 65,911 | 6,800 72,711 | 48,570 | —-7, 530 56, 100 
5 Lava Beds ; | 21, 000 | 3, 500 24, 500 | 5, 240 1, 760 7, 000 
Lehman Caves. -- ‘ 1, 200 100 1, 300 5, 400 3, 000 8, 400 
Mammoth Cave.. ‘ ! 39, 545 4, 460 44, 005 35, 894 | 8, 406 44, 300 
4 Manassas. -- - asd ‘ ‘ 2, 000 | 50 2, 050 | 8,870 | 1, 330 | 10, 200 
7 Mesa Verde. _-_-.---- om 64, 654 | 5, 500 70, 154 55, 039 6, O61 62, 000 
' Millerton Lake. . i 6,000 | 300 | 6, 300 22, 940 2, 060 | 25, 000 
OO on, oc ctumecteeests 200 | 10 | 210 | 5, 460 | 740 | 6, 200 
Morristown kG daockad <nhalbbanert 5, 000 150 5, 150 20, 910 2, 310 | 23, 220 
: Mound City group--- nae 400 10 | 410 4, 640 260 4, 900 
Mount MeKinley-_.........-.- 81,500 | 4,000 | 85, 500 32, 38b | 59, 019 | 91, 400 
: Mount Rainier. - . vaemenis 206,166 | 13,000 219, 166 101,755 | 14, 545 | 116, 300 
$ Mount Rushmore aie 3, 000 290 3, 290 | 17, 380 | 1, 420 | 18, 800 
: Muir Woods i on 900 | 400 | 1, 300 5, 610 890 | 6, 500 
: Natchez Trace areas. - ; 101, 868 | 5, 520 | 107, 388 | 99, 648 17, 652 | 117, 300 
; Ocmulgee tees 1, 600 50 1,650 | 5, 910 790 6, 700 
Olympic = J ; 156, 477 11, 675 168, 152 64, 518 | 8, 482 73, 000 
Oregon Caves....--- paaied 4, 500 | 300 4, 800 1,650 | = 1, 250 | 2, 900 
Organ Pipe Cactus. 9, 000 3, 000 12,000 | 4, 200 600 | 4, 800 
Perry’s Victory ; 519 20 539 6, 493 | 707 | 7, 200 
Petersburg and Poplar Grove-.-- 8, 000 —790 | 7, 210 11, 530 550 | 12, 080 
Petrified Forest : a 16, 000 1, 000 17, 000 10, 460 | 940 | 11, 400 
Pinnacles ; .| 2, 300 1, 400 3, 700 | 2, 620 | 280 | 2, 900 
Pipe Spring Sed bbe 500 20 520 | 2, 360 | 1, 000 | 3, 350 
Pipestone che i of 800 | 800 | 1, 800 100 | 1, 900 
Platt thimabnta btintndecey 12, 400 | 750 | 13, 150 18, 850 | 5, 150 | 24, 000 
: Richmond 7 : 3, 500 100 3, 600 8, 210 1, 200 | 9, 500 
Rocky Mountain ead 87, 911 | 8, 580 | 06, 441 50,108 | 21, 792 | 80, 900 
Roosevelt-Vanderbilt areas 2 4, 300 130 4, 430 63, 757 9, 243 73, 000 
Saguaro cae sats 10,600} 2,400} 13,000 | 2, 500 | 700 | 3, 200 
Saint Croix Island ................| 800 | 20 820 2, 600 > | 2, 600 
; Salem Maritime pias 200 | 10 | 210 | 10, 647 | 1, 053 | 11, 700 
i San Juan cikee wees - ; 1, 900 1,100 3, 000 
j GC Batis don cecscccbectvcce 1, 600 50 1, 650 12, 800 4, 280 17, 080 
; i (ree aut 2, 500 |_..- | 2, 500 3, 300 300 3, 600 
: Sequoia-Kings Canyon--..-.....- 196, 078 8, 033 | 204, 111 125, 808 18, 692 144, 500 
Shadow Mountain................ 2, 000 580 2, 580 | 6, 780 1, 920 8, 700 
I ns ee a tcw aie a 76, 460 6, 250 82,710 | 70,044 | 14,656 84, 700 
a | 20, 000 | —400 | 19, 600 26, 570 3, 830 30, 400 
Sitka-Glacier Bay..............- 500 | 2, 200 2, 700 3, 660 5, 340 9, 000 
Southwestern National Monu- 
; I itiidincs oembitniniice owe 66, 557 | 10, 400 | 76, 957 | 86, 068 | 34, 032 | 120, 100 
: Statue of Liberty areas........___- 2, 100 60 | 2, 160 | 79, 963 10, 137 90, 100 
Stones River.............. suueine 400 | 10 | 410 | 6, 150 | 950 | 7, 100 
Theodore Roosevelt_..............} 17, 000 3, 000 | 20, 000 | 21, 490 | 3, 110 24, 600 
i Timpanogos Cave..............-- 1, 500 100 | 1, 600 | 4, 000 | 700 | 4, 700 
; Vicksburg - .....-.-- Jabisneaand 20, 000 | 600 | 20, 600 | 7, 780 | 4, 420 | 32, 200 
; Virgin Islands national historic | 
; in sleibbddetEbsedsscdeesdke jin aubewidex | saints 1, 350 1, 750 | 3, 100 
! We NIG a Sac cntocawecwesces 6, 000 | 500 | 6, 500 | 11, 270 | 430 | 11, 700 
{ RR agers Ss we ef 5 hee ae 800 | 100 | 900 1, 490 | 110 1, 600 
i Wind Cave______- a dndewtitdend 16, 042 | 1, 750 | 17, 792 21, 860 | 6, 140 28, 000 
: Wright Brothers__-..............-| 1, 500 | 250 | 1, 750 | 6, 360 730 | 7, 090 
{ PD A cho Sicaatewaadae ‘ 508,027 | —33, 830 | 474, 197 | 247, 823 | 54, 577 | 302, 400 
! a.) seavsaawsncteee 272, 34 15,915 | 288,264) 245,140! 25,040 | 270, 180 
NS 5 Ac akubiudegdcctbheente roaiinaa = ieee id 
Zion. _--..- rs Be ee | 50, 996 4, 300 | 55, 296 | 36, 187 5, 813 42, 000 
Nationa: Capital Parks_--_-_.--_- d 18], 666 | 13, 200 | 194, 866 | 885, 268 | 96, 732 | 982, 000 
Museum Laboratory-_............- a = oe 89, 832 15, 068 104, 900 
‘ EE CS dvb io nce cde ceuan $2, 194 5, 500 | 37, 694 | 34, 634 2, 366 37, 000 
: Re os aig winele wee 33, 864 5, 000 | 38, 864 32, 939 | 3, 061 36, 000 
NG fb Dia wean aasicnnak 32, 360 | 5, 500 | 37, 860 | 37, 297 | 2, 703 | 40, 000 
Region 4 office... _.. Se ee ae 32, 504 | 5, 300 37, 804 | 35, 452 2, 748 38, 200 
Region 5 office____......_-- necuaii 19, 556 7, 680 27, 236 | 34, 842 842 34, 000 
Washington office 30, 106 | 3, 000 | 33, 106 | 29, 712 5, 288 35, 000 
Sanitary engineering services | 
i (Publie Health Service) _.......-|---- : 20, 000 — 2, 500 17, 500 
| co Le | 4, 292, 867 211, 033 4, 503, 900 4, 801, 433 852, 667 5, 654, 100 
| | 


71815—56——-17 
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MAINTENANCE OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Krrwan. Will the increase requested bring your maintenance 
work up to a reasonable standard? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many additional employees, both seasonal and 
permanent, does the increase provide for? 

Mr. Wirrx. We will have to furnish that figure. 

(The information follows:) 


The increase will provide for 46 permanent positions and approximately 195, 
or 65 man-years of seasonal employment. 


LAND FOR CITY OF REFUGE PARK, HAWAII 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status in acquisition of the land for the 
City of Refuge Park in Hawaii? 

Mr. Wirtu. It is in the process of donation; in fact, the titles are 
being cleared now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who has the titles now? 

Mr. Wirrn. They are in private ownership. 

Mr. Atuten. They are in the ownership, of the Bishop estate in 
Hawaii, and the Territory will secure them. 

Mr. Krrwan. And they will turn it over to the Government? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Park Service? 

Mr. Wirtnu. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. You will want to hang onto that once you getfTit. 
Never let anyone take it away from you. 

Mr. Wirtx. We will not. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 

















1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Program by activities: | 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities..............-..| $8, 677, 795 $6, 521, 737 $4, 400, 000 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights: | 
(a) Lands.- a ine ee ; iis nian coll 2, 021, 260 1, 739, 900 750, 000 
(6) Water rights. _- ae ois aaah 17, 093 71, 586 50, 000 
a I ci eR bie nin ins , ‘ aie 1, 383, 000 BUG Be lecnnncddceidos 
*. Roads ead trellé........,-.....4; 1, 636, 082 | 15, Ge lo siiseesi hdl 
FOO Ns a Bio iy ARs Re nnn cued cah 8, 735, 230 9, 764, 847 5, 200, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward__......-.......----- | —8, 880,433 | —4, 339,847 |_....-..------ 
Recovery of prior year obligations Sie en ws dg haanlein -| OED Bs cinncantmedetdlnninn dbase 
Unobligated balance carried forward__-..--- cee dae Gill | PRO hiscacodsecedn<datuissietea. 
Approprsmtion (GGHRSIA) q. «...a5 son ites 2-3 wis os dt 4, 106, 695 5, 425, 000 5, 200, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








{ Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
} 
} icine aia ci acca Maat nied 
} NATIONAL PARK SERVICE | | 
; Total number of permanent positions... ta 90 77 172 
{ Full-time equivalent of all other positions. —— 69 156 69 
3 Average number of all employees. - alee 148 208 109 
Number of employees at end of year. -- : 201 260 150 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades | 
Average salary __. $4, 790 | $5, 174 $5, 190 
Average grade : GS8-7.0 | GS-7.1 | GS-7.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary... $3, 758 | $3,814 $3, 844 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $548, 525 $377, 305 $204, 492 
Positions other than permanent i 220, 306 544, 969 240, 843 
} Regular pay above 52-week base 2, 118 1, 594 
Payment above basic rates 11, 442 8, 104 4,746 
Total personal services 932, 062 540, O81 
02 Travel 62, 370 34, 410 
q 03 Transportation of things 17, 040 | 9, 400 
} 04 Communication services | 7, 440 4, 105 
4 05 Rents and utility services 86, 690 47. 825 
5 06 Printing and reproduction. , 4! 4, 650 2, 480 
07 Other contractual services 470, 603 560, 630 309, 285 
08 Supplies and materials__- 218, 332 260, 100 143, 490 
09 Equipment-_- ; 129, 133 153, 730 84, 810 
10 Lands and structures. 6, 125, 048 7, 333, 915 | 4, 020, 430 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__- ‘ 104 123 | 69 
15 Taxes and assessments_. ; ; 5, 497 | 6, 545 3, 615 
Total, National Park Service - - ------ 7, 880, 324 | 9, 425, 205 5, 200, 000 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF | 
COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions sii 60 | 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- | 12 | 7 
Average number of all employees 64 36 
Number of employees at end of year- 74 | 40) 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary .........-.-.- iced erate ik uaa taeda aia dee $5, 166 | 5, 584 
Average grade GS8-7.6 | GS-7.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - $4, 295 $4, 488 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions.. if ‘ | $231, 45% $138, 750 
Positions other than permanent__.- 31, 469 18, 750 
Regular pay above 52-week base ; 880 625 
-"ayment above basic rates ‘ 8, 568 4, 375 
Other payments for personal services om 
Total personal services_.--..---- 272, 369 | 162, 500 
02 Travel_- weer aecaaliae ; 21, 902 12, 500 
03 Transport: ation of things. —_ sii alk 1, 752 1, 250 
04 Communication services.............---- : 1, 894 | 1, 250 
05 Rents and utility services__- 2, 682 1, 250 
06 Printing and reproduction ----------- ; eae 4, we 2, 500 
07 Other contractual services ilalibi ; 99, 275 50, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__- ‘ ere eed 14, 770 7, 500 
OG BWomioment.............. seni i . een 1, 093 625 
10 Lands and structures. ..-........-. ns 2 434, 958 100, 115 
15 Taxes and assessments__--.-.-------- ’ aad 137 62 
Subtotal Be 854, 928 | 339, 552 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsiste nce___.- i 22 | 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads----.-..-..--.------------ 854, 906 339, 552 


es eo aed theme nninccnsannuneeaueeee 8, 735, 230 9, 764, 847 $5, 200, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 





NS so iirnaid aR nin ik nade aeeaaneeeawe | $4, 125, 000 $5, 425, 000 | $5, 200, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and_ expe nses, ‘Office of Solicitor, | | 

NED A canincius oenimeciaucdesechensecnscaal —18, 305 | stp ib lescpdion ak lascnbecnubtned 

Adjusted appropriation. ___...........-- Sees il 4, 106, 695 | 5, 425, 000 | 5, 200, 000 
Balance brought forward: | 

ih ccctthcisiam bhp taacnadis rthedenkacnesioed 8, 880, 433 | OO Oe Bidncccoscsns 
Obligated______- istic nities eines abu sewa we iiewen carat | 6, 875, 736 6, 014, 569 6, 574, 416 
cote ; poate eee 
Total budget authorizations available_............_---- | 19,862,864) 15, 779, 416 11,7 774, 416 


al ce ee 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
| i 








Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations... ..........--..---.----.--- } 9. 508. 448 K 2, 705, 000 | 4, 254, 000 
Out of prior authorizations..._-- sala ip on deinbanbieaianteaaieel ne en 6, 500, 000° 2, 200, 000 
Cita enlace tineabeetetagias 
Total expenditures..............-..-.--------- sities | 9,508,448 | 9, 205, 000 6, 454, 000 
Balance carried forward: i 
i | I cet css 
NE teh cat cas ceGdbaknedewakonenishebibeanennnbie j 6, O14, 569 | 6, 574, 416 5, 320, 416 
Total expenditures and balances_-_-..........-..---.---- 19, 862, 864 15, 779, 416 11, 774, 416 








Mr. Kirwan. For construction the appropriation for 1956 was 
$5,425,000. The request for 1957 is $5,200,000. We will insert into 
the record at this time pages 86, 88, 89, and 90, and also a breakdown 
of the construction program in areas. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

1. Visitor facilities, $2,199,800: 
(a) Lodging and dining accommodations: (1) Utilities— 


| 
| 


I al ett $793, 600 
(6) Campgrounds and picnic areas: 
(1) Comfort stations, fireplaces, tables, etc.....---- 470, 300 : 
(2) Utilities—water, sewer, power_......_..----.-- 296, 300 : 
(c) Information and interpretive facilities: ; 
(1) Contact stations, museums, exhibits_.._.__._____- 603, 800 ; 
(2) Utilities—water, sewer, power_......-.-------- 35, 800 } 





2. Management and protection facilities, $1,765,200: 
(a) Buildings: 











LT 188, 800 i 
ad ca sna seid dl Sl a thar alts hha WO 120, 100 ; 
i ak al asia 843, 900 ; 
(b) Utilities: ! 
a ae a el Seana gad 252, 800 : 
NM cre eae Ee re es A ar 181, 600 
I oc i a a gs ae et ee 26, 600 i 
(c) Miscellaneous: (1) Fences, signs, boat landings______ _--- 151, 400 A 
3. Advance planning, museum exhibit construction, and rehabilitation 
In NIIRN FO i asec cel lee ea ee Be ue are ee 435, 000 
ith: tiie nh iabetieheadcs neta hostage Aw adekcd ids abkiedcdeeee 4, 400, 000 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights . 
‘ies : | 
Subactivities | Appropr- | Decreases | Base 1957 | awor | me Increases ! 
a . Ratt = | | : 
(e) Lands............- tvcnmnccieece, SD | $750,000 |......------ | $750,000 | — $750, 000 
(6) Water rights patie ake ceamnane 25, 000 | a 50, 000 ow 50, 000 ; 
Total ..| 775,000 775, 000 | Scandic | 800, 000 | 800, 000 | 











Note.—(a) Lands, $750,000: The estimate of $750,000 is the same as that eitemeait for 1956. 
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The areas comprising the national park system have a gross acreage of ap- 
proximately 22,570,000 acres, of which approximately 694,000 acres are not in 
Federal ownership. Although these privately owned lands amount to only about 
3 percent of the gross area of the system, the difficulties they impose upon the 
administration, development, and maintenance of the areas in which they lie 
are out of all proportion to their extent. It has not been possible to undertake 
many needed projects because of the inholdings. Their existence makes possible 
private developments and operations of facilities within the boundaries of areas 
over which there is no Service control. Valuable forests in them can be cut; 
undesirable resorts can be operated; real-estate subdivisions can be established; 
land-scarring mining operations can be conducted; and other damaging uses can 
be conducted, which, in many instances, affect adjacent Federal lands. In 
many areas, the visiting public is appalled to find that it is excluded from choice 
areas because of the ‘“‘Keep Out” signs on privately owned lands. Every effort 
is being made to acquire non-Federal lands through the media of donation and 
exchange, but the lands thus obtained have been few, and, in the case of exchange, 
have generally been relatively low in monetary value. The estimate is broken 
down by the two types of land acquisition funds as follows: 


Appropriated, Estimate, 
1956 1957 
General land acquisition wee ; $250, 000 $250, 000 
Matching-land acquisition (50-50)... _- aa : - ee 500, 000 500, 000 
RUE, FA bs Yh ae ae a a 750, 000 750, 000 


GENERAL LAND ACQUISITION, $250,000 


The estimate of $250,000 is requested to acquire the most important of the 
privately owned lands that may be offered for sale at reasonable prices. ‘This 
amount, together with the matching (50-50) funds of $500,000 referred to in the 
following paragraph, will provide a total of $1,250,000 for acquisitions during 
the 1957 fiscal year. If such an amount is made available each year for the 
next 15 or 20 years, the inholding problem will be close to a solution. 


MATCHING LAND ACQUISITION, $500,000 


This estimate of $500,000 is to permit matching with Federal funds a like 
amount to be donated by a private donor to provide a total, including the general 
land-acquisition sum, of $1,250,000 to acquire privately owned lands lying within 
the boundaries of areas administered by the Service. The amount of $500,000 
was donated during the 1955 fiscal year to match the appropriated funds, and 
the amount of $500,000 has been received for the 1956 fiscal vear. The Service 
is confident that it will obtain the matching donations for the 1957 fiseal year. 

The following is a partial list of some of the most important privately owned 
tracts to be acquired: 


j yi l tex 
Area and location Acreage Estimated 





value 

Big Bend National Park, Tex--- a : = 3, 750 $125, 000 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison, National Monument, Colo 7 hosskessutl 100 25, 000 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va sisi 5O 75, 000 
Chiricahua National Monument, Ariz_._--.---- —_— 7 ‘ 160 10, 000 
Fl Morro National Monument, N. Mex ss ven 4 ya elite 200 10, 000 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa : ante 100 50, 000 
Glacier National Park, Mont a ‘ ‘ 4 800 250, 000 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. _.---- con sad ewes bac a 20 100, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo i a a ee il s es 500 300, 000 
Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif. ............--..-- Z sit 4, 000 50. 000 
Kings Canyon National Park, Calif.._....._-- aioe at oe 300 20. 000 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif__._---- hale & j 7 500 100, 000 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash ¥S Z fe 150 60, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo altars ; ; : 750 250, 000 
Yosemite National Park, Calif... - ee tact aide Wea aed . 350 250. 000 

ibn ienkn di eataae cele Dele auntaeeniapadeenedensamacannelleah 11, 730 $1, 675, 000 





Note.—A total listing of the 694,000 acres of privately owned lands in the national park system would 
show an estimated value of about $27,500,000. 
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Buildings and utilities construction program, 1957 fiscal year 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


RIND Date Si see ak i I Be $697, 800 
RR ARSE 3 ge ek Ak ee Pe a la 1, 254, 000 
RMD Ar eee ee BAe OL wo uavlveduddene$scoekGuee 763, 600 
A a ors eka are eh AS Stak i fae h 5 a ee 635, 400 
Reston 5. .<..... a ee os re i Bs ot eae dr. 388, 500 
Dee NIEMNNEUOSER cto ois ta Sandee Wwe ste ane 225, 700 
PINNIIID RRTIN ote i i ee ae dt, oe aktee 135, 000 
Rehabilitation of historic structures........................--...- 100, 000 
Pare es pe CO 2 9c Skee isk ce ens scoubs ote 200, 000 

enn CE 6s eos cwcn cde. cel eeexic cele wnies 4, 400, 000 


Note.—Total estimates are given for all items in this program and are based 
on the following percentages: 


Buildings and utilities: Percent 
I a al ri ela 85 
Contingencies________- Sn i a a ir that a oo en 5 
a rr, it CROWN os ames ane can eneiene 10 

No a ak a a a ner 100 


Buildings, utilities, and other facilities—projects making up 
the 1957 fiscal year budget estimate 


Area and project Amount 
Region 1: 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreation Area (North Caro- 
lina): 
Day-use facilities and utility buildings, Bodie Island_------ $70, 000 
Comfort station and utilities, Cape Hatteras Lighthouse---- 30, 000 


Everglades National Park (Florida): 
Flamingo area development: Public-use building, utilities, 


employee housing, campground, and picnic area facilities... 266, 900 
Fort Caroline National Memorial (Florida): Public-use building 
(completion), employee housing, utilities, ete__....._..----- 75, 000 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (North Carolina): 
Oconaluftee ranger station, housing, utilities, utility buildings __ 68, 800 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tennessee): Camp- 
I Ge sn een ndabdkbeaen bandits atinee 45, 600 
Mammoth Cave National Park (Kentucky): Comfort station, 
shaft, lift and utilities, snowball dining room____.__..-_-_-- 124, 800 
Shenandoah National Park (Virginia): Addition to sewage dis- 
IE nti en ecniene deed dnhast ddebadue deeeitend 16, 700 
Se a ie aa asian tetparein cba eeeblaaneeien 697, 800 
Region 2: 
Badlands National Monument (South Dakota): Reconstruction 
a he ee ialaeiin 25, 000 
Dinosaur National Monument (Utah): Reliefing of fossils, quarry 
i a at ts ia a a Str i a acai OA a Bes 21, 700 
Glacier National Park (Montana): Utilities, Rising Sun and Lake 
RN ee et a eee ON 219, 000 
Grand Teton National Park (Wyoming): Employee housing and 
Ui a sf se ee ee ee ee 225, 000 
Mount Rushmore National Monument (South Dakota): 
Compiotion of amnmentet ao nin cc kk cc cine cneaccounossss 125, 000 
Development of utilities, water supply, street lighting. -__-__ 92, 500 
Restoration of sculptors studio. __............-..-.------ 25, 000 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyoming): 
Utilities, canyon and lake lodge areas__.._.........--.-.- 410, 800 
Employee housing, canyon area_._............----------- 90, 000 
SNES PUN HD rg rate tud aaa hie on cehuaws eae 20, 000 
Nr a a aircon ik ha pied caea einai die itiTa dite is teninb brain iis 1, 254, 000 


aC en PS A a IE LET 8 nerf es bs Sach BTA nce SIR A Ett ETE Sid 


sna ae ea ht a inc SS MeO ac ttle i EER AE: Ae RT Mee 


Pewee ore 
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Buildings, utilities, and other facilities—projects making up 
the 1957 fiscal year budget estimate—Continued 
Area and project {mount 
Region 3: 
Big Bend National Park (Texas): 
Employe e housing and utilities__ 
C ‘ampground development 


$175, 500 
50, 000 


LIN 


i Bryce Canyon National Park (U tah): 
Employee housing - ia cata et Naw th tata ti 37, 800 
C ‘ampground developme nt__ ance 52, 100 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park (New Mexico): Exhibits, public 
1 use building_____-_-_- bila tt te a cere Ol hth Ogee Fate 40, 000 
Grand Canyon National Park (Arizona): Dev elopment of 
Se ee - 223, 500 
3 Great Sand Dunes National Monument (Colorado): C ampground 
j development_ - - - hath die ehes era , 16, 400 
j Lake Mead national recreation area (Nevada): Utilities (portion), 
I eho. sical tals di mica ahasin ina iathe ii cincaten 74, 000 
Organ Pipe Cactus N: vtional Monument (Arizona): Employee 
housing, campground development, public-use building_ - - -- ~~ 94, 300 
I I cde eal Ue Le ol waded danke duié 763, 600 


Region 4: 
Crater Lake National Park (Oregon): Campground development 
SOO YO TE ook Sok on doe see ccan-- aA 150, 000 
Hawaii National Park (Territory of Hawaii): Improvements to 


water storage tanks and employees’ quarters__..___._---- at 86, 400 
Mount Rainier National Park (Washington): 
enero 19, 300 
Box Canyon viewpoint development_-—-___-......--------- 32, 000 
SG RIS ak kb oo wlctded Inbdwe die waddonboucese 3, 600 
ii itd dtitGhinlenndine dbdddet ones dane 0%e 15, 000 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park (California): E arene 
sr San eg 75, 000 
Yosemite National Park (California): U 'tilities, Rocky Point_. ae. 74, 100 
Improvements and expansion, sewage- -disposal wieght. ....<.. 165, 000 
NINE CIN ois ii cts rarer rasiniatn eaetined Rawistem wed seks 15, 000 
I dna coccinea} anendinedenecuce nencen 6: 635 ), , 400 
Region 5: 
Hampton National Historic Site (Maryland): Reroofing mansion _ 35, 300 
Independence National Historic Park (Pennsylvania): Demo- 
Sy ape Eiri lates linea ig Ag ae a 64, 200 


Isle Royale National Park (Michigan): 
Utilities, Rock Harbor 

} I eS 8 

{ Statue of Liberty National Monument (New York): 

Demolition of obsolete structures 

Up a Sa 

Walls and gates, grading and seeding, planting in residence 


152, 000 
6, 000 


29, 500 
56, 700 


o ridlbettace 


ine en IO IB ick 6 ici oo Sida enetincnsincusows 44, 800 

i quecenemneen a 
; I mmaciin 388, 500 

National capital parks: 

Memorial Overlook, Roosevelt Island_...........--_-.-------- 114, 700 

Water system, Fletchers Boat House................--------- 9, 400 

ee ee nein oa nun aa awww awa 23, 500 

Old Stone House—Restoration—M Street___________________- 41, 200 

Flagpole installation, Washington Monument---___.....------- 13, 400 

Heating and cooling system, Jefferson Memorial_____....-.---- 23, 500 


"LOGML TOR TGGIOTIAL CREED DATES. 6 6 oo oo occ nw cenencneuse 225, 700 
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MISSION 66 


Mr. Kirwan. Getting back to Mission 66, I am going to make a 
request that you furnish the committee a concrete report on that. 
You probably gave one to the Budget Bureau and I do not see why we 
should not have one here. The reason that I am requesting it is that I 
read and hear a lot about it. If we are going to do any appropriating 
for it, I would like to see a report on it. 

Mr. Wirru. We are in the process of clearing it now, and I hope to 
have it cleared so that I can submit it to the committee in the next 
few days. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to have you submit it to the committee 
in the next few days, Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Wier. All right. 


BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Krrwan. Will the amount requested for buildings and utilities 
be enough to keep up with the expansion and concessionaire facilities? 
Take, for example, Yellowstone Park. I have been there many, many 
times. Are we going to undertake considerable expansion in that park? 
The concessionaires are going to spend a lot of money there. Now, 
let us take, for example, the Smoky Mountain Park. I do not think 
there is anything in that park besides the campsites. It is a close race 
between the human beings and the bears as to who has the rights, and 
from what I have seen the bears have first choice. Ido not think there 
is anything in the Smoky Mountains besides the camping grounds. 
You can get accommodations at both entrances, but I mean after you 
get up in the park. 

Mr. Wirtu. There are 2 or 3 small campgrounds in the Great 
Smokies at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is where the construction money is going to 
come in? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I spent 4 days there on a trip that I took that covered 
over 5,000 miles. All I could discover at that time was a couple of 
small campsites. The funny thing that I saw there was the way the 
bears went into the garbage cans and the kids would be playing along 
minding their business. I counted 13 bears at 1 of the campsites. 
They were going into the garbage cans and the children were going 
about their business and neither one was noticing the other. In 
that park, and many parks like it, is where this extra $5 million will 
go if this committee provides it in the bill? 

Mr. Wirrnu. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not so particular about Yellowstone. You see 
the point that I make. They are going to spend many millions at 
Yellowstone. The concessionaires will spend it there. I am talking 
about the many parks where there are no facilities at all. I heard the 
complaint, “I have driven with my children four or five hundred 
miles today and there is no place to go.” At the entrance, sure, 
there were places at $7, $8 or $9 a night; that is, if you were lucky in 
finding a vacancy. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon they were all full. 
If you did not get one of those places, there was nothing left to do 
but to hole up in your automobile. This committee, if I know them, 
are going to give you $5 million in addition to what you requested. 
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ConstTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF ContTRAcT AUTHORIZATION) 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Parkways..-.... neha icbhaie bieiananatadisi tt wah 
Oe Pe I 6 a. ricbcanibnpeatdminiodawn 


Total obligations___- 

Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (contract authoriza- 
tion) 


Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authoriza- 


tion) 


Contract authorization (mew)-.........-- 


Status of unfinanced contract 


Unfinanced balance at beginning of year._-.---- pitied cia 


Unfinanced balance at end of year. -.-_-- 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 





Obligations by obj 


Object classification 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions ee 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._._..._____- 
Average number of all employees--.-__..----- 

Number of employees at end of year......-.._-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade _-- : 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_---_.....-- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base- - 
Payment above basic rates_._---_- 


Total personal services_-__----_- daa 
OF: Travel. «0... ‘ 

03 Transportation of things sagicaiitieaie 
04 Communication services_..............-.-.-.------- 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services-----_--- 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment. .--- —— 
10 Lands and structures. -_- Sada ithe 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities---.-__- 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments_- ionbekeaaes 


Total, National Park Service. ---_--.-- 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees -----.--.---- a 
Number of employees at end of year- -- aol 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade : 
Ungraded positions: Average salary___.--- 


| 1955 actual 
| $7,707,641 | $13, 292, 359 
| 7,998, 535 


| 15, 701,176 | 


—67, 000, 000 


27, 798, 824 


| 


51, 298, 824 23, 500, 000 


authorization 


$67, 000, 000 
— 57, 506,800 | — 


$57, 506, 800 
7, 852, 500 





9, 493, 200 | 19, 654, 300 


ects 


| 1956 estimate 


1955 actual 


| | 
1956 estimate 


14, 506, 465 | 


—51, 298, 824 | 


160 156 
123 | 423 | 
263 563 
356 610 
| 
| 65, 174 
GS8-7.1 
$3, 814 





$975, 156 
391, 655 | 


| 


| 3, 765 4,305 
20, 341 21, 910 
1, 390, 917 2, 520, 018 
| 93,075 | 168, 630 
| 25, 432 | 46, 080 
| 11, 099 | 20, 110 


129, 365 234, 375 


229, 409 415, 635 
| 10,933,795 | 19, 764, 926 
| 185 335 


oad 9, 773 17, 705 


| 14, 054, 764 | 


25, 419, 394 


$4, 295 $4, 448 


$1, 020, 365 | 
1, 473, 438 | 


aa 6, 942 | 12, 580 | 
836, 627 1, 515, 770 
| 388, 145 | 703, 230 


114 219 

22 13 
al 123 | 249 
142 | 285 

$5, 166 $5, 584 
GS-7.6 | GS-7.6 


1957 estimate 


$11, 000, 000 
12. 500, 000 


23, 500, 000 


23, 500, 000 


$37, 852, 500 
—8, 052, 500 


29, 800, 000 


1957 estimate 





$1, 200, 821 
3 


3 
K 
J 
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$5, 695 
GS-7.6 
$4, 484 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 

















| ] 
Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 

ee ee a ee Sree ee ee ee ee 

ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF | | 

COMMERCE—Continued 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_-.- --- noise ashiodante na $445, 306 | $971, 250 * 115, 000 
Positions other than pe rmanent. puisnen caete ee 60, 546  & | ; 
Regular pay above 52-week base_------- aes 1, 694 4» ee : 
PAVERS S00) DAMS TANS... - 2.20.2 nen nc enese soos 16, 487 30, 625 35, 000 
TP CUE... Wns ehgcbnnaiiednaaeon 524, 033 1, 137, 500 1, 300, 000 
02 Travel_- cats a ieee 42, 138 87, 500 100, 000 
03 Transportation of things. ----- is piggies veaiein nie ciindeece 3, 370 8, 750 10, 000 
04 Communication services--.---_----- siptandeitadias 3, 643 8, 750 10, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___--- = ahivcostine 5, 160 8, 750 10, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. --- : ietabnata 7, 881 17, 500 20, 000 
07 Other contractual services 7 om 191, 000 350, 000 400, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__-------- . ne 28, 415 52, 500 60, 000 
09 Equipment fineredeale oiepminaaeniwits 2, 102 4, 375 5, 000 
ap) I oo chee aes auecmbede belinuse 838, 407 703, 367 441, 095 
ee eo co atcmmieeeieeneratannounis 263 438 500 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads.......................... 1, 646, 412 2, 379, 430 2, 356, 595 
— =} 

PRE I Foes rca sacide bondi ncqnnetebhavatacees 15, 701, 176 27, 798, 824 23, 500, 000 











watgee authorizations, vaionaaanecnneden and balances 


1955 actual a 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Avezens ation iss telah ich Sins tian $9, 493, 200 | $19,654,300 | $29, 800,000 

Applied to contract ARATE —9, 493, 200 | —19, 654, 300 —29, 800, 000 
Bal: ance brought forward: 

Unobligated (contract authorization) -_...........-..----- | 67,000,000 | 51,298, 824 | 23, 500, 000 
Obligated: | | 

Angroprietion. .......c.s... iccinchiamahaakciteeiste opine Rniatsnnh Selene SPER BOO Bivcovesstmnwes 

Contract authorization _..............--.- eee so] s<cowsensenens 6, 207, 976 | 14, 352, 500 

Total budget authorizations available__........._._- | 67, 000, 000 | 60, 647, 376 | 37, 852, 500 








EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 





Expenditures- | | | 
Out of current appropriations to raleeniel prior year con- | 
tract authorizations ES cules re ad | * cs 624 | 19, 654, 300 29, 800, 000 
oes OE Crna ATION oc oc. 8 esccwnensse- Si - --| ESD fnidiehenwsenece 





NN a onic raeemannion | 6,352,624 | 22,794,876 | 29, 800, 000 


Balance carried forward: | 
Unobligated (contract authorization) --...........-...---- | 61,206,696 | 22,600,000 |.............. 


Obligated: | | | 








5G Edu ace btaponacbanscneseaesned RR Se. ewithnet 25 gee eu at oe we ae 
RN ION NNIIN So nccctincenicceecemcamnal 6, 207, 976 14, 352, 500 8, 052, 500 
| (aipseasieaateaseeinieinstbetent inca diasienacgsspahialhesnoshs 


Total expenditures and balances_...................| 67,000,000 | 60, 647, 376 | 37, 852, 500 
| | | 





Mr. Krrwan. The appropriation for 1956 for construction, liqui- 
dation of contracts authorizations, was $19,654,000. The request for 
1957 is $29,800,000. The increase is $10,146,000. We will insert 
pages 94, 95, and 97 through 102 in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Construction (sguitniion of contract authorization) 














| : 
Activity 4 —_ | Decreases | Base, 1957 —-. Increases 
| 
a ee | een eae ee ae 
1. Parkways. --- ‘4 —j $10, 000,000 | $10,000,000 |__........_-._| $13, 500,000 $13, 500, 000 
2. Roads and trails 9, 654, 300 | 9, 654, 300 |.........-..--|] 16,300,000 16, 300, 000 





iceridenannehiinnon | 19, 654, 300 | 19, 654, 300 es | 29, 800, 000 | 29, 800, 000 


| 





Cen sates Lista 
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GENERAL 


The estimate of $29,800,000 is for liquidating contractual obligations scheduled 
under the 1956 fiscal year program and for making partial payments against con- 
tractual obligations scheduled for 1957. Section 6 of the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1954 authorized the incurring of contractual obligations in the amounts by 
fiscal year as shown below: 


Authorizations for appropriation 





| Roads and Total 





trails 
- | nelaigainieinaiong RED 
1955 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway Act, | 
| ; . . : sina $10, 000,000 | $10, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 
1956 fiscal year: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal Aid Highway Act, 
Oi iad ie ede an ee tae 11, 000, 000 | 12, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
1957 fiscal year: Sec. 4 @) and (b), Federal Aid Highway Act, | 
I cit ahh Ia cant asain ales as meeabiaaladinanmiseaiica dian 11, 000, 000 12, 500, 009 23, 500, 000 
I nit Kaci ceasin ais ees til a calcite dinela adhe dphelinceiilatiabetas aia 32, 000, 000, 35, 000, 000 | 67, 000, 000 





A statement showing the actual and estimated appropriations applicable to 
each of the fiscal year programs follows: 


























| 
>, ae Roads and . 
Parkways | trails | Total 
— ——-— —- —}- ~ | — —_| aD 
1955 authorized program - $10, 000, 000 $10, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 
Appropriated to liquidate partially obligations incurred under | 
NN — 5s ois igo able pheth saad acme iaaaieaneeesd —4, 493, 200 | —5, 000, 000 —9, 493, 200 
Unfunded contract authorization, 1955 fiscal year----- 5, 506, 800 | 5, 000, 000 10, 506, 800 
OIE WEIR iin circ ncentinncbetcenccdiasesesene ‘ 11, 000, 000 “12, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
Appropriated: | | 
To fund prior year contract authorization _-- (5, 506, 800)|  (5,000,000)|} (10, 506, 800) 
To liquidate ay — ,tions incurred under the 1956 | 
program _ aati ~ —iiddiadimasnt —4, 493, 200 —4, 654,300 | —9, 147, 500 
—$—$_$$_$—__|—_—_ aS, tna 
Unfunded contract authorization, 1956 fiscal year---.-- 6, 506, 800 | 7, 845, 700 14, 352, 500 
Be I OI hook cn Sicn c hadccdadocseestuenn ‘ 11,000,000 | 12, 500, 000 | 23, 500, 000° 
Appropriated (estimate): | | 
To fund prior year contract authorization.-..........- (6, 506,800); (7,845,700); (14, 352, 500) 
To liquidate partially obligations incurred under the 1957 
DEMINND. akc cabuudibessdhahe us kedcdbnediecsudcseee —6, 993, 200 | —8, 454, 300 | —15, 447, 500 
Unfunded contract authorization, 1957 fiscal year--.--..- 4, 006, 800 | 4, 045, 700 8, 052, 500 
1. Parkways—$13,500,000 
: | A ppropria- | Estimate 
Subactivity | hen Decreases | Base, 1957) ““jo,7 ’ | Increases 
ee ia $3,898,958 | $3,898,958 |.....____. | $5,315,624] $5,315, 624 
(b) Chesapeake and Ohio Canal... _-| 128, 000 595.600 |.........- 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Sit INS 2 aa oitlaias weblion -| 2, 298, 579 2, 298, 579 |---------- | 1, 200, 272 1, 200, 272 
POR Sk ek hea acta 412, 156 oe. 366 1...-... ‘ 1, 006, 894 | 1, 006, 894 
(e) George Washington Memorial. - | 416, 576 | i | ee 1, 835, 554 1, 835, 554 
ey re 2, 848, 731 | PRE Cow cimanna 4, 041, 656 4, 041, 656 
--------| 13, 500,000 | 13, 500, 000 


Fddeneniemininne newman ; 10,000,000 | 10,000, 000. Ne 


The estimate of $13,500,000 is requested to provide $6,506,800 to liquidate 
obligations for projects being accomplished during the 195 96 fiscal vear, and 
$6,993,200 to meet partial ag bop to contractors in carrying out the 1957 
program of $11,000, 000. The 1957 program is directed toward urgently needed 
projects in 5 of the 8 authorized national parkways. These projects are confined 
mainly to the closing of gaps in construction so as to make additional units avail- 
able to the parkway visitor and to protect the Federal investment already made 
through the prevention of further deterioration of partially completed work. 
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The following table reflects the contractual authorization (program) for 1957 
and the funds estimated for the purpose of liquidating contractual obligations 
incurred during the 1956 fiscal year and making partial payments against con- 
tractual obligations scheduled for 1957: 














1957 fiscal year estimate 
1957 = cai 
contract 
carkway authori- | Tomeet | Advance Estimated 
zation To liquidate | partial pay- planning cash re- 
program 1956 program | ments 1957 and quirements 
| | program | surveys 1957 
~~ I" 

TN nt et nerdon $3. 783, 400 $2, 642, 764 $2, 608, 860 $64, 000 | $5, 315, 624 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal_---- BE Oh deceit 80, 000 20, 000 100, 000 
re sie tee el seep aadinenean DEE Na cancctvcincialonnteseaaanaae 1, 200, 272 
NS ag 625, 500 686, 644 | 305, 250 | 15, 000 1, 006, 894 
George Washington Memorial. 2, 188, 400 547, 324 1, 256, 230 | 32, 000 1, 835, 554 
Natchez Trace...............--- 4,302,700} 1,429,796 | 2, 542, 860 | 69, 000 4, 041, 656 
Pic cctinasoncte 11, 000, 000 6, 506, 800 | 6, 793, 200 | 200, 000 13, 500, 000 





The work proposed under the $11 million program for 1957 by parkway is as 
follows: 


(a) Blue Ridge Parkway, $3,719,400 (North Carolina, $2,200,300, Virginia, 
$1,519,100) 

This parkway was started in 1933 under authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. When completed, it will extend along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains for a distance of 477 miles in Virginia and North 
Carolina. About 337 miles of the parkway have been paved and about 31 addi- 
tional miles have been graded or placed under contract for grading. 

Funds are provided for the final paving and the James River Bridge on an 18-mile 
gap between U. §. 60 and the James River to make available another usable unit 
in Virginia. In North Carolina, the construction of a 6-mile gap in the vicinity 
of Deep Gap would complete the grading and structures for public use and 
prepare it for the final bituminous paving at a cost of $129,000, while in the 
vicinity of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park funds will be provided 
toward the completion of the Ravensford unit of the parkway south of Wolf 
Laurel Gap which was started in 1941 and stopped because of World War II. 
The completion of the work rescheduled in 1956 and the proposed work under 
this program will be a step nearer in the opening of this 11-mile section, leaving 
only the completion of the Oconaluftee River Bridge and the final paving. This 
work will greatly alleviate the tremendous traffic load now being carried on U.S. 19 
and State Routes 71 and 107. Funds are also provided for additional public 
service facilities at the popular Peaks of Otter and Doughton Park developed areas 
as well as in other developed areas on completed sections in both States. 


(b) Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Parkway, $80,000 (Maryland) 

This proposed scenie and historic parkway parallels the old Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal from Great Falls, Md., where it connects with the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway and continues along the Potomac River to Cumberland, Md. 
The parkway was authorized by the act of September 22, 1950 (Public Law 811). 
The entire project is being studied by a special National Park Service committee 
to determine the best type of development. These funds are confined to repairs 
to the canal aqueducts, tunnels, and other structures in order to end the rapid 
deterioration now in progress due to lack of maintenance. 


(c) Colonial Parkway (Va.) 

No additional work is contemplated for Colonial during the estimate year as the 
amounts programed during the 1956 fiscal year will complete the work now 
planned. However, funds will be required during the 1957 fiscal year to liquidate 
obligations being incurred during 1956. 


(d) Foothills Parkway, $610,500 (Tennessee) 

The Foothills Parkway was authorized by the act of February 22, 1944 (16 
U. S. C. 4034-11). When completed, it will extend approximately 72 miles 
generally parallel to the northern boundary of the Great Smoky Mountains 


National Park between the Pigeon River and the Little Tennessee River. No 
rights-of-way have been acquired for the parkway proper, but a 1.5-mile portion 





| 
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of a spur road to connect the parkway main line with the city of Gatlinburg is 
completed. 

The $610,500 requested would complete the grading work on a section in the 
vicinity of Gatlinburg and the surface treatment of the northbound lane to Caney 
Creek where the main line of the parkway is located to make available a 4-mile 
section for public use. The three crossover bridges over the West Prong Little 
Pigeon River will form a connection between the north and southbound lanes and 
provide access to the private properties outside of the right-of-way. These 
bridges will be needed when the road construction in 1956 is completed so that 
crossover difficulties at the access roads are eliminated. The Huskey Grove 
Bridge is needed to carry the northbound lane over Huskey Grove Branch and 
an access road. 


(e) George Washington Memorial Parkway, $2,156,400 (Maryland, $2,118,800; 
Virginia, $37,600) 

This parkway is authorized to extend from Mount Vernon to Great Falls on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac River and from Great Falls to Fort Washington 
on the Maryland side, a total length of about 49 miles, not including the distance 
through Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia. The Mount Vernon 
Highway portion of the parkway was completed several years ago; more recently 
it has been extended from Arlington Memorial Bridge to a connection with 
Lorcom Lane above Key Bridge, a total distance of about 15 miles from Mount 
Vernon. Rights-of-way for this parkway are being provided by the States of 
Virginia and Maryland, with participation by counties and the United States 

The work proposed on the Maryland side would complete the grading work 
and a portion of the structures as far as Carderock where the United States Naval 
Research Station is located and would provide a connection to Canal Road in 
the District with a leg of U. S. Route 240 now being constructed by the State of 
Maryland for passenger car traffic to join the parkway in the vicinity of Cabin 
John. The completion of this work would make available a usable unit of ap- 
proximately 6.5 miles with the final paving to be accomplished under the 1958 
fiscal year program at a cost of $900,000. 

Funds are also provided for public service facilities and restoration work at 
Fort Washington, the southern terminal on the Maryland side. 


(f) Natchez Trace Parkway, $4,233,700 (Mississippi, $3,267,200; Tennessee, 
$966,500) 

A survey to determine the route of this parkway was authorized by the act of 
May 21, 1934, and construction was started with funds allocated from the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. When completed, the parkway will 
extend for a distance of about 450 miles from Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, 
Miss. About 125 miles of the parkway have been paved or placed under contract 
for paving. An additional 56 miles have been graded or are under construction. 

To protect the Federal investment on the grading work already started in the 
vicinity of Tupelo, the amount requested would continue this work and structures 
on a 27-mile section from U. 8S. Route 45 southerly to Mississippi Highway 32 
above Houston. The completion of the work between U. 8S. Highway 45 near 
Tupelo and Pontocola programed for 1957 would make available a usable unit 
of 15 miles with only the final paving remaining at an estimated cost of $420,600. 
The 12-mile section running southerly from Pontocola to Mississippi Highway 32 
near Houston programed for 1957 will be usable after the completion of the 
bridges (total cost, $647,500) programed for 1958, leaving an amount of $263,000 
needed to complete the final paving. The construction of the parkway for an 
additional 9 miles from the end of section 1G already constructed to Tennessee 
Highway 20 would advance the completion of a 16-mile unit between two major 
highways in Tennessee. Major work remaining would be 3 bridges and 5 grade 
separations which are estimated at $1,628,000 and the final paving in the amount 
of $367,500. Direct access to Meriwether Lewis National Monument would 
also be provided. General development items needed for maintenance operations 
and recreational use of the parkway are also included. 


Advance planning, $200,000 

This sum would provide for the continuation of plans and surveys, advance 
construction plans, specifications and estimates that would ready parkway projects 
for advertisement and award of contracts within a minimum of time following 
receipt of construction funds. 
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2. Roads and trails, $16,300,000 





Appropri- Base, Estimate, 
Subactivity ation Decreases 1957 1957 Increases 
(a) Bureau of Public Roads program. .._-.-- $5, 703, 700 | $5, 703, 700 |........ $12, 622, 700 | $12, 622, 700 
(6) Alaska Road Commission program. ..-.-- 500, 000 600, 000 |........ 400, 000 400, 000 
(c) National Park Service program.--_-_-.--_~- 3, 250,300 | 3,250,300 |.....--- 3, 077, 300 3, 077, 300 
(d) Advance planning, etc_.................- 200, 000 Ben de ead , 000 200, 000 
a data ae eal 9,654,000 | 9,654,000 |...-...- 16, 300,000 | 16, 300,000 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of the total authorized program have you 
actually contracted? 

Mr. Wirtx. We have obligated through December 31, $25,349,125 
out of $43,500,000, leaving an unobligated balance of $18,150,875. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you expect to do a good job? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes. These are big contracts and they are coming 
along. For instance, one just cleared my desk day before yesterday 
in the amount of $1,300,000 down on the Blue Ridge Parkway. The 
contracts are coming along in good shape. 


JoNES Point BRIDGE 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Preparation of plans, specifications, and estimates for 


a ial ie anal etna $2, 686 $522, 314 $75, 000 

ie II ccs ack bdnaabbbdbebbaoh ecananbianse bana saiabcusbun 13, 825, 000 

PIE dcninicepieinncnnpubbiannnabuindialpes 2, 686 522, 314 13, 900, 000 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward...............-.....].-..---------- — 597,314 —75, 000 

Unobligated balance carried forward....................-- 597, 314 FE Bednaincinitiodes 

I neces Lainie npn nhnaieiMimnnaieneee 4, 13, 825, 000 





a NES fee 
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Obligations by objects 






































Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| ii ———_—__. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE | 
Total number of permanent positions. .......... inacedbibias stimaninitin 7 ~ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-.. | anil l l 
ny es ca dibbiouiineeneee haeunuisaneaeill 8 | 8 
Number of employees at end of year__..........--.-....-.----. | 7 | 7 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
pO EES ae peigécuakivna pehaileniinndtaiiinidliadehias | $5, 174 $5, 199 
Average eral acl Raa a, ai hci as ida GS8-7.1 GS8-7.1 
Ungraded positions: Average NN icidirkaah occ acne . $3, 814 $3, 844 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions....................-. pihisaiaieen bik nsbaneunedsadiaihins | $58, 664 58, 250 
Positions other than permanent  ceattielawainanp-iibedimmaiataitbc wimp acdai 1, 800 2, 500 
Regular pay above 52-week base. ..........----.------ BATRA 226 
eves i ; 
ey CII RIG, - - rninkiguialiigaduddiceeiireudinminiipititiogs 60, 690 60, 750 
Oe ett 6 bikin bong dunce dscabsectesmnoscusbsbtanctwenabedsesbedadsons | 1, 500 1, 000 
Oe I I iio ccccencanccnsncannsensee halcscianieiaGieceetala 300 300 
OO eo oo ei enaiiaeeiinmednaamente’ | 700 700 
ea ae meee istics tin tbdlsieien 500 500 
ee  ecisetioahode aid han dititinmnantl 1, 000 800 
07 Other contractual services. ..................----- phaeawid 2 7, 000 9, 950 
St ae een linia mimENeSS aaa = 1, 000 1, 000 
ee ns canpeeadwenenmeteulatmdebinwinehernied 2, 310 
ee ee ee ae aa ae eer ee hls ieee Bataan 13, 108, 750 
I Ce I a iticcccsscpncntctuwnceesslvcnnsscccscous 75, 000 13, 183, 750 
ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, ieee tia 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions. -.-..................---- 1 4 19 
Full-time equivalent of all other =_——— oi ain dealedtitaceseicld dete rated alah dedicate Ui cainniched becca | 20 
DVEIRES BOT OF Ge GIRMIIONE.. «. < caceccccccccnccsccscoctecs 1 3 35 
Number of employees at end of year. .............------------ 1 3 | 35 
Average salaries and grades: : 
General schedule graces: 
nd ch act encneteenaneakeneummsneam $5, 166 $5, 584 $5, 695 
I ons ann camminuaededw sects bnkcienebdane GS-7.6 GS-7.6 | GS-7.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_-........-..-----.---- $4, 295 | $4, 488 | $4, 4284 
01 Personal services: Ae 
Permanent pemeene. a ana las sitet titania tale $1, 199 $19, 920 $100, 000 
ee iL | |... 5 a cece. babaddeMnete besa sendbloondcoson 110, 000 
ee ee I SEO BOING icin ccncinticnctiadecthispecmiddeds 80 
Re OE Sis crn dcanndncwsabanapae ci 1, 199 20, 000 | 210, 000 
OD ik 65a canis Aeneid nian whienantbaGuniiiend bis catatnvaieed 1, 000 5, 000 
03 Transportation of datas eclcceenbaecdss j 100 | 500 
04 Communication services_...........-- sibgsiaid ididieeanatduwattake dt teed ade 100 500 
05 Rents and utilities services ac Solk ws eieliinh eilileeice eared Spebenitaaateaie Xenia 7 | a 5. 000 
MM ene 9 1, 000 | 1, 000 
OF} CCIE GIN ING a nc cane cemucumensvnaceaee » 1,417 424,914 141, 750 
ei lc en cacacuaceiembanininme mein 30 100 2, 000 
Rd ei octane eatiuxaeuen 31 100 500 
De + SOI cs. ct emneuretiavendtuwacaneses aened 350, 000 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads... -....................-- 2, 686 | 447, 314 716, 250 
ER ee .. 2, 686 ee “522, 314 13, 900, 000 
—- ! a 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
—s | ] l - 
1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
INE ot eit dias cabdiceicneidedsdandosaes anecanededing BOO Eeapstecuces $13, 825, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
EE a a t0 tan sos ousanrtcnsbusseccweseessonsacnadeusn S cstsinnenbuee $597, 314 | 75, 000 
SNDUNNLG SadaUbEALSeccceeL Seca tans ainccastdewensecesex ictrei 30 16, 344 
Total budget authorizations available___-.---- hae aanarienee | 600, 000 | 597, 344 | 13, 916, 344 
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Budget authorizations, eexpenditures, and balances—Continued 











| 1965 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





| 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES | 


ae ee 

| 

| 

Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations. _- seatnanmeseenmonl $2, 656 |... 

. -| 











sdeske $4, 925, 000 
Out of priof authorizations. «..<.......csccsaascoscssccccce — $506, 000 75, 000 
Total expenditures. ___.._- ‘ 506, 000 5, 000, 000 
Balance carried forward: wi 
Unobligated............-- Liamegh eects aie ant 597, 314 VE OOO 4c erento 
Obligated__.-.....--- a ee 30 | 16, 344 8, 916, 344 
Total expenditures and balances-....................... | 600, 000 507, 344 13, 916, 344 


Mr. Kirwan. For the Jones Point Bridge there was appropriated 
in 1955 for plans, $600,000. The 1957 request for construction is 
$13,825,000. You said that the National Parks have not had much 
to do with it. 

Mr. Wirtx. No. We are a service agency and we employ the 
Bureau of Public Roads to do it, because we are not a construction 
agency. 

STATUS OF PLANS FOR BRIDGE 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of plans and specifications on this 
project? 

Mr. Wirtx. We expect that the plans will be out for bidding this 
coming fall and it will take about 3 years to complete the construction. 

Mr. Krrwan. Of the bridge? 

Mr. Wirrtn. Of the bridge. The States of Maryland and Virginia 
are to build the approaches and the Government is to maintain or 
build the main structure across. 

Mr. Krrwan. Is the 1957 request the total authorized for the 
project? 

Mr. Wrirrtu. Yes; taking into consideration a proposed 1956 supple- 
mental estimate of $500,000 for land acquisition on the Maryland 
side. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will take in the whole business? 

Mr. Wirru. That is all the money needed to finish it up, according 
to the authorization. 

Mr. Kirwan. And what is the status of land acquisition for the 
bridge approaches? 

Mr. Wirtn. A 1956 supplemental estimate to provide funds for the 
land acquisition is in process at the present time. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| | 


Program by activities: 





| 
- pemmrtmental ORNONSEB 66s. wack 2.0 nccacenscrasanneses« $748, 544 $789, 460 $789, 100 
iL. . on... iocdeioacenesansiuneaemen 259, 513 | 461, 240 460, 900 
Total obligations ____- or ae 008, 057 | 1, 250,7 1, 250, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available.______- | UD Biikncimiiinh ied Mi: xkag eee xe 


Anproptiation (adiusted) « .c.<...0055-.......-.........- 7 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. .....-.---- [i Sere aces 75, 





9 em ech ic thats nt ett i ili ad alate 
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Obligations by objects 











Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent pouions, wedi cenit — 155 180 180 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees - - 155 178 177 
Number of employees at end of year- 155 175 175 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary < : s $4,790 | $5, 174 $5, 199 
Average grade... GS8-7.0 GS-71 G8-7.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 758 $3, 814 $3, 844 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent — : ae $858, 627 $1, 058, 850 $1, 081, 790 
Positions other than permé anent_. 5, 824 6, 599 6, 596 
Regular pay above 52-week base--.-__- 3, 341 | 4, 072 
Payment above basic rates....._.....-- 1, 580 3, 160 3, 106 
"T'OGhs HemOnial BETVIOE ca. 2. SSiciweccc~ cone bis 869, 372 1, 072, 681 1, 091, 492 
02 Travel . 43, 371 56, 345 55, 592 
03 Transportation of things_.._.--- ae < 4, 489 5, 470 3, 340 
04 Communication services__._.....-- ‘ 16, 641 18, 745 18, 135 
05 Rents and utility services_........__-. a 1, 228 2, 810 2, 580 
06 Printing and reproduction _- ; ; 25, 420 20, 734 27, 392 
07 Other contractual services... -.__- 28, 815 35, 225 28, 282 
08 Supplies and materials__.-__-_._- - eine 10, 051 14, 670 12, 179 
09 Equipment. - i : 8, 092 13, 362 9, 460 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-_ , 55 100 100 
15 Taxes and assessments..........- ae é 523 1, 558 1, 448 
Total obligations......... aa ta A ttntiade 1, 008, 057 1, 250, 700 1, 250, 000 
Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 
| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation - - : $1, 084, 000 $1, 175, 000 $1, 250, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, | 
Interior’ (68 Stat. 362) —90, 210 | 
Transferred from ‘‘Administration of b erserrepy Office of | | 
nee” GOO BO Bs ie ine eh sd ies de Sete | 16, 000 | 
Adjusted appropriation. oe 1, 009, 790 | 1, 175, 000 1, 250, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase s_- | 75, 700 
Obligated balance brought forward. ben sa 122, 224 80, 658 181, 358 
Increase in prior year obligations. -.-..............-.. ‘ 21,751 | 
Total budget authorizations available___........-- 1, 153, 765 1, 331, 358 | 1, 431, 358 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
| 
Expenditures— | | 
Out of current authorizations. __...-...---. ‘ 927, 399 | 907, 417 1, 097, 090 
Out of anticipated supplemental eenprasen 72, 790 2, 910 
Out of prior authorizations 122, 811 79, 793 | 175, 000 
Cait . ns = 
Total expenditures.__............------ ie. ' 1, 050, 210 1, 150, 000 | 1, 275, 000 
Balance no longer available: i 
Unobligated (expiring for onrention), allenic dl Re 1, 733 
OWier....... aa casino ogpiccel ? 21, 164 
Obligated balance carried forward _. OP Abas 1 80, 658 | 181, 358 | 156, 358 
Total expenditure s and balances.................-.-...- 1, 153, 765 1, 331, 358 | 1, 431, 358 





Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up general administrative expenses. 

The appropriation for 1956 was $1,175,000. The estimated pay 
act supplemental is $75,000. The total available for 1956 is 
$1,250,700. ‘The request for 1957 is $1,250,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Monteomery. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will need all of that to handle the expansion 
that you have going on in the parks? 

71815—56——18 
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Mr. Wirtn. Yes. We have kept that down quite low and put most 
of our money out in the field. 


Mr. Kirwan. And looking after this $13 million bridge construction 
will give you a lot of extra work? 


Mr. Wirtu. Yes; although we farmed that out to the BPR, but we 
had to pay for it. 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert into the record at this point pages 
112, 113, and 115 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


General administrative expenses 


| 





Adjusted 


Activities appropria- Decreases | Base, 1957 cae, Increases 
tion - 
liens inenctmnentithacimatscenl airmail siatoemnntioh natin anid Sadana Sak 
1."Departmental expenses. -.......-.-.---- $789, 100 hstedcthdiasiaadal $789, 100 eae 
2., Regional office expenses...-.......------ Ce liikiecdcmtinnas 460, 900 TER DEP Vesiicenssncen 
itn ditt deicdinwcnsteiccihbnnaiiniegl Ee Laknnvatechas | 1, 250,000 | 1,250,000 }............ 





1. Departmental expenses, $789,100 








Adjusted ae 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1957 —, Increases 
tion 
a sn danessleiap ine 4 fe $683, 890 TN Eictctcccincies 
(6) General expenses - ---.......--.-.---.-- a 80, 210 EER aiccicdnicictiamaien 
(c) Administrative printing. _............- Be NS ia iome rte ip cnninke 25, 000 25, 000 |----------=- 
a PRG Ieanesntameae | 789, 100 FE UE lasésibodedns 


(a) Salaries, $638,890 


This estimate of $683,890 is in the same amount as the operating base for 1956. 
These funds are used for salaries of Washington office employees who are engaged 
in activities which are general in nature and which are not chargeable to other 
appropriations of the Service. Such activities include the formulation of Service 
policies, the prescribing of procedures, and the overall administrative direction 
and coordination of the various Service functions. 

The many varied and unique activities carried on by the Service and the 
unprecedented use of the areas continues to generate a heavy workload in the 
central office. The estimate of $683,890 is the minimum required to provide for 
the salaries of employees necessary to perform the central office functions. 


(b) General expenses, $80,210 


This estimate of $80,210 is in the same amount as the operating base for 1956. 
These funds are utilized for the general expenses of employees whose salaries are 
financed from this appropriation, and cover such items of expense as travel, 
transportation, office supplies, servicing and repair of typewriters, bookkeeping 
machines, calculators, and other office machines, replacement of office equipment, 
central reproduction services, library facilities, supply services, telephone and 
switchboard service, postage and other related expenses. The amount of the 
estimate is approximately the same as that available for these purposes for the 
past several years and is the minimum amount required to cover such costs. 
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2. Regional office expenses, $460,900 





Adjusted | ‘ , | 
Subactivities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1957 oe | Increases 

tion _ 
idee 
Ca) RE 5 Ro wcocddenneseconstencen ) ee $91, 100 I So iieecsnccne 
ee arn ec titan angheiin 380 91, 380 91, 380 |........-.-. 
(c) Region 3 office... “ coos , . _— 91, 480 SRS Encctwecenane 
(d) Region 4 office......._.- inatoah a eens ae 91, 520 PR Enenscccccaue 
Gy’ FE GER ad ic ittuwekwacncdscnieses 95, 420 SE Dnidinddenanen 
Fe itinintiiubtniicieadnaaianastinnel 460, 900  ) | 





Regional offices, $460,900 

The estimate of $460,900 is in the same amount as the operating base for 1956. 
These funds finance activities of the 5 regional offices which are general in nature 
and are not chargeable to other appropriations of the Service. ‘The establish- 
ment of a new regional office in Philadelphia, Pa., on July 1, 1955, and the strength- 
ening of the four regional offices existing on that date with funds provided by the 
Congress for the 1956 fiscal year, completed the reorganization of the Service in 
line with the Department’s organization and management survey. The new 
regionalization plan is proving to be wholly beneficial. The amount of the 
estimate is the minimum amount required to fulfill the responsibility which has 
been delegated to the regional offices. 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Norrell? 


APPROACH ROADS AT YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Mr. Norre.u. I think that Yellowstone Park is the most beautiful 
park that we have in the Nation. I have been there several times, 
but I notice there are highways that extend a way out from the park, 
It appears to me that these should be maintained by the States in 
which the parks are located. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Wirtu. Many of those roads were built some years ago as 
approaches to the parks because of the travel to the park and the 
scarcely populated section of the State. It is the definite policy of the 
Department to turn those roads over to the States for maintenance and 
operation. We are gradually making progress on that. 

Mr. Norre.u. You do not plan to continue maintenance by the 
Park Service of these roads any longer than necessary, I assume? 

Mr. Wirt. That is right. We are very anxious to dispose of those 
to the States. 

Mr. Norre.u. | think that we ought to do everything required 
within the park area. I think we are not doing enough, but outside 
the areas, the States in which the parks are located ought to maintain 
the approach roads. 

Mr. Wirtu. | agree with you, sir. That is our policy and we are 
going towaid that goal. I just do not know when it will be completed. 
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JAMESTOWN-WILLIAMSBURG- YORKTOWN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


JAMESTOWN-WILLIAMSBURG- YORKTOWN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 





Program and financing 





| 1955 actual | 1256 estimate | 











1957 estimate 

Program by activities: Planning the celebration (total obliga- 
ee eden aeons ocdinmeiene te $100, 205 $101, 800 | $115, 000 
Financing: U nobligated balance no longer r available_...--.___- WE lite awawenieaenn | i aiialapaielacheaaskiies w 
de aaa 100, 696 100, 000 115, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases pane inpenn ae tab ahaa ebdee ROD Uc essatdkunge 


Obligations by objects 









































Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_......................-- 3 3 3 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................-2-j/.---...-222 ee a ar 1 
Average number of all employees i saasstlt isis deccoite ladnds Keineniees se ci 2 3 4 
Number of employees at end of year--.........--..........-.- 3 | 3 3 
————————— | ———s 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
IN hn ol vi idtect in dk deedsens bank dencdeeiel $8, 065 $8, 670 $8, 877 
ee aaa 8 aaa | Gs- 11, 6) GS-11. 6 | GS-11.6 
01 Personal services: f ze 
I $13, 397 $25, 215 $25, 932 
ney Cerner Gn SUNOS ot os oN cucandenetecaclecdobecetocmed 7, 225 
Regular pay above 52-week base--_..............------ 52 MOEN Cikcidhee sd wtih 
Ot HUTOOMA COTTIER. 5. soc nie center cw scce- i} 13, 449 25, 315 33, 157 
ee Ras ik hin ands banked een indian papeebnns 2, 744 5, 000 8, 000 
03 T ransportation Oe Se reynnageccanneeennseoncnnsonnese 15 500 2, 500 
O4 Communication servions.... <<<... nnnnens-nnsccess- ese 622 1, 000 2, 500 
ey Rs NN RE UNWIND doc cwc ccc mmnntnecescsnenes 3, 335 3, 600 3, 600 
OS Cn te WN. oon seve ccccictenctcccotsesdad | 22, 558 20, 000 25, 000 
C7 -CGer COMn tes BAT WIIUE «ic ons cnc cen em ctnennssind 2, 652 44, 295 38, 013 
a a eal a iemade een 1, 088 1, 200 1, 500 
Re et nce bdnked~teeuadnnet 13, 550 690 480 
cM eee eee 192 200 250 
a i a 100, 205 101, 800 | 115, 000 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
“i rovewnsienenteqpenenndis om 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
I 5 os de hottie dx cht bain ek cecaeweael $100, 696 $100, 000 $115, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to. DOP RIND evinces ecandthebeeeasenmenan DED Cita. a dentate iene 
Obligated balance brought forward. ------ PICA LO A AME ESE NE : 25, 020 
Total budget authorizations available__..............--- 100, 696 140, 750 140, 020 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. ............................ 61, 255 84, 000 105, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation___.........|.-..........-- 1, 730 70 
ee ns ce eckae ey nnedbkbenohattodenveadawoceu 30, 000 20, 000 
NURIA ss re 61, 255 115, 730 | 125, 070 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
aa esa ret he bh he tad aks hint nisin cine iaioasb igen ches . ae va | asin leant 
Obligated balance carried forward..............---. ---------- 38, 950 25, 020 14, 950 
Total expenditures and balances... .....--...-....-..... 100, 696 140, 750 140, 020 
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FRANKLIN DELANO RoosevettT MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


Program ene pmaneing 


| ; a 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 





Program by activities: Planning the memorial (total obliga- | | 
Gia sonéncccdeecands pagddeenbiachcetintiagepdechdncdnesond ES dae ue jaeateel $10, 000 


I I iii icici itdiiniaeeiee eines - I ee | ‘ 10, 000 


Competes by objects 





} | 





Object classification } 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

Average number of all employees. ...................--- i edt d bie iia i 
Number of employees at end of year_.........-.....--.-----.-.| scatepeibdaldnish dine Weihddlies l 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent__..___- aa abiicaddl ue ceciacktasl 2,040 
02 Travel...... Sekt eaaR Daas Tintin icbaciakad tlie einiiaiCii Manresa puis Re eR } 4, 710 
04 Communication services... .. i an iaelba eth lias ata ellie eas il i lated inlinisdigscdithdaacieud } 750 
06 Printing and reproduction.............................. ic et te ee ake 1, 200 
ae > ee ae se eee 7 1,000 
Se er en INI, 3 6 as i go casncccundeamne aa ‘ Sit és 300 
PT SIND... ccc cnsinnceocnceminmen ‘ose hten aratiohauiaaiee A Yee eee og ere wie 10, 000 


| ! i 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
| 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE } 
DIIIII, 3 cant cacoriedsde ca cemeerwatnesa dance | slitielhealihated ar al $10, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | . | & ? 
Total expenditures (out of current authorizatioms) - -..........|.......----... alli 8, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward...................--.-...... |-s22-2-------- ee ca ‘ 2 0 0 
Tota) expenditures and balances_..-...................- cabhd anette ES dae creeuaal 10, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wirth, we have 2 small projects, a budget esti- 
mate for $115,000 for the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Cele- 
bration Commission, and an item of $10,000 for the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission. 

We will insert the justification with regard to those two items in the 
record at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follows:) 


J amestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission 


Appropriation Act, 1956____- as teak Satis acai eg an ae aaa aS atari ncaa $100, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay iirc ectensssinsdinint 1, 800 
Adjusted appropriation and base. ..-........-------.----.-- 101, 800 
Increases: 
Acceleration of research program and plans for opening the cele- 
als Shas Satins wae ates CHE aG Sas CE RSE te Ge 13, 200 
INS IES 9 i din sities GwewniNweks ate daucewe 115, 000 
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Analysis of adjusted appropriation—J amestown-W illiamsburg- Yorktown Celebration 


Commission 
Activity: 1. Planning the celebration: 

OS ee ee ee $100, 000 

Increase in base salaries due.to increased pay costs: 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase__-_--.--.---.-- 1, 800 
Additional allowance (+) or absorption (—) in 1957__..--. --.------ 
ia cine otecenau wars uc ce wiweedwevaseenpwlt tye 1, 800 
I ini nhc de os kre a ccocnwnn 101, 800 


Analysis by activities—Jamestown-W illiamsburg- Yorktown 
Celebration Commission 


Activities: 1. Planning the celebration: 


a I isin nents sss ee csi lida MN aM Naa $101, 800 
No a a a a 
NN cl a ae ants atk Le SA ES ccc sere ox cu ok sev as asic Ge 101, 800 
a os ssi ui apasligusaea aA SS a 115, 000 

nt 2 ea ag sian oka pres eaten iia ee 13, 200 


1. Planning the celebration, $115,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $115,000, an increase of 
$13,200 over the operating base. 

Public Law 263, 83d Congress (67 Stat. 576), approved August 13, 1953, 
established a Commission to be composed of 11 members to develop and execute 
plans for celebrating the 350th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown; the 
flowering of colonial Virginia culture and statesmanship at Williamsburg; and 
the winning of American independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

During the first year of existence of the Commission, a very comprehensive 
study of the present and proposed facilities in the area in relation to the primary 
mission of the celebration has been made. It has resulted in the Commission 
adopting the following basic policies in carrying out its functions. 

1. The celebration shall be a dignified historic exposition rather than a 
world’s fair or trade exposition. 

2. Every advantage shall be taken of existing and proposed permanent 
developments of colonial Williamsburg, the National Park Service, and the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities in order that a 
minimum of temporary facilities will be required. 

3. The publicity program shall be frank and factual, based on the capabili- 
ties of the area to house and care for transient visitors. 

4. By means of motion pictures, television, radio, and publications, it is 
hoped to disseminate the Jamestown story to those who are unable to visit 
the area during the celebration. 

The construction program of the National Park Service is progressing * well. 
Portions of the parkway extension from Williamsburg to Jamestown are under 
construction and plans are underway for the new permanent information centers 
at Jamestown and Yorktown. Their construction will be completed in time for 
the celebration. Museum exhibits for these centers are now under construction. 
Onsite exhibits, foundation marking and landscaping on Jamestown Island are 
already underway. 

Plans have been completed for colonial Williamsburg’s new reception center 
with an early construction date proposed. A new highway approach to Williams- 
burg is planned in connection with the center. 

It is contemplated that the physical facilities now programed will be completed 
on time and that they will be useful not only during the celebration year but for 
a long period thereafter. 

It is planned to ask the President of the United States to issue a statementfof 
the importance of the anniversary and the appropriateness of the celebration, and 
it is hoped that the Congress will issue a joint resolution regarding the importance 
of the celebration, to be used in encouraging public support. 

It is also hoped that the following special events can be arranged and that‘they 
in themselves will focus attention to the main objective of the celebration: 

1. That the President of the United States be present,on May 13, 1957, 
the anniversary of the settlers’ arrival at Jamestown. 
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2. That Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain be invited to be present on 
June 16, 1957, the anniversary of the establishment of Virginia as a royal 
dominion. 

3. That the Congress of the United States be present on July 30, 1957, the 
anniversary of the convening of the Virginia Legislature, second oldest legis- 
lative body in the English-speaking world. 

4. That the Federal Government issue commemorative postage stamps 
and a commemorative coin. 

5. It is also contemplated that other occasions of special importance will 
be sponsored by various patriotic societies. 

6. In 1957, the Jamestown Corporation is planning to stage a production 
on The Jamestown Story in the amphitheater where The Common Glory is 
now & very popular production. 

7. It is planned that national circulation will be given a film showing 
the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown area and other historic Virginia 
sites. 

The opening of the celebration is scheduled for April 1957. It will be necessary 
to secure the services of representatives in larger metropolitan areas in order to 
insure the success of such a program which is not designed to be travel promotional 
but rather to focus the attention of the Nation on the significance of the events 
that occurred in the early period of the Nation and its far-reaching effect on our 
national life. 

The estimate of $115,000 will provide for continuing the preparation for a 
fitting and proper celebration having nationwide appeal and dignified character 
in cooperation with the State of Virginia’s 350th Anniversary Commission, and 
involving participation by the various States of the Union, the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, foreign countries, patriotic societies and 
organizations, and business and industrial groups. The increase of $13,200 is 
needed to further the research program and to provide receptionist services after 
opening of the celebration, scheduled for April 1957. 

Funds will be required in the 1958 fiscal year to carry the celebration through 
to completion, and to liquidate the activities of the Commission, including the 
report to Congress required by the authorizing legislation. 


Itemization of estimate, Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission 


| 
Ze. a ‘rease ( 
Estimate Estimate mer — 
1956 1957 
crease ( 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING | | 
| i 
Total obligations- aah eee etal to } $101, 800 | $115, 000 | +-$13, 200 
Appropriation - - . , . ; 100, 000 115, 000 | +15, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase - | 1,800 |_. 1, 800 
OBLIGATIONS BY ORJECTS | | 
i | 
il RON WUT 6 nos ena sihe cm oew 25, 315 33, 157 | +7, 842 
02 Travel : Paes, ae 7 5,000 | 8,000 | +3. 000 
03 Transportation of things--_- ia . : 500 | 2, 500 +92 000 
04 Communication services---- : = | 1,000 | 2, 500 | +1, 500 
05 Rents and utility services _- 3, 600 | 3, 600 | 
06 Printing and reproduction ; | 20, 000 25, 000 | +5, 000 
07 Other contractual services___. vinaunaay : 44, 295 | 38, 013 —3, 282 
08 Supplies and materials_-_- ‘ s Sa 1, 200 | 1, 500 +300 
09 Equipment_-- pti ne . ae Lem : 690 480 | —210 
15 Taxes and assessments ; ae 200 250 +50 
EO OU nn ec cccccacceces ae 101, 800 | 115, 000 1-13, 200 





‘ranklin Delan oosevelt Memorial Commission 
Franklin Delano R lt M LC 


et Me 20 Gra ash Go, ees be a ids ecwewaicwed $10, 000 


‘ 


The estimate of $10,000 is the amount that was authorized by Public Law 372, 
84th Congress (69 Stat. 694), approved August 11, 1955, which established the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission for the purpose of considering 
and formulating plans for the design, construction, and location of a permanent 
memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, or in its immediate environs. 
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Pursuant to the provisions of that act, the 12 members of the Commission have 
been appointed as follows: 


By the President of the United States: 
1. Mrs. Anna Rosenberg of New York 
2. Mr. Clark M. Clifford of Washington, D. C. 
3. Mr. James H. Rose of Montana 
4. Mr. Francis _ of Massachusetts 

By the President of the Senate: 
1. Senator Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
2. Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 
3. Senator Irving M. Ives of New York 
4. Senator Clifford P. Case of New Jersey 

By the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 
1. Mr. John W. McCormack of Massachusetts 
2. Mr. Eugene J. Keogh of New York 
3. Mrs. Katharine St. George of New York 
4. Mr. Paul F. Schenck of Ohio 


The Commission is charged with carrying out the functions directed by the 
authorizing act, including the making of a report of its plans and recommendations 
to the President and the Congress at the earliest practicable date. In the interim, 
the Commission is directed to make annual reports of its progress to the President 
and the Congress. The Commission has not yet held an organizational meeting, 
but it is anticipated that one will be held in the near future, at which time a 
Chairman and other officers will be selected. 

The amount of $10,000 authorized to be appropriated is needed to cover the 
estimated expenses of the Commission in carrying out its responsibilities, as 
follows: 


Temporary and seasonal employment ies and consultant services as 




















needed) : eo pe eo ca eee 
Travel expenses of Commission members _- . 4,710 
Communications, including te slephone toll calls and telegraph s service_ 750 
Printing and reproduction of brochures, notices, programs, ete _- . 1,200 

Other contractual services and supplies and materials, including facili- 

tating services provided by other agencies, postage, stationery, letter- 
heads, envelopes, and related items_ _-_- ee eo ae Oe re oer ee 1, 300 
ARE = TSE SRS TER See ee ee eel St ea es. ee 10, 000 

Itemization of estimate, Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission 
| Estimate Estimate ee 
1956 1957 tara 
crease (—) 
Program and financing: | 
Total obligations Pci bite age decease caeuememaeidts ois bi case ae oaaey $10, 000 +$10, 000 
Appropriation. ._..._..--- a al ia on ee rams al Sd aie 10, 000, +10, 000 
Obligations by objects: ka he eT REE 
i a aides ics ang aS eka le int 2,040 +2, 040 
OO aoe oink a entibiennen piped clsantical onsrameetel iad awed meade mane ea 4, 710 +4, 710 
04 Communication services___--- es . Wahiceees aig 750 +750 
06 Printing and reproduction. -- ai eee ee ues 1, 200 +1, 200 
07 Other contractual services. -.........-- k cia Gia set aioe eee 1, 000 +1, 000 
SN I nn nds obit sakocwbenm ant 300 +300 
Total obligations. _____---- is chang hee aS At Sere eM carrera 10, 000 +10, 000 
| 





Mr. Kirwan. Briefly summarize these two requests. 
JAMESTOWN-WILLIAMSBURG-YORKTOWN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


Mr. Wrrrn. I have a statement here prepared by Mr. Robert 
Hatcher, and I am speaking now of the Jamestown-Williamsburg- 
Yorktown Celebration Commission, 
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Mr. Hatcher is Chairman of the Commission at Richmond. 1 
received a telephone call from him saying it was impossible for him 
to come down here this afternoon. 1 would like to insert his statement 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RosBerRtT V. HatTcHEeR, CHAIRMAN, JAMESTOWN-WILLIAMSBURG- 
YORKTOWN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


As the President’s appointed Chairman of the Jamestown-Williamsburg- York- 
town Celebration Commission, I am appearing today to request funds totaling 
$115,000 for the operation of the Commission in the vital celebration year 1957. 

We have been cooperating closely with the Virginia 350th Anniversary Com- 
mission, the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, Colonial 
Williamsburg, and with various interested historical societies and institutions in 
Virginia, such as the University of Virginia, and on : ll sides the wholehearted 
support which the Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission 
has received has been most gratifying. 

The National Park Service has under construction at Jamestown and Yorktown 
modern-type visitor centers which will take care of the needs of large numbers of 
visitors, including graphic museum devices and other interpretive media to be 
used in presenting a vivid and unforgettable account of the storied history of 
Jamestown, Williamsburg, and Yorktown, linking the scenes of the commence- 
ment, flowering, and end of the Colonial period of our history. Likewise in 
preparation for 1957, Colonial Williamsburg is engaged in developing a central 
information center, visitor facilities, and historical orientation devices, costing 
$7 million. An association of handmade glassmaking factories incorporated in 
Virginia, called the Jamestown Glasshouse Foundation, is building as nearly as 
practicable a copy of the Jamestown glassworks of 1608 and will operate it in the 
early 17th century fashion during the celebration for the inspiration and enjoyment 
of those who come to Jamestown. Unique historic objects used by the early 17th 
century Jamestown settlers have been unearthed at Jamestown through the 
Jamestown archeological project. These include a sword of the period about 1610 
with the wooden handle intact and the maker’s name readable on the blade, 
fragments of matchlock firearms, first guns used at Jamestown, a piledriver head 
for building piers and bridges, and other bona fide historic objects of lasting in- 
terest and great historic value. 

The sleeping tent used by George Washington all through the Revolution has 
been purchased from the heirs of Mrs. Robert E. Lee who inherited it from her 
father, George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of our first President. 
It will be exhibited in 1957 in the Yorktown Museum on the battlefield on which 
it was last used by General Washington. 

Agents in England and France are searching the historical records of those 
countries for historical documents relating to this country. They are sending 
back microfilm copies of these historical materials for use in making the develop- 
ment work at Jamestown and Yorktown as historically authentic as possible. 

The Colonial Parkway linking Jamestown, Williamsburg, and Yorktown is 
rapidly being carried to completion as a hydraulic land filling operation between 
Jamestown and Glasshouse Point restores the historie isthmus connecting James- 
town with the mainland. The $115,000 that we are requesting is needed to reap 
in 1957 the rich harvest of these present efforts and accomplishments, which insure 
a celebration national in scope and of a quality that will have lasting value to the 
American people. These funds are needed to carry on successfully the planning 
and celebration work through the 1957 fiscal year. 


Mr. Wirtu. The celebration is for 1957. We have been operating 
2 years. We have been building up to the climax. Next year we 
will be coming in for a smaller budget to finish it up. This is practi- 
cally a continuation of the same appropriation we had last year with 
a slight increase for research and a little extra money is in there for 
bringing it up to $115,000 in anticipation of commencing the cele- 
bration. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


With regard to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
this Commission has not organized yet. There is an estimate of 
$10,000, and I wanted to get it in so that it will be available for them 
when they do meet. 


INCREASE IN CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FOR PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Krrwan. This is for two good purposes. The committee will 
be glad to take action upon it. I again say to you that I am going 
to make every effort as chairman of the committee to double the 
construction money for the parks because those 50 million people 
cannot be roaming around this country and sleeping in automobiles. 
We have to provide facilities for them and the quicker we do it the 
better off they will be, and the parks. 

I have enjoyed the visit here with you this afternoon. I hope that 
you will do a good job with that construction. 

- Mr. Wirtx. We will spend it and spend it wisely, sir. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1956. 
WITNESSES 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

ARNIE J. SUOMELA, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

ROBERT H. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with 
us this morning the Fish and Wildlife Service. Do you have anything 
to say, Mr. D’Ewart, on the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. D’Ewart. I would like to make a very brief preliminary 
statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECREATARY D’EWARrT 


Mr. D’Ewart. The Fish and Wildlife Service is one of the major 
aivisions of the Department of the Interior, and with my knowledge 
of it as I have been there this brief time I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of more research in this area, especially in the commercial 
fisheries line. We know we need that in the Great Lakes area from 
the progress we have made with the research up there and the possibil- 
ities for the future. 

The New England fishery men have been into my office recently, 
and we have a difficult problem up there. The tunafish men were also 
in my office advising me of the difficulties of the tunafish men in south- 
ern California, and you have knowledge of the difficulties in salmon, 
both in Alaska and along the northwest coast. What we desperately 
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need is an adequate staff and more research in the commercial fisheries 
line if we are going to support this very important segment of our 
industry. 

I do not mean by this that the other areas of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service are not of major importance, but I have had it impressed on 
me during the last 3 months that we do need to give this segment of 
our industry in this country more help. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Far.ey 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Faruey. I have, Mr. Chairman, a brief opening statement. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee to 
discuss our plans for the next fiscal year for the administration of 
fish and wildlife resources for which this Service is responsible. They 
are of great economical and recreational importance to our Nation. 
The growing foreign competition confronting our fishery industry, the 
increasing number of obstructions in our great river systems, together 
with increasing demands for sport fish and game, make our problem 
both difficult and increasingly costly. 

Our estimates for the 4 annual definite appropriation items total 
$17,813,500, as compared to adjusted appropriations for 1956, totaling 
$14,682,600. The estimates, therefore, represent an increase of 
$3,130,900 when compared with the adjusted appropriations for 1956. 
The base for the 1957 estimates, which is the adjusted appropriation 
for 1956 minus the amount appropriated for construction and other 
special nonrecurring items amounting to $2,044,600, is $12,638,000. 

Exclusive of construction, our estimates represent an increase over 
the base of $2,975,500. Of this increase, $1,773,339 represents a 
shift in financing frem permanent appropriations to the annual 
appropriations, leaving a net increase of $1,202,161 when the total 
program and all sources of funds are taken into account. All but 
$80,500 of this net increase is for activities financed by the appropria- 
tion “Management of resources,” the major increases being for propa- 
gation and distribution of food fishes and for mammal and bird reser- 
vations. No increases whatever are requested for research on fish 
and fisheries and for exploration, development, and utilization of 
fishery resources. That, of course, refers to the annual appropriations. 
However, funds available for these purposes wil! continue to be 
materially supplemented by the use of the indefinite appropriation 
established pursuant to the act approved July 1, 1954, commonly 
referred to as the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. 

I shall discuss the various activities involved and the increases 
requested in detail as the individual items are reached in the hearing. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1956 AND 1957 FUNDS BY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Kirwan. The adjusted appropriation for 1956 was $14,682,600. 
Now you want $17,813,500 for 1957, an increase of $3,130,900. 

Please insert in the record at this point a table similar to last year 
showing the total amounts available to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the distribution by programs. 

Mr. Farury. I have distributed such a table. 

(The matter follows:) 
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MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 


1. Administration of fish and game laws 
. Propagation and distribution of food fishes __- 
3. Mammal and bird reservations 


5. Soil and moisture conservation 


“IDO mw HD 
bo 
w 
< 
g 
~~ 
2 
w 
2. 
5 
2 
2 
a 


. Management and investigations of fish and wildlife 


resources in Alaska including construction 


Total obligations 


Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought forward 


Unobligated balance carried forward 


Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted): 


Definite 
Indefinite 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


Object classification 


| 


| 


1955 actual 


1956 estimate 











| 
| 1957 estimate 


| 





689, 433 | 762, 147 


1, 075, 000 


$1,472,583 | $1, 561, 500 | $1, 670, 800 
2, 730, 421 | 3,111, 100 | 3, 611, 600 
836, 696 | 918, 400 | 2, 735, 400 
269, 797 | 358, 000 | 528, 200 
936, 729 | 969, 500 | 1, 009, 500 
98, 064 | 98, 500 | 140, 500 
808, 639 | 834, 500 | 902, 600 
7, 152, 929 7,851,500 | 10, 598, 600 
| 
—200, 365 SE WE aire cxeodecenen 
ee eee FE oc. 
9, 678 8, 806 | 172, 400 
6, 353, 968 | 6, 728, 500 9, 696, 000 
j 
} 


288, 500 


Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
OS 
OY 
10 
1l 
13 
15 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Ungraded positions: Average salary--_--- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal servi 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 


eS 


Printing and reproduction -.- 


Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Lands and structures 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
awards, and indemnities 


Refunds, 


Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations 


1955 actual 


1956 estimate 


917 | 


914 
170 | 252 
1, 020 1, 142 | 
1, 281 1, 400 
$4, 700 | $5, 076 
GS-6.8 | GS-6.9 
$3, 950 $4, 246 
$3, 921, 524 $4, 260, 900 | 
594, 022 | 891, 100 


13, 831 | 15, 
206, 104 | 164, 900 


, 735, 481 5, 





4 5, 332, 000 
348, 317 | 382, 800 
73, 319 | 69, 400 
50, 417 | 50, 400 
91, 428 | 83, 800 
37, 400 
502, 000 
1, 1, 146, 400 
230, 600 
99, 000 

141 | 
4, 507 | 4, 800 
12, 300 


20, 422 | 


7, 950, 900 
99, 400 


7, 851, 500 


7, 245, 941 | 
93, 012 | 


7, 152, 929 | 


100 | 


| 1957 estimate 
| 


1, 187 

345 
1, 512 
1, 850 


$5, 100 
GS-4.8 
$4, 255 


$5, 578, 645 
1, 210, 600 


171, 455 
6, 960, 700 
417, 000 
82, 100 
61, 200 
118, 700 
36, 300 
635, 400 
1, 871, 600 
405, 800 
115, 000 


~ 6, 300 
18, 500 





10, 728, 600 
130, 000 


| 10, 598, 600 








Aes acter 
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BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS, EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


4 
q 
§ 


Appropriation: 
nies $6, 301, 000 $6, 728, 500 $9, 696, 000 
Indefinite ceed , 689, 433 62, 147 1, 075, 000 

Transferred from ‘‘ Administration of Territories, Office of 


~ 





Territories’’ (69 Stat. 240) 52, 968 
Adjusted appropriation: 
Definite - _.--- PEE PLEO 6, 353, 968 6, 728, 500 9, 696, 000 
Indefinite os 689, 433 762, 147 1. 075. 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - Pain - 288, 500 
Balance brought forward: 
NL vn takemacnean pattem : 200, 365 | 81, 150 
Obligated _........ pte oe 936, 636 875, 828 1, 127, 328 
Total budget authorizations available &, 180, 402 8, 736, 134 11, 898, 328 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Definite 
Out of current authorizations - - : . 5, 632, 211 5, 908, 000 8, 610, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation - iain | 277, 000 11, 500 
Out of prior authorizations cieabbia 5‘ 742, 854 650, 000 688, 500 
Indefinite: 
Out of current authorizations. -_......-- ‘ osarll on ann 1h 750, 000 800, 000 
: : . , 832, 653 = 
Out of prior authorizations ats ee a j \ 5, 000 90, 000 
|\— - — 7 
Total expenditures Lik iisaiatiasiech = quiea | 7, 207, 718 7, 600, 000 10, 200, 000 
Balance no longer available: | 
Definite: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ...............- 9, 678 
Other Sted ba sini iitetn initia enti 0 einie | 6,019 |... 
Indefinite: Unobligated (expiring for obligation 5 indo aici 3 8, 806 172, 400 
Balance carried forward: 
CES « iSeuaedacesana su dbbididleddekinede seca 81, 159 |... shad 
GE ccdatiicsdibidnnwidocesees Tak tachodinkaserepii Sanadidiaall 875, 828 1, 127, 328 1, 525, 928 
| 
Total expenditures and balances__.............-----.--- | 8, 180, 402 | 8, 736, 134 11, 898, 328 








JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. The first appropriation item is “Management of 
resources” for which you are requesting an increase of $2,967,000 in 
the direct appropriation. We will insert pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


~ 
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Management of resources 
Appropriation Act, 1956: 








Na es $6, 728, 500 
De = DMCC RA Ss A EG Se Le ei 762, 147 
DenRA od Dane BAe. > Ao A. Slee eee 7, 490, 647 
Unobligated» balance brought forward from prior year - - 81, 159 
————— $7, 571, 806 
Unobligated balance no longer available_____.....--------.--- — 8, 806 
ERIS CI So te ac ccm ibine ailwaawereete 7, 563, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs___.-.--.------ 288, 500 
ds esac ess vats wi si aire nmuaentcagres h mmansiieteategs 7, 851, 500 
NE ROE RO RE sith sist Ee Ree as x enece ree 7, 017, 000 
I cea iain w lec aintincitlps dnrneimetaannninatindde 834, 500 
Decreases: 
Administration of fish and game laws__...._____- $1, 200 
I Ue 28, 800 
Management and investigations of fish and wildlife 
SCOR CID 6 i nee oame 38, 000 
—_——————— 68, 000 
UU - 7, 783, 500 
Increases: 
Administration of fish and game laws-_____.______ $110, 500 
Propagation and distribution of food fishes________ 500, 500 
Mammal and bird reservations__________--_- suaw 4, O17, OOO 
tiver basin studies - - - - aioe. 199, 000 
Control of predatory animals and i injurious rodents - 40, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation.________________- 42, 000 
Management and investigations of fish and wildlife 
resources in Alaska____________-- set RIO koe 106, 100 
— 2, 815, 100 
i ns cin shin che: ep ant sd ds fle tke em Wh ga 10, 598, 600 
Unobligated balance expiring for obligation. _._......._____-_-____- 172, 400 
a is we mide eae antares wet a oa 10, 771, 000 
Budget estimate for 1957 is distributed as follows: 
es ee MITENIOOM 8 oo oe coda nee 9, 696, 000 
Annual indefinite appropriation ---......-.......-----.----.- 1, 075, 000 
DI Io. one ncnst oud e lon cea woeeinen 10, 771, 000 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





Increase in base salaries due to 
increased pay costs 




















eat Adjusted 
— —_ Proposed | Additional appropri- 
Activity , supple- allowance ation 
mental due | (+) or ab- Total 
to pay sorption 
increase | (—) in 1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
| 
1.3Administration of fish and game laws.__| $1, 492, 500 PD locavavoncus | $69,000 | $1, 561, 500 
2.£Propagation and distribution of food 
eae a ks | 3,005, 0CO CE Os twacadnnns 106, 100 3, 111, 100 
3. Mammal and bird reserv: ations...._-__- 876, 000 nn 42, 400 918, 400 
4. River basin studies. --- 337, 000 | MR ieteretuense 21, 000 358, 000 
5. Control of predatory animals and in- 
jurious rodents.__- acral 920, 000 | OL ) eee 49, 500 969, 500 
6. Soil and moisture conserv ation____ | 98, 000 500 | |----------- 500 98, 500 
7. Management and investigations of fish | 
and wildlife resources in Alaska------ BE So ccccemonsa oe Ge el. ee 834, 500 











CS SiO AC Bais a se ed» pea cag 


2 ne CRNA RACER Ly bend: 
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Analysis by activities 


| Adjusted 


Activity | appropria- | Decreases} Base, 1957 a Increases 
| tion | | — 
1. Administration of fish and game laws | $1, 561, 500 | $1, 200 | $1, 560,300 | $1, 670, 800 $110, 500 
2. Propagation and distribution of food | 
fishes - -. we 3, 111, 100 | 3,111,100 | 3,611, 600 500, 500 
3. Mammal and bird reservations 918, 400 | | 918, 400 2, 735, 400 1, 817. 000 
$+. River basin studies_. 358,000 | 28,800 | 329, 200 | 528, 200 199, 000 
5. Control of predatory animals and injuri- | | 
ous ro- dents as lhe 969, 500 | 969, 500 | 1, 009, 500 40, 000 
6. Soil and moisture conservation 98, 500 | 98, 500 140, 500 42, 000 
7. Management and investigations of fish | 
and wildlife resources in Alaska 834, 500 38, 000 | 796, 500 | 902, 600 106, 100 
! | 
Total éa 7,851,500 | 68, 000 7, 783, 500 | 10, 598, 600 2.815. 100 


er 
ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES UNDER THE MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY AND 
LACEY ACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $110,500 proposed 
for enforcement activities under the Migratory Bird Treaty ana 
Lacey Acts. 

ADDITIONAL GAME MANAGEMENT AGENTS 


Mr. Fartey. There has been a feeling for some time that we need 
an increase in the number of game law enforcement agents, both in 
continental United States and in Alaska, and that is one of the major 
items. 

We have with us Mr. Johnson who is the Assistant Director in 
charge of the wildlife phase of it. I shall be pleased to have him 
discuss that in detail. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are stationed down here? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

To supplement the information provided here with regard to the 
increase In the game management agents it is the feeling of the Service 
in many areas of this country that with the problems involved in 
enforcement activities that the expansion of our game-management 
personnel is extremely urgent to the extent that it is proposed that 9 
additional agents are requested here to supplement the present staff 
of 119 game-management agents who are presently on our staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where is this staff located? 

Mr. Jounson. That staff is located throughout the entire country. 
They are stationed in different areas dependent upon the problems 
arising during the different seasons of the year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what you want most of this money for? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir, that is right. 


PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD FISHES 
INCREASE FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF HATCHERIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Propagation and distribution of food fishes”’ 
you are requesting an additional $500,500 for operation and mainte- 


71815—56——-19 
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nance of the hatcheries. Give us a breakdown of how you would 
expend this increase. 

Mr. Farutey. The increases there, are to take care of added facilities 
have been provided by appropriations in previous years. Mr. 
Suomela, who is in charge of the fisheries is here to cover that in 
more detail if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Suometa. The funds requested for operation of the fish-cultural 
facilities may be divided into two categories. 

The first category involves 29 hatcheries which have been expanded 
and improved since 1950. The increase requested for this group of 
hatcheries amounts to $111,940. 

Then we have an additional 19 hatcheries that we have not been 
able to operate to capacity because of insufficient funds. An increase 
of $117,560 is requested to enable us to better utilize the facilities 
at this group of stations. 

The materials and supplies that will be bought include such items 
as fish food and fertilizer, and includes personal services and the like, 
and that amounts to $229,500 for those two purposes. Other increases 
requested include $26,100 for operation of the Norfolk Dam, Arkansas, 
hatchery, $10,000 for operation and maintenance of fish screens, and 
$165,600 for maintenance of physical facilities. That covers the main 
items. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 11 through 17 and 19 through 23 in 
the record on the propagation and distribution of food fishes. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


2. Propagation and distribution of food fishes—$3,611,600 


oy | 








| 
| 
Adjusted | no ee 
Activity | appropria- Decreases Base, 1957 | ~— ’ Increases 
tion | | ‘| 
| 
‘ sadesianainias = ahead init ——~|— ny omer an er 
Propagation and distribution of 
ge Sea $3, 111, 100 Se Fe ee $500, 500 
| | 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,611,600, an increase of 
$500,500 over operating base. 

Work under this activity involves the operation and maintenance of 88 fish- 
cultural stations in 41 States for the production of fish and eggs for food and 
game fish; the propagation of fresh-water mussels; the operation and maintenance 
of fish screens and ladders; the development of management programs for the 
fishing waters on public lands in cooperation with other Federal agencies; and the 
operation of the National Aquarium. 

Increases are proposed for the following purposes: 


(a) Operation of fish-cultural facilities... .................--...-.-- $255, 600 
(b) Operation and maintenance of fish screens___-_.......--------- 10, 000 
(c) Maintenance of physical facilities. .......................-..-- 165, 600 
Gy (eee te NN LAG ol kk eed weed 69, 300 

GRA cid Athi did sienmhsa hntbih ddka bbdtheiGhailn dh eb bbscinnnaeinle aN 500, 500 


The following pages provide a breakdown of the increases by individual fish- 
cultural stations. 


atc een 


pation £4 


ences ASA Fe 1 hn 


her: 
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ie tenes 
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4 | 
4 | 
| 
? | Adjusted | 
ah ain niin } appro- 
Hatchery | priation, | 
1956 | 
| 
| 
Alabama: | 
Carbon Hill | $10, 860 
Marion... . | §9,140 
Arizona: Williams Creek 63, 030 
Arkansas: | 
Corning -. 24, 880 
Mammoth Spring 22, 750 
Norfolk Dam... 
California: Coleman. . - 132, 940 
Colorado: 
Creede ote rie 30, 010 
Leadville ; “ .-| 34,740 
Florida: Welaka._- 50, 260 
Georgia: | 
Chattahoochee Forest... -- ‘ 7, 320 
Cohutta 16, 230 
Millen--__- 11, 980 
BONS. 0. 6 oc cccccannts 15, 370 
Idaho: Hagerman 101, 030 
Indiana: Rochester 23, 710 
lowa: 
Fairport_-._-_- 31, 860 
Guttenberg. . 19, 810 
Manchester 28, 560 | 
Kansas: Farlington 21, 400 | 
Kentucky: Frankfort 26, 640 
Louisiana: Natchitoches 21, 660 
Maine: Craig Brook 34, 270 
Massachusetts: 
Berkshire , 16, 330 
North Attleboro 22, 460 
Michigan: 
Charlevoix 17, 760 
Northville | 15,070 
Pendill’s Creek | 27,930 
Minnesota: New London. -- 36, 580 
Mississippi: 
Lyman Si paawenied s . ‘ 28, 030 
Meridian Sawai : Sanaa 22, 010 
Tupelo cae ae sl ictnucel as 
Missouri: Neosho... -- neon ..-| 24,880 
Montana: | | 
Bozeman tik altde Bichnbendare a | 35, 260 | 
Creston...... 38, 520 | 
Ennis 87, 370 
Miles City. 11, 660 | 
Nebraska: Crawford..........-- 28, 650 
New Hampshire: 
Berlin. _- aca ; . | 77,000 
Nashua. - | $1,420 
New Mexico: 
Dexter = aa | 22, 820 
Eagle Nest 1, 890 
Hot Springs._- | 16, 510 
Santa Rosa 21, 310 
New York: 
Cape Vincent 27, 310 
Carpenter’s Brook 7, 740 
Cortland | 39, 530 | 
North Carolina: | 
Mckinney Lake. 17,710 
Pisgah Forest. 17, 900 
North Dakota: 
Bald Hill Dam : 3 4,700 
Valley City- . af 14, 360 
Ohio: 
Hebron ea ei 28, 680 
Senecaville__- : 9, 780 
Oklahoma: Tishomingo- - 35, 150 
Pennsylvania: 
Lamar = pea 5 ; 102, 170 
Allegheny ee 27, 070 
Rhode Island: Arcadia________- a 8, 760 
South Carolina: 
Cheraw- ; rs ye 12, 450 
Orangeburg --_- gue sei al 16, 210 
ID di oo aataeima eee 45, 060 
$ 


| 
Opera- | 


Increases 


Re- 
pl we- 
ment 

of 

} equip- 
} ment 


te ~ 


to 


to 


~] 


Cn mt 


wn 


Main- 
| tion of | Opera- | tenance 
fish- tion of |of phys- 
cultural) fish ical 
facili- | screens | facili- 
ties | tiles 
| 
| $750 
$6, 100 | 
3, 445 | 10, 500 
| 
| 1, 200 
26, 100 | 
| 9, 650 
| 
2, 392 10, 500 
2, 000 
6, 800 
3, 170 | 
1, 255 
2, 716 350 
3, 000 
6, 500 
1, 500 
7, 200 | 600 
4, 100 
4, 100 1, 500 
5, 250 
7, 200 +) 
2, 560 | 
1,870 1, 450 
8,411 2, 000 
2, 591 | 
| 
1, 754 2, 000 
| 4,800 
1, 400 | 
| 
1, 396 | 
1, 500 
600 
9, 420 2, 000 
13, 749 | 11, 500 
6, 230 1, 500 
3, 325 | 1, 500 
2, 203 | 
2, 782 2, 400 
6, 300 3, 300 
5, 150 3, 000 
2, 300 2, 000 
4, 200 4, 350 
2, 950 8, 400 
850 
2, 561 
5. 405 9, 600 
1, 736 
1, 000 
5, 220 
11, 300 2, 850 


$50 


, 050 


500 


, 200 


, ¥OO 


, 450 


, 950 
, 540 
, 500 


625 


410 


7) 


, 000 


, 500 


, 200 
, 640 


, 950 


SOO) 


3, 400 


350 


, DOO 


450 
100 


Total 
estimate, 
1957 


$11, 
66, 


76, 


25, 
25, 150 
26, 


146, 


410 
3] 


, 492 
&. O40 


810 


9, 700 


9, 000 
910 


" 630 
37,711 
120, 575 
238, 806 


, 110 


13, 950 
21, 880 
61, 310 


In- 


; Creaseg 


$800 


- 


10, 
2, 501 


pe 


18 
l, 
l, 


1 


) 


"bo 


yes) 


1s) 


, 945 


ho 


2, 400 
. 100 
, 550 


R92 
450 


i) 
10 


“I-33 


21 


000 


125 


910 
, 800 
, 100 


350 
250 


50 
560 


411 


, 854 
, 800 
, 600 


182 
20) 


, 240 


100 
SU) 


300 
5 


Bf) 
SAD 


561 


ADA 
736 


350 


5OO 


5 670 


OM) 
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Increases 
| 


. 





| , i 
— d) Opera- Main- Re- | Total 
Hatchery ri ie | tion of | Opera- |tenance| place- | estimate, In- 
1086 fish- | tion of of phys-| ment ie6y | fees 3 
? jcultural) fish ical of 
| facili- | screens facili- | equip- | 
ties ties ment 
South Dakota: | | 
MeNenny | $74,390 |$13, 520 $1,300 | $89,210 | $14, 820 
Spearfish 12, 770 $400 | 13,170 | 400 
Tennessee: Erwin 45, 880 5, 452 12, 300 150 63, 782 17, 902 
Texas | 
Austin 1,700 | 41,350 1, 700 
Fort Worth_- 4, 700 5, 000 | 33, 610 9, 700 : 
Inks Dam 2, 100 1, 500 | 25,810] 3,600 ; 
San Marcos 20, 520 
Uvalde 27, 700 
Utah: Springville 950 31, 400 950 
Vermont | 
Pittsford 10, 630 8, 300 18, 930 8, 300 
St. Johnsbury 10, 590 2, 500 13,090 | 2.500 
Virginia: 
Harrison Lake 16, 520 2, 082 1, 100 19, 702 3, 182 
New Castle 6, 860 6, 860 
Wytheville 28, 680 7, 100 6, 450 42,230 | 13,550 
Washington | 
Carson 19, 130 | 19,130 
Entiat 17, 580 1,600 | 1,600 20, 780 3, 200 
Leavenworth 98, 360 3, 100 1, 250 102,710 | 4,350 
Little White Salmon 10, 450 10, 450 | 
Quilcene 56, 920 5, 582 2, 400 64, 902 7, 982 
Spring Creek 11, 100 11, 100 = 
Winthrop 47, 590 730 48, 320 730 
West Virginia: 
Leetown 40, 280 3, 050 | 43, 330 3, 050 
White Sulphur Springs : 38, 820 5, 023 1, 800 45, 643 6, 823 
Wisconsin: 
Genoa 23, 860 2, 500 26, 360 2, 500 
La Crosse 20, 740 600 1, 500 22, 840 2, 100 
Lake Mills : . 43, 160 3, 360 1, 000 1, 900 49, 420 6, 260 
W yoming: 
Saratoga -_. 40,650 | 10, 400 3, 000 oma 54, 050 13, 400 
Yellowstone Park 18, 500 8, 540 27, 040 8, 540 
Operation and maintenance of fish screens 
and ladders: 
Rock Island Dam, Wash 19, 910 aii... 
Yakima, Wash 28, 280 $10, 000 ' 1,200 39, 480 11, 200 
Regional offices: 
Region 1: Portland, Oreg 39, 670 1, 500 41,170 | 1,500 
Region 2: Albuquerque, N. Mex 49, 660 | 49, 660 | 
Region 3: Minneapolis, Minn ___-._--- 48, 020 : 1, 500 49,520 | 1,500 
Region 4 | 
Atlanta, Ga = 58, 910 1, 350 60, 260 | 1, 350 
Mussel propagation ; -| 20, 000 i ie 
Region 5: Boston, Mass 51, 360 . 51, 360 
Washington, D. C.: Aquarium 21, 830 21, 830 | 
Central office staff 3 ; 113, 680 , 113, 680 
MIDE s didacttgcrnne 3,111, 100 |255, 600 | 10,600 |165, 600 | 69,300 |3, 611, 600 | 500, 500 





Ger. 








{ 820 
400 
|, 902 


|, 700 
, 700 
600 


950 


, 300 
, 500 


, d00 


, 00 
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Cost of operation of new and expanded fish-cultural facilities 


Cost of 
expan- 


Fish-cultural station sion or 


improve- 


ment 


Williams Creek, Ariz o 
Leadville, Colo we 90, 000 
Millen, Ga 200, 000 
Warm Springs, Ga 83, 000 
Hagerman, Idaho 


Frankfort, Ky = 334, 000 
Craig Brook, Maine : 265, 000 
North Attleboro, Mass .| 342,900 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich 150, 500 
New London, Minn : 79, 000 
Meridian, Miss 97, 000 
Bozeman, Mont ; 59, 600 
Ennis, Mont 189, 100 
Berlin, N. H 85, 000 
Nashua, N. H 129, 000 
Dexter, N. Mex 45, 500 
Hot Springs, N. Mex | 65,000 
Cape Vincent, N. Y 70, 000 
Bald Hill Dam, N. Dak 125, 000 
Hebron, Ohio 208, 000 
Tishomingo, Okla 89, 600 
Allegheny, Pa 41, 000 


Lamar, Pa 
MeNenny, 8. Dak 
Erwin, Tenn 

Inks Dam, Tex 
Harrison Lake, Va. 
Quilcene, Wash-. 


35, 000 
50, 000 


270, 160 


White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 75, 500 
Total 3, 954, 560 


$85, 500 | 


208, 200 | 





1956 


Operat- 


ing allot- 


ment ! 


$59, 030 
23, 640 
11, 980 





978, ¢ 


Produc- 
tion 
(pounds) 


57, 000 
30, 500 
1, 500 
1, 800 
96, 000 
5, 000 
19, 100 
6, 000 
&, 500 
7, 100 
4, 300 
22, 000 
100, 000 
64, 000 
23, 800 
5, 900 
, 200 
2, 500 
AO0 
, 000 
, 000 


3, 500 
, 700 
, O00 
2, 000 
2, 900 
000 





29, 800 


706, 100 


1 Excludes funds for rehabilitation and equipment. 
? With present facilities or facilities under construction. 


A tabulation follows giving the breakdown of the $111,940 increase by 


and purposes. 





Increase 


requested ! 


m Co RS CO 
= os 
~I © 
So te 


~1 


111, 940 


Total 
Production! required 
(pounds) | full op 
with eration 
increase 
requested j 
61, 000 $62, 475 
35, 000 26, 032 
2, 500 15, 150 
2, 000 16, 625 
100, 000 102, 146 
5, 000 26, 640 
25, 000 37, 120 
&, 000 25, 020 
13, 000 30, 441 
8, 000 29, 771 
4, 800 18, 54 
25, 000 35, 656 
100, 000 80, 970 
0, O00 77, 899 
30, 000 35, 490 
7, 000 24, 945 
9, 500 18, 713 
3, 000 17, 292 
2, 600 7, 000 
7, 500 28, 630 
&, 500 31, 711 
9, 500 19, 926 
60, 000 74, 995 
¥0, 000 8&3, YLO 
25, 000 33, 332 
3, 000 15, 950 
3, 500 18, 462 
50, 000 53, 052 
35, 000 42, 323 
813, 400 1, 090, 240 


Potential 
produc 

tion ? 

(pounds 


61, 000 
35, 000 
2, 500 
2, 000 
100, 000 
5, 000 
25, 000 
8, 000 
13, 000 
8, 000 

4, 800 
25, 000 
100, 000 
BO. O00 
30, O00 

7, 000 
9, 500 
4, 000 
2, 600 
7, 500 
8. SOO 
¥, 500 
60, 000 
90, 000 
25, 000 
3, 000 
3, 500 
50, OOO 


35, 000 


$13, 400 


stations 
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Operation of new and expanded fish-cultural facilities 











Purposes 
States and stations | Increases 
| Permanent | Temporary | Supplies, ma- 
positions positions terials, etc. 

Asisoma: Witenes Greek... ... .. once onndcccencscc eee i tonmeeaess $3, 445 $3, 445 
PND DMNEUEED scccicscnccccusssceteaucnce Jasnc-s-ecceone $500 1, 892 2, 392 
Georgia: 

a ke eS easin ede Ss cacasnlenb ahd aiesinpiial 2, 000 1,170 3, 170 

Ne nnn ee ae 700 555 1, 255 
Idaho: Hagerman_____...___- saith eiscsenceal aetna eisai oe 500 2, 216 2, 716 
Kentucky: Frankfort___......__-- tee eee. ae annem eaipene ela vasies dow aetna eaebci ie i 
pk esdebdeasicwascckuehneen 1,000 4, 250 5, 250 
Massachusetts: North Attleboro. .............- Re eee 750 1,810 2, 560 
Michigan: Pendill’s Creek___.______- deat BE Ise cia cemnptenoeemee ss 5, 451 8, 411 
Minnesota: New London.-.-...........---- | Lue inccesqumeanene 1,111 2, 591 
Mississippi: Meridian.............-.....-...--- = Jeseepee 1, 000 754 1, 754 
Montana: 

NI See eed 450 946 1, 396 

Ennis eect ee i es edna |--------------|-------- 2-22 -- |---| none n een ne eee 
New Hampshire: | 

ee eg 8 recipies 4, 500 | 9, 249 13, 749 

Nashua. ---- 7 1, 230 5, 000 6, 230 
New Mexico: 

ee el amma eae 1, 800 1, 525 3, 325 

Hot Springs_- aed 900 1, 303 2, 203 
New York: Cape Vincent_- zs 1, 500 1, 282 2, 782 
North Dakota: Bald Hill Dam a 1, 200 1, 100 2, 300 
Ohio: Hebron___- Load PRE. eae 1, 550 1, 400 2, 950 
Oklahoma: Tishomingo---.- eon aa laos es beocal 1, 400 | 1, 161 2, 561 
Pennsylvania: | | 

I Ss oo cco cen oe Geese cgaccnibomen a 300 1, 436 1, 736 

Lamar.____-- : Fe eR ha calcein 800 | 4, 605 5, 405 
South Dakota: McNenny....................-- ESSEC: | 4, 700 8, 820 13, 520 
| Raha ae ; 1, 200 4, 252 5, 452 
SE TI cen ERE 1, 400 | 7 2, 100 
Cg OS ES Deagienek ene 1, 300 | 782 2, 082 
a Ns weal Dente dae case 1, 000 | 4, 582 5, 582 
West Virginia: White Sulphur Springs-__----.-- |-------------- | 1, 000 4, 023 5, 023 

csi etcsecestsice ranean hha eaintioe | 4, 440 | 32, 680 | 74, 820 111, 940 





(2) Expanded operation of rearing facilities at existing hatcheries, $117,560.—The 
full use of existing facilities at many hatcheries, which were not included in the 
construction program, has not been possible due to the limited funds available 
for operation. In addition, the sharp increase in operating costs in the past 10 
years has added to the difficulty of obtaining a maximum output at these units. 
The 19 hatcheries included in this program are located in areas where the demand 
for fish for stocking purposes greatly exceeds the present production of these 
units. Therefore, it is requested that additional funds in the amount of $117,560 
be provided to permit the facilities at these units to be utilized to 89.1 percent 
of capacity. 

The following tabulation is given to show the fish-cultural stations included 
in the program; operational allotments in 1956, increases requested in 1957; the 
total required for full operation; production of fish in pounds in 1956, estimated 
production with the increases requested for 1957, and potential production of 
each station with existing facilities. 
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Expanded operation of rearing facilities at eristing hatcheries 














| | 

| 1957 | 

1 : ; 
| } | Increase | Total Potential 

| Produc- | | 
‘i . . | | re quired, | required,| produc- 

PEm-cuttunes station Opera | | Produc- | Increase | | ommaal | full op- | full op- tion 

allot- | tion | re- | with in- } eration ! | eration ! | (pounds)? 

ment ! (pounds) quested ! crease re- | | 

| | | | quested | | 
| if - a a ae —- | Rn se 
Marion, Ala......... ocieeanicies | $55,810 | 10,500 $6,100 | 13,830} $8,260 | $64,070 | 5, 000 
Rochester, Ind................-| 18, 350 4, 000 3,000 | 5,400; 4,300] 22,650 | 6, 000 
Manchester, Iowa...........--- 28, 560 17, 000 7, 200 | 22) 900 | 9, 700 38, 260 | 25, 000 
Farlington, Kans_...........-.- 17, 650 | 3, 000 4, 100 | 4, 120 | 5,500 | 23, 150 | 4, 500 
Natchitoches, La..............- 16, 960 | 8, 000 | 4, 100 10, 610 | 6,300 | 23, 260 | 12, 000 
Berkshire, Mass.............--- 15,730 | 8,400] 7,200 12,460 | 11,700! 27,430 | 15, 000 
Charlevoix, Mich..............| 16,460 4, 850 1, 870 | 5, 570 | 2,900 | 19,450 | 6, 000 
Crawiora, Nebe................ 26, 450 18, 000 | 9, 420 26, 400 13, 550 40, 000 30, 000 
PE i a ae a | $1,530 11, 500 | 6, 300 14, 890 8,400 | 39,930 16, 000 
McKinney Lake, N. C_.-.--.--- | 16,210 | 2, 340 | 5, 150 3, 240 7,450 23, 660 3, 650 
Valley City, N. Dak....-...... | 13,860 2, 200 | 4, 200 3, 640 5, 270 19, 130 4, 000 
Ce 3 O55 oo cccwnsocan 15, 710 2, 200 5, 220 4, 060 7, 330 23, 040 4, 800 
EE NER one ices emmaaral 20, 060 10, 500 11, 300 17,930 | 14,500 34, 560 20, 000 
oo ie ee 17, 110 | 3, 400 4, 700 | 4, 500 6, 800 23, 910 5, 000 
recall | 10,110 4, 000 8, 300 8,010 12, 440 22, 550 10, 000 
pf ers | 28, 680 14, 000 7,100 18, 640 9, 200 37, 880 20, 000 
BGO EE, WO ii cidckcecccddecn | 16,760 | 3, 500 3, 360 4, 520 | 4, 960 21, 720 5, 000 
a i, a | 22,390 | 10,300] 10,400 17, 830 13, 400 35, 790 20, 000 
Yellowstone Park, W eS | 18,500 | 2, 500 8, 540 4, 630 14, 050 32, 550 6, 000 
WOON 2nd ance icscess | 406, 890 | | 140,190 | 117,560 | 203,180 | 166,100 | 572,900 | 227,950 


1 Excludes funds for equipment and rehabilitation, 
2 With present facilities. 


REPLACEMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suvometa. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the maintenance and 
operation of the stations we have an item for the replacement of 
equipment, which amounts to $69,300. 

Mr. Kirwan. That comes out of the $ $500,500 increase? 

Mr. SoumELA. Yes, sir. The total increase amounts to $500,500 
for this activity. 


MAMMAL AND BIRD RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. All right, the next item is mammal and bird reserva- 
tions. Insert pages 32, 33, and 34 in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1956 and the estimates for 1957 for Snancing. the refuge program: 


Increase (+-) 





ose | Program Estimate 
Appropriation | a" | as or 
1956 1957 decrease (—) 
Annual definite: | 
PID G0 PUIUINGUD, oon nnncsvecevdsnescnsdccseuun . $918,400 | $2,735, 400 +-$1, 817, 000 
EEE LIES EE ae ee | 1, 006, 000 | 1, 000, 000 —6, 000 
Annual indefinite: Management of resources (25 percent) ..... } 27, 400 27, 000 —400 
Permanent indefinite: 
Migratory bird conservation account: 
Refuge development and maintenance-----_-......----| 2, 870, 700 | 1, 655, 000 —1, 251, 700 
ESE EE re re 1, 070, 239 | 1, 000, 000 —70, 239 
Management of National Wildlife Refuges..............--| 1, 380, 000 1, 185, 000 —195, 000 


iiiivecducdbncusddedbuahdengdcaghhaeegnunetansemeben Saas 7, 272, 739 | 7, 602, 400 +329, 661 





It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that the increase requested for 
1957 in the annual appropriation for this activity totals $1,817,000, but that the 
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net increase in the program from all sources of funds amounts to only $329,661, 
the cifference, $1,487,339, representing a shift in financing from permanent 
appropriations to the annual appropriation in order to continue this activity at 


approximately the current leve 


l. 


The following tabulation shows by States and by refuges the distribution of 
the estimate in the amount of $2,735,400: 


Mammal and bird reservations 


State and refuge 
Alaska: 
Aleutian Islands__----.- 
ee Le 
NS 2 ne 
Arizona: 
Havasu ____-_-- Sie 
Imperial . 
Kofa and Cabeza Prieta__ 
Arkansas: 
Op OS ee 3 
White River. _._..-_-- 
California: 
Merced oe 
Sacramento-Colusa-Sutter 
Salton Sea__ 


Tule Lake, Clear Lake, Upper and Lower Klamath_____ 


Colorado: Monte Vista_____--- 
Florida: 

Ce :, ———— 

BN ee, 
Georgia: 

Piedmont___- 


Savannah and Blackbeard Tsland_ Si : ; Spau : ed al adie 


Salvo: Seer Pint... 62 cui 
Illinois: 
Crab Orchard (recreational 


IND a te Sa ware cee 


SnD III NIE NN se oc ces Gas utente evceaaianane 
meniteny: ientueky Woodlands... ...... 25... .<..-. cece ecdeke 


Maryland: Patuxent Research Refuge 


Michigan: Seney______.-----_- 
Minnesota: 

RNG MNO 2 to 

Upper Mississippi- - - _ -- -- 
Mississippi: Noxubee _-_---_--_- 
Montana: 

NN on aa ki ie 


National Bison Range__-_-- 
Red Rock Lakes_.___.__-_- 


Nebraska: 
icresoent Tare. ........... 
Fort Niobrara__-_--_-_---- 
Vena... ce 
Nevada: 


Desert Game Range-_ _--_- 2 
SY OD ae x 


a ae es 


Cl 


New Mexico: 


Patter Giake: 2. .s..5.2.. 
Bosque del Apache_ - - - --- 
San Andreas. _.....____-_- 


North Carolina: Mattamuskeet 








Estimate, 1957 


$14, 000 


18, 000 
20, 200 


23, 200 
7, 050 
34, 220 


11, 343 
43, 491 


34, 105 


145, 139 
115, 742 


96, 785 


30, 761 


18, 045 
59, 365 


15, 612 
34, 715 
24, 361 


41, 385 


33, 614 
96, 260 
32, 824 


17, 834 
36, 847 
18, 792 
35, 190 
25, 148 


15, 099 
16, 699 
24, 990 


34, 682 
17, 002 
34, 817 
56, 639 


20, 019 
45, 097 
11, 827 
35, 533 
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Mammal and bird reservations—Continued 


State and refuge Estimate, 
North Dakota: 
Arrowwood te tis $15, 519 
Rm = _ ; 17, 570 
Lostwood , a I 7 5, 467 
Lower Souris Sieh 15, 022 
Sullys Hill i ; 10, 218 
Upper Souris___- - a : afi . 24, 441 
Oklahoma: 
Salt Plains___- ac ve ; . 33, 707 
Tishomingo res oe : ; 30, 374 
Wichita Mountains __. ‘ : ; 79, 413 
Oregon: 
Hart Mountain___- ge pein ‘ 14, 665 
Hart Mountain-Sheldon. S 6, 445 
Malheur =. eae : ; ; 74, 542 
South Carolina: 
Cape Romain : ee ou . 30, 278 
Carolina Sandhills . : 25, 482 
Santee __- ; Z 34, 120 
South Dakota: 
Lacreek_____-_ itech : ee , 16, 537 
OE OS SR ener = 23, 462 
Tennessee: Tennessee_- __- , sae 51, 739 
Texas: 
Hagerman- aha : 27, 822 
Laguna Atascosa and Santa Ana : 33, 600 
Muleshoe........__-- : 9, 301 
Utah: Bear River-_-- io id : 38. 014 
Washington: 
a UO staal : 23, 528 
Turnbull_ _ - Tae aay aca 23, 020 
Willapa crag euiataterete @ Rode age a : 13, 347 
Wisconsin: 
og la ho eS be ‘ischaemia T 29, 326 
TE i hee rer néonp intend i as ae = 23, 023 
Wyoming: National Elk_. Scat tinaaiat a i a eae 74, O72 
NC cl cis ct Sham eM ae sa ; 65, 000 
RE ree 2 ee ee 2, 735, 400 


SHIFT IN FINANCING FROM PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. The total estimate for mammal and bird reservations 
is $2,735,400, representing an increase of $1,817,000 in direct appro- 
priation. However, I note this is only an increase of $329,661 in total 
available funds due to a shift in financing from permanent appropria- 
tions to the annual appropriation. W hy i is this proposed shift in the 
method of financing necessary? 

Mr. Fartey. Mr. Chairman, during the past few years we have 
drawn on the unexpended reserves of those permanent appropriations, 
and we have reached a point now where there is no further substantial 
backlog to draw upon so it is now necessary, if we are to carry on the 
same type and quality of operation, to again build up the annual appro- 
priations to take up this load. 

The annual appropriations are supplemented by substantial 
amounts, some from the fur sales, some from duck stamps, and some 
from the refuge receipts, and there is a net increase in this activity, 
as we stated before, of $329,661 of which $60,000 is for equipment 
replacement, $257,661 is for rehabilitation work on refuges, and 
$12,000 for operation and maintenance expenses of the Patuxent 
Research Refuge in Maryland. 
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RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan. For river basin studies you are requesting an increase 
of $199,000 in direct appropriation. This is a net increase of only 
$99,000 due to a shift in financing from permanent appropriations. 
Insert the tables on pages 38 and 39 of the justification in the record. 

(The matter follows: ) 


4. River basin studies, $528,200 


Adjusted | 











Subactivity | appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1957 ets, Increases 
| tion 
| 
(a) Surveys of water-use projects -| $279,000 | $1, 600 $277, 400 $476, 400 $199, 000 
(6) Continuing investigations of Middle 
8 i isieiaetetatd deed lepleesis 79, 000 | 27, 200 | 51, 800 Oi, EP £02 elkcace 
a ae Ssieencmeareeaeoas | 358, 000 | 28,800 | 329,200 | 528, 200 199, 000 
| 





The Fish and Wildlife Service is required by law (act of August 14, 1946; 60 
Stat. 1080) to determine the effects on fish and wildlife resources of water-use 
projects of Federal agencies and public and private agencies under Federal 
license and to recommend measures needed for the protection of these resources. 
Investigations by the Service are conducted with the cooperation of State fish 
and game departments and various conservation agencies to insure that plans 
and operations of river developments include measures which will lessen any 
adverse effect on fish and wildlife resources and, insofar as feasible, provide 
maximum benefits to these resources. 

The following tabulation shows by sources of funds the total funds available 
in 1956 and the estimates for 1957 for financing river basin studies: 














| 
ines satsmate| Te 
er rogram, | c ~| Estimate, or 
Appropriation 1956 | Decreases} Base, 1957 1957 decrease 
Annual definite: Management of resources... _.-_--- | $358,000 | $28, 800 | $329, 200 | $528, 200 |+-$199, 000 
Annual indefinite: Management of resources (25 | 
SR pee er Sree --| 30, 000 | 5, 000 25, 000 a 
Permanent indefinite: 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted | | 
funds): | 
(a) Survey of water-use projects__.......-.-- Bt OEE SED Nissen sean —100, 000 
(b) Wetlands habitat preservation____. SD laxeexcuses | GIO losccacucns —150, 000 
Migratory bird conservation account (wetlands 
habitat preservation) ___-_- ee eat ek) Daas el ee Si aie 150, 000 | +150, 000 
i a ie seeds bes Bde ball | 638,000 | 33,800 | 604,200 | 703,200 | +99, 000 





It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that the increase requested for 
1957 in the annual appropriation for this activity totals $199,000, but that the 
net increase in the program from all sources of funds amounts to only $99,000, 
the difference, $100,000, representing a shift in financing from permanent appro- 
priations. 


SHIFT IN FINANCING FROM PERMANENT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Why is this shift in financing from permanent 
appropriations necessary? 

Mr. Farury. The chairman will recall the provision made for a 
hard core staff to be permanently available for river basin studies 
prior to the availability of money from the construction activities. 
This has proven very successful, and we would like to particularly 
extend that type of operation into Alaska next year. 
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SURVEYS OF WATER USE PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making with the surveys of 
water-use projects and why is the increase of $99,000 necessary in 
1957? 

Mr. Fariey. We are making good progress, The increase is 
needed to provide additional staff and operating expenses for field 
offices in Alaska and in the continental United States. 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is ‘Control of predatory animals,” 
Insert in the record pages 42 through 47 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents—$1,009,500 


| | Page reference 





Adjusted | wWetims 
Activity appropria- | Decreases} Base, 1957 eotimate, Increases 
tion | tials | lTable| Justifi- 
| | cation 
oS —— a 
Control of predatory animals | 
and injurious rodents, total- $060, 500 j.......-- $969, 500 | $1, 009, 500 | $40, 000 42 42 





The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $1,009,500, an increase of 
$40,000 over operating base. 

The work of this activity is done under cooperative agreements with Federal 
land-management agencies, including the Extension Service, the Public Health 
Service, State agencies, and with counties, farm and livestock associations, 
municipalities, and individuals. These cooperators participate to the extent of 
about $3.20 for every dollar of Federal expenditure thus paying for most of the 
work that is given supervision, correlation, and technical guidance, under this 
activity. A large share of the work is done on public lands in the Western States. 
Some 400 million acres of public land are involved and over 300 million acres of 
adjoining lands under private ownership. 

A small portion of the appropriation is used to give technical aid to States and 
counties, particularly in the Southeast, in the suppression of rabies among foxes 
and other wild animals. It is planned to use the major portion in aiding the 
protection of livestock and game on over 700 million acres of range and farmland 
and in assisting with control of harmful rodents, on some 11% million acres of crop 
and range lands. The remaining portion will be used to furnish technical informa- 
tion and guidance to State extension services and other local agencies and private 
industry in the control of rodents, primarily rats and mice, injurious to foods and 
feeds. 

The following tabulation shows the distribution of the adjusted appropriation 
for 1956 and the increases requested for 1957, by districts. 








i) 
© 
Qo 


Increases 








District Adjusted | Increased Replace- m™ a 
appropri- cost of ment, auto- otal esti- | Increases 
ation, 1956 | operation oe mate, So 
, ; equipment 
Alabama-Arkansas-Louisiana-M ississippi- 
Tennessee eae $28, 290 |____. : $28, 290 | 
Arizona ‘ 37,095 $1, 300 $1, 100 39, 495 | $2, 400 
California 60, 550 1, 200 1, 200 62, 950 2, 400 
Colorado 55,110 1, 200 1, 200 57, 510 2. 400 
Connecticut-Massachusetts-Rhode Island 11,170 . A ‘ 11,170 
Delaware-New Jersey-Pennsylvania 11, 230 ; : eae 11, 230 
Maine-New Hampshire-New York-Ver- 
mont A 13, 505 : 13, 505 = 
District of Columbia-Florida-Georgia-Ken- 
tucky-Maryland-North Carolina-South 
Carolina-Virginia-West Virginia 35, 560 1, 200 36, 760 | 1, 200 
Idaho 48, 955 1, 300 1, 100 51, 355 2, 400 
I}linois-Indiana-Iowa- M ichigan-Minneso- 
ta-M issouri-Ohio-W isconsin 22, 480 1, 200 1, 200 
Kansas-Oklahoma.___ : f 33, 090 1, 300 1, 100 2, 400 
Montana__.. ae hee 52, 460 1, 300 1, 100 2, 400 
Nebraska-North Dakota-South Dakota 50, 930 1, 200 1, 200 2, 400 
New Mexico 7 ; 50, 980 200 2, 200 2, 400 
Nevada 46, 765 1, 300 1, 100 2, 400 
Oregon __- : 49, 260 200 2, 200 4 2, 400 
Texas 200 2, 200 80, 100 2, 400 
Utah ; ; ; mae : 1, 300 1, 100 47, 980 2, 400 
Washington ; : 26, 500 1, 300 1, 100 28, 900 2, 400 
W yoming : = 46, 480 1, 300 1, 100 48, 880 | 2, 400 
Alaska = ‘ - : 76, 575 325 1, 100 78, 000 1, 425 
Branch staff 
Regional office, Portland, Oreg 14, 465 14, 465 
Regional office, Albuquerque, N. Mex 14, 990 14, 990 
Headquarters staff: Washington, D. C 59, 780 2, 575 ; 62, 355 2, 575 
Total ‘ 969, 500 17, 500 22, 500 1, 009, 500 40, 000 


Increased cost of operations, $17,500 


This amount will partially defray increased operating costs that are due to 
factors over which the Service has no control. The price of strychnine, for ex- 
ample, has increased from $0.61 to $1.35 per ounce since 1945. Steam crushed 
oats used in rodent bait formulations now cost $2.70 per 100 pounds as compared 
with $1.35 a few vears ago. Traps used in predator control now cost $21.75 per 
dozen as compared to $15.18 per dozen in 1945. Per diem rates of field employees 
and mileage rates for travel of hunters have risen considerably. Cost of operat- 
ing Government vehieles has increased about one-third (gas, oil, tires, tubes, etc.) 
and maintenance has doubled in the past 10 vears. 

The cost for controlling prairie dogs and similar rodents averaged about $0.16 
per acre 10 years ago as compared with $0.25 in recent years, and rodent damage 
to resources is now three times as costly to the farmer or rancher as it was 10 vears 
ago. Asa result of all these increased costs, the expense of controlling predators 
and treating rodent-infested lands has increased, even though important savings 
have been made through use of improved techniques. 

It is also anticipated that this increase will be used to allow needed additional 
travel for field emplovees and to augment presently inadequate stocks of supplies 
and materials needed in control operations. 


Replacement of automotive equipment, $22,500 


This amount would cover the replacement of 15 trucks, at a cost of $16,500, and 
5 passenger carrying vehicles, at a cost of $6,000. The planned replacement pro- 
gram indicates that $47,300 is required annually to maintain an efficient fleet. 
The $22,500 requested, plus the $26,500 currently in the base appropriation will 
enable this activity to replace equipment that has either become unusable or on 
which the required upkeep costs have become prohibitive. The normal replace- 
ment schedule has been impossible to maintain during recent years, due to the 
fact that rising costs have not been accompanied by comparable increases in ap- 
propriations. 
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The following schedule shows (1) the replacement that should be made arn- 
nually, presuming adequate funds; (2) the present actual replacement needs re 
sulting from cumulative effects of inadequate funds for several years; (3) the re 
placements planned for fiscal year 1957 with funds in the base appropriation ; and 
(4) replacements requested in this increase. Replacements shown in (3) and (4 
represent cars and trucks in poorest condition, 21 cars and 10 trucks short of the 
replacement schedule desired for efficient fleet operations: 


Equipment in operation Normal annual replacement requirement Planned replacement 
Annual oe ee Wit! 
A verage Darcent 11) #0 Annual Actual (2 $26,500 (3 With 
Type of equ nt | Number life of | required | place- replace- | replace int $22,500 (4 
ype of equipmen of units equip a lly meant ment ment now , aa So, iA . 
ment en 7 costs required Tene reque ‘ 
goal priation 
Pickup and 1-ton Years 
trucks 124 3.4 25 31 $34, 100 2 7 
Cars 57 1.4 20 11 13, 200 $2 6 
Total 181 47, 300 


Of the 57 cars in operation, 32 are 1951 or older year models. The averags 
mileage as of June 30, 1955, ranges from 71,135 for the 1951 models to 99,473 for 
the 1947 models. It will be noted, however, that only 11 of these are scheduled 
for replacement in 1957. A comparable situation also obtains with respect to 
trucks. 

6. Soil and moisture conservaiion, $140,500 


Page reference 


Adjusted . 
, : ; . ore | Estimate, 
Activity appropria- | Decreases) Base, 1957 1957 Increases 
tion po | tifi 
Pable, Justi 
Calion 
Soil and moisture conserva- | } | 
tion, total | $98, 500 | | $98, 500 $140, 500 | $42, 000 4t) 46} 
| | | 
' | 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $140,500, an increase of 
$42,000 over operating base. 

The Service administers 9,275,571 acres in the continental system of national 
wildlife refuges and is confronted with many land-management and _ soil- 
conservation problems. Depredation problems and increased waterfowl usage 
of these refuges can be met only by intensification of our soil-conservation work 
to bring about an increased production and better utilization of our resources 
New areas which require the application of fundamental conservation practices 
are being added to the refuge system from year to year. 

Under the soil and moisture program, capability surveys, soil tests, and land-use 
plans have been completed for a majority of the refuges. Conservation practices 
required are water control by the use of detentions, terraces, or waterways, and 
soil protection or improvement through the use of cover crops, fertilizers, soil 
amendments, stripcropping, and reseeding. The Service, at present, has 59 
cooperative agreements with local soil-conservation districts. 

The increase of $42,000 requested would permit the extension of work now in 
progress on 35 refuges, reactivate work on 5 refuges, and start work on 3 additional 
refuges. 
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Detail of the estimate by refuges or offices follows: 


State and refuge an 
ark al lee ine lace a le aati $5, 000 
RU NN il ca aac a tis sa Spel oign aOR 13, 000 
Delaware, Bombay Hook_---------------- See ye ey ey eee ee: 3, 000 
I as ie cs Sane ae eens a ea ee 5, 000 
rs got ca lec ers wader SG ef gc 10, 000 
Kansas, Re es ee UE baweeh se anchwuneemeses tuna 2 3, 000 
Kentucky, Kentucky WN ci iictinistectenes>oncviatiexandiaona 1, 500 
ES ELLE LATTE ALLE LLG PEE 4, 500 
a laid nos erties iin ea wae wanders 3, 000 
DMeryiend, Blackwater... .............<..- (outed SSeesie ner 13, 000 
Michigan: 

ds gierncem ise aki ed ie awh athe iota ceeutelnnbwasanca babble 1, 500 

I a eae leg a nt 5, 000 
Minnesota: 

i. cc anciepunibke Manian dinate shel nee inna eee 4, 000 

I 5 sc, sate Neill at on twiberiieuiee tall anne n estelnalia natn hahha ah agin e 2, 000 

ie Seg ee aaa obese sentbe uekkeenaee 11, 000 

on on a ican alee abate eee a ante wera celeee ate wide eliels 4, 000 
I eg a piss Sse ean ce hh Noni heh gw awe a tint ain agueeerR ee 4, 000 
Missouri: 

a ait a ie wai a log cs cncov Sata ee BP et 4, 500 

PI EN otc canes Sieh enim hala edie aS ad op ge ple oa Bas 800 

act ns erates on Se te iain eth a Suilnige nln ca saws ca Ge dl haa Be ia 3, 000 
Montana: 

NN aa ges ad St Res el sd ew sk ee papa ee RG aah eee i 2 3, 000 

ITN ERIN on ic oa wins wae ee edesnUMe eee mie ae 4, 000 
Nec cone ain wknd dean oak Gamat runhnaa wee weaee 1 4, 000 
New Mexico: 

CER os ein ga Atm d wan aw eam oe ama e aoe b ane 3, 000 

a ane bs ieiainen nly pees eves weibite te seaeetaie wom Sh eae 6, 000 
DiGrit: RERRtE, PEMRRRMRINNOOS. 5... oc nk chee wee cee en wees use 1, 200 
North Dakota: 

ESS eae Sta a al Tess ean aac sass lent sei aoe aera 1, 000 

os ital wed ta AA eat aris bv os ore in Bln Wk iw at Sen oiratie 1, 000 

RENNIN od a oe aia eee ini ee a ee 1, 500 

I ny ee hace ce Ge ai eee Me ole yee 2 1, 000 

I gid os hich wh mere wbhaitin a itis wee we eae ce Wite halen wie aa eats 500 
Oklahoma: 

I a al a clk ei le sigh wh Sinich tetas We Sp eS AS EAL ee 3, 000 

Tishomingo- -------- ie didhidienclasistn tits acme ars Aetma ree e 3, 000 
Rn IE Nailed. UB xn Ra bb bebe s eds eeebda cee 5, 000 
South Carolina: 

nn 22S oS acuta Lm Sine ath weet dads ile ote 3, 500 

a eee faite satan. Bese alas aud swepGdenn SeEu siLusuees sd 3, 000 
Tee. Tn gn ed dt es Ha an Cdk weet coe Se 6, 000 
IIIS Tio 5k 21 a tees sik toca ki tk chain ed ch wa 3, 500 
NI IIE 5 hae encircle aaiha ne Sine hen Mh yeh aie ine dish kn tent deel MS Sete 2, 000 
Vinten 2 PONS. «oo ca ss chit Sudasah tel aeecien teen ous 500 
Washington, Little Pend NII sis: sshd ccaleiihedn Sccncngcuuceh keels 3, 000 
Wisconsin: 

NNN ig oi a i abel encanto APS ahha ksi anes lates thinks im GA an aa eed 2, 000 

PANN eo etn ahi CMDS Ae Aah) soso nda 1 2, 000 
Regional offices: 

Sst eee R OOO ic ene niece ed éicienaneuneneccwakils 1, 500 

Region 2: Albuquerque, N. Mex____------------ seg tk ache ta ii aaa idea 1, 500 

Region 3: Minneapolis, Minn_--------------- hetbgnmia shan even dacatdinl 1, 500 

ann I RTO a nh oli sad i So ow SD Sa aha 1, 500 
RINE ns oc ein aeaum ute con en nnan ee keoe wee amas 1, 000 

IR hate en erin no rau ol erana Daal ae RRS a a ne ae 140, 500 


! Reactivated areas. 
2 New.areas. 
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STATUS OF COOPERATIVE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. What progress are you making in the control of 
predatory animals and injurious rodents? 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Johnson to comment 
on that? That comes under his control and supervision. 

Mr. Jounson. The program is a cooperative one with the Service 
providing supervision and technical guidance to the cooperators in 
the various States. It is still maintained on the same basis as it 
has been in the past. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are going to have many witnesses appearing 
before this committee, outside witnesses, from all of the Western 
States on this predatory control matter. They claim that it has 
gotten out of bounds pretty much, and pretty nearly every Congress- 
man from the Western States has been deluged with telegrams and 
letters about it. So later on we will have a number of witnesses here 
from all of those Western States. 

Mr. Faruey. The main emphasis, of course, has been placed on 
the public lands and the major cost has been carried by cattlemen 
and others involved. The Service has continued on the same level 
for some time on that operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you plan to expand control efforts? 

Mr. Farry. The increase requested provides only for increased 
operating costs at our present level, and for some equipment replace- 
ment with no material expansion of the program. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to point out that the cooperators expend 
about $3.20 for every dollar of Federal expense. 


NEED FOR STRENGTHENING CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think we ought to increase this program? 

Mr. Faruey. I| think, Mr. Chairman, that the same answer applies 
to practically every activity we have. We could usefully and wisely 
use increased amounts. This is one of the problems of ours, and there 
is no question about it just as our investigation of resources of the 
fisheries which the Secretary commented on. Within the overall 
obligations and responsibilities we felt this seemed to be an equitable 
distribution, but that is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think you are doing a fair job? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir; with the money available we think we are 
doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Kirwan. If those people come in here at the end of next week 
and tell us that they are in trouble out there don’t you think we should 
provide more money to try to eliminate it? 

Mr. Faruery. I am sure it would produce valuable results. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I mean, that we should make every 
effort to strengthen the control program. 

Would you use the money if we gave it to you now to increase your 
control activities? 

Mr. Faruey. Additional money, sir? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Faruey. Instead of just coordinating and supervising the 
program, as we do now, we could put more men actually in the field 





doing control work, of which we do relatively little under our present 
arrangement. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been getting a number of telegrams and letters, 
and I know all members of this committee have, from people all over 
the Western States saying that it is time we started doing something 
to eliminate that menace out there. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES IN ALASKA 


The next item is Fish and Wildlife Resources in Alaska. Insert 
pages 48 through 51 of the justifications in the record covering the 
Alaska program financed by Pribilof Islands receipts. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


?. Management and investigations of fish and wildlife resources in Alaska, $902,600 


Page reference 
Adjusted Estim: 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases; Base, 1957 — Increases 
tion mmo Table| Justifi- 
: cation 


Administration of Alaska | | 
fisheries __ 600 $22, 600 $602, 000 $612, 000 | $10, 000 
Administration of Alaska | 
game law__- ‘ OD. Fe to 128, 800 213, 800 85, 000 
(c) Alaska wildlife refuges__- 27, 400 400 27, 000 27, 000 |__-- 
(d) River basin studies__- 30, 000 5, 000 | 25, 000 25, 000 |... 
(e) Administrative services 3, 700 |-- ; 13, 700 24, 800 11, 100 
(f) Wildlife research 000 10, 000 
Total program --- -- 834, 500 38, 000 796, 500 902, 600 106, 100 
Unobligated balance of prior 
years brought forward __-_- 81,159 | +81, 159 | 
Unobligated balance at end 
of year (expiring) -.- Se , 806 8, 806 jase 172, 400 172, 400 


1, 075, 000 278, 500 |___- 


Appropriation 762, 147 | +34, 353 | 796, 500 


The estimate for fiscal 1957 contemplates the appropriation of amounts equal 
to 25 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 
fiscal year (1956) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1956 
Sales of sealskins: 
Apr. 25, 1955, and special sales of 24,805 sealskins 
homies. 32... Sst _ $1, 508, 480 
Receipts from sales of 52,000 sealskins in October 
1955, and April 1956 (estimated) - - 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co. (esti- 
mated) : 15, 900 
enc 2, 744, 078 


$2, 759, 978 


Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 350 tons of meal and 
350,000 pounds of oil (estimated) 47, 442 


Total net receipts__- —_ Ks ae re 4, 300, 000 
Percent Jou... ; X 25 


Total estimate _ _ 1, 075, 000 
(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries, $612,000 
The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $612,000, an increase of 
$10,000 over operating base. 
Funds received under this appropriation supplement the program financed from 
the annual appropriation. The increase of $10,000 is for the following purpose. 








) 
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The Service owns and operates radio transmitter and receiver equipment at 
approximately 35 fixed shore stations; aboard approximately 30 vessels, and in 
28 aircraft; 10 vehicles and 18 portable camps and handie-talkies augment the 
network. The primary purpose of this network is for expeditious transaction 
of business and coordination ot farflung activities in an area which has few of the 
normal communication facilities found statewide, and to provide a safety guard 
in the hazardous operation of planes and boats and emergency contact with per- 
sonnel of remote field crews. The increase of $10,000, bringing operation and 
maintenance of this network to $25,000, is the minimum with which the network 
can be maintained in a safe and reliable condition. 


b) Administration of Alaska game law, $213,800 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $213,800, an increase of 
$85,000 over operating base. 

Funds provided under this appropriation are employed in administration and 
enforcement of the provisions of the Alaska game law and supplement funds 
appropriated in the regular annual appropriation for that purpose. 

The increase of $85,000 is for the employment of 2 additional enforcement 
agents, 1 at Kodiak and 1 at Seward, where they are urgently required to assist 
in maintaining the resource and provide for its perpetuation and wise utilization 
by an ever increasing population; the employment of from 15 to 18 seasonal 
enforcement patrolmen to augment our regular staff during the hunting season; 
the replacement of 2 wornout aircraft and supply the labor, additional parts and 
supplies necessary to convert 2 German Widgeon engines to Lycoming engines; 
and the replacement of 2 passenger cars and 3 carryalls. 


vy 


(c) Alaska wildlife refuges, $27,000 (no increase requested) 

Funds provided under this activity supplement the program for mamma! and 
bird reservations and are used exclusively for national wildlife refuges in Alaska, 
including the Kenai, Kuskokwim, Kodiak, and Aleutian Island refuges. The 
estimate for 1957 provides the travel and operating expenses for the Alaska refuges 
Funds for the salaries of permanent personnel are provided in the regular annual 
appropriation. 

(d) River basin studies, $25,000 (no increase requested) 

This activity, currently a part of the same activity conducted under the annual 
portion of this appropriation, is proposed, in fiscal year 1957, to be used only for 
special studies in Alaska. Provision for the hard-core supervisory staff is re- 
quested in the annual definite budget. The special studies proposed herein will 
consist of fact-finding studies to determine effects of project proposals by the 
Corps of Engineers and private power companies on the Upper Yukon and Copper 
Rivers and to recommend remedial measures. These projects involve high dams 
and large reservoirs whicb can have serious effects on salmon spawning in these 
streams and on big game habitat. They will also conduct studies in the Kenai 
Peninsula which has recently become a focal point for potential hydroelectric 
power development. Two power companies have announced their intention of 
applying for FPC licenses for at least four sites and other sites will be investi- 
gated by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers. Since the 
value of the Cook Inlet commercial fishery is dependent upon the spawning 
streams of the Kenia and 60 percent of the sport fishing south of the Alaska range 
is centered on this peninsula, it is essential that fishery studies be undertaken as 
soon as possible. These are foundation studies for which we cannot logically 
expect Federal or non-Federal sponsoring agencies to transfer funds 
(e) Administrative services, $24,800 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1957 is $24,800, an increase of 
$11,100 over operating base. 

This subactivity provides the housekeeping functions for programs under this 
appropriation. The increase of $11,100 reflects an assessment of 2.7 percent 
against an increased appropriation estimated to be available in 1957. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE EXPIRING IN 1957 


Mr. Kirwan. You estimate an unobligated balance of $172,400, 
which will expire in 1957, out of the Pribilof receipts. Why cannot 
this balance be utilized under the activity for the administration of the 
Alaska game law and fisheries? 


71815—56 20 
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Mr. Fartey. In presenting our 1957 budget to the Bureau of the 
Budget we had proposed to utilize $172,400 in stepping up our fishery 
research program in Alaska. We were careful to point out, however, 
that while it was anticipated Pribilof Islands receipts would be suffici- 
ent to finance the additional research in fiscal year 1957 continuation 
of the research work in succeeding years at the stepped up level would 
be contingent upon increases in the annual appropriation. The 
Bureau of the Budget did not approve of our proposal for the reason 
that it was felt to do so would commit the Bureau of the Budget to 
approving an increase in the annual appropriation in the fiscal year 
1958 in order to continue the program at that stepped up level. 

Mr. Krrwan. I have been up in Alaska, and I think most of the 
committee has been up there. That is a vast place. They claim 
that Alaska is about one-fifth or one-sixth the size of the United 
States. You have only 20 game wardens up there; is that correct? 

Mr. Farry. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. In Ohio we probably have 100, and we do not have 
the quantity of game there. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you are going to save the game, surely there 
should be more game wardens in Alaska especially considering the 
large number of hunters. 

Mr. Faruey. We have provided in the budget for two additional 
agents up there. 

Mr. Kirwan. What good would two do? 

Mr. Faruey. We get a lot of cooperation from the military services. 

Mr. Kirwan. What I want to know is can you not transfer the 
money there? I still believe that some of that unobligated balance 
ought to go into the protection of the game up there. 

Mr. Garpner. We are, as a matter of fact, stepping up our admin- 
istration of the Alaska game law in 1957 by the use of $85,000 of the 
Pribilof receipts. 

Mr. Krrwan. When you stop and think of the size of that Territory 
up there, which is one-fifth or one-sixth the size of the United States 
and you are only adding two men to your force. It is a very small 
increase considering you have only 20 up there now. Also due to the 
weather up there it is more difficult for those men to cover the Terri- 
tory. If the game up there is going to survive we must have better 
enforcement than at present. 


GOVERNMENT ENFORCEMENT BOATS IN ALASKA 


I want to ask you a question, Mr. Farley. How are the boats 
that we have up there? Are they like some of the boats that we had 
during prohibition days where the bootleggers’ boats could travel 
three times faster than the Government boats? I am given to 
understand that the fishing trade up there has boats that travel three 
times faster than the Government boats and that the canning factories 
have faster boats also. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, I think that we have some such equipment as 
you refer to that goes slower than the equipment that we supervise 
up there. 

Our enforcement of the fisheries is partly carried on by surface 
craft which are so necessary to supply the isolated spots in Alaska, 
and are also necessary during periods of bad foggy weather. 
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USE OF AIRPLANES 


We also have for the fisheries service the use of planes. I think 
this last year there were actually in service eight of the twin-engine 
planes, and then to supplement and to help take advantage of the 
excellent qualities of both types of equipment this last year we put 
into operation a power barge with cranes on it to lift a small floating 
plane on it, so it moves into areas and then the plane operates as though 
it were going off of a plane carrier of larger type. We found that most 
useful and effective this last year in our surveys in the fisheries man- 
agement up there. We are endeavoring to make the most out of 
both types of craft we have. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you could use a couple more airplanes up 
there because there is no doubt that with two-way radio on the 
fishing boats the law violators can keep track of the slow Government 
patrol boats. 

STREAM GUARDS 


Mr. Faruey. To further strengthen our position you may recall 
that the committee made additional funds available for stream guards. 
Having men stationed at the mouth of the stream to better observe 
possible trespassers over 24 hours of the day during those long summer 
days in Alaska is most important, and the most effective way of 
patrolling that is by having stream guards. We have greatly expanded 
that service. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad that you have. 

What is the difference between the cost of renting and owning those 
boats? 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Suomela, can you comment on that? 


USE OF OUTBOARD MOTORS FOR PATROL 


Mr. SvomeE.a. I cannot comment on that particular question, but 
I would like to make an additional comment on the boat situation, 
and that is for our patrol service we had this last year 210 outboard 
motors with some of the horsepower up to 25 horse power, and they 
are installed on the small boats for patrol work in bays where stream 
guards are, and those patrol boats with the horsepow er we have on 
them can outrun any fishing vessel that comes into the area. So, we 
have strengthened ourselves in that department of patrol. 


PATROL PROGRAM STRENGTHENED 


Mr. Kirwan. There has been a strengthening of it? 

Mr. SuoMe.a. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kirwan. I get many letters sent to the office from people in 
Alaska, outstanding citizens up there, stating that you should have 
more effective enforcement. It is they who “called ‘attention to our 
slow-moving patrol boats contrasted to the fast boats operated by the 
violators. We get many letters from people up there on that subject. 

Mr. Farry. We picked up quite an additional load during this 
last year. During these last 2 years when about 50 percent of the 
fishing traps were eliminated, that is, fishing traps in areas that were 
open ‘to fishing, so it required a great deal in additional patrolling, 
and from the reports which come to us on that we have done a much 
better job during this last year than previously. 
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Mr. Krrwan. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Svometa. Another point of interest; the Director remarked 
on the number of stream guards. That program has been stepped 
up from 1951 when we had 98 stream guards to 240 in 1955, so that 
program of enforcement has been strengthened in the last several 
years. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is good. 


CONTRACT WITH FOUKE FUR CO. 


The Comptroller General in his report for the fiscal year 1954 recom- 
mends that a new contract be negotiated with the Fouke Fur Co., to 
eliminate the requirement for insurance on the Government’s interest 
in the sealskins which the company processes and sells for the Depart- 
ment. This insurance costs the Government about $55,000 annually 
according to the Comptroller General and is contrary to the policy of 
the Government that it bear its own risks. Why should not this 
insurance requirement be eliminated? 

Mr. Faruey. During the past year a new contract was worked out, 
and I think the insurance situation was eliminated. Is that correct, 
Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner. The requirement for insurance was eliminated. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am glad to hear that. 


INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 
Program and financing 
1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Research on fish and fisheries $2, 518, 463 $3, 335, 700 $3, 081, 900 

2. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery 
resources 1, O86, 314 1, 150, 400 1, 150, 000 
3. Research on birds and mammals 375, 800 460, 800 675, 800 
4. Research on fish migration over dams 158, 875 157, 700 157, 300 
Total obligations 4, 139, 452 5, 104, 600 5, 065, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available - - 16, 492 

Appropriation (adjusted) 4,155, 944 4,917, 000 5, 065, 000 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - 187, 600 | 
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Obligations by objects 


§ 

3 Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

a a aaiclianes 

i Total number of permanent positions 618 wn Hos 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 68 87 o6 
Average number of all employees : 592 652 658 
Number of employees at end of year- 663 670 670 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary __. ata ; $4, 700 $5, O76 $5. 100 
Average grade 5 GS-6.8 GS-6.9 GS-6.8 
Ungraded positions: Average salary i $3, 950 $4, 246 $4, 255 


01 Personal services: 


eg USAMA Ne SEP gh aL RACINE gM kA SUEY 5A A TOP nl he a APE AZ 


Permanent positions ‘ - $2, 540, 204 $2, 895, 600 $2, 954, 400 
Positions other than permanent 236, 174 306, 300 336, 400 
Regular pay above 52-week base 4 9, 365 10, 500 
Payment above basic rates 54, 049 59, 400 62, 600 
Total personal services : 2, 839, 792 3, 271, 800 3, 353, 400 
02 Travel : . | 160, 472 224, 300 221, 700 
03 Transportation of things * 24,015 31, 800 27, 600 
04 Communication services 120, 766 115, 000 108, 100 
05 Rents and utility services 45, 274 55, 000 47, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction a 59, 522 83, 200 84. 000 
07 Other contractual services 313, 223 724, 300 684, 700 
08 Supplies and materials_.- : aaa ‘ 388, 681 405, 700 382, OOO 
09 Equipment 169, 517 190, 300 | 157, 700 
10 Lands and structures_. 16, 415 3, 000 100 
, 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 200 
15 Taxes and assessments 15, 303 14, 500 12, 600 
3 Subtotal ; 4, 153, 180 5. 118, 900 5, 079, 300 
i Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence . 13, 728 14, 300 14, 300 
4 Total obligations j0as ; ‘ 4, 139, 452 5, 104, 600 5, 065, 000 
i a 
¥ 
: Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956estimate 1957 estimate 
3 
4 
; BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
: Appropriation $4, 127, 000 $4, 917, 000 $5, 065, 000 
; rransferred (69 Stat. 240) from 
*‘Administration of Territories, Office of Territories”’ 14,019 

“Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Office of Terri- 
f tories” 14, 925 
§ Adjusted appropriation 4,155, 944 4, 917, 000 5, 065, 000 
j Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 187, 600 
: Obligated balance brought forward 710, 295 481, 655 586, 255 
4 Increase in prior year obligations 13, 154 
4 g 
q lotal budget authorizations available 4, 879, 393 5, 586, 255 5, 651, 25 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
g = 
j Expenditures 
i Out of current authorizations 3, 658, 488 4, 420, 000 4, 650, 000 
i Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 180, 000 7, 600 
Out of prior authorizations 712, 688 400, OOO 542, 400 
: 
4 Total expenditures 4, 371, 176 5, 000, 000 5. 200. 000 
: Balance no longer available 
4 Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 16, 492 
j Other 10, 070 
4 Obligated balance carried forward | 481, 655 586, 255 451, 255 
Total expenditures and balances 4, 879, 393 5, 586, 255 5, 651, 255 
& 
§ bao ae pactiieiiiein —_ 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will turn now to investigation of resources. In- 
sert in the record pages 53, 54, 56 and 60 of the justifications. 
(The matter follows: ) 


Investigations of resources 
ih CE... wevinmaieen cadekeimanes $4, 187, 000 





Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956__.......____-- 730, 000 
i $4, 917, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs__.._.-...-.--- 187, 600 
I dome ee mucnemes 5, 104, 600 
Decreases: 
Great Lakes sea lamprey... ....................- 253, 800 
Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery 
SG adi atten nia: ic cst ek te ania dads hell 400 
Cooperative gopher control work in State of Col- 
NN etch et Se i a es a oe oi 10, 000 
Research on fish migration over dams____.._..--- 400 
—_————_ 264, 600 
Te eo a eee een ade 4, 840, 000 
Increases: Research on birds and mammals_____....-......--.--- 225, 000 
IRI ol ale cee 5, 065, 000 


Analysis of adjusted appropriation—lI nvestigations of resources 














| Increase in base salaries due to increased | 
pay costs 
| } 
Total I | "a Adjusted 
available > ss Additional | appropria- 
Activity 1956 , Proposed ‘ allowance tion 
supplemental) (+) or absorp- Total 
| due to pay | tion(—) in 
| increase | 1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
— ee _ — — —_ ee | o— a —— —< 
1. Research on fish and fisheries - $3, 219, 000 | $116, 700 a $116, 700 $3, 335, 700 
2. Exploration, development, | 
and utilization of fishery | 
oe te cnn dane 1, 108, 000 NE Eigads oc css 42, 400 1, 150, 400 
3. Research on birds and mam- 
mals i Sone 440, 000 WRF fac ncssccs nce 20, 800 460, 800 
4. Research on fish migration | 
over dams_-....-..-- cnecael 150, 000 | TO i ssnwanns sal 7, 700 | 157, 700 
sititaiaiaeiailacas heel | | 
ale 4, 917, 000 ff es Ae 187, 600 | 5, 104, 600 

















1. Research on fish and fisheries—$3,081,900 








| 
| Page reference 
| Adjusted | atic ai oS a 
Activity | appropria- | Decreases| Base, 1957 | ae. Increases | 
tion e | | Justifi- 
| |Table : 
cation 
iaieaini italia chess cael casera lien ae eae me aleaited 
i | | j | 
(a) Coastal and offshore fish- | 
ery research _........--- | $2, 461, 400 |..........| $2, 461, 400 | $2, 461, 400 |.........--- | 56 | 56 
(6) Commercial shellfishery | | 
research............-...| 225,000 |..........| 225,000 | 225,600 |............ | 56 | 57 
(c) Inland fishery research --- 617, 500 | $253, 800 | 363, 700 | EE Cesnicniactcareine | 656 58 
(d) Designing fish protective | 
devices._. hain dilpaniie DER cccsiccixs = 31, 200 | 8 | 56 | 59 
Total.................| 3,335,700 | 253, 800 | 3, 081, 900 oR a aa 
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(a) Coastal and offshore fishery research, $2,461,000 (no increase requested) 


Coastal fishery research.—The coastal anadromous fishes are those which spawn 
in fresh water and spend part of their lives in the sea. Of these, the Pacific 
salmon and the Atlantic shad are currently being investigated. Emphasis in 
the investigations depends on the use to which the data are to be put; viz, in 
Alaska the regulation of the fishery is the primary outlet for application of 
research results, in the Columbia River it is fish protection at dams and diver- 
sions, on the Atlantic coast it is rehabilitation of the greatly depleted shad runs 

Because anadromous fishes spend part of their lives in streams, it is important 
that stream conditions be improved, pollution abated, fishways built, and ade- 
quate spawning escapements permitted. All of the present research is designed 
to provide the know ledge needed to do these things successfully. Results will 
ultimately be measured in terms of the maintenance and rehabilitation of the runs. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 

















Budget estimate, 1956 Estimate, 1957 
Regular Regular aidiin Bs 
| appropria- | ger’ wand Total appropria- |PU! ee Total 
tion | tion 
fee g = oe ae 
(a) Coastal and offshore | | 
fishery research__._.._._| $2, 461,400 | $1,310,000 | $3,771,400 | $2,461,400 | $1,310,000 | $3,771, 400 
(6) Commercial shellfishery | | 
research aa 225, 600 75, 000 300, 600 | 225, 600 | 75, 000 300, 600 
(c) Inland fishery research ____| 617, 500 | - 617, 500 | 363, 700 |... 363, 700 
(d) Designing fish protective | a 
GOVAN: os ooo knnsaces 31, 200 |. 31, 200 | 31, 200 |_- 31, 200 
RE a | 3, 335, 700 E 1, 385, 000 | 4, 720, 700 3, 081, 900 | | 1,385, 000 4, 466, 900 


| | 





RESEARCH ON FISH AND FISHERIES 


Mr. Kirwan. What new progress have you made during the past 
year in your research on fish and fisheries? 

Mr. Suometa. We have made considerable progress, Mr. Chairman. 
I think that I should report that last year in the Gulf of Mexico a new 
yellow fin tuna industry sprung up as a result of our exploratory work. 

I might report that there have been as high as 10 vessels operating 
in the gulf on that particular resource. 

Also in the field of exploration work, off the Continental Shelf off 
of New England we brought to light some important new deepwater 
fishes, the ocean perch, which are now being exploited by the com- 
mercial industry. 

In the Maine sardine industry we have cooperated with the in- 
dustry to develop standards of quality and the grades of the Maine 
sardines, and we are now working on getting a better uniform pack 
for the consumer, and the procedure will become a part of the regula- 
tions of the State of Maine. 

Another important work that we have done is to get a standard 
grade and condition for the frozen cooked fish sticks which are so 
popular in the United States. 

I think another very important work that the Service was involved 
in was a successful marketing program of the haddock which were in 
very high inventory in early 1954 and in 1955. A cooperative 
marketing program was carried out by the Service in 23 of the North- 

eastern States, and we were successful in reducing that inventory 
down to a point where haddock are in short supply, which really pulled 
the industry up by its bootstraps in New England. 
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I think another thing, too, that we have accomplished in the last 
year was increasing the use of fish by our fishery educational program 
in the line of fish cookery in public institutions and in schools. We 
have given demonstrations at schools which brought in students, 
about 24% million, and we feel that the work has certainly had an 
effect on increasing fish consumption in the United States. 


GREAT LAKES SEA-LAMPREY WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that you have scheduled a decrease in this 
bill of $235,800 in the Great Lakes sea-lamprey work and that funds 
are to be carried in the State Department budget for 1957. What is 
the status of this project and what are the plans for future research 
on sea-lamprey control? 

Mr. Farry. Mr. Suomela. 


CONTROL WORK TRANSFERRED TO INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Svometa. Sea-lamprey control will come under the work of 
the Commission which will be an international commission for the 
Great Lakes sea-lamprey work. 

It is our understanding that the State Department has in their 
budget an amount of about $600,000 for this work. 

Mr. Krrwan. They have put more into it? 

Mr. Svometa. Yes; to carry on the sea-lamprey work, that will 
come under the work of the Commission. Our particular phase of 
the research on the Great Lakes will have to do only with the general 
fishery research work and has to do with fish other than the sea 
lamprey. 


EXPLORATION, DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF FISHERY RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert in the record the tables on page 61 and 63 
showing expenditures for “Exploration, development and utilization 
of fishery resources.”’ 

(The matter follows: ) 


2. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery resources, $1,150,000 


Page reference 


Adjusted | Estimate, a 





Subactivity appropria- | Decreases} Base, 1957 1957 Increases 
tion -P Table| Justifi- 
| | | ie | cation 

(a) Exploratory fishing and 
gear development- eee PO Ben cdi $359, 700 I as 61 61 

(6) Fishery technological | 
studies- 4 295, 900 |_...- 295, 900 295, 900 |--- ate 61 | 62 

(c) Commercial fishery sta- | 

tistics ee 158, 500 |_- sane 158, 500 156, 000 1...5.-..<. 61 | 62 

(d) Commercial fishery eco- | 
nomics sect the dead eb eae eres 46, 300 | 46, 300 |_- dee 61 | 62 

(e) Fishery market news | 
service __._. : 290, 000 $400 | 289, 600 | 289, 600 61 | 62 
ce : 1, 150, 400 | 400 1, 150, 000 OO Dn Me ee 
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In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table 


Appropriation 1956 Budget estimate 1957 
Regular Public one Regular Public . 
| &ppro- Law 466 Total appro- Law 466 Total 
priation | : priation | ” 


(a) Exploratory fishing and gear develop- 


ment | $359, 700 | $299,000 | $658,700 | $359,700 | $299, 000 $658, 700 
(6b) Fishery technological studies | 295, 900 464, 000 759, 900 295, 900 464, 000 759, 900 
(c) Commercial fishery statistics ___. . 158, 500 200, 000 358, 500 158, 500 200. 000 358. 500 
(d) Commercial fishery economics. ._- 46, 300 148, 000 194, 300 46, 300 148, 000 194, 300 
(e) Fishery market news service 290, 000 | 290, 000 289, 600 289, 600 
(f) Fishery education and market devel- 
opment 315, 000 315, 000 315, 000 315, 000 
Total 1, 150, 400 |1, 426,000 |2, 576,400 |1, 150,000 1, 426,000 | 2, 576, 000 


RESEARCH ON BIRDS AND MAMMALS 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert the tables on pages 64 and 65 covering research 
on birds and mammals. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


3. Research on birds and mammals, $675,800 


| Page reference 


Adjusted Pritiinto 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases} Base, 1957 F 1987 “> | Increases 
tion = Table Justifi- 
. cation 
(a) Wildlife population stud- | 
BOR). ctektel Which. $61,400 |_..__- $61, 400 $132, 400 $71, 000 64 65 
(b) Studies of causes of wild- . 
life depletion - 21, 000 es 21, 000 35, 000 14, 000 64 66 


(c) Studies to improve wild- 
life management meth- 
asad « | MONO tacesuse 158, 200 238, 200 80, 000 64 67 
(d) Studies to improve bird 
and mammal control | 


methods. ___. : 94,900 | $10,000 | $4,900 | 123, 900 39, 000 64 69 
(e) Cooperative wildlife re- 
search units_------ 125, 300 |..---- 125, 300 146, 300 21, 000 64 69 
PA oo ss ete 460,800 | 10,000 | 450, 800 675, 800 225, 000 


Financing the wildlife research program 


The following tabulation shows by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1956 and the estimates for 1957 for financing the wildlife research program: 











| | poe 
Appropriation | ream, | Decreases a ae, | CH or de 
| rease (— 
hase a agit LpSecouheaent 
ANNUAL DEFINITE 
Investigations of resources__..........-.--- $460, 800 | $10, 000 | $450, 800 $675, 800 | +$225, 000 
ANNUAL INDEFINITE | 
Management of resources (25 percent) - - vad 10, 000 WN nt ho Rg ek en 3 
Administration of Pribilof Islands--..----.- GUE Incansdcseces | 49, 000 49, 000 tai 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE | | 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration........_- 401, 000 Baars | 401, 000 45, 000 —356, 000 
Migratory bird conservation account - ----- 35, 000 |_...-- eran 35, 000 205, 000 +170, 000 
| RE FEE REPRE aaipaees ~ 955,800 | "20, 000 935, g00 | "974, 800 “i 39, 000 
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It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that the increase requested for 
1957 in the annual appropriation for this activity totals $225,000 but that the 
net increase in the program from all sources of funds amounts to only $39,000; 
the difference, $186,000, representing a shift in financing from permanent appro- 
priations. 


SHIFT IN FINANCING FROM PERMANENT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The budget provides for a shift in financing of 
$186,000 for this item from permanent appropriation to direct appro- 
priations. Please explain the basis for this shift. 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Garpner. Several years ago, Mr. Chairman, there was a shift 
in the reverse order. In other words, the allowance of the Bureau of 
the Budget and this committee was predicated on more extensive use 
of permanent appropriations for financing these programs. 

As Mr. Farley has explained, the major part of the backlog of the 
permanent appropriations has been utilized, and so, in order to con- 
tinue the program at the present level it means financing more from 
the annual appropriations. 


STATUS OF RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. Krrwan. What new discoveries have you made in your research 
on birds and mammals? 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. In what phase of the work, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Krrwan. In birds and mammals did you make any new dis- 
coveries? 

Mr. Jonnson. I am not aware of any. However, research is con- 
tinuing on many phases of chemical investigations on various types of 
repellents and toxic materials for rodent, bird, and mammal control 
work. 

Mr. Kirwan. We had another agency in here the other day. For 
3 or 4 years they have been doing a ‘lot of researc h, and they have not 
come up with anything yet. 

Mr. Fartey. May I comment on one phase of that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fartey. There was developed the use in our Denver labora- 
tory of a very virulent toxic material. Dr y seeds were immersed in it 
and then scattered by hand or planted, and it remained a repellent to 
birds and rodents who would otherwise consume them. 

This particular toxic material retained its toxicity in the little sprout 
that would emerge from the seed at the time when the plant was most 
vulnerable. So, it was still repellent, and it was so highly toxic that 
an animal would take only a very small part of it before it became 
effective. So, one of the problems of secondary poisoning was elimi- 
nated. It had practically everything. Tree farmers, lumber opera- 
tors, pulp and paper operators, in their forestry work concluded it was 
very dangerous and of high toxicity. Then this work was completed. 
The Service was concerned about the pontential hazards involved in 
this together with the means of using other pesticides. 

The people in the Far West on their replanting program are urgently 
in need of something of this kind and 1 or 2 companies have sub- 
scribed substantial funds to aid in that sort of work. 
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FISH MIGRATION OVER DAMS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of your research on fish migra- 
tion over dams for which you are requesting a total of $157,300? 

Mr. Suometa. We have continued the approach to the problem of 
getting fish over dams, both upstream and downstream. We have 
had continued work in that connection in the electrical guiding of 
fish. The laboratory and small-scale field experiments appear quite 
promising in the guidance work that we have done in the Northwest. 

However, the proof of the pudding as far as electrical guiding is 
concerned, will be in actual tests behind and in front of large barriers. 
The work has not reached that point as yet. The only thing I can 
say today is to reiterate that the laboratory and small-scale field 
experiments are quite promising. 


UNOFFICIAL USE OF VESSELS 


Mr. Kirwan. The General Accounting Office report of June 1954, 
states that your service vessels are used to transport personnel not 
on official duty and private citizens without charge. Is there author- 
ization for this practice? 

Mr. Faruey. That whole problem was reviewed and new in- 
structions were given out and issued by my office, so we think that we 
in every way comply with both good practice and the regulations 
involved. 

DISPOSAL OF UNUSED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What has been done on the General Accounting 
Office recommendation that unused equipment be disposed of? 

Mr. Fartey. I do not recall that recommendation at the moment. 

Mr. Garpner. The report was analyzed and appropriate instruc- 
tions were issued to each regional office with respect to the disposing 
of unutilized or surplus equipment. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you keep a record of the amount of things you 
disposed of? 

Mr. Garpner. I could not say. If we have a record here it will be 
made available. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish that you would make the record available. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The acquisition value of excess personal property disposed of by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in calendar years 1954 and 1955 was as follows: 








Year 
1954 1955 
rere GO Oenier GIOINOS. - . nc enccccnccewcnwndcunas $59, 210 $37, 041 
Donations for educational or public-health purposes, donations to ‘public | 
SE tras 6c ikb minced eaimiedrnterdbentetbaeeeendod boslvasidisnias 309, 214 183, 115 


EE iiaeak n6 phen dannenenaa nee KbNddetenndcnigmionmeel 368, 424 220, 156 


A substantial portion of the property disposed of in 1954 was located at the 
Craborchard industrial unit and represented an abnormal accumulation. The 
exact value of property disposed of at this location is unknown but is estimated 
as being in excess of $100,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 


Program by activities 
1. Fish facilities 


i - $201, 167 
2. Wildlife facilities. -_- 


. : 46, 499 
: Total obligations. 247, 666 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward.-_-_---- ; we — 295, 671 
Unobligated balance carried forward-- 348, 005 


Appropriation - ----- Minted iad Meas 300, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions ; 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ; ; 2 
Average number of all employees s 6 
Number of employees at end of year ‘ 14 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 


Positions other than permanent S, 414 
Regular pay above 52-week base 42 
Payment above basic rates 349 
Total personal services 31, 962 
02 Travel 7, 988 
03 Transportation of things 3, 704 
04 Communication services 607 
05 Rents and utility services : 1, 294 
06 Printing and reproduction 416 
07 Other contractual services 34, 394 
0S Supplies and materials 42, 028 | 
09 Equipment ; 29, 774 | 
10 Lands and structures 95, 441 
15 Taxes and assessments 296 
Subtotal 247, 904 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 238 


Total, Fish and Wildlife Service | 247, 666 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


07 Other contractual services 
10 Lands and structures. -_- 


Total, Corps of Engineers 


Total obligations 247, 666 


1956 estimate 


$1, 029, 388 
1, 068, 617 


2, O98, 005 


— 348, 005 


1, 750, 000 


1956 estimate 


ab 
— TTY 


$5, O76 
GS-6.9 


$31, 605 
20, 200 
200 
100 


52,105 
10, 800 
2, 400 
600 

1, 200 
1, 600 
136, 400 
138, 700 
42, 200 
711, 400 
600 


1, 098, 005 


1, 098, 005 


65, 000 
935, 000 
1, 000, 000 


2, 098, 005 


1957 estimate 


$1, 200, 000 
1, 000, 000 


2, 200, 000 


wir 


‘~ 


0), 000 


1957 estimate 


Q 
2 
10 
20 


$5, 100 
GS-6.8 


$39, 400 
7, 000 


46, 400 

6, 000 
300 

100 

500 

600 

51, 400 
12, 200 

1, 080, 000 
200 


1, 200, 000 


1, 200, 000 


100, 000 
900, 000 


1, 000, 000 


2, 200, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLI 


\ppropriation $300, 000 $1. 7%). 000 $2, 200. 000 
Balance brought forward 
Unobligated 205, 671 348. 005 
Obligated ‘ 387, 508 251, 730 19,73 
Potal budget authorizations available 983, 179 2, 349, 735 2, 749, 73 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 


Out of current authorizations | q j 1, 300, 000 1, 200, OOF 
Out of prior authorizations. __- j 383, 444 \ 500, 000 100, 000 
Potal expenditures 383, 444 1, 800, 000 1. 600. 000 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated 348, 005 
Obligated 251, 730 549, 735 1, 149, 73 
Total expenditures and balances 983, 179 2, 349, 735 2, 749, 73 


Mr. Kirwan. For construction the appropriation for 1956 was 
$1,750,000. The request for 1957 is $2,200,000, or an increase of 
$450,000. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 
We will insert page 73 of the justifications and the table on page 81. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Construction 


Appropriation act, 1956 $1, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1956 750, OOO 
Adjusted appropriation 1, 750, 000 


Decreases: 
Fish facilities: 
Headquarters building, Pascagoula, Miss., and 
repair of docking facilities at Woods Hole 


Fishery Biology Station, Mass $289, 000 
Fish-cultural facilities below Norfork Dam, Ark 455, 0OO 
Total 744, OOO 


Wildlife facilities: 
Spillway at Dakota Lake National Wildlife 


Refuge, N. Dak 6, 000 
Devil's Kitchen Dam in Crab Orehard Wildlife 
Refuge 1, 000, OOO 


1. 750, 000 
Base, 1957 
Increases: 


Fish facilities: 
Laboratory and utilities buildings at Woods Hole 


Fishery Biology Station, Mass $930, 000 
Fish hatchery facilities 270, 000 
Wildlife facilities: Devil’s Kitchen Dam in Crab 
Orchard Wildlife Refuge 1, OOO, OOO 
2 200. OOO 
Budget estimate, 1957 2, 200, 000 
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The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the total 
estimated cost, the amounts appropriated fiscal years 1950 to 1956 inclusive, the 
estimate for 1957, and the appropriations required in future years for completion. 


























| : Estimated 

Bf : Appropri- Estimate, appropria- 
eke = aa fiscal year | tion required 

ee 1957 in future 

sive 
years 
(1) Lake trout propagation program: | 
Charlevoix, Mich- 2 : - Cee $25, 000 $83, 500 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich nibad abihbnhee 336, 800 | $150, 500 16, 500 169, 800 
(2) Other facilities: 

Williams Creek (McNary), Ariz ul 289, 000 85, 500 20, 000 183, 500 
Welaka, Fla......- ae 392, 000 | 30, 000 30, 000 332, 000 
Chattahoochee Forest _-_- ‘ danse 189, 900 |_..._- 20, 000 169, 900 
Millen, Ga__. cline eae cae 356, 400 200, 000 | 25, 500 130, 900 
North Attleboro, Ms ass... . 498, 400 | 342, 900 | 20, 000 135, 500 
Ennis, Mont. . Sdekcoe natin 396, 202 | 189, 102 | 48, 000 | 159, 100 
Inks Dam, Tex______- 5 teas 129, 000 | 35, 000 15, 000 79, 000 
PACED. RPRRMics as pcdchubennncaage 282, 000 | 40, 000 | 30, 000 212, 000 
RINE Whi a noc dcenenennncnceen 252, 000 | 12, 000 | 20, 000 | 220, 000 
| ee — 
taal aie ieee addoke eeinunee sit | 3, 230, 202 | 1, 085, 002 | 270, 000 1, 875, 200 


1957 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What will be done at each of the hatcheries in your 
construction program and what is the estimated increase in fish pro- 
duction resulting from this work? 

Mr. Suometa. At Charlevoix, Mich., $25,000 is requested for the 
construction of rearing tanks in connection with our lake trout pro- 
gram on the Great Lakes. 

The Pendills Creek, Mich., construction has to do with the construc- 
tion of a residence and a garage at a cost of $16,500. The Pendills 
Creek Station is in an isolated area, and it is necessary that housing be 
furnished the people. 

The Williams Creek Station involves the construction of raceways 
at a cost of $20,000, and it is designed to supply to the best advantage 
the paramount need for increased production of the hatchery. 

The request for Welaka, Fla., is for $30,000, and that is needed for 
the improvement of ponds, including the recrading and sealing of 
ponds and the replacement of water “supply and drainage lines ‘and 
control structures. 

The Chattahoochee Station involves a request for a new water sup- 
ply dam and new supply lines at a cost of $20,000. 

The request for Millen, Ga., calls for 5 acres of warm-water ponds 
with water supply and drainage facilities. 

The request for North Attleboro, Mass., is for $20,000 and is for the 
construction of additional concrete raceways. 

The request for Ennis, Mont., in the amount of $48,000 is for the 
replacement of the cold-storage facilities having a capacity of 70 tons. 

At Inks Dam, Tex., we are requesting $15,000 for an additional 
residence and carport. 

At Springville, Utah, $30,000 for a diversion structure and concrete 
raceways. 

The request for Pittsford, Vt., is for concrete raceways estimated 
to cost $20,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think that I can supply you a record of how much 
increased production will be gained from that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would. 

(The information follows:) 


Potential increase in production based on $270,000 construction program 


1957 con- 








Hatchery etrnetion Features included in 1957 construction Estimated increase 
¢ funds budget | in production ! 
a |— niet lita aici 
| | Pounds Number 
Charlevoix, Mich ...--| $25,000 | Concrete rearing tanks od : 2 300, 000 
Pendills Creek, Mich ....-| 16,500 | Residence with single garage : None 
Williams Creek, Ariz caine 20,000 | Concrete raceways (replacements) ‘ 3 5,000 
Welaka, Fla_....... DS cainieihda | 30,000 | Improve ponds (regrade, seal). replace |_..... 4 500, 000 
| | supply and drainage lines and control 
| | structures. 
Chattahoochee Forest, Ga_...| 20,000 | Water supply dam and lines 3 2.000 
* a as 25,500 | Warm-water ponds (5 acres) with water 4 750, 000 
| supply and drainage facilities. 
North Attleboro, Mass-...--.- | 20,000 | Concrete raceways, 400 feet double 8 feet | * 12,000 
| | wide. | 
Ek ce i sehewees 48,000 | Fish-food preparation and cold-storage None 
| building. 
ON Sy aoe Py | SOO | I ik sts. cht None 
Springville, Utah. ........... 30,000 | Diversion structures (supply canal) $2,000; | *# 12,000 
raceways, concrete, 800 linear feet. 
PR Wei cdckvccsbeencnee | 20,000 | Concrete raceways, 400 feet double 8 feet $12,000 
| wide. 
5 re i: SRS ni nna dipiidtn aici eebed dednblcindnn das emewdidelhe tediwuhs dhénnetei< 


1 Contingent on appropriation of additional operating funds to utilize expanded rearing facilities. 
2 Trout fingerlings. 

8 Trout. 

4 Warm-water fingerlings. 


COOKING DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. With regard to the cooking demonstration program, 
I note here in an Interior Department press release that I have in my 
hand, dated December 27, 1955, that you gave 1,300 fish cookery 
demonstrations since 1946. Of these, 1,000 have been to school-lunch 
groups and 300 to educational institutions. There is a dietician in 
pretty nearly every school, and I think that they should do that 
instead of having the Government send someone to the schools at 
lunch time to show them how to cook fish. 

Mr. Suvometa. There are a lot of schools that do not have the 
home economists, and we are certainly getting request after request. 

Mr. Kirwan. A Congressman may get 6,000 requests for some- 
thing. I mean that with sincerity. I think there are better ways 
the Government can spend money than having 1,300 demonstrations 
of cooking fish in schools. 

Mr. Farury. This is rarely an individual demonstration; it is 
normally with a group. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is not a Congressman sitting on this side of 
the table who does not get from 10 to 15 requests from individuals or 
groups every week to do something. But we have horsesense and 
know it is not possible to undertake everything requested. Let the 
dieticians show them how to cook fish. 

Mr. Faruey. One of the problems that industry has presented to 
us is that a great many otherwise excellent cooks are unfamiliar either 
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with the preparation of fish or the preparation of the less expensive 
types of fish. 

Mr. Kirwan. How about industry taking hold of this and giving 
the demonstrations? 

Mr. Faruey. They have cooperated in a great many of these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have made 1,300 demonstrations. Let industry 
do it. 

Mr. Garpner. Is it not true, Mr. Farley, that one of the purposes 
of the fish-cooking demonstration is to promote the use of fish? 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with you, but let industry do it. 

Mr. Faruey. I think part of this goes back to a statement made 
earlier about the financial straits of so many segments of the fishing 
industry. They want anything that will build up the acceptance 
of fish. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wil) bet you of the 25 million that bought fishing 
licenses last year in the United States they had sooner catch a fish 
than have someone tell them how to cook it. That is the field that 
you ought to work in—help them get hold of a few fish. 


FISHERY RESEARCH FACILITIES 


What work will be done at your fishery research facilities and what 
are the total cost estimates on each of the two facilities? 

Mr. Sucmeta. The item of $930,000, Mr. Chairman, is for the 
construction of a new fisheries research station at Woods Hole, Mass. 
If you will recall, last year we made mention of the terrible state the 
present laboratory was in because of the hurricane because it is an 
old structure that was built more than 70 years ago. The work that 
will be done there will be all the research work conducted on our 
offshore fisheries off of New England waters and out on the banks. 


DEVIL’S KITCHEN DAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the current construction work 
on the Devil’s Kitchen Dam? 

Mr. Faruey. It is under construction with the $1 million made 
available and transferred to the Corps of Engineers last year. It is 
proposed to continue the construction with another $1 million that is 
included in the appropriation for this year. 


TRANSFER OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any plans for transferring responsibility 
for operation of the industrial facilities to another agency? 

Mr. Faruey. That has had further review during the year. No 
conclusions have been reached. It would appear from some of the 
experts it will require legislation to do it. We are continuing to 
operate it. 

Mr. Kirwan. What was the revenue from this operation in 1955, 
and what is estimated for 1956 and 1957? 

Mr. GarpNner. We will have to insert that in the record. 

(The information follows:) 


The revenue in the fiscal year 1955 amounted to $223,636. It is estimated at 
$225,000 in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities 
1. Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses 


Total obligations 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases . 


Obligations 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services = 
02 Travel . 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services. 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials_-_- 
09 Equipment 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


1955 actual 


$323, 266 
388, 256 


711, 522 


4, 508 


716, 030 


bu objects 
1955 actual 


126 
116 


04 


$4, 700 


GS-68 


$588, 940 

1, 092 

2 O81 

} 12, 593 


604, 706 
23, 758 
1, 620 
15, 826 
HSH 

11, 670 
27. BAG 
15, 987 
8, 542 
871 


711, 522 


1956 estimate 


$3.56, 000 
455, 000 
811, 000 
7TH. OM 
451. 000 

1956 estimate 
34 

120 

130 

$5 O7¢ 

GS-6.9 
$732, 200 


2. 700 
16, 300 
751, 200 
27, FO 

2. BOO 
10. 600 

200 

1 iM) 

5, 700 

7, OOO 

100 

1, 000 

811. 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred from ‘‘Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Office of Territories’’ (69 Stat. 240) 


1955 actual 


5, 000 


Islands. 


9, 560 


Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 


Interior’’ (68 Stat. 362 


Adjusted appropriation 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 
Other 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances 





71815—_56——21 


18, 530 
16, 030 
55, 050 


771, 080 


666, 382 
53, 647 
720, 029 
4, 508 

1, O87 


45, 456 


771, O80 


1956 estimate 


$760, 000 


760, 000 


51, 000 
45, 456 


856. 456 


70 », OOO 
50), O00 
45, 000 


SOO. OOO 


1957 astima 


$3.56, 000 


496. 500 

B52. MM 

B52? 500 
4 ‘ ite 

T 

136 

136 

e" ) 

{ is 

S758, OOO 

15, 200 

73. 200 

7 TN) 

2, SU 

15 inn) 

20) 

0 AOU 

10.000 

12, OO1 

1, 30K 

1. 000 

R52 SOO 
1957 est i 


SOO, OO 
(aR? 

44, 000 

RO). OOD 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up “General administrative ex- 
penses.”” The appropriation for 1956 was $760,000. The Pay Act 
supplemental estimate is $51,000. The total estimated available in 
1956 is $811,000. The request for 1957 is $852,500. This is an in- 
crease of $41,500. 

The increase is for office equipment in the field. 

We will insert page 88 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Analysis by activities—General administrative expenses 


| 7 
| | | Page reference 

















Adjusted oe 
Activity appropria- | Decreases} Base, 1957 Estimate, | Increases | 
: 1957 | ° 
tion Table Justifi- 
cation 
1. Departmental expenses... -. 4) ee $356, 000 $356, 000 |..........-- 88 88 
2. Regional office expenses. - - CRED Ta nencccccs 455, 000 496, 500 $41, 500 88 88 
i ctiinndinetesinnanteat of) eee 811, 000 852, 500 GR tatittendenes< 


The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is $852,500, an increase 
of $41,500 over operating base. 

This appropriation provides for the executive direction and administration of 
operating functions financed from annual appropriations. Funds for administra- 
tive services for functions which are financed from permanent appropriations are 
derived from those appropriations: 

The total amount of the proposed increase of $41,500 is for regional office 
expenses. Of this amount, $20,500 is needed for 6 GS-4 bookkeeping machine 
operators, 1 each in the 5 continental regions and 1 in Juneau, Alaska, and the 
remainder, $21,000, is for other administrative costs incident to administration of 
the larger program contemplated by the estimates. The estimate is only 4.5 
percent of the total of the annual appropriations involved and is considered very 
reasonable. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Program by activities: 





Administration of Pribilof Islands (total obligations) -..-_-- $1, 262, 979 $1, 380, 000 $1, 324, 200 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward__........--- cae —337, 777 —353, 988 —103, 140 

Unobligated balance carried forward___._..........------- 353, 988 103, 140 358, 940 

Unobligated balance no longer available-_-............----| 375, 450 700, 000 1, 000, 000 

NE on epee eaehaan inches cadesas | 1, 654, 640 | 1, 829, 152 2, 580, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





| 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 








Total number of permanent positions. ies a 59 | 57 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.. : . 118 136 
Average number of all employees pe eee a eae 168 | 191 
Number of employees at end of year. ...............--.-.- 351 370 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
a wien id nine $4, 700 $5, 076 
Average grade. ......... seuacuns GS-6.8 | GS8-6.9 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. caviemecnes ‘ $3, 950 | 4,2 246 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions...............---.- snaen es $248, 037 | $280, 300 
Positions other than permanent..._..-.......-.---- 415, 232 | 474, 300 
Regular pay above 52-week base. _.....-..._----- 891 1, 100 
Payment above basic rates..........--.-- Sree. 39, 831 | 41, 700 
Total personal services_. ; 3 703, 991 797, 400 
02 Travel. icc cis saanseainc ab latacen ts a tins 15, 528 18, 500 
03 Transportation of things.....-.._- Seta cree ead 24, 006 51, 300 
04 Communication services : aoa ens _. 2, 387 1, 200 
05 Rents and utility services__...........-- ee 6, 186 | 5, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction. -----. pak as bi pRadsadnewel 1, 046 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services -_ -._------ a ateAcs 129, 656 | 160, 500 
08 Supplies and materials.........-.--- sais ad 333, 087 | 362, 700 
Ge I 36952. n re ckekeuektancandcues wines : 61, 260 33, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments..........-..-.------------------- 4, 330 | 2, 300 
EE on tes dues isa ca sendeevecnaae wdeadieneros 1, 281, 477 | 1, 437, 800 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - -----_------ 18, 498 57, 800 
it ee ene 
a a chest Cea aiieien weal 1, 262, 979 1, 380, 000 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| 1955 actual 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


BI a eG kin geeks oicuds cncwesanebadeenenbaimnnwuednn $1, 654, 640 $1, 829, 152 | 
Balance brought forward: 
ne alist eelbasaaeeuusinan 337, 777 | 353, 988 | 
| RAE SS a ae Se ee eee 1, 187, 449 | 494, 663 
Total budget authorizations available_--_-____----- Z 2, 677, 803 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— ai 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations_..............-----. 





Total expenditures.....__- aoe Doesipene 1,955,765 | 1,600, 000 | 
Balance carried forward: | 
ee sin ad eiwiphia an EAN ena eaan ten 353, 988 103, 140 | 
ec 494, 663 | 274, 663 
Unobligated bal: ance no longer av ailable (expiring for co 
WE citv cat catskaetks dhashcskendncunnes ren wel 375, 450 | 700, 000 
ey aa nae ae = 
Total expenditures and balances-.----.-...--- Sacetstiear ites | 


| 1956 estimate 


{ 1, 200, 000 | 
400, 000 | 


3, 179, 866 2, 677, 803 


| 1957 estimate 
| 55 
123 
179 
360 


$5, 100 
GS-48 
$4, 255 
| 
} $283, G80 
430, 600 
| 
42, 100 
756, 600 
| 15, 000 
46, 000 
1, 100 
5, 800 
| 2, 000 
161, 000 
350, 200 
| 34, 000 
2, 300 
1, 374, 000 
49, 800 


| 1, 324, 200 


| 
1957 estimate 


| 2, 580, 000 


103, 140 

274, 663 

2, 957, 803 
| 

1, 200, 000 

200, 06 0 


1, 400, 000 


358, 940 
198, 863 


| 1, 000, 000 


2, 957, 803 
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Mr. Kirwan. Next is “Administration of Pribilof Islands.”’ Is the 
revenue from the operation of the Pribilof Islands increasing? 

Mr. Farury. The revenue will be materially increased this fiscal 
year (1956) because we will get the proceeds from three sales. Nor- 
mally we get the proceeds from only two sales in a fiscal year. The 
average price of sealskins has been on the upturn for the last 2 or 
3 years. 


NEED FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. That is good. 

The General Accounting Office report of June 1954, states that you 
have used contingency funds to build structures not specifically shown 
to the committee in your justifications. When and why did this 
happen? 

Mr. Faruey. I am not aware of that occurrence. 

Mr. Garpner. | do not recall the details. 

Mr. Kirwan. The General Accounting Office report of June 1954, 
states: 

The 1954 budget justifications to the Congress included $490,000 for a store 
and warehouse building and reservoir at St. Paul Island. The budget justifica- 
tions, however, do not include as a part of the program the construction of a 
hospital, carpentershop and boatshop, equipment garage, and brick schoolhouse 
for St. George Island, at an estimated cost of $458,800. The funds to finance this 
construction were obtained from the balance in the funds covering proceeds from 
sales of fur seals which has been reserved for contingencies in the administration 
of the islands. 

Mr. GarpNER. I might say this appropriation represents 60 percent 
of the proceeds from the sale of fur sealskins and other wildlife products 
on the Pribilof Islands. This is the only fund we have available for 
administration of the islands which involves the providing of hospitals, 
schools, dormitories, and private living quarters. 

I am at a loss to understand the criticism of the use of these funds 
for construction. Apparently it was not predicated on the idea that 
the fund was not available for construction but because all the details 
of the construction program were not included in our budget presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Kirwan. They should have been presented. 

Mr. GARDNER. We endeavor to do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee is here on this side of the table to 
have that information. 

Mr. Garpner. We have certainly been including in our budget 
presentation and justifications before this committee—— 

Mr. Kirwan. You did not do it on this one. 

Mr. GarpNneEr. Apparently all the details were not in our budget 
presentation to the Bureau of the Budget or in our justifications to 
this committee in that instance. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the committee is the one who is going to give 
you the funds, not the Bureau of the Budget. If you are going to be 
on the up and up, you are not going to cut any corners. 

Mr. GarpNner. On page 92, Mr. Chairman, we itemize our pro- 
gram proposed for 1957 to be financed from this. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that for this year or last year? 

Mr. GarpNer. Well 
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Mr. Fariey. That construction must have been completed 2 years 
o. I remember the plans. 

Mr. Garpner. It was in 1954. What I stated was, we indicate in 
the tabulation on page 92 the details that go to make up the program 
financed by this appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is for this year. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right, but I believe we have a similar tabu- 
lation in our budget and justific ation last vear. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that include eve ‘rything now? You presented 
it to us before but did not include it? Is it the same now, or are you 
going to build something next vear that vou are not including? 

Mr. Fartey. I am not aware of an omission. But there will be no 
projects started that are not included. 

Mr. Kirwan. Nothing will be started unless the committee is 
notified? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. From here on in? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Chairman, I think that you have done a 
marvelous job in asking the questions that we needed to have answered 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


ag 


PRAISE FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Jensen. I think that it should be said that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service is a very important Service. It is an important agency 
of the Government in many respects. I think more people in America 
receive more benefits at lesser cost to the taxpayer from the activities 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service than from any other Government 
expenditure. I have nothing but the highest praise for the methods 
by which the Fish and Wildlife Service performs its duties and has 
performed them over a great many years. 

I have been on this committee for 14 years and I certainly have held 
the officials of the Fish and Wildlife Service, regardless of what party 
was in power, in the highest esteem because they are dedicated to 
their jobs. They love their work. It is a fascinating vocation or 
avocation, whatever you want to call it. I have found everybody 
I ever met connected with the Fish and Wildlife Service liked their 
jobs. 

I have also Jearned this: that these wildlife conservation associa- 
tions do possibly more to keep down child delinquency than any other 
organization in America. You know, if a boy is interested in wildlife 
you do not have to worry about that fellow. You show me a boy that 
is interested in hunting and fishing and in the great outdoors and | 
will show you a boy that vou do not have to worry about. 

I give credit in great degree to the activities of your agency and 
the high caliber of the men in the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Comparatively speaking, your agency costs peanuts compared with 
otber agencies that possibly do not have as great a value to America. 
Of course, no one is perfect, but I know you people that have the 
responsibility, Mr. John Farley, the Director, on down to the last 
officer, like your jobs and are going to continue to do a good job. | 
do not have the slightest question about that. 
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LEGISLATION FOR PRESERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


We have a recommendation by the President on the agricultural 
program, and he has recommended a soil bank. He has recommended 
a soil and moisture conservation program and a natural resources 
conservation program, so to speak. I am wondering if the Fish and 
Wildlife Service have made recommendations, or will make recom- 
mendations, in connection with that proposed program or any pro- 
gram that we in the Congress might adopt so far as agriculture is 
concerned. 

I have been getting letters from wildlife conservation associations 
asking me to introduce at the proper time legislation for the preserva- 
tion of wildlife. I do not remember now the words they used, but 
the wildlife conservation associations are going to be greatly interested 
in that legislation. Has any of the conservation associations con- 
tacted you, Mr. Farley, in regard to the matter? 

Mr. Farry. Not particularly about that. The subject has been 
under discussion with us and we will certainly make recommendations 
with the hope that any soil-bank program will slow down the losses 
that we are presently suffering in some important areas such as our 
pothole areas for our migratory waterfowl, and to make available 
»erhaps new areas for migratory waterfowl and wild animal and bird- 
life. That is under study now. We will submit recommendations 
covering that. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the thing they are most interested in is the 
setting aside, or the designating of certain areas that are suitable for 
wildlife refuge areas, possibly not to be used exclusively for that purpose, 
but areas that can be designated where wildlife can propagate and 
become more plentiful. 

From what I can get from these conservation associations and 
organizations, that is the thing that they are most interested in. I 
am sure you and your agency will take good care of that problem at 
the proper time because you will know within a very short time, I 
am sure, just what these conservation associations want specifically. 
You are in constant contact with them, I presume, are you not, Mr. 
Farley? 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Mr. Jensen. Now, I have a copy of a letter that was sent to 
Congressman John Phillips from the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

I will read the letter: 


Congressman JoHN PHILLIPs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

We are receiving complaints almost daily from our members that Federal 
Government already owning nearly half of California land is only contributing 
one-seventh of funds now available for predatory animals control. One member 
today phoned he has had 35 lambs killed by coyotes in 21 days. Another member 
states coyotes thick at Camp Beals where Government owns over 80,000 acres. 
The Federal Government does not employ a single working trapper or hunter in 
California. Urgently request your appearance before House committee handling 
Interior appropriations which meets January 18, to ask for more Federal funds for 
predatory animal control. This committee includes Don Magnuson of Wash- 
ington, Michael J. Kirwan, chairman, of Ohio, and Everett P. Scrivner of Kansas. 
Thanks and regards. 
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The letter is self-explanatory. 

What have you asked for, if anything, in this bill for predatory 
control? Have you asked for any specific amount for any particular 
region? 

Mr. Farry. Only the small increase in the operating costs of the 
project. There is no increase in personnel contemplated. 

Mr. Jensen. How much do you have in this bill for predatory 
animal control? 

Mr. Garpner. There is an increase of $40,000; $17,500 of that is to 
cover increased costs of operation, and $22,500 is merely for replace- 
ment of equipment. In other words, it does not contemplate any 
stepped-up program whatever. 

I might state that this appropriation has continued along at approxi- 
mately the same level for a number of years. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the current level? 

Mr. Garpner. The adjusted appropriation for the current year is 
$969,500. The increase of $40,000 would bring the total up to 
$1,009,500. 

Some years ago I believe this appropriation at one time amounted 
to $1,200,000. At that time we were employing about 120 people 
from Federal funds for actual mammal control work. Currently we 
are employing about 10, mostly in the West, where the predatory 
animal control problem is quite urgent. 

The increased costs over the years, including the pay increase acts, 
have largely been absorbed. In other words, the current level of 
appropriations has continued, but the increasing costs have resulted 
in a retrenchment in our overall control program. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are most of your funds spent for predatory 
control? 

Mr. Garpner. In the West. 

Mr. Faruey. In the Far West. 

Mr. JenseN. You control what type of predatory animals? 

Mr. Garpner. Mountain lions, coyotes, wolves, gophers—and 
other predatory animals and rodents. 

Mr. JENSEN. How much have you been spending in California? 

Mr. GarpDNER. We have an itemization in our budget presentation 
on pages 43 and 44. The estimate for California is $62,950. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can you give us an idea how the money has been 
spent? 

Mr. GarpnerR. Do you mean the amount earmarked for California? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. What is earmarked for this year? 

Mr. Garpner. In our 1957 budget, $62,950. 

Mr. Jensen. How much do you propose to spend in California 
this year? 

Mr. Garpner. $60,550; in other words, there is a $2,400 increase 
in the estimate for the work in California. It is equally divided 
between increase in costs of operation and equipment replacement. 

Mr. JensEN. Of course, we have the predatory animals in every 
State of the Union and every section of the United States. In my 
section we have coyotes and they kill sheep to no end. The counties 
pay for the sheep if it can be proven the sheep was killed by a predatory 
animal, or by dogs. Dogs do kill a lot of sheep. So the counties 
have a fund that takes care of most of that. I do not suppose that 
you spend much money in Iowa? 
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Mr. Garpner. I think Iowa is included with other States in what 
we call an enforcement district. There is a whole group of States— 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. The predatory problem is not large there. It is very 
minor. 

Mr. JENsEN. That is easy to understand. We have very little 
Government-owned land in lowa. In California where the Govern- 
ment owns nearly half of the land it is quite natural that the people 
in California would expect the Federal Government to hold up its 
share of the cost of predatory control. 

Mr. Faruey. The only State that gets more is Texas. California 
gets next in amount to Texas. Those are the two highest States. 


FISH HATCHERIES IN IOWA 


Mr. Jensen. How many fish hatcheries do you have in the State 
of Iowa? 

Mr. Garpner. We have three. One is at Fairport; one at Guten- 
berg and one at Manchester. 

Mr. Jensen. You have none in the western part of the State at all? 

Mr. GarpNER. No, just those three. 

Mr. Jensen. None along the Missouri River? 

Mr. Garpner. Fairport is along the Mississippi. I happen to 
have had the good fortune to be born in the Congressman’s State, 
but I left there when I was a small boy. 

Mr. JenseN. I knew that you were born there. It is the greatest 
State in the Union. 

In my State the farmers build ponds on their farms, and there is 
a great demand for fish, or for fingerlings, but generally speaking that 
is taken care of by the fish hatcheries in the eastern part of the State. 
I would be very happy to have you make a little investigation and 
see if it would not be proper to build a fish hatchery along the Missouri 
River. You have a great territory there in eastern Iowa and over 
into Nebraska where there are no fish hatcheries and there is a great 
demand year after year for fish. I have always been liberal in helping 
appropriate money for fish hatcheries and for the rehabilitation of 
fish hatcheries because I think the benefits received are tremendous 
and it is money well spent. 

Of course, when you talk about the school-lunch program with all 
the surplus meat, beef and pork we have, you might be surprised to 
know that there is no meat or pork yet that has been supplied to the 
school-lunch program. I am not so much concerned about the fish 
on the program. I am more concerned about getting pork and beef 
on that program, which is in great surplus. 

You fellows cannot do anything about that. 


BLACKBIRD CONTROL IN NEW JERSEY 


Is there a specific item in here for $10,000 for blackbird control in 
New Jersey, where you have such a terrific infestation of blackbirds? 

Mr. Farry. It is not there specifically, but it will be a part of the 
continuing program. 

Mr. Jensen. You will allot $10,000 to New Jersey? 
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Mr. Faruey. I do not think that I can properly answer that because 
[ am not aware that it was allotted as such, but when the budget was 
made up we took into account the blackbird problem, along with 
others, and it will be continued. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are well aware of that terrific problem that they 
have there? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, we have blackbird infestations in many 
sections of the country. We have them in the southern part of lowa 
to a very great extent. So far we have been able to handle them with- 
out too much destruction of crops. But in New Jersey, Congressman 
Wolverton told me they destroyed crops by the millions ‘and it is a bad 
situation. I have been very interested in seeing to it that a little 
money is spent to try to control that pest. 


ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Now, the increase you are asking for 1957 is made up primarily of 
your construction request, $1 1200, 000. You are asking for $1,200,000 
additional under construction? 

Mr. Garpner. For fishery facilities. 

Mr. JeNsEN. What accounts for the other large amount which you 
are requesting over the 1956 appropriation? 


RECONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH LABORATORY AT WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


Mr. Garpner. There is the $930,000 for reconstruction of the fish- 
ery research laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., and $270,000 in the 
aggregate is requested for construction and further development of 
some 8 or 10 fish cultural stations. 

Mr. Jensen. That is a large amount for reconstruction of the 
research laboratory at Woods Hole. 

Mr. Faruey. It was damaged by the storm and last year money was 
made available for the breakwater and the dock and we would like to 
proceed with the other parts of it. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking for a few more people, I see. 

Mr. Farury. On the new facilities. We can furnish that informa- 
tion if you wish it. 

Mr. Garpner. We are asking funds to employ 2 clerk-stenog- 
raphers, 1 in region 1, and 1 in region 3. 

Mr. JENSEN. On a permanent basis? 

Mr. GarpNner. Yes, sir. 


PROGRESS ON FISH LADDERS 


Mr. JeNsEN. What success are you having with your fish ladders 
over these dams? 

Mr. Suomeia. We have just recently, Mr. Congressman, put into 
operation a laboratory at Bonneville Dam for the purpose of studying 
the hydraulics of the fishways on an experimental basis. We have 
now means for testing experimental fishways using fish from the 
main fishways at Bonneville; these tests will cover devices such as the 
conventional fish ladder. 

Mr. JenseEN. What sort of a ladder? 

Mr. Suome.ta. A gravity ladder. 
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Mr. JensEN. Like we have at Bonneville now? 

Mr. Svometa. Yes. Through this particular research with these 
experimental structures we believe that many improvements can be 
had on fishway design. We are cooperating with the Corps of Engi- 
neers at the Bonneville Dam. 


FISH ELEVATORS 


Mr. Jensen. You have given up the elevator method of getting the 
fish over the dam? 

Mr. Suometa. Yes and no, Mr. Jensen. There are at McNary Dam 
two elevators that can be used in case the runs become such that the 
elevators can be used. 

I could not say as to whether or not they have been tried as yet, 
but the facility is there. 

Mr. Jensen. That answers it. 

Mr. Suometa. Now we have the conventional type ladder. 

Mr. Jensen. And probably you have the fish elevator? 

Mr. Svometa. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And take that method of coaxing them in? 

Mr. Svome.a. As you might recall, at the time you were out there 
where they did have the elevator at Bonneville Dam, that was the 
problem—guiding the fish into the elevators. The engineers now feel 
they have made progress in fish attraction methods to get them in the 
elevators; but we cannot say as to what success they have had or 
whether they have used it as yet at McNary. 

Mr. Faruey. I might mention a very interesting device to attract 
these fish and try and get their behavior habits in waters where they 
cannot be seen. There has been developed a little transmitter about 
the size of your thumb that can be attached right on the back of 
the salmon and it sends out continuous sound signals so that some- 
body stationed on the shore with a receiver can know just where the 
fish are going. It is a very interesting device to enable us to learn 
about the habits of salmon where we have not heretofore been able 
to observe them. 

Mr. Suometa. I might add to what the Director has said, that in 
addition to the transmitter attached to the fish, they also have what 
is known as a sea scanar, with which you can observe the movement 
of fish in cloudy water. And with that particular piece of equipment 
they will get to know more about the habits of fish as they approach 
the fish ladders, so that developments can be made accordingly. 


ELECTRICAL GUIDING OF FINGERLINGS 


Mr. JeENsEN. Have you pretty well solved the problem of the 
destruction of fingerlings as they go through the penstocks? 

Mr. Fartey. The problem of keeping them from going through 
and getting them down over a different and safer passage is the one 
that is being worked on and there are some very encouraging results 
from electrical guiding installations to keep them away from the 
turbines and get them down through some passage where the destruc- 
tion will be less, or nothing. This year that work has gone along to 
the point of testing small-scale field installations and the results look 
very encouraging. 
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Mr. JeENsEN. I could never understand why you would take min- 
nows out of your own fish hatchery and dump them into the stream 
and let them go down through the penstocks and certain of them be 
destroyed. I cannot understand yet why it is not possible to take 
those minnows and put them in a tank—and you can put millions of 
them in a tank—and haul them in some distances just a few miles and 
dump them below, at least, the first dam and save an awful lot of 
minnows. 

Mr. Fartey. I think one of the problems is that they need spawning 
grounds to come back to and they have that peculiarity of coming 
back to the point where they first make contact with the river water; 
also the place below the dam may be already populated or have no 
such spawning areas. 


POSSIBLE AMENDMENT TO FARM BILL 


Mr. Jensen. I would be glad, as I am sure every member of the 
committee would be glad, to introduce an amendment to the farm 
bill in the event the wishes of the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Conservation Organization of America have not already been ade- 
quately taken care of when that bill finally comes to the floor of the 
House. I would be glad to introduce an amendment to that. bill 
which is commensurate with the wishes of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and with the Conservation Organization of America if you, 
Mr. Director, would submit such an amendment in writing to me. 

Mr. Fartey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will you do that? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I might say I would 
prefer, however, if the chairman would like to introduce such an 
amendment, that he have that first privilege. 


PREVALENCE OF RABIES 


Mr. Fenton. I am very much interested in the statement in the 
justification regarding the question of rabies in foxes and other 
animals. Just how pevalent is that condition among animals? 

Mr. Garpner. That would be under the control of predatory 
animals. 

Mr. Farurty. It is most prevalent and apparently rather permanent; 
because we have never obtained nor have we really endeavored to 
obtain complete destruction of anything. It is a matter of control; 
so it is a continuing thing. 

I have not here but we can furnish records of the cattle and sheep 
losses which occur, which are very considerable. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to know just how serious the problem is. 

Mr. Faruey. There was quite a serious outbreak in the South- 
eastern States during the past year and with the prompt action taken 
by the health authorities, in cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, I think control of the disease in domestic animals and wild 
foxes and other animals was locally achieved; so that, as I under- 
stand it, the human loss was a very minor thing. 

The problem is with bats also, and up to the present I think it has 
not been determined, while the bat is a carrier, that the kinds of bats 
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in the United States are a direct cause of the transmission of rabies to 
animals. I think that is still a little uncertain area. 

Mr. Johnson, you may have something to add on that. 

Mr. Jounson. The only thing I could add to that on the prevalence 
of rabies in this country is the fact the Southeast has experienced a 
continuous succession of local outbreaks in the more recent years. I 
know in the Northeast it has been very prevalent among foxes and 
there has been an active control program for the reduction of the fox 
population. 

It is found in other animals, too. The bat has been mentioned. It 
is found in the raccoon also. 

Mr. Fenron. Is it on the upgrade or under control? 

Mr. Jonnson. As I understand rabies, it is more in the nature of 
sporadic outbreaks at times, and it would be difficult to describe the 
upswing cycle or the downswing cycle. It is apt to break out any- 
where at any time; it is difficult to predict, but there are indications 
that it is increasing among wildlife in the East. 

Mr. Frenvron. | would like to have more information on it, if it is 
available. 

Mr. Jounson. We will be glad to supplv the information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Rabies, long known as a dog problem, has, in recent years, been found 
extensively in wildlife, where foxes and skunks have been the principal carriers. 
Livestock losses are largely proportional to the presence of the disease in foxes, 
due to the habits of the latter animals. The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
compiled such data as are available from State and Federal sources on laboratory- 
proven cases of rabies. It must be emphasized that these represent only an 
indication of actual conditions, since only a minor fraction of cases ever reach 
diagnostic laboratories to be reported. Wildlife cases reported in 1940 throughout 
the United States totaled 277; livestock, 479. In 1946 these figures rose to 956 
and 1,055 respectively. In 1954, 1,694 cases in wildlife were reported and 1,035 
in livestock. Total cases reported by State laboratories over the past 17 years: 
wildlife, 13,158; livestock, 13,041. 

Thirty-seven States have been involved in the past 5 vears alone, only the 
New England area and a few Western States not reporting losses. The largest 
numbers of cases in livestock reported over this period were in New York (1,458), 
Kentucky (625), and lowa (457). Seventeen States reported between 100 and 
400 cases. Authorities generally agree that these laboratory figures actually 
represent probably less than a tenth of the cases actually occurring. Including 
cases in dogs, Nevada is the only State not reporting any cases of rabies over the 
past 17 years, since 1938. 


Mr. Fenton. In your work on protecting livestock, just how do 
you go about that as far as rabies is concerned? 

Mr. Farury. By trapping and control by toxic materials—toxie 
baits. 

Mr. Fenton. How is that working? 

Mr. Faruey. In the East we use traps only, but in thinly settled 
western areas we have some toxic material that we will only permit 
a specially trained and designated operator to handle; because, unless 
it is properly handled, it is dangerous. Properly handled, it is a 
very effective weapon. However, we have run into a problem with 
such things as 1080, in that the animals are either getting immune to 
it, or getting accustomed to it and recognize it and avoid it. So it 
may well be that the 1080 that we have may have to be substituted 
with something else. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have veterinarians who do that; or how is it 
handled among domestic stock in connection with prevention? 
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Mr. Faruey. By individuals who are specifically trained. You 
are talking about rabies, or control? 

Mr. Fenton. Rabies. 

Mr. Faruey. Rabies in domestic stock is entirely outside of our 
Service, except we advise and work with Public Health and State 
agencies in controlling wildlife which may transmit it to cattle. 

Mr. Fenton. None of the appropriation goes toward prevention? 

Mr. Faruey. I cannot answer that. | will get the information for 
you. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is authorized to control harmful animals for a 
number of reasons, including ‘‘* * * the protection of stock and other domestic 
animals through the suppression of rabies and tularemia in predatory or other wild 
animals * * *’ (46 Stat. 1468). In earrying out this work, in cooperation with 
other Federal, State, and local agencies, the Service expended approximately 
$38,000, during fiseal vear 1955. In addition, much of the regular control of 
predators to prevent direct killing of livestock was contributory to rabies contro! 
through lowering of covote or other predator numbers to a point where rabies 
would not rapidly be spread among them or through them to domestic animals 

Mr. Jounson. Supplementing what the Director said, there are 
vaccines with which to inject cattle and other animals in the rabies 
preventive program, but they are usually used only on dogs and 
unusually valuable cattle. They cannot be used on wild animals. 
There it is necessary to control the animal carrying the disease around 
That is the most effective way of controlling the spread of rabies. 


FISH LADDERS 


Mr. Fenton. You have gone into the matter of fish ladders. Of 
course that is a recurring question. I[ notice that the Army engineers 
are cooperating with you in that prob lem. Just how interested 
the Army engineers in that problem? 

Mr. Suomeva. In the mention I made of the Corps of Engineers 
just a moment ago, they have cooperated to the extent they. have 
made a facility possible at the Bonneville Dam for the use of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in experimental work on fishway develop- 
ment. Then there is another cooperative program with the Corps of 
Engineers in general research problems having to do with fish pro- 
tection on the Columbia with the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, and in which the Fish and Wildlife Service is participating. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course those methods have been going on for a 
number of vears, as I recall, particularly the one you mentioned of 
fish ladders. Have they improved on them? 

Mr. Svometa. I could not tell you what the results have been, if 
any; but we could furnish the participation that the Service has had 
for the record. 

As to the work the States have done on that program, we are not in 
a position to supply that to you; but we can, as far as the Service's 
participation is concerned, supply that for the record, showing what 
we have done. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it being a commercial venture in that par- 
ticular part of the country, that we ought to have some information 
of just how far private industry is going along that line, and the States. 

Mr. Faruey. Might I recall that as of some 25 or 30 years ago it 
used to be that 50 feet was the maximum he ight which fish could be 
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guided up over the dams and fish ladders. New improvements in 
design based upon experience and research have been developed now 
and it is quite possible that might be still further increased with more 
information. 

Mr. Fenton. Can you bring us up to date on the effect of the high 
dams at the present time on the salmon industry? 

Mr. Suometa. I do not believe yet, through the research that has 
been conducted, an answer can be given of the effect of some of those 
high dams, with the exception of those dams that were constructed, 
say, in the past with inadequate fish ladders or with no fish Jadders on 
them at all. We do have instances where runs have been completely 
wiped out by high dams where facilities have not been provided, 
simply because the fish have not been able to ascend to their natural 
spawning areas. 

I think our records also will show that where inadequate ladders or 
facilities have been equipped in high barriers it has almost the same 
effect as completely decimating the run of anadromous fish. 

Mr. Fenton. That would amount to an awful large loss to the 
fishing industry where the run is completely wiped out, as you say. 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. There is no way of estimating just how many of 
these fingerlings or small fish are destroyed? 

Mr. SuoMELA. Some work, Dr. Fenton, is being done at the present 
time, but results are inconclusive. There were some early experiments 
which would indicate, as I think I mentioned last year before the 
committee, that there was about 15 percent mortality of salmon 
migrants passing downstream to the ocean. As I say, there is further 
work being conducted on that now by the Corps of Engineers and 
the State of Washington, in the cooperative program. 

Mr. Fenton. I have sat on this committee for a number of years 
and, whether I missed it or not I do not know, but what about your 
National Aquarium? Where is that? 

Mr. Faruey. That is in the Commerce Building. That, of course, 
comes from the days when the Bureau of Fisheries was part of the 
Commerce Department; and, when the personnel was transferred we 
had no means of transferring the fish facilities with them; so it is 
still in the Department of Commerce. 


SOURCES OF FINANCING 


Mr. Fenton. There appears to be something new in these justifica- 
tions. You refer to permanent appropriation, annual appropriation, 
and annual appropriation definite, and indefinite. Will you make a 
brief explanation of those various terms? 

Mr. Fartey. We have a complicated financial income from the 
annual appropriations made available by Congress, them some from 
fur sales, our duck stamp money and money that comes from the 
tax on firearms and fishing equipment. We have roughly $1,200,000 
that comes from the sale of oil from refuges down in Louisiana; we 
have perhaps $450,000 more of money that comes from the sale of 
pulpwood and things of that kind off the farms; so that this amount, 
roughly nearly $1,650,000 comes from refuge operations. Then we 
have amounts transferred. We furnish a sheet for the members of 
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the committee which tabulates in columns the different funds from 
which we operate. On the left-hand side you find these annual 
appropriations that come directly from Congress. Then I did not 
mention the presently continuing fund of $3 million from the import 
duties on fishery products that goes into fishery research. All those 
add up to the total of the funds we operate under. Those are the 
permanent funds I referred to. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I add that the indefinite appropriations are 
appropriations where the specific number of dollars appropriated are 
not specified as part of the appropriation language. It depends upon 
the receipts, the proceeds from the sale of duck stamps, and so forth. 

The annual indefinite appropriations are those covered along with 
the annuals in this bill. The permanents do not appear in this bill. 
They are permanent by reason of legislation or by reason of language 
which appeared in the appropriations several years ago. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could not have placed 
in the record a table giving us an up-to-date explanation of all of these 
various acts and laws that contribute to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you request it, I do not know why we could not 
put it in. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would, showing all of the extraneous 
moneys that you get and the authority for it. 

Mr. Garpner. In each one of the permanent appropriations the 
source of the fund is set forth in a separate document wherein all such 
funds for the Department appear. We will be glad to include that 
in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. The doctor also asked for a brief statement of the 
laws. 

Mr. Faruey. We will be very glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Fenton. And if you have a special document, I would 
appreciate getting a copy of it. 

Mr. Garpner. It just happens that I personally prepared a two- 
page statement for the information of some of our people that explains 
what our annual definite appropriations are, and the annual indefinite, 
and what the permanents are. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what you want, is it not? 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Garpner. I can supply that, together with more detailed 
information. 

Mr. Fenton. For example, at the Pribilof Islands you get a net 
profit. That is 25 percent of the proceeds, as I understand it? 

Mr. Garpner. There are two separate appropriations from Pribilof 
receipts. One is the indefinite appropriation of 25 percent of the 
receipts which is made available for management and investigations 
including construction; but it is confined to the Territory of Alaska. 
The other appropriation is the appropriation of 60 percent of those 
receipts which is available only for administration of the Pribilof 
Islands. 

Mr. Fenton. What I really want is a summary. There are so 
many of these pyramiding now that I want to say I am alittle confused. 
I would appreciate having that information. 

(The information follows:) 
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STATEMENT RELATIVE TO FuNps AVAILABLE TO THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Funds available to the Fish and Wildlife Service fall into four different cate- 
gories, namely, annual definite appropriations, annual indefinite appropriations, 
permanent indefinite appropriations, and transferred funds. 

The Service has four annual definite appropriations, those for ‘Management of 
resources,’ “Investigations of resources,” ‘“‘Construction,’”’ and ‘‘General admiais- 
trative expenses.’”’ These are annual defirite appropriations because the appro- 
priations are made annually and in definite dollar amounts. The appropriation 
for “Construction” is a “no-year” appropriation or an appropriation ‘‘without 
year’ as it remains available until expended. The others are available for obliga- 
tion only during the fiscal year for which they are made. 

The Service has two annual indefinite appropriations, ‘‘Management ot re- 
sources”? and “Administration of Pribilof Islands.” 

The language for ‘‘Management of resources’”’ is contained as part of the 
appropriation language under the annual definite appropriation for ‘‘Management 
of resources.’’ After the definite amount of the appropriation, the following 
language appears: “and in addition, there are appropriated amounts equal to 
25 per centum of the proceeds covered into the Treasury dvring the next preceding 
fiscal year from the sale of sealskins and other products, for management and 
investigation of fish and wildlife resources of Alaska, including construction.”’ 
It will be noted from the foregoing language that this appropriation is broader 
than the title would indicate, it being available for investigation of fish and wildlife 
resources of Alaska, including construction, as well as for management of fish 
and wildlife resources of Alaska. 

The appropriation for ‘‘Administration of Pribilof Islands,” is in an amount 
equal to 60 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the next 
preceding fiscal year from the sale of sealskins and other products and remains 
available for expenditure during the current and next succeeding fiscal years. 

The two appropriations just discussed are annual indefinite appropriations 
because the appropriations are made annually and because a specific number of 
dollars is not appropriated, both being dependent upon the proceeds covered into 
the Treasury during the next preceding fiscal year from the sale of sealskins and 
other products. 

The Service has seven permanent indefinite appropriations, namely, ‘Migratory 
bird conservation account,” ‘Management of national wildlife refuges,’ ‘“Federal 
aid in fish restoration and management,’ “Federal aid in wildlife restoration,” 
“Expenses for sales,” ‘“Payments to counties from receipts under the migratory 
bird conservation account,” and “Promote and develop fishery products and 
research pertaining to American fisheries.” 

The first four of these appropriations are permanent because of language con- 
tained in the text of these appropriations in previous years, and they are indefinite 
because the amount of the appropriations is dependent upon certain receipts. 

The appropriation ‘Migratory bird conservation account” is derived by the 
appropriation of amounts equal to the sums received from the proceeds from the 
sale of Federal hunting stamps. 

The appropriation ‘Management of national wildlife refuges’ is derived by the 
appropriation of amounts equal to 75 percent of the net proceeds received from the 
sale of surplus refuge products. 

The appropriation ‘Federal aid in fish restoration and management”’ is derived 
by the appropriation of amounts equal to the revenue of the 10 percent excise tax 
on fishing rods, creels, reels, and artificial lures, baits, and flies (64 Stat. 430). 

The appropriation ‘Federal aid in wildlife restoration” is derived by the appro- 
priation of amounts equal to the tax revenue from firearm, shell, and cartridge 
manufacture (16 U. S. C. 669-669)j). 

The appropriation ‘‘Expenses for sales’’ is a permanent appropriation because 
the act of June 15. 1935 (16 U. 8. C. 715s) provided that necessary expenses in- 
curred in connection with the removal and sale of refuge products should be paid 
from the gross receipts before a division of the net proceeds was made between the 
counties and the Federal Government. It is indefinite because the amount of the 
appropriation is dependent upon the expenses incurred. 

The appropriation ‘‘Payments to counties from receipts under the migratory 
bird conservation account” is a permanent appropriation because the language 
contained in the act of June 15, 1935 (16 U. 8. C. 715s), provides that 25 percent 
of the net proceeds from the sales of refuge products shall be paid at the end of 
each fiscal year to the county or counties in which the refuges are located, and it 
is indefinite because the amount of the appropriation from year to year is depend- 
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ent upon the net proceeds from the sale of refuge products, it being restricted to 25 
percent of the net proceeds. 

The appropriation ‘‘Promote and develop fishery products and research per 
taining to American fisheries” is not a true permanent appropriation of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Pursuant to the provisions of the act of July 1, 1954 (68 
Stat. 376) there is transferred to the Department of the Interior from the Depart 
ment of Agriculture an amount equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from 
customs receipts on fishery products beginning with the fiscal vear July 1, 1954, 
and ending June 30, 1957, to be maintained in a separate fund and used for the 
purposes specified in the act. This separate fund has been established under the 
title above quoted. 

Transferred funds are funds received by transfer from other agencies. In some 
instances, the funds to be transferred are specifically earmarked in the appropria- 
tions from which the transfers are made. In other cases, the funds to be trans- 
ferred are not definitely earmarked for transfer. 


BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Fenton. You also make reference to the basin studies, particu- 
larly in the Little Snake River. I suppose you are investigating all 
river basins, for that matter? 

Mr. Faruery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. | was just wondering what are the important basins 
you are investigating. 

Mr. Faruey. On those, particularly where there are in progress 
plans or we anticipate plans to build structures which change materi- 
ally the course or conditions of the river, we study the effects those 
changes would have on the fish and wildlife resources. 


REQUESTS FOR FISH ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. Fenton. Now there is a demand for fish by the various States 
and the fishermen throughout the States for distribution. Are they 
being satisfied with their requests? 

Mr. Fartey. We have never been able to fill 100 percent the 
requests for allotments of fish. We have a rather definite schedule 
of priorities on that, the first, of course, going to Federal lands such as 
national parks, Indian tribal lands and national forests and then 
expanding out into the State’s rivers that may be partly in those areas. 
The last on our order of priority, of course, is distribution to individual 
groups or individuals. Sometimes, I understand, we have not gotten 
down to that last group because we have not recently been able to 
satisfy the top priority groups. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know of anything that interests our people 
more than fishing. 

Mr. Faruey. It is certainly one of the most popular things that 
the Service does. 

Mr. Fenton. Now the people who are getting these fish, the clubs, 
are grateful for what they do receive and I| hear fine reports on the 
kind of fish they do get. I, of course, know you cannot satisfy them 
100 percent, but they are a great outfit—those fishermen—and | 
hope if it means a few extra dollars to help them out, that they can 
get what they are after. 

Mr. Faruey. The Service is doing some related work in connection 
with its refuge prozram, making available, wherever possible without 
defeating the purpose, the wildlife values for fishing. And _ the 
acceptance, | think, is perfectly remarkable. We have attendance 
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figures that challenge some of the national park attendance figures 
for recreation and fishing or other wildlife activities. 

Mr. Fenton. You are doing a fine job. 

Mr. Svome.a. It might interest you to know that in 1954 we filled 
61,732 applications. The number of fish distributed amounted to 
209,830,000 with a weight of 1,399,000 pounds, plus. 

Mr. Fenton. And when you take that into consideration along 
with the tribal fishing, you can imagine there is a terrific amount of 
fishing being done. 

Mr. Svome.ta. Also it might be of interest to say when one con- 
siders that out of this 61,000 applications that we filled, 43,000 of 
them were for farm ponds over the country with bass and bluegills. 


FISH FOR FARM PONDS 


Mr. Fenton. That brings up another question that I had not 
thought about taking up. We have in Pennsylvania more farmers 
getting interested in those fish ponds than ever before. In previous 
years we never bothered very much. I know it is prevalent down 
South and I guess out in the Middle West; but Pennsylvania is 
stating now to catch on and you may have more requests for fish than 
ever before from my farm element. 

Now while I tried to listen to the previous testimony today, I know 
we are going to be asked on the floor, as we have in the last few years, 
What about the sea lamprey on the Great Lakes? Is that still a 
problem? I notice there is a decrease in the amount of money. 


CONTROL OF SEA LAMPREY 


Mr. Faruny. The reason for the decrease is that the responsibility 
of that is being shifted to the International Commission to be estab- 
lished and there is provision in the State Department budget for the 
Commissioa to continue the control work and research work that the 
Fisb and Wildlife Service previously was responsible for, so far as sea 
lamprey are concerned so that there will be letup on that. And 
with the added funds made available by the Canadians for that work, 
it will be definitely stepped up—the program of control. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you getting ahead of it? 

Mr. Faruey. The means of control are very definitely established 
and it now becomes necessary to make sufficient installations on the 
streams to exercise control. I do not think that they can be entirely 
eliminated. That is a problem we cannot eliminate at all, but we can 
control it. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice on the Pribilof Islands project that the appro- 
priation for this fiscal year is $1,380,000. I note the receipts are 
$4,300,000, which gave the United States a 25 percent return of 
$1,075,000. In other words, we are just getting a little less than a 
dollar return for the dollar expended. 

Mr. Farury. Sixty percent of the receipts are appropriated for 
Administration of the Pribilof Islands, however, some savings are 
returned to the Treasury. Twenty-five percent ‘of the receipts are 
appropriated for management and investigations of fish and wildlife 
resources in Alaska, including construction. Fifteen percent of the 
receipts is not appropr iated and is covered into the Treasury. 
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CONTROL OF FISHING VIOLATONS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Jensen had to leave and requested I ask you 
about the present status of poaching by foreign fishing concerns in 
Alaska. Is the situation under control? 

Mr. Faruey. We have greatly stepped up during the last 2 years 
the control methods on that. The streams are patrolled and on 
practically all of them we bave a permanent fish guard during the 
active fishing season when the fish are going up. We have increased 
the fish control, particularly the control by modified equipment. 
I am sure the operation last year is definitely ahead of the previous 
year, and I think it was better than we ever had before. 

We still have complaints but our mails have much fewer complaints 
this year than we have had previously. 

I think we are getting a little better cooperation, too, from the 
fishing industry, because it recognizes the resource is in a critical 
condition up there. 

Mr. Fenton. Who does the most of the poaching—natives, or—— 

Mr. Faruey. No, sir; I do not think you can charge the natives 
with it. In earlier years, probably the most destructive type of 
poaching we had would be near the mouth of the stream, where a 
purse seiner would go in and circle a school of fish that was milling 
around waiting for conditions to be ripe to go upstream, and in just 
a few hours that type of operation could practically eliminate for 
years the run of fish in that stream and it would be years and years 
in replacing such a run. That was the most destructive type of 
poaching, where the fishing boat with proper net equipment would 
see a school of salmon, particularly pink salmon, milling around 
waiting until the temperature got right or other weather conditions 
were just right when they would literally rush upstream. And during 
that time the main boat would go in and circle around and sometimes 
they would work with two boats, and both the boat that made the 
circle and the other boat would haul them out into legal waters. 
So unless some contro] is actually had, there is no evidence of an 
illegal operation. That is one of the main reasons why we have put 
on stream guards, because that type of operation would literally 
destroy the whole run of fish that goes upstream. 

Mr. Fenton. You say you are getting ahead of that problem? 

Mr. Faruey. By more carefully organized control work and having 
men actually stationed there during that important time at the mouth 
of the stream for the whole 24-hour period. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have enough men in that kind of program? 

Mr. Fartey. We have increased that on the order of 100 percent. 

Mr. Svome.a. Over 100 percent on stream guards alone. 

Mr. Faruey. I think it is pretty well controlled. Of course we do 
not get 100-percent control anywhere. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course that is one thing that could be done along 
with the fish ladders and that sort of thing down in the Northwest; 
but if the runs are being destroyed by this kind of illegal fishermen, I 
think the chairman (Mr. Kirwan) had something when he said we 
ought to step up our controls along that line. 

Mr. Faruey. That has been very materially stepped up and I 
think we are in much better shape. And the more hopeful aspect is 
that there is a reaction both among the operators and the fishermen 
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that they cannot go on doing those things and keep their resource. So 
we are getting much better support. It used to be a matter of boast 
that somebody had slipped in and stolen a school of fish in that way. 
Now the fishermen frown on it; the better class of fishermen frown 
on it. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you very much. 


FISH LADDERS 


Mr. Maenuson. On this matter of fish ladders, the Corps of 
Engineers is doing extensive research in this field; is it not? 

Mr. Faritey. The Corps of Engineers are both doing some work and 
are making available facilities and money for the Federal Government 
and the States to do the work. It is all coordinated; it is not 
independent work. 


PROPOSED NEW REGULATIONS ON ALASKAN FISHING 


Mr. MaGnuson. The fishermen out in my State who fish in Alaska 
and over that area have talked to me about new regulations which 
would limit the fishing in Bristol Bay to 2 days a week. 

Mr. Faritey. That was a proposal discussed. No decision has 
been made on the regulations. In fact, we have all the material down 
in our office now, reviewing it. 

Mr. Maanuson. Was it originally issued as a regulation? 

Mr. Fartey. No; it was just a proposal, a discussion point. The 
Service for many vears has had the practice of writing out a set of 
proposals or ideas to discuss in meetings. And because there are just 
more people fishing and thousands more of units of gear to fish than 
there are fish in Bristol Bay, as well as some other areas in Alaska, it 
is necessary to drastically curtail somewhere. The best method, so 
far as fishery management is concerned, would be to have the fishing 
effort applied more uniformly throughout the fishing season rather 
than concentrating it in 1, 2, or 3 days of each week. 

This was just an approach to the problem to get the reaction of 
the fishermen and members of the industry and it is being reviewed 
by our own experts. A final decision has not been reached. 

Mr. Maanuson. You do not know what your decision will be? 

Mr. Fartey. We have not made that as vet. In fact, the reeom- 
mendations have not come up to me. The review by our own staff 
has not been completed at this time. 

Mr. Maanuson. Of course the fishermen, as you are well aware, 
contend that a 2-day operation is not an economically feasible oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Faruery. I am very sure that is correct; yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you think with 3 days they could get by? 

Mr. Faruey. Last year, under the 3-day operation each wee Kk, 
more fish were taken than can be safely taken this year. So some 
means will have to be found to reduce the fishing effort. And that 
is what we are feeling around for now. 

Mr. Maanuson. What would be the effect of closing the fishery, 
say, for a season? Would that build it up? 

Mr. Fartey. Unquestionably it would have a beneficial effect for 
the fishery; but we have an important human problem that goes along 
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= it. In the Service, over the years, there have been a great many 

‘ases where extreme measures would have brought quick results 
viewed quick results, but would have left a human problem un- 
answered. The people who depend entirely on the fisheries for their 
livelihood have to be fed and clothed during that time. So the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has been forced in the interest of taking care of 
people, to compromise with an abstract fisheries control problem, so 
that recoveries that might well be accomplished in 5 years are set up 
to be accomplished in 10 or 15 years. Some of those fish are 5-year 
fish—— 

Mr. Maanuson. Of course you must consider both factors—the 
human element and the conservation of the resource. I am hopeful 
this matter can be resolved in such a way that the fishermen can 
continue to make a living out of their work. 

They also mentioned to me this proposed new area licensing plan. 

Mr. Fartey. That was also thrown out for discussion; ves. 

Mr. Maanuson. As I understand it, under that proposal, a given 
fisherman would be restricted to a given area. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes. He would choose the area of his operation. 
That again is in the proposal stage now and no action has been taken. 
We have not yet made our recommendation to the Secretary for the 
regulation. That was discussed, of course, as another means to keep 
the unusual concentration of fishing effort in some specific area at a 
minimum. When fishing opportunities are rather small, it is per- 
fectly natural for the fisherman, if restricted to 3 days in 1 area, to go 
over and fish 3 more days in some other area. So when the fish avail- 
able for harvesting are badly reduced, the fishery cannot stand an 
added concentration of fishing effort. 

So all of these proposals were considered as a means of limiting or 
keeping under control the number of fishermen and the number of 
fishing units involved, so that the fishery could be rehabilitated. 

Mr. MaGnuson. Of course fishermen will always go where the fish 
are, | presume. Is it not true that one area may have a poor year in a 
given year, while another area will have a better supply of fish? 

Mr. Farury. They fluctuate in areas independently of each other; 
yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you think it serves any purpose to require 
fishermen to fish in a fished-out area, as against going somewhere 
where the fish are more prevalent? 

Mr. Faruey. Of course part of this proposal was an effort to keep 
them from moving into a fish drought area. In Cook Inlet we have a 
very striking example of the effect of high mortality of the gear that 
is available when the fishing there is poor or, in the case of the pink 
salmon over on the Prince William Sound, where the fishery was closed 
for 2 years. And of course where the fishery is either poor or in case 
it is closed down, say, at Kodiak, it is perfectly possible for the fisher- 
men to move out into Cook Inlet and take advantage of that. So 
you would have a tremendous concentration of fishing gear way beyond 
what the fishery could absorb. And that was the problem which 
generated this thinking on restricting the movement of fishermen from 
one place to the other quickly. 

Mr. Magnuson. I know that you have a terrific problem in 
conserving this resource, and at the same time serving the needs of 
the men who are in that line of work. My point is I certainly hope 
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that you will make every effort to, as you say, consider the human 
factor involved. 

Mr. Faruey. That is very definitely the objective, and we consider 
it a responsibility of the Service. We have a dual responsibility 
there, and, of course, as you have pointed out, the interests conflict 
every once in a while. 

Mr. Maaenuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Al) right, Mr. Farley, we enjoyed having you and 
your staff with us, and you have made a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Fartry. We will strive earnestly to make these dollars you 
make available to us just a little bit extra valuable. 


Monpay, JANUARY 23, 1956. 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
WITNESSES 


WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR 

KIRKLEY 8S. COULTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

CARL L. JUNGE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ALASKAN AFFAIRS 

WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, ASSISTANT DIRECOR, INSULAR AFFAIRS 

DAN H. WHEELER, PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER 

LESTER M. MARX, DEPUTY PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER 

WILLIAM L. YEOMANS, INSULAR AFFAIRS SPECIALIST 

MRS. E. M. HALPIN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTS 

D. H. NUCKER, ACTING HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE TRUST TERRI- 
TORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

A. F. GHIGLIONE, COMMISSIONER OF ROADS FOR ALASKA 

R. N. WHITMAN, GENERAL MANAGER, ALASKA RAILROAD 

JAMES W. HUSTON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 

RICHARD B. LOWE, GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA 

WALTER A. GORDON, GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

DR. KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS COR- 
PORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us the Office of Territories of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Have you a statement, Mr. Lausi ? 

Mr. Lavst. A very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to read. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lavst. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to discuss the operations of the Office of Territories and present 
for its consideration the estimates of the financial needs of the activi- 
ties under the jurisdiction of the Office for the fiscal year 1957. The 
areas of responsibility delegated to the Office of Territories include 
(1) liaison and representation in Washington, preparation of legisla- 
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tion, testifying before congressional committees, and contacts with 
other Federal agencies on behalf of the Territorial governments and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, (2) initiation and support 
of programs for economic advancement of the island populations and 
measures for increased self-government, (3) care of the Alaskan 
insane, and (4) management and supervisory responsibilities for the 
Alaska Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, the Alaska and Virgin 
Islands public works programs, and the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
A thorough study of the needs of each of the thirteen activities under 
our jurisdiction has been made during the past year and the estimates 
presented are believed to be the minimum amounts necessary to pro- 
vide for the most essential and pressing needs of each activity. 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as 
compared with the 1956 appropriation and later furnish any detailed 
information which the committee may desire regarding Territorial 
programs. 

Administration of Territories: The $2,803,000 requested herein for 
this activity is $158,700 more than the adjusted appropriation for 
1956. The major portion of this increase represents an increase of 
$63,200 in the amount appropriated for the care of the mentally ill of 
Alaska, and $94,700 for the legislative expenses for Alaska and Hawaii, 
which are appropriated for biennially. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: The estimate of $4,800,000 
for trust territory programs represents a decrease of $200,0( 0 as com- 
pared with the amount made available during 1956. It includes the 
expenses of the Office of the High Commissioner and the judiciary, as 
well as grants to supplement local revenues and the continuation of a 


badly needed construction and replacement progr am in 1957, which 


includes provision for new construction of hospitals, schools, ware- 
houses, quarters, and other utilities, and the purchase of equipment. 

Alaska public works: The $5 million requested covers the cost of 
most urgently needed projects such as schools, streets, sewer exten- 
sions, and utilities which we believe should be undertaken at the earli- 
est possible time. This estimate is $2 million more than the amount 
appropriated in 1956. 

Doadinection of roads, Alaska: The $7,800,000 requested for 1957, 
an increase of $1,500,000 over the amount appropriated in 1956, is 
thought to be the minimum amount which, if appropriated, will 
permit an economical and feasible continuation of construction proj- 
ects now in progress as a result of prior year appropriation. No funds 
are requested for the initiation of new projects in the fiscal year 1957. 

Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska: It is estimated that 
$3,625,000 will be required in 1957 to maintain the road system in 
Alaska. This is an increase of $125,000 over the amount appropriated 
for 1956 and reflects increased mileage to be maintained as well as 
increased costs of maintenance. 

Virgin Islands public works: No funds are requested for this activ- 
ity in 1957. 

Construction, Alaska Railroad: No funds are requested for this 
activity in 1957. 

Virgin Islands Corporation: The $425,000 requested for grants to 
the Virgin Islands Corporation includes $295,000 for past and esti- 

mated future operating Sen and $130,000 to cover the estimated cost 
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of the programs for water and soil conservation and forestry. No 
funds are requested under the revolving fund for capital investments 
in 1957. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Lavst. That completes my statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see the Office of Territories had appropriations in 
1956 of $24,044,300. The estimates for 1957 total $24,028,000, which is 
a reduction of $16,300. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 

1. Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s office ‘ 7 i a $92, 282 
(6) Legislative expenses _— 47,124 |_. 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane__...__.---_} 802, 720 | 770, 705 

2. Territory of Hawaii: | | 
(a) Governor’s office a sndie ree 40, 802 | 43, 107 
(6) Legislative expenses. -- aed lhe a Ec eecced 46, 648 |___- 

3. Virgin Islands: | | | 
(a) Governor’s office aes Bi Rett sere 324, 640 55, 310 | 
(b) Legislative expenses ae ao a 12, 600 
(c) Grants to municipalities._....................-_] , 666 j 

4. Guam: | 
(a) Governor’s office s eA eee we 43, 851 55, 362 
(Oy Tneiiehins SneeNR, q.. . <0... 56-2200 o2.,.<a.- , 920 | 23, 300 | 

5. American Samoa: 
(a) Governor’s office 5S | 45, 262 | 57, 226 


$99, 812 $99, 812 
48, 000 


833, 905 


43, 507 
46, 700 


65, 310 
12, 600 
55, 362 
23, 300 


56, 576 


(5) Legislative expenses 19, 561 | 28, 000 


(c) Chief justice and high court 
(d) Grants ‘ bee 

6. Canton Island administration 

7. General administration 


Total obligations 


30, 
1, 159, 
4, 

240, 


3, 116, 


793 | 
000 | 
475 | 
129 


873 | 2, 644 


33, 800 
9, 400 | 
9, 663 | 
76, 015 


28, 000 
34, 850 

1, 169, 400 
9, 663 
276, 015 


2, 803, 000 


, 300 | 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _.........._____-| 10, 332 |_- sminddencek tdad app dion civ 
Appropriation (adjusted) spa eeces eae 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


3,127,205 | 2, 609, 500 
Cer Esa oes 34, 800 |...--- Z 


2, 803, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 112 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 32 
Average number of all employees 137 
Number of employees at end of year 7 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 555, 2% $500, 647 
Positions other than permanent 33, 415 9, G&S 
Regular pay above 52-week base - - ‘ 2, 235 2, 505 
Payment above basic rates 70, 2 3, 515 
Other payments for personal services 7, 37 , 200 


Total personal services 5 3, 945 
Travel 5 3, 040 
Transportation of things » 2, 2, 360 
Communication services | : | , 900 
Rents and utility services _- 7 970 
Printing and reproduction. - 9, 52% 13, 750 3, 750 
Other contractual services 854, 20% 765, 438 
Supplies and materials 17, 9, 750 , 600 
Equipment 15, 408 3, 925 3, 900 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 360, 1,171, 717 , 171, 400 
Taxes and assessments __ as Be 505 505 


Total obligations ae 3, 116, 87% 2, 644, 300 2, 803, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estim: 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $3, 400, 000 $2, 609, 500 $2, 803, 
TT ransferred to ‘“‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, | 
Interior’ (68 Stat. 362) _..._- cauiee —52, 498 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) to— 
“Management of lands and resources, Bureau of Land 
Management” ‘ 3, 477 
“Management and protection, National P ark Service” , 865 
“Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, 
National Park Service’’ : 3, 968 
“General administrative expenses, National Park Serv- 
ice’’. 3, 000 
“Management ‘and resources, Fish and Wildlife Service” 52, 968 
“Investigations and resources, Fish and Wildlife Service”’ 


Adjusted appropriation 27, 208 2, 609, 500 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases : i 4 ¥ 34, 800 
Obligated balance brought forward pncate cael 217, 58: 160, 475 


Total budget authorizations available si 3, 344, 73 2, 804, 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 2, 959, 7$ 2, 416, 025 2, 697, 900 
Out of anticipate d supplemental ee ation _. : 33, 5 300 
eae eee eee ee aa 87, 796 50, 47: , 300 


Total expenditures ‘ 3, 147, 5¢ 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) -_- 10, 3: 
Other. 26, é 
160, 


Total expenditures and balances. -.-..........-----.---.- 3, 344, 788 2, 804, 
Mr. Kirwan. For “Administration of the Territories” the appro- 
priation for 1956 was $2,609,500. The estimate for 1957 is $2,803,000, 
an increase of $159,350. 
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ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


We will insert page 3 of the justification into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Analysis by activities 




















Adjusted | Pott 
Activities appropri- | Decreases | Base, 1957 ae i Increases 
ation 
1. Territory of Alaska: | 
(a) Governor’s office___............- DE Bvtunicninsas $99, 812 COR BIO A sectinnti 
(b) Legislative expenses___.___._.-_- a Eee oe oe cided 48, 000 $48, 000 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan 
en oe TI TI incising ni 770, 705 833, 905 63, 200 
2. Territory of Hawaii | 
(a) Governor’s office.__........_____] CF fh W.nnccuasece 43, 107 43, 507 400 
(6) Legislative expenses_............].-.......- I einer cotcachooall nce iceesdetedemetsiiih 46, 700 46, 700 
3. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office._.........__-- Ne Bie ti cee 65, 310 SS 
(b) Legislative expenses__..._______- SN hfe 12, 600 TAO lrecanctclank 
4. Guam: | | 
(a) Governor’s office.............__- sb od | 55, 362 CPP Aimnscmecnes 
(b) Legislative expemses_......_____- I Nig gh 23, 300 DP i cusetenuduan 
5. American Samoa: | 
(a) Governor’s office._......-. ee 57, 226 $650 56, 576 PUD ddauscatadous 
(5) Legislative expenses ___- d RN iii cmacnl 28, 000 TE OOD -hactagtent ox 
(c) Chief justice and high court_. Eo 33, 800 34, 850 1, 050 
WEP RE aca ode Bin onmekoual I isis soos 1, 169,400 |} 1, a - ite ti dallan tabi 
6. Canton Island administration........__. UE codes Sd ee) «|. wee fon nasen cack 
7. General administration. ..........____- oO RS 276, 015 ne 1B ehhh tire cae 
| 
ER tae en crn in Re 2, 644, 300 | 650 | 2,643,650 | 2, 803, 000 159, 350 
| t | 











Mr. Kirwan. In connection with the appropriations for the various 
governors’ offices, would the laws permit any of these costs to be car- 
ried in the various Territorial budgets? 

Mr. Lavst. There is no statutory provision, Mr. Chairman, that re- 
quires that we carry these costs entirely through Federal appropria- 
tions. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. With reference to Alaska, please explain the increases 
requested. 

Mr. Lavst. The major increase is for the care of the mentally ill of 
Alaska. That amounts to an increase of $63,200. 

Also, the Legislature for Alaska meets in 1957. That is a total of 
$48, 000. They meet biennially. 

Mr. Kirwan. What adjustments have been made in the costs per 
person since this time last year in your contract for care of the Alaskan 
insane? Is there any difference in the cost now? 

Mr. Lavust. The basic cost is still $184 a month. It is adjusted on 
the cost-of-living statistics from the Labor Department. I think the 
present cost is $184. 

Mr. Kirwan. What was it last year? 

Mr. Lavust. I believe we have those figures, Mr. Chairman. 

The last figure was $182.34. From January to June 1955, it was 
$182.05, sir. From July to December 1954, it was $183.06. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 7 of the justifications in the 
record, and a tabulation showing personnel in Governor’s office by title 
and grade. Show also the number of automobiles operated by the 
office. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Statement showing Alaskan insane patients received, discharged, deceased, etc., fiscal 
years 1946-655 


j | | [ ri 
: oe Net in- 
Patients Dis- Eloped Trans 


in Paroled | crease or | Total 
received | charged ferred decrenae 
| 


| | 
Fiscal year Died | Deported | 


Insane patients un- 
der care, June 30, 
5 




















1 Includes 232 males, and 127 females. The number of patients under care Nov. 30, 1955, was 367. 


POSITIONS 


Governor Executive assistant, GS-12 
Secretary of Alaska, GS-15 Secretary to Governor, GS-9 
Special assistant to Governor, GS-14 Clerk, GS-7 

Economist, GS-13 Cook and maintenance man (2) 


AUTOMOBILES 
The Governor of Alaska has one federally owned automobile for his official 
use. 
TrerritorY oF Hawatt 


Mr. Kirwan. Let us take Hawaii. The only changes are a $400 
increase for the Governor’s office and $46,700 for expenses of the 
legislature. 

Mr. Lavst. Yes. The $400 is to cover the mandatory within-grade 
raises for the Governor’s secretary and a clerk or secretary. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all you have by way of increases in Hawaii? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert the same tabulation on personnel and 
automobiles. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


POSITIONS 
Governor of Hawaii 
Secretary of Hawaii, GS-15 
Administrative assistant, GS-9 


AUTOMOBILES 


The Governor of Hawaii has no federally owned automobiles. 


GUAM 


Mr. Kirwan. With respect to Guam, please insert the same tabula- 
tion on personnel and automobiles. 
(The information is as follows:) 


POSITIONS 


Governor Administrative assistant, GS-9 
Secretary of Guam, GS-15 Administrative assistant, GS—7 
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AUTOMOBILES 


There were 49 federally owned automobiles in use by the government of Guam 
as of June 30, 1955. All these automobiles were acquired from excess property 
at no cost to the Department of the Interior. Section 108, Public Law 470, 82d 
Congress, 1953, Interior Department Appropriation Act (66 Stat. 445, 460) 
authorized the transfer of certain excess property to the Interior Department 
when such property was needed by the Department (for operations conducted in 
the administration of the Territories). 


SCHOOL NEEDS ON GUAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the situation with respect to school needs on 
Guam? 

Mr. Lavst. The situation is rather critical, Mr. Kirwan. We have 
been in touch with the Governor in trying to find some way where 
he can get some Federal assistance on school construction. As T 
understand it, the bill that was just presented to the Congress will 
include Guam; that is, the Federal aid to education bill will inelude 
Guam. 

Mr. Kirwan. From what I understand about Guam, prior to the 
war they were in bad condition for schools, and since the war there 
has been an influx of Americans over there. There are now 50 percent 
more children of school age and there has not been one school con- 
structed. 

Mr. Lavst. Thev have built some schools. 

Mr. Kirwan. They might have built some temporary schools. The 
(yovernor told me, dow n in Hawaii, there had not been one school of 
any importance built in Guam. 

Mr. Lavst. That is true. 

Mr. Kirwan.’ It will take at least $10 million as fast as they ean get 
it to go after those schools, to do any job at all over there. It is going 
to take $10 million. 

Mr. Lavst. That is their figure. We do not have a definite figure 
on that. Their high school is made up of quonset huts. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. Have the Guamanians asked for any school con- 
struction in their budget in the legislature there? 

Mr. Lavst. I have not seen the 1957 budget yet. Their legislature is 
in session now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please supply the information for the committee files 
when you can get it. 

Mr. Lavst. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The Governor of Guam has requested the legislature to appropriate $1,200,000 
for the completion of the Tumon Junior-Senior High School, and the beginning 
of a new school. In addition, temporary quonsets for elementary schools are 
estimated at $66,000. 


Viren IsinANpDS 


Mr. Kirwan. With regard to the Virgin Islands, please insert the 
tabulation on personnel and automobiles. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


POSITIONS 


Governor Administrative assistant, GS-7 
Government secretary, GS-14 Clerk-stenographer, GS—5 
Administrative assistant, GS-12 Clerk-stenographer, GS—4 
Secretary to the Governor, GS-7 Messenger, GS-2 





AUTOMOBILES 


There were 11 federally owned automobiles in use by the government of the 
Virgin Islands as of June 30, 1955. All of these automobiles were acquired 
from excess property at no cost to the Department of the Interior. Section 108, 
Public Law 470, 82d Congress, 1953 Interior Department Appropriation Act 
(66 Stat. 445, 460) authorized the transfer of certain excess property to the 
Interior Department when such property was needed by the Department (for op- 
erations conducted in the administration of the territories). 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Kirwan. With regard to American Samoa, the request repre- 
sents a $400 increase over this year. 

Mr. Lausi. Mr. Chairman, the Governor of American Samoa is here 
and is ready to answer any questions. 

Governor Lowe. The increase of $400, Mr. Chairman, represents 
u net difference between a decrease of $650 in the cost of operations 
of the Governor’s office and an increase of $1,050 in the expenses of 
the office of the chief justice and high court, due primarily to the 
costs incidental to the repatriation of the clerk of the high court. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 15, 21, and 23 of the justifica- 
tions in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


Summary, fi scal year 1957 


Chief 

Legisla- justice 
ture and high | Adminis 
court tration and 
operation 


Gover- 
nor’s 
office 


Construc 
tion 


Persont il sery 
Stateside i, OF $25, $208, O00 
Samoan ; 3,7 $17, 301 3, 760, 100 
lrermina] leav i, 400 


Total $1, O76 7 5, % 7 , 500 172 
Travel 4, 000 , 3,7 7, 300 5. SOO 
lransportation of things 500 ( 3, 100 14. 400 
Communication services 300 ) 3 , 200 & 630 
Rents and utility services 2 1) 1. 620 
Printing and reproduction 700 l 5 5, 700 7. 550) 
Other contractual services 2, 500 , Of 2 0, GOO 44 600 
Supplies and materials 2 000 ( 25 342. 400 4, 2M 
Equipment OO 7 38, 100 1) 800 
Lands and structures. 7 7 67. 700 


Total 56, 576 28, O00 34, 85 1, 601, 700 7.7 1. 788, 826 
“stimated revenues - 500, 000 500, 000 


Total, estimate 56, 576 28, 34, 850 1, 101, 700 7,7 1, 288, 826 
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Summary 





. Health, education, and welfare: 
(a) Education: 
Education department 
Adult education and public info 
(6) Medical services_ 
(c) Public defender 


(d) Public safety and legal affairs depart ment. __| 


(e) Local judicial __-_- 


Total, health, education, and welfare 


2. Economic and industrial development: 
(a) Agriculture department . 
(b) Local government department. 


Total, economic and industrial develop- 


. Operation and maintenance: 
(a) Communications- - ----- 
(6) Public works department 
(c) Management services department 


Total, operation and maintenance 
. General administration: 
(a) Audit office 
(6) Budget and finance department... 
(c) Executive office operation 
(d) Personnel office _- 
Total, general administration 


Total, operating costs 
5. Construction 


Total cost of government 
Less local revenue 


Total grants 


rmation - 


Actual 
1955 


$253, 551 | 
16, 950 
368, 317 | 
6, 007 
66, 173 
4, 427 | 


| Estimate 


} 


1956 


$286, 200 
19, 100 
405, 800 
7, 000 
70, 300 


5, 100 


Estimate 


1957 


$295, 200 
10, 300 
389, 800 
4, 600 
80, 500 

5, 600 


Difference 


+$9, 000 
—8, 800 
—16, 000 
—2, 400 
+10, 200 
+500 





715, 425 | 


74, 697 
36, 915 


793, 500 | 


80, 200 
36, 100 


000 


786, 


82, 400 
44, 200 





| 


111, 612 


116, 300 | 


126, 600 





42, 841 
340, 648 
227, 297 


44, 700 
373, 200 
130, 400 


43, 100 





610, 786 





548, 300 


412, 200 





—136, 100 








5, 700 
93, 300 
5, 600 
20, 700 


16, 200 
234, 400 


+10, 500 
+141, 100 





Bh 1 


| 565, 101 
43, 000 


125, 300 


1, 583,400 | 1 
36, 000 


, 601, 700 
67, 700 


276, 900 +151, 600 


+18, 300 
+31, 700 





1, 608, 101 


449, 101 


1,619,400 | 1 
450, 000 


, 669, 400 
500, 000 











1,169,400 | 1 


, 169, 400 


+50, 000 





nwt uo 


5 ee ee 


) 
> 
D 
) 
D> 
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Statement of revenue ¢ by source 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Department of Agriculture: 
SE ons inicis obi nbnigrandaeinidne secmeune sewers $2, 207 | $2, 500 $2, 000 
Dairy products ; 6, 622 5, 000 7, 000 


8, 829) | 7, é 9, 000 


Department of budget and finance: 
Ice sales 2, 228 2! 3, 000 
sale of petroleum and supplies = 12, 536 ? 000 
Small boats 1, 120 | i , 000 
Print shop 3, 067 5, 000 

+ 8, 785 5, , 000 

Bus operations 15, 246 | 5, | 3, 000 

Manu’a Tele 18, 471 25, 25, 000 

Rents and leases 24, 797 5, 30, 000 


, 000 





Department of medical services: 
Laundry ; , 5 .f 3, 000 
Medical and dental supplies , ade 5, 7,000 

Pe , 000 

Department of public works: Utilities 56, 69 : | , 000 

Radio communications: Radiograms P 2! | , 000 

General revenue not applicable to eepertenents: 
Customs and duties t 175, 000 85, 000 
Tonnage tax 3, 546 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Copra processing tax 122, 072 | 57,900 | 50, 000 

8, 948 | 5, 000 000 

Licenses and permits 50, 099 45, 000 45, 000 

Dividends and interest 9, 502 10, 000 | 10, 000 

Fines and fees Ein niceeten’ | 3, 000 

14, 030 10, 000 9, 000 

16, 141 | 13, 000 


437, 975 305, 000 326, 000 














606,542 | 450, 000 | 500, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. I would like to ask you a few questions, Governor. 
LOCAL REVENUE 


How did your local revenue for 1955 compare with your estimate 
for that year ? 

Governor Lowe. We had a greater revenue. 

Mr. Kirwan. Than your estimate? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. We have to estimate relatively con- 
servatively, but our revenue was greater. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had a greater revenue than your estimate? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. We have increased our estimate each year 
in the years I have been there. This is the third budget. We started 
out with $400,000; then $450,000; and then $500 000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do you estimate only $4! 50 000 for 1956 and 
$500,000 for 1957? Is it on the thought that you will have a better year ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. Very much better. In fact, our economy 
has moved up in the last couple of years. We are in as good condi- 
tion as we were the last year the Navy was there. The leaving of the 
Navy and their logistic support with other sorts of hidden activities 
that are brought in because the Navy had ships and personnel and 
that sort of thing, made a difference. 
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ARTICLES WRITTEN ON AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Kirwan. I read an article some time ago written for the Chi- 
cago Tribune. What was the name of that man? 

Governor Lowe. Norma Lee Browning wrote some. We had 2 
writers. Walter Simmons was there 2 or 3 days, and Norma Lee 
Browning wrote a series of articles. She was there for a few months. 
She wrote 14 articles. 

Mr. Kirwan. This appeared in the Chicago Tribune. 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan He went on to tell that that was the rottenest island 
ontheearth. What have you to say about that ? 

Governor Lowe. I have a copy of that thing. In the body of the 
report or the news release he had the statement that American Samoa 
is the poorhouse of the Pacific. He was talking about Americ: 
phase of it; not in relation to the Cook Islands or Tonga or some 
other island. The headline writer used that and the article came out 
headed “American Samoa Poorhouse of the South Pacific.” 

That, sir, is not correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not correct / 

Governor Lowe. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is just a story? 

Governor Lower. That is just a story. 

Yes, sir. In fact, they used to talk about the American Samoans not 
having enough to eat and not being able to get along from day to day. 

Mr. Kirwan. They said we h: ad to put in $1 million or $2 million 
to feed them, or something. I do not know the figures. 

Governor Lower. We have never had to feed them. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what he said in the article. 

Governor Lowe. I must have missed that article. 

Everyone who comes out there thinks we ought to spend several mil- 
lion dollars doing things we mostly think are unnecessary ; especially 
the “do gooders” who have the idea that we ought to give ‘these people 
everything. 

Now, we are doing pretty well, I think, in taking care of the people. 
We are improving ‘their economy. We are giving them more self- 
government. Our bank clearances at the end of the last fiscal year, 
1955, show more savings accounts and more commercial clearings than 
any time in 5 years. 

NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE 


While we always will have problems with a population which in- 
creases approximately 50 percent each decade, in a territory which is 
8,000 miles away, with very poor transportation—76 square miles with 
22.500 people, and less than 20 percent of the land arable—we are 
making progress. The rest of that land out there is made up of pre- 
cipitous volcanic mountainsides. So before anything can be done in 
the way of export activities 22,500 people have to eat. 

However, they do not use the same food that we do, to a large 
extent. They do buy or ship in what they call pesupo. That is the 
canned corned beef which they mostly get in big kegs from New 


Zealand. 
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And they do ship in a number of other items, but they mostly eat 
the native things they raise; taro, breadfruit, bananas, mangoes, 
papayas, pineapples, and of course the main item is coconuts. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask you a question: Do these things you just 
mentioned grow in abundance? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. It is very fertile soil. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can they produce enough of those things to satisfy 
the wants of the population? They have enough land to satisfy their 
wants ¢ 

Governor Lowr. At the moment. 

Mr. Kirwan. There are no people there who go hungry ¢ 

Governor Lows. There is nobody hungry. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Continue. 

Governor Lowe. In fact, they like their feasts. I wish you could 
come out sometime and sit in on one of their feasts. They are big 
eaters and pleasant people. ‘They are in pretty good economic con- 
dition at the moment. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have had no misunderstandings with the clergy 
or anybody over there? 

Governor Lower. No, sir; our local problems are practically solved. 

Mr. Krrwan. You say your local problems are practically solved. 
Everything is moving along very nicely ? 

Governor Lows. Things are moving along very well. We have a 
problem in the South Pacific on American prestige. We are sur- 
rounded by the colonial administrations of the Dutch and the French 
and the British and the New Zealanders and Australians. We 
feel that we should maintain a type of administration that will not 
only be as good as the administrations of our colleagues on these other 
territories, but we think we ought to maintain a better administration. 
That requires tenure in office, stability in government, and progress 
toward greater self-sufficiency and greater self-government. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think we are showing the way, or we are up to 
the standard of the other nations ? 

Governor Lower. Yes, sir; I think we are. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do? 

Governor Lowr. We had some very severe difficulties, as you re- 
member, not caused by errors, because I did not find any particular 
mistakes made by my predecessors, but in the 24 months prior to my 
arrival, there were 4 governors and 5 acting governors 

By the way, a ¢ ‘hicago Tribune writer in 1952 made the statement 
that he doubted if there was any government in American Samoa at 
all, and that someday someone was going to have to pull up the slack, 
and it was going to be rough. I had the job of pulling up the slack. 
It was rough. 

Nevertheless, just the sheer staying at that kind of job and get- 
ting people to understand what we are trying to do seems to have a 
stabilizing effect. 

FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the situation with respect to the fishing 
industry ? 

Governor Lowe. The fishing industry is coming along quite satis- 
factorily. 


71815—56— 
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STUDENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Your school population increase for the next year is 
estimated at 10 percent,.or 600 new students. Is this an unusual in- 
crease ¢ 

Governor Lowe. No, that is about what it has been. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will average about 600 new students a year? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the population of the island ? 

Governor Lowe. It is estimated now at 22,500. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress is being made in the control of tuber- 
culosis ¢ 

Governor Lowe. We have a tuberculosis man now and we have our 
X-ray equipment purchased and there is a general overall program 
under way at this very moment to X-ray the people and take care of 
them. We do have that hospital building which is available. 

You will remember 2 years ago I cut $200,000 off the budget request 
for the erection of that building because we had a building. That 
building is available, and we have other quarters for our “nursing 
home. 

Interestingly enough, the fishing industry has done something for 
us we did not think about so much at the beginning. We were short 
of protein, and a large amount of fish is now avail: lable to the people, 
first at 10 cents a pound, and, secondly, trading over the sides of the 
fishing boats, for the surplus fish, fish caught incidental to the tuna. 
That is available to the people and they have solved their main diet 
deficiency, 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any exports in the fishing industry ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. They exported last year something like 
$975,000, 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a good export, then. 


PATIENTS HOSPITALIZED 


How does the number of patients hospitalized in 1955 compare with 
1954 % 

Governor Lowe. It is less, but I cannot tell you the figure. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is less? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not on the gain? There are not more people 
hospitalized ? 

Governor Lowe. No. In fact, the doctors from the South Pacific 
C ommission and the World Health Organization have said to us on 
2 or 3 occasions they figured that among the islands of the South 
Pacific we had the best health facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have the best ? 

Governor Lowe. That is what they say. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear that. 

Governor Lowe. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Kirwan. Then the writer in the press was not so accurate in 
his statements ¢ 
Governor Lowe. No, sir. 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Kirwan. What improvements are being made in the agricul- 
tural economy 4 

Governor Lowe. In the last 2 years there have been planted approxi- 
mately 500 acres of cocoa. That is the biggest individual operation. 


DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us a specific example of the work of your 
department of government. 

Governor Lowe. In the de partment of local government ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes 

Governor Lowe. We have in American Samoa almost complete 
autonomy in our local government. We have 3 district governors, 14 
county chiefs, and 52 village mayors or pulanuu. While these peo- 
ple are appointed by the Governor, they first are nominted by their 
councils. The village council nominates a mayor. The county coun- 
cil nominates a county chief. And the district council nominates 
the district governor. Unless the nominees are convicted felons they 
the automatically appointed. I just appoint the nominee presented 
to me. 

In this department we attempt to work down through direct chan- 
nels. For example, in trying to get people to improve their coconut 
crops, to plant the right kind of coconut and get the trees far enough 
apart, and plant cocoa, and look after sanitation, and take care ‘of 
such things as child nutrition—which was a problem when we got 
there. There are problems of education, building of schools, for ‘all 
the local schools in the 52 villages are built by the v illages themselves. 

This local government council meets with me and the Samoan 
affairs officer, “the director of this department, in my office, once a 
month. They raise any and all types of questions that may pertain 
to any problem of local government in any area. These are discussed 
and we can try to arrive at conclusions. 

Interestingly enough, I have never had to issue a single order that, 

“You must do this or else,” because these people are really running 
their own area and they sit down and come to conclusions. 

There is another very good quality about the Samoan social struc- 
ture. While they engage in a great deal of conversation, when they 
have gotten all through talking they come toa decision and that is it, 
and everybody on the other side says, “Fafatai tele’—thank you very 
much. They line up with the group that has decided to do it this 
way, and there is no further discussion on the subject. 

Mr. Kirwan. They do a pretty good job of governing themselves? 

Governor Lowe. On a local basis. We are quite far ‘ahead in our 
local government, and we are moving ahead in our central government. 


’ 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Mr. Krrwan. What is the temperature over there? They build 
the schools out in the open—what temperatures do they have? 
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Governor Lowe. It never gets colder than 70. 

Mr. Kirwan. It never gets colder than 70? 

Governor Lowe. And never higher than 90, It averages from 75 
to 85; at night it gets down to the water temperature. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am speaking now of the daytime when they are in 
the open. 

Governor Lowe. 80 to 83 degrees. 

Mr. Krrwan. And the school is, you may say, open? 

Governor Lowe. The village schools, until very recently, were open 
in the regular Samoan fale, which is a big thatched hut. They are 
not primitive. They look primitive, but they are not particularly 
primitive. They are very well built, and the big, thick, thatched roof 
is cool. They are well constructed, and the floors are lifted up above 
the level of the ground and the schools have cement floors and they 
use mats. These people are not much to use chairs anyhow. They sit 
on mats. 

Each village has been responsible for the erection of local schools 
and a place for the teachers to live. In all Western and American 
Samoa, both, it is known as the land of fine churches. Every village 
has a great big, fine church and an expensive church. What we have 
tried to do is say, “We are for the churches. We would like to have 
American Samoa known as the land of fine churches. But we think 
the time has also come for American Samoa to be known as the land 
of fine schools.” 

And taking the same organization, ability, and effort and the way 
they do things on a sort of cooperative basis they can build the schools. 

We are utilizing the bank to help these people build their schools 
now. We have the first village permanent type school built out of 
cement blocks. We bought them a cement block-making machine 
and they made their own blocks and built the school. We have 1 
built and 5 under construction. We now think we will gradually 
get, into an overall village construction program where we will have 
pretty good permanent type buildings, which will be better from the 
standpoint of learning. 

Mr. Kirwan. Sometime when you come over you ought to bring a 
couple of the natives over with you, to take a look at our schools. 
As I drive home I drive through a part of Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania is a pretty fair State. However I pass a schoolhouse and I see 
the children at recess sometimes, in ages from 6 probably up to 18, 
with just one schoolroom. That is in Pennsylvania. 

You ought to bring a couple of the natives over to take a look at 
how far we are advanced at the schools in this country. 

I mean that with sincerity. Every time I drive home I drive very 
slow coming to this schoolhouse, especially at recess. Around it 
are mansions; the finest homes of stone and everything in the world; 
but here is this schoolhouse with just one room there. 

Governor Lowr. We have one-room schools up to the sixth grade in 
the villages. And we have more or less district junior high schools. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you said up to the sixth grade. 

Governor Lowe. In these villages. 

Mr. Kirwan. Up to the sixth grade. I am speaking now about 
seeing children of 18. 

Governor Lowe. I have seenthem. I taught one, in fact, in 1921. 
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Mr. Kirwan. This is in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania is supposed 
to be pretty far advanced in education and other things. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES OF GOVERNMENT 


In page 34 of the justifications you refer to instrumentalities of the 
Government including the copra fund, Samoan industry, and the 
Bank of American Samoa. What does the Government do in con 
nection with these things and what is your authority for the activities ¢ 

Governor Lowr. We have an independent auditor. His job is to 
audit the accounts of all the divisions of the Government. He is 
directly responsible to my office. His job is to find out whether any 
bad practices are going on and to bring them to our attention or to 
find out if the bookkeeping system is unsatisfactory and see that a 
satisfactory accounting system is put into use. 

Mr. Kirwan. The point I asked about is: What does the Govern 
ment do in connection with the copra fund, Samoan industry, and 
Bank of American Samoa? What is the Government doing and what 
is the authority for its activity’ 

Governor Lowe. The copra fund is not, really, a Government opera- 
tion. It is more or less a Government agency which is supervised by 
the Copra Board. Iam not on that board, but in order to give these 
people the money for their copra that they bring in to sell from time 
to time there has to be money available there to pay for it in cash, 
because until very recently we did not have ships in there for 3 or 4 
months at a time with which to get our copra back to the United States. 

Some years ago it was decided to establish what they called a 
reserve fund so they bought the copra a little cheaper and deve loped 
the fund which, at the moment, has, I think, some $60,000 in it to 
enable them to pay cash for the copra and to maintain the market 
as much as possible. We had $110,000 in that during my administra- 
tion, and we declared div idends to the producers amounting to $52,000 
and increases were paid of 1 cent a pound back to the people who 
had sold the copra up to July 1, 1953, and that left us enough funds 
to take care of it. So, this Copra Board is really set up under the 
control of the Government because we have to see that the people are 
not beat out of their money. We convert the copra into cash by 
selling it in the United States, 

Mr. Kirwan. The Board is a protection, in other words, for the 
people? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir; the Board is a protection for the people. 


SAMOAN INDUSTRY AND THE BANK OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we come down to Samoan industry and the 
Bank of American Samoa. What is the bank? 

Governor Lowr. The Bank of American Samoa was started in 1914 
by the Navy with $5,000. Since that time it has grown up to be quite 
a satisfactory bank. Its present capital stock is $100,000. It has 
about $65,000 in surplus and undivided profits. Until recently, on a 
5-percent basis on its capital stock, it paid to the Government $1,250 
each half year, and has declared dividends to the Government amount- 
ing to § $74,000 "from that original $5,000 investment. However, when 
we increased the stock of the | bank because we had a surplus we wanted 
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to use the bank as a development fund, and we felt we should not come 
to Congress and ask for an advance when we could utilize a first-class 
bank to do that with. So, at the present time the bank declares a 
$5,000 annual dividend to the Government. The Government put in 
$5,000, and for that the Government has received about $74,000 in 
dividends. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing pretty well by the Government, then. 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir; and it is quite a sound institution and is 
really a source of pride in the Pacific. People from the South Pacific 
Commission came in and studied the bank, and Mr. Stace wrote a 
small pamphlet on our bank, pointing out that this sort of bank is 
the sort of a thing that might well be in all of the Territories. It is 
operated by one manager, and all of the rest of the employees are 
Samoans. 

Mr. Kirwan. All the rest of the employees are Samoans? 

Governor Lowe. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is the head of that bank ? 

Governor Lowe. The present head of it is Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is one American and all the rest of them are 
Samoans? 

Governor Lower. Yes, sir; there is one American and the rest of 
them are Samoans. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good. You are putting the Samoans to work. 

Governor Lower. We are also putting a branch bank in Manua. 


INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Kirwan. What other industries do you have over there? 

Governor Lown. We have the Samoan Industries. Samoan Indus- 
tries is a handicraft sort of cooperative. 

This is also a group made up mostly of Samoans. They run a little 
shop, and they have floormats made which are somewhat in demand 
in Hawaii and in the United States, and which are shipped there, and 
they make handicraft items. The Samoan Industries takes orders 
and sells the merchandise to the buyers in Hawaii and the United 
States and pays the people in Samoa in cash for their products. 
It carries sufficient reserve funds to do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. What authority do you have for your activities in 
the bank? Do you have some office or authority in the bank there ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir; I have, as president of the bank. 

Mr. Kirwan. What other commercial activities are you operating 
there ? 

Governor Lower. We operate several commercial activities, which 
we are in the process of getting out from under. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are in the process of getting out from under? 

Governor Lowe. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are giving them more to private industry ? 

Governor Lower. Yes. For instance, if we had not had the motor 
vessel Manua Tele I would have not been able to be here today. The 
Manua Tele brought me part way—to Canton Island. We notified 
the Manua people who own this boat, which is very expensive for us 
to operate, that we could not operate it after June 30, 1956. Through 
the bank we assisted a local Samoan and his brother who had been 
running boats out there for a long time, to buy a boat in San Fran- 
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cisco, and they came over to the United States and brought the boat 
back there and it isthere now. We are going to dispose of the J/anua 
Tele and get out from under that particular type of business. 

Now, if we had wanted to remain in the business we probably could 
have made it profitable, but in doing so we would have driven private 
business out. If we had taken the best of the runs, the ships running 
back and forth from western Samoa and to Manua we would have 
driven those boats out of business with our competition. The Gov- 
ernment did not feel that it should be placed in the position of driving 
private enterprise clear off of the local seas. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 36 of the justifications in the record, and 
tell us what your construction program is for 1957. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Construction program 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Manu’s development- ----- $14, 000 |_. 

Repairs to hospital BAS PORES ESE 19, 500 $14, 000 
Underground cable____..._._-- 9, 500 J 
Hospital dispensaries - - - --- a 22, 000 
High- school buildings 

Civic auditorium - ; 

Relocation tele »~phone exch ange 

Si’ufaga electrification 

Dredging dock area 


Total construction program... 43, 000 36, 000 


Governor Lower. We are requesting six additional rooms for the 
high school because in the Tropics we are continually fighting dry rot 
and termites, and the moisture and the humidity of the ’ Tropic S. 

The high-school buildings were built on a temporary basis, and 
instead of asking for the money to build a whole new high school we 
felt that we would like to build 6 rooms and get by temporar ily, but 
we do need these 6 additional rooms very ‘badly. Otherwise our 
construction program is running about our average at the present time. 
You will notice that 2 years ago it was $43,000. This current year it 
is $36,000, and this coming year $67,000. That is the cost of that 
project. 

We are also requesting funds for the rehabilitation of the audito- 
rium. This auditorium is an old recreational building which formerly 
belonged to the Navy, and like everything else in the Tropics if you 
do not keep it up it goes to pot, and we just want to repair it. 


DESIRABILITY OF ORGANIC ACT 


Mr. Kirwan. As Governor over there now I think you are doing 
a good job. Do you think they need a good organic act over there ? 

Governor Lower. Well, I am afraid that w ill; get me into a somewhat 
of a long dissertation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do not have to be too long. 

Governor Lowe. The problem is this, these 22,500 people in this lit- 
tle territory are not quite sure they want organic legislation if it 
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means that they are going to lose control of their lands. They worry 
about that a great deal. 

What they ‘would like to do, and what I would like to see done, and 
there has been much discussion on this subject, is to have a territorial 
constitution, and at the moment there is a constitutional committee. 
Now, we have suggested that they draft a local territorial constitution 
setting up the kind of a gov ernment that they would like to have with 
the protec tions and the provisions that they would like to have in it. 
The legislature, rather than calling together a big convention, decided 
that they would have a drafting committee. Now, this drafting com- 
mittee is made up of the chief justice, the attorney general and the 
public defender, the Samoan affairs officer, the three district governors, 
and the president of the senate and the speaker of the house, all of them 
appointed by title. 

At the present time they have this draft constitution about two- 
thirds completed. What they want to do is to complete this draft 
of the constitution and then present it to their constitutional conven- 
tion. 

Then, after presenting it to the convention it will be brought to 
the Interior Department for approval. As you know, it could not go 
into effect without the approval of the Department of the Interior. 

Then they would like to operate under this constitution for a while 
and do such amending as is necessary to get the thing in hand. Yes, 
I think that they would like to have an organic act provided their 
constitution were incorporated into it and giving them the kind of 
protection that they want. 

They are very much afraid that they are going to lose their lands. 
If those lands were purchased privately and made into plantations 
you would have three or four thousand pea working on plantations 
and 15,000 people on relief. In other words, Samoans have their lands 
to live on, and the lands are owned by the families. The lines of 
demarcation are positive, and they are pretty much afraid that they 
might lose their lands in this way. 

Mr. Kirwan, They are not in too much of a hurry to jump into 
something that they are not too well acquainted with. They want to 
find out in their own way ? 

Governor Lower. Yes. 

Mr. Krrewan. And they are smart in doing that. 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They want to know that they are going to have 
something there to protect them, and they need protection. 

Governor Lowe. Yes. 

For example, no governor should be allowed to make a whimsical 
decision that would change the social structure or which is in violation 
of the articles of cession, but at the moment I could amend their bill 
of rights if I saw fit to do so. Now, the Interior Department might 
fire me for doing it, or I could approve something that would enable 
somebody to take over a lar ge piece of land in violation of the prin- 
ciple at least, and while the Interior Department might catch up with 
me, if the thing had been done it would have been legal. Constitu- 
tional law should be so set up that the basic protec tions are there for 
the people, and then if some predatory individual happens to be sitting 
in the governor’s chair, and makes some decision contrary to their 
interests they can go into court and fight it on constitutional grounds. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Under the organic act in Hawaii the Governor who 
was appointed vetoed 71 of those bills that they passed. He was ap- 
colada Governor, and was not elected by the people, and yet the 
legislature was elected by the people, and he vetoed 71 of their laws. 
What they are probably doing in Samoa is trying to get an under- 
standing to see what is the best method of government before they 
go too far. 

Governor Lowe. Our legislature meets in preliminary session. 
They pass a series of resolutions. It is advisory legislation. They 
present those resolutions to the Gov ernor for comments. The Gov- 
ernor then with his staff and the Samoan leaders take into considera- 
tion these resolutions. Then they are brought back to the legislature 
in regular session, with comments. At that point the legislature 
comes up with its final decisions, so that there is a unique process, 
and I do not know of anything like it in the world, but in Samoa it 
works. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think everything over there now, since your last 
appearance here, is in pretty good s shape? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT IN SAMOA 


I would like to talk about the development of our airport over 
there, which is a most important economic step for the year 1996. 

Mr. Kirwan. Before you talk about it here, have you taken it up 
with the Department of the Interior? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir, it is already approved, as far as Interior 


is concerned, and it has been discussed also with the Bureau of the 
Budget, and we would very greatly appreciate getting our transpor- 
tation up to date. 

I might say first that Pan American Airlines applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to run into American Samoa. 

We have a small airport there at the present time, and have to build 
a new airstrip to modernize it. Now, that was approved by the 
Board, and was signed by the President. 

The problem which confronts us at this time is to improve this 
airstrip. The construction of this airstrip will mean the landing of 
their planes in there every other day, planes going in both directions. 
It will be a modern South Pacific international ne that will mean 
tourism, guided tours and entertainment for Samoa, but more than 
that it will mean that the people there will be able to sell to the tour- 
ists the fine handicraft items which they make, and not get the whole- 
sale rates as they do on those which are shipped to the United States, 
but they will be able to get the retail rates or prices. 

It will also mean that we can develop our own airport and handi- 
craft industry work, and that the people who do the work will get 
practically all of the money from it, all but the 2 or 3 percent that it 
would take to sell it. 

So, it will mean a great deal to our economy in every way. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you make a request of the budget or anybody for 
this money ? 

Governor Lower. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are just telling the committee about it? 
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Governor Lowr. Yes, sir; I am just telling the committee about it, 
because I think with the local resources we have and with the assist- 
ance of the Navy and such assistance as we will get from CAA, we 

can build this airstrip without an appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words you are telling the committee that 
if they get a little aid from the United States Gov ernment, that the 
tourists coming in, would create quite an industry there? 

Governor Lown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And a very good industry. 

Governor Lowe. And also bring in governmental income to the 
Samoan government from the tax on av iation gas. 

Mr. Kirwan. Pan American Airw: ays has made a request to make 
that a regular stop, the Civil Aeronautics Board has agreed to it? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you think it has possibilities of putting a lot of 
people to work over there and that it might improve their standard 
of living? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we grant some funds to build or complete that 
airport ? 

Governor Lowe. If you agree to our budget as it is and let us ex- 
pend our local income and balance for the future we can build the 
airport. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can build it? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The only thing I can tell you is that if you can find 
some way to show us in your budget what you want to do with this 
money so that we will know about where it is coming from, and where 
it is going I would be happy, as one member of the committee, to 
make every effort to see if something can be done for you over there. 

Governor Lowe. Thank you very “much, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you like to have me write that up, or can I give it to you 
right here ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Just put it in the record, Governor. 

Governor Lowe. I can put it in the record later without taking up 
the time of the committee now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; put it in later. 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT 


The airport development will be executed as a bootstrap operation, provided 
the Congress will not cut our present budget and will give us adequate appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1958, based on the averages of the past few years. 
We have made every effort to build up our economy and increase our local 
revenues. 

We propose to build a new airstrip as a business venture, because we are sure 
that it will prove to be profitable in the long run, and that the economie develo- 
opment of the territory through this project can result in lower congressional 
appropriations in the future than they would be without it. 

We propose to make use of the accumulated surpluses from local revenues as 
well as to increase our future local revenues through a better tax program, 
which will be more acceptable to the Samoan people when they can see such 
tangible results as employment in building the airstrip, followed by the benefits 
of tourism and improved transportation and communication service. We are 
also asking for help from the Navy Department in utilizing their heavy equip- 
ment, and have been assured of their cooperation in this and in other ways. 
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Additional funds can be obtained, if necessary, by borrowing from the Bank of 
American Samoa against the assured income from this development. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration will operate the airport when constructed. 

It is in the national interest of the United States, as well as in the interest 
of American Samoa, to provide a modern American airport, and I sincerely trust 
that the Congress will not object to the project, which does not call for an 
appropriation. 

The people of Samoa recognize what tourism will mean to their economy and 
are anxious to do what they can to make it possible. In this regard I should 
like to quote from a radiogram I received from the Legislature (Fono) of 
American Samoa last Friday: 

“Please pass to Governor Lowe: The president of the senate and the speaker of 
the house of representatives of the Legislature of American Samoa have asked 
us to convey to you the following resolution which was passed today by both 
houses: 

“Be it resolved by the fourth legislature, That this resolution be conveyed to 
the United States Congress, the Secretary of the United States Department of 
the Interior, the Honorable Douglas McKay, the United States Navy Deparment, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the United States Bureau of the Budget, 
the United States Goast Guard and other Federal agencies, as a manifestation of 
its profound gratitude for the thoughtful and sympathetic consideration they 
are giving to the people of American Samoa and to the efforts of His Excellency, 
Gov. Richard Barrett Lowe, for the economic and industrial development of 
American Samoa, particularly the construction of an international airport at 
Tafuna; and be it further resolved that the fono and the people of American 
Samoa take this medium to express their deep and warm feeling of appreciation 
and pledge their loyal support to His Excellency, Gov. Richard Barrett Lowe, for 
his untiring efforts to improve the economy and well being of the people of this 
territory.’ The fono wishes you every success and a safe return. 

“TUITELE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Sota, 
“Speaker of the House.” 

Mr. Sreminskt. Mr. Lausi, you are asking for $24,028,000, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Lavust. Yes. 

Mr. Steminski. Can you tell me, or put in the record, what the 
revenues to the Treasury of the United States are, or have been, in the 
last 2 or 3 years from the territories ? 

Mr. Lavst. Yes, sir; we will submit that. 

Mr. SremrnskI. I think it is rather helpful to couple income with 
outgo. If we can get that it might enable Congress to appropriate 
for very worthwhile propositions with fullest confidence. 

Mr. Laust. We will supply the information to the committee. 


PRESTIGE OF SAMOA 


Mr. Steminskt. Now, coming back to you, Governor, you make 
mention of prestige in your statement. In what way would that be 
manifest ¢ 

Governor Lowe. We are the only American Territory south of the 
Equator. We are the only one in the South Pacific. 

We feel, and the Department of the Interior feels, that we should 
maintain an administration in American Samoa that the United States 
Government can be proud of, and that will hold up its head as to its 
ability to operate such a territory as well as the people who are operat- 
ing those territories around us. 

Mr. Sreminski. Is that prestige based on sizzle, razzmajazz, and 
display, or is it based on benefits accruing to the people in terms of 
health, education, welfare, and other standards of living? 
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Governor Lowe. It is principally based on the last part of your 
statement, health, education, and welfare and the standards of living 
and economic conditions. 

Mr. Steminski. At the ‘moment, the Dutch, the French, the New 
Zealanders, the English and the Australians do better than we on 
that, do they ¢ 

Governor Lowe. No, sir; I do not say that. I say that there is pres- 
tige at stake in this, and it gets into the budget question on the oa sis 
of adequ: ite financial support to do a good job. 

Mr. Sieminski. You would not say that the Dutch, the French, the 
British, the New Zealanders and the Australians are doing better than 
we are ¢ 

Governor Lowe. No, sir; I do not say that. I think that our admin- 
istration of that Territory out there, once we got away from that rapid 
exchange of governors, which got to be kind of a laughingstock in 
that area, once we got over that, and we got aaaees one man stayed in 
the place long enough to do an adequate ‘job, that our administration 
has been very good. 

Mr. Steminski. What is the language of Samoa ? 

Governor Lowe. Samoan. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Is any effort made to learn English or to teach it 
in the schools ? 

Governor Lows. Yes, sir. We teach English as a subject in all of 
the schools, from the third grade on up. 

However, the elementary teachers are all Samoans who do not speak 
English very well themse lves. In the five junior high schools they are 
all Samoan teachers, but they attempt to teach in English i in the junior 
high schools. We teach all in English in the high se hools. 

Mr. Steminski. What is the currency in Samoa? 

Governor Lower. American currency. 

Mr. Sreminski. We face a very sensitive point there. We are deal- 
ing with something that has an American value, and, of course, we 
feel that we have to maintain the local customs and traditions in 
Samoa. I imagine as education increases more and more they might 
want. to know a little more about the country whose currency is used ? 

Governor Lower. The impact of western civilization is something 
that continues to increase. We have owned this Territory for 55 years, 
and that has been increasing. 

Mr. Stemtnskt. I visited Puerto Rico last fall, and I was told that, 
while once we had some 115 crackerjack instructors there in the 
English language, since 1952 the figure has fallen to around 
15. One seems to find little interest in the English language in Puerto 
Rico though they are United States citizens. “Many come up our way. 
Time and money is spent on them to help fit them into the cultural 
and industrial pattern of the community. They use our money, they 
need it, and they want it, and yet, with the higher-ups, the extension of 
the courtesy of learning our langu: age seems not to be there. I wonder 
where we are missing the boat in that connection. Is it because we 
lack something, or is it because we are too far away? Or is it that with 
the intelligentsia alone knowing English, they better control the people 
and keep them suspect to conv enient cries of gringo that find expres- 
sion with shootings in the Congress. 

Governor Lowe. I cannot speak of those people, but it is recognized 
by the Samoan people that they must have a bilingual society. 
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Mr. Simtenskt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steminskt. Do the Dutch, the French, the British, the New 
Zealanders and the Australians make an effort in the schools of the 
islands that they administer, or help to administer, to ask that their 
language be taught ? 

Governor Lowe. I know about the New Zealanders, the Australians, 
and the British. They do a great deal of teaching of their language. 
I do not know how far the Dutch go in that respect, nor do I know 
how far the French go, but I understand in Tahiti and New Caledonia 
they do teach French in the schools, because it is one of the inter- 
national languages. None of the little island languages are very 
satisfactory languages with which to deal with outside nations. 1 
am sure they all “make rather strenuous efforts, at least, to bri ing some 
of them up to the place where they can understand English. Ow 
people understand it pretty well. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. It might be interesting to note the move that is 
taking place in the ¢ ‘aribbean. 

In 3 or 4 years I understand that the British are going to attempt 
to take all of their possessions down there, with the exception of 
Bermuda, and incorporate them in a commonwealth setup and send 
an ambassador to Washington to represent them. That means that 
they will have unlimited right of entrance to the United States, that 
they will be coming up here and find ready work on our farms, in 
our factories and in our homes. They know the King’s English, and 
speak with accents like Oxford graduates. They will be taking our 
money out, sending it to British possessions ms the Caribbean. It will 
not be going in like volume to Puerto Rico, Cuba, and other of our 
friends. Ifa depression hits Cuba or Puerto Rico their people have, 
as they do now, automatic right to migrate here. The question is, 
who will get the first call for positions on the farms of America, in 
the homes, and in the factories? Naturally, it would appear those 
who speak our language and who know our traditions. So, while we, 
on the one hand, gladly assist those people with funds, those whom 
we do not assist will be free to come in and take our dollars out, take 
them back to British possessions; that appears to give something to 
think about on two fronts at the same time. 

Governor Lower. The people of Samoa, as American nationals, ac- 
tually do migrate to the United States. Any attempt to keep them 
from it would meet with considerable opposition. They are very 
proud of the fact that they are American nationals, and they are 
very loyal. 

Mr. Steminskt. I am sure that they are, and I wish them the very 
best. , 

I have one last question, Governor. Do you have many visitors 
from the United States, official or otherwise, that you must entertain 

Governor Lowe. We do not have as many as we would like to have, 
sir. 

Mr. Steminskt. Do you have a fund that you can draw on to enter- 
tain official visitors? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir; I do have. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Do you think it is adequate ? 

Governor Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sieminskt. That is all, Mr, Chairuaon 
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BACKGROUND OF GOVERNOR LOWE 


Mr. Stemrnski. Can you put in the record at this point something 
about yourself that would make you qualify as Governor, with all 
due modesty, just something official about your background so that 
we could have it available and mention it on the floor if necessary, 
without too much research on our part? 

Governor Lowe. In writing? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; just put it in writing. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RICHARD BARRETT LOWE 


I was born July 8, 1902, in Madison, S. Dak. As a young man I taught a rural 
school, operated a store for the family, and obtained most of my college educa- 
tion after marriage while supporting my wife and older son. I havea bachelor’s 
and a master’s degree and an honorary degree of doctor of education. My majors 
were education and social science, and I taught history, government, and eco- 
nomics. 

I served as superintendent of schools in three South Dakota cities and was 
president of Sioux Falls College when World War II opened. I was president 
of the State Education Association and active in various community affairs. I 
wrote two books and a number of articles, and headed the centennial committee 
which placed South Dakota’s statue in National Statuary Hall. 

I resigned the presidency of Sioux Falls College to join the Navy and served 
as commanding officer of most of the Navy college training program in Nebraska 
until the fall of 1944. Because of my interest in government, I applied for and 
was assigned to the Princeton School of Military Government. Later I served 
as administrative officer in provisional headquarters at the civil affairs staging 
area in Monterey, Calif., before being sent to Tinian Island as education officer. 
My last assignment at that place was to direct the economic and political re- 
organization of the native unit. I also served TAD in Okinawa and in Guam. 

While in the Pacific, I was elected dean of Nebraska State Teachers College 
at Peru, which position I held from February 1946 to February 1947, when I 
was asked to return to active duty in the Naval Reserve recruiting drive. In 
the summer of 1947 I was placed in charge of school and college relations for 
all of the United States Navy Recruiting Service in Washington, D. C. In that 
capacity I developed the stay-in-school policy and the Navy’s occupational hand- 
books which served as patterns for all the Armed Forces. I handled educational 
liaison on a national basis. When I was under consideration for the governor- 
ship of American Samoa, I received full support from the Navy. I have been a 
lifelong student of public affairs and have been interested mainly in history and 
government. One of my hobbies in South Dakota was the study of Indian lore. 
While in Alexandria, Va., we restored several old colonial homes. 

Mrs. Lowe is a graduate of Drake Conservatory of Music and is a violinist. 
My older son served in World War II and my younger son in the Korean conflict. 
I am a commander in the Naval Reserve. I was appointed Governor of American 
Samoa on October 1, 1953. 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you shifted any of your funds in this fiscal 
year anywhere over there ? 

Governor Lower. During this fiscal year? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Governor Lowe. No, sir: not for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have not tried out at all what you stated a while 
ago! 
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Governor Lowe. Except in accumulations which we had in the 
past, we have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. Will you please insert into the record 
the same information on employees and automobiles that have been 
requested for the other governors’ offices ¢ 

Yard Lowe. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


POSITIONS 

Governor’s Office: 

Governor, GS-16 

Secretary, GS-14 

Administrative assistant, GS-7 

Stenographer-typist, GS—4 

Samoan employees 

Temporary services 
Chief justice and high court: 

Chief justice, GS-15 

Clerk of high court, GS-11 

AUTOMOBILES 


There were three federally owned automobiles in use by the government of 
American Samoa as of June 30, 1955. All three automobiles were acquired from 
excess property at no cost to the Department of the Interior. Section 108, Public 
Law 470, 82d Congress, 1953 Interior Department Appropriation Act (66 Stat. 
445, 460), authorized the transfer of certain excess property of the Interior De- 
partment when such property was needed by the Department (for operations 
conducted in the administration of the territories). 


Monpbay, JANUARY 23, 1956. 
Trust Trerrirory oF THE Paciric ISLANDS 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1, High Commissioner’s office : - ‘ $39, 189 $59, 000 $59 
2. Judiciary ‘int 4 . 575 56, 000 51, 
3; . - ..< 5 ee peak s 4, 885, 000 5, 000 4, 690, 


Total obligations... _____- , 972, 764 000 | 4, 800, 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_-___- 2, 75 | 


Appropriation (adjusted) - -- 4, 975, 515 000 | 4, 800, 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 ¢ 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
A verage salary 
Average grade ; 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


310 

, 241 

, 280 | 
751 

Total personal services 582 

Deduct amount for Federal 
grant to Trust Territory 


‘mployees paid from 
816 | 


766 
, 453 
, 101 

348 

188 


Net personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


3, 648 | 1 
364 l 


4, 885, 000 | 


Total obligations- 4, 972, 764 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation : se $5, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘* Proceeds from liquidation of Island Trading 
Company of Micronesia, Office of Territories’ (69 Stat. 149) 
Transferred to ‘‘ Loans to private trading enterprises, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, Office of Territories’ (69 
Stat. 149 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) to 
“Investigations of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service’’ 
“General administrative expense, Fish and Wildlife 
Service’’. oe a 


Adjusted appropriation 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures 

Out of current authorizations 

Out of prior authorizations 


924 
, 313 
Total expenditures 237 
Balance no longer available: 

Unobligatei (expiring for obligation) 
Other 
Obligated balance carried forward 


2, 751 
3, 204 
, 890 


Total expenditures and balances 4, 985, O82 


896 c. 
4, 885, 000 


5, 007 


‘ 


5, 007 


266 
2 
256 


260 


$5, 667 
3-8.5 
5, 565 


, 491 
, 500 
\, 786 
, 223 


000 
300 | 


7, 700 
3, 000 


300 
150 
100 


100 | 
050 | 
, 050 


550 


5, 000, 000 | 


1956 estimate 


$4, 500, 000 


1, 000, 000 


— 500, 000 


5, 000, 000 
, 890 


, 890 


4, 993, 110 
6, 890 


5, 000, 000 


, 890 


, 890 


264 
2 
256 


258 


626 
, 500 
174 
300 
100 
200 
, 000 
300 
150 
100 
100 
, 050 
550 
550 
000 


000 


1957 estimate 


$4, 800, 000 


, 800, 000 
7, 890 


, 807, 890 


4, 795, 000 
5, 000 


, 800, 000 


4, 807, 890 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us at this time the trust territories. 


Mr. Nucker, do you have a statement for us? 
Mr. Nucxer. I have a very brief statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The privilege of appearing before this committee to report on our 
activities is appreciated. It is my belief that we have made good 
pace in the administration of the trust territory during the past 
yea In large measure, our progress has been possible because of the 
clea taken by Congress in appropriating $5 million for adminis- 
tration and construction panes during 1955 and 1956. Addition- 
ally, Congress made available $500,000 for loan purposes to local 
trading companies during 1956. This has greatly helped our trading 
companies. 

I am pleased to advise that we have reduced our request from $5 
million in fiseal year 1956 to $4,800,000 for fiscal year 1957. This re- 
duction will not result in a lessening of our programs. We anticipate 
having funds available from 1956 which will permit administrative 
activities to be maintained at about the same level in 1957 and will 
permit us to continue our construction program at a $900,000 level. 

The physical nature of the trust territory continues to be the cause 
of our major problems. Having over 50,000 people with 9 languages 
and different manners of living, scattered over an ocean area the size 
of the United States and living on about 200 islands and islets with a 
combined land mass less than half the size of Connecticut, naturally 

‘ates unusual problems for the administration. 

However, the Micronesians are appreciative of the efforts of the 
United States to help them develop their way of life. They are co- 
operative. We are ever mindful that we should conduct our admin- 
istration in the most efficient and economical manner, so as to reduce 
the cost to the United States. Also, that we should increase the self- 


sufficiency of the Micronesians in their economic and political life 
while recognizing and respecting their background of traditions, in- 
stitutions and culture. 

I shall try to answer any questions asked by committee members. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 48, 49, 51, 53 and 54 of the justi- 
fications in the record at this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary by functions 


Estimate, Estimate, 


By function Actual, 1955 1956 1957 


(a) Health, education and other services $1, 386, 925 $1, 544, 000 $1, 516, 500 
(5) Operation and maintenance 1, 555, 931 1, 508, 000 1, 434, 500 
(c) Transportation services 1, 608. 870 1, £05, 000 1, 438, 500 
(d) General administration ‘ 884, 357 973, 000 960, 500 
(e) Construction 745, 337 936, 163 900, 000 


Total cost }, 181, 420 9, 566, 163 6. 250. 000 
Deduct local revenues applied -1, 208, 656 —1, 566, 163 l, 45 0). 000 


Total Federal costs , 972, 764 5, 000, 000 4. 800. LOO 


71815—56——24 
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Construction program 


| 
Total esti- | 
| 


Type of construction mated cost | 


$585, 626 
380, 000 
120, 543 
576, 776 

1, 481, 954 | 
272, 416 
2, 049, 185 | 


i 466, 500 


Hospitals_- dialog 
Schools (P ICS). ed 
Administration buildings_- 
Warehouses - 

Family quarters-_- 

Shops and garages. 
Facilities and equipment _-. 


_ DISTRICT 

Construction: 

Rota 

Palau__. 

Yap... 

Truk_-_- 

Ponape a 

Marshalls 

Guam headquarters__-- 


Total construction _- 


Total cost of Government 
Deduct local revenues applied 


Total grants_ - 


Activity 


High Commissioner’s Office_-- 
Judiciary - - ; 
Health, education, and other services - - 
Operation and maintenance 
Transportation seryices 

General administration - 

Construction 


Total 


Less: Local revenues applied - . 


Appropriated funds_- 


Actual, 


Summary by activity 


| 
Estimated, 
1957 


Total to 
complete 


Estimated, 
1955 1956 


$52,826 | $117, 800 $40, 000 $375, 000 
— 130, 000 250, 000 
543 ie asi 85, 000 

70 376 51, 400 | 150, 000 305, 000 

189, 774 | 280, 500 135, 000 876, 680 
34, 616 | 37, 800 |_..__- 200, 000 

56, 202 444, 663 | 445, 000 793, 320 


337 | 936,163 | 900, 000 | 2, 885, 000 


|} 1955 actual 1957 estimate 


1956 estimate 


$25, 804 
93, 682 | 
67, 901 
91, 291 
58, 135 | 
92, 846 | 
315, 678 


$130, 000 
85, 000 
315, 000 
190, 000 
180, 000 


~_900, 000 


6, 140, 000 
—1, 450, 000 


6, 093, 656 
—1, 208, 656 


4, 885, 000 4, 690, 000 








Actual 1955 |Estimate 1956) Estimate 1957 


$39, 189 $59, 000 | $59, 000 
48, 575 | 56, 000 | 51, 000 
1, 386, 925 | , 544, 000 1, 516, 500 
1, 555, 931 | , 508, 000 | 1, 434, 500 
1, 608, 870 | i 605, 000 1, 438, 500 
796, 593 | 858, 000 850, 500 
745, 337 | 936, 163 | 900, 000 
5, 181, 420 | 566, 5, 163 6, 250, 000 
, 208, 656 | , 566, 163 | —1, 450, 000 
— —_ - ~} — 


, 972, 764 4, 800, 000 


5, 000, 000 | 
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Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 


Actual 1955 | Estimate 1956 Estimate 1957 


Public Health Department: 
Medica) and dental fees__- 
Recovery of reimbursable costs from other agencies 


Tetehi.... 


Department of Education: Recovery of reimbursable costs 
from other agencies. _ -. s | 


Public Works Department (operation and maintenance): 
Building and dwelling rental. 
Service credits. 
Utility charges 
Cargo handling and miscellaneous. - - 


Total---. 
Communications: Radio dispatch revenue -- 


Transportation services: 
Freight and passenger revenues: 
Sea. ‘ : _—_ | , 942 580, 000 593, 000 
Air. bia | : 040 30, 000 30, 000 


Total. piste Stain ae bnhel - ea aA 336, 9R2 310, 000 323, 000 


Miscellaneous territory wide activities: 
Sales of petroleum products... --.........-..---- 
EE och tu san dadeusdddcas cen<ce i 


Total 


General revenue not applicable to departments: 
Internal revenue-__.....---.-------- cgiebetedads , 706 , 000 
Copra processing tax................--- os : , 941 50, 000 
Cigarette tax_- Sania 3 ba oat ins 32, 264 30, 000 
Fines and forfeitures. - F euaiaoad a 5, 395 2, 000 
Trochus royalties- ee 3, 775 , 000 
Interest _- is i con 35, 083 5, 000 
Repay ments, commissary....-- ne . 50, 000 40, 000 
Miscellaneous, not classified _____._--- ee 22, 240 5, 000 


ind csdeceue spa daillnctighi a miele oii al idalatacitesn scnodiani 328, 404 366, 000 


Class C revenues: 
PF OEASS Procensing tOL. . < .-<2e60ece sees es. 5, 903 7, 000 
Scrap sales-- paimainnioe po bewennel , 680 20, 000 
Sales of Government prope rty_ Sires pipaenyesysone| 5, 524 3, 000 


Total _-- | 1 56, 107 30, 000 


Grand total_-.-_--- 1, 508, 093 1, 330, 000 





STATUS OF ORGANIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of organic legislation for the trust 
territory / 

Mr. Nucker. Last year there was passed an enabling act, as we 
refer to it, which authorizes the administration of the trust territory 
under the Secretary. It is not an organic act in the sense that it does 
not provide for all those things which organic acts usually provide. 
During the past year there has been no activity on our part in the 
trust territory w ith respect to developing information looking toward 
an organic act. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CACAO 


Mr. Kirwan. You have been developing cacao in the islands: Will 
there be an income from this crop in 1956 or 1957? 

Mr. Nucker. There will be no income from cacao in 1956. There 
will be some pods ripening in 1956 which will be distributed to other 
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islands for further planting. We expect in 1957 to harvest our first 
commercial crop. That will be a small one. 


DECREASE IN ESTIMATED REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. Why are you estimating a lower revenue from the 
islands for 1956 and 1957 than you had in 1955? 

Mr. Nucker. Principally because of the revision of the shipping 
program which will reduce in some measure our income from freight 
for cargo handling. Our expenses for shipping will be reduced 
greatly and there will be a net benefit, but the revenues will be reduced. 


LAND RETURNED TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Mr. Kirwan. How many acres of land have been put back into pri- 

vate ownership since this time last year? 

Mr. Nucxer. I have here a memorandum of the land which has been 
returned to the Micronesians since last year, which I would like to 
read into the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just the claims that have been settled. 

Mr. Nucxer. These are not claims that have been settled in terms 
of the war claims occasioned by the Japanese occupation of the islands; 
these are some of the claims which have been settled by return of land 
to the Micronesians that has been used in the past by the administra- 
tion; but it does not settle the majority of the claims by any manner 
of means. 

There have been 3,645 acres of island land homesteaded this past 
vear with 1,305 acres of Government land in the process of being 
homesteaded at the present time. There were 624 acres of private land 
fully returned to the owners which land formerly had been occupied 
by the Government. We now have 58,250 acres of public domain land 
available to the Micronesians without cost pending homesteading or 
return of the land to the individual. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many land claims have been settled and how 
many remain to be settled? 

Mr. Nucker. During the past year in that part of the trust territory 
under the Department of the Interior there have been very few land 
claims settled, for the simple reason we have had no money with which 
to settle these land claims and in our part of the trust territory we do 
not have sufficient lands in areas where land claims exist to be able to 
exchange public domain land in the settlement of claims. 


TRAINING OF NATIVE DOCTORS AND NURSES 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 61 of the justifications you say you will 
have fewer nurse trainees in 1957. In general, what progress is being 
made in training native doctors and nurses ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. I think the greatest progress is being made in the 

eld of the Palau Training School, which is filled at the present time, 
and when those nurses go out into the districts our next training class 
will be smaller. We have just returned from Suva in the past 6 or 9 
months some students who were learning to be practitioners at that 
school, and we are now engaged in sending the more advanced prac- 
titioners to Honolulu and Guam for speci: alized tr: aining. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What is the size of the occupied islands over there 
in comparison to the United States ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. You mean those islands under our control ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Nucker. 687 square miles—about half the size of Connecticut. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean the whole thing over there—the trust is- 
lands. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the area of the ocean ‘ 

Mr. Nucxer. The ocean is 3 million square miles or larger, with 
2 land mass of 687 square miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is almost the same as the United States. 

Mr. Nuckxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say so many miles “larger.” They are pretty 
near the same as the United States ? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. 


NUMBER OF DOCTORS IN THE TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. Kirwan. How many doctors do you have over there ? 

Mr. Nucker. We have six doctors at the present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. To take care of that whole area ? 

Mr. Nuckxer. That is right—stateside, that is. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you may get a call from one of those islands 
iniles and miles away. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think I warned you before if somebody doesn’t get 
the right medicine, if he is going to die, he might as well die w ith a 
little happiness in looking at the antics of the medicine man than to 
get no relief from the white people if you only have six doctors over 
there. , 

Mr. Nucker. We are backing up the 6 doctors with 140 medical 
practitioners. They are Micronesians who have either completed 
their schooling at Suva, or schooling similar to that, and are capable 
of recognizing the ordinary diseases and sicknesses which occur out 
there, 

Mr. Kirwan. But still you only have six doctors. 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. In this country if you want to draft a doctor from 
some small village that has 3 or 4 doctors, the whole town will get up 
a petition wanting to know how they are going to get along w ‘ithout 
him. And here you have a place the size of the United States and 
only have six doctors. 


UNOBLIGATED CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


What was your unobligated balance in the construction program 
on June 30, 1955, and what was it as of December 31, 1955? 

Mr. Nucxer. As of June 30 past, we had no unoblgated balance of 
the $700,000 which had been appropriated. In fact, we had added 
$45,000 from last year’s revenues to the construction program of $700,- 
000. Our unobligated balance as of December 31, 1955, was about 
$500,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. In presenting your budget last year, you said you 
would spend $973,700 on operation and maintenance and $1,459,500 
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on general administration. Congress approved these programs. On 
page 51 of your justifications you now say you will spend $1,508,000 
for operation and maintenance and only $858,000 for administration. 
Why? 

Mr. Nucker. Essentially because there is one account which nor- 
mally had been shown under “Miscellaneous territorywide costs,” 
which has been distributed throughout the program activities rather 
than being permitted to stand alone. That amount is reflected on page 
80 of the ‘jusific ations where there is a distribuion of the $840,000 of 
miscellaneous territorywide costs which last year was part of the gen- 
eral administration and this year has been divided between the vari- 
ous activities. 

BALANCE 


SHEETS OF COPRA STABILIZATION 


TRUST FUND 


FUND AND ANGAUR MINING 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 
tions in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


94, 96, and 97 of the justific 


Copra STABILIZATION FuND 


Comparative balance sheet for fiscal years 1953-55 





| | 


For period 


|} ended June 


30, 1953 


| For period 
ended June 
30, 1954 





Assets: 
Cash on deposit 
Investments (obligations of U. 
ment) 


Total assets - 


Liabilities and net worth: 
Net worth at beginning of fiscal year 


Changes in net worth: Revenue: 
Price-support settlements 
Interest on investments 

Total revenue 
Expenses: 

Price-support payments 

Wire charges 

Board-meeting fees 

Total expense 

Change in net worth 


Total net worth 


S. Govern- | 


$5, 221. 68 


178, 966. 80 


| 
$390. 51 


| 752, 600. 77 


For period 
ended June | 
30, 1955 


} 
» 4900 


$817, 421. 35 


| Increase or 


(decrease), 
1953-55 


$812, 199. 67 
(178, 966. 80) 





184, 188. 48 


| 752,991.28 


817, 421. 35 


633, 232. 87 








237, 667. 1S 


234, 924. 92 | 


754. 75 
235, 679. 67 


184, 188. 48 


562, 564. 99 | 
7, 048.09 | 


569, 613. 08 


752, 991. andl 


185, 898. 36 
8, 630. 53 


194, 528. 89 


515, 323. 47 


(49, 026. 
7, 875. 


56) 
78 


(41, 150. 78) 





288, 159.00 | 


129, 895. 28 
3. 54 
200. 00 





130, 098. 82 


(158, 263. 
200. 00 
(158, 060. 18) 


72) 
M4 





(53, 479. 33) | 





_ &, 430. 07 


117, 909. 40 








184, 188. 48 | 





752, 
| 


991. 28 | 


817, 421.35 


633, 232. 87 
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ANGAUR MininG Trust FuND 
Comparative balance sheet for fiscal years 1953-55 


For period For period | For period Increase or 
ended June | ended June ended June (decrease), 
30, 1953 30, 1954 30, 1955 1953-55 


Assets: 
Cash on deposit - $34, 819. 24 
Accounts receivable (due from P hosph¢ ate 
Mining Co.) 3, 100. 90 
Investments (obligations of U. 8. Govern- 
ment) .- ; 726, 956. 57 , 358. 5 , 021, 584. ¢ 294, 627 


Total assets _- 4 sputhc , 876. 71 945, 337. 97 , 147, 3 369, 42¢ 


Liabilities and net worth 
Net worth at beginning of fiscal year 624, 917. 23 


Changes in net worth during fiscal year: 
Revenue: 
Severance fees. - Sacnglaars , 309. 61 
Interest on investments _--. “=? 9, 946. 86 | 
Gain on sale of investments eee , 094. 11 


Total revenue. 5h ch 38, 350. 58 


Expense: 

Accrued interest 

Purchased 

Commissions paid to trust company 

security purchases___- aa 377. 19 

Postage and insurance--...------- a 11. 36 

Cable charges -.--- , mache 2. 40 

Bank charges on checks -. -- 15 

Contribution to scholarship fund _- 

Distributions to Angaur be neficiaries: 
Annual edn 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 
EE cerpbucieghenredkinaees ie tiie 50, 000. 


Total expense " 5, 391. 10 66, 564. 3: 


Change in net worth 52, 959. 48 167, 461. 26 , 968. 4 9, 008. 95 


Total net worth J ; 777, 876. 71 "945, 337. 7 | 1,147, 306. 40 369, 429. 6 





COPRA STABILIZATION FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 94 of the justifications, you show investments 
in the copra fund as obligations of the United States Government; 
but, on the next page, you say that no funds from the United States 
Government are used and that the fund is self-financed. What does 
this mean ? 

Mr. Nucker. Page 94 is intended to reflect the activity within the 
copra-stabilization fund; it is not intended to reflect or create the 
impression that this is Federal money. 

The copra-stabilization fund is developed by reason of moneys being 
paid into the fund when copra is sold at a price higher than the cost 
of buying, shipping, handling, and selling copra. “And when copra 
is sold at a sales price less than those costs, money is paid from the 
fund to the company handling the copra in our territory. This is 
done in order to try to maintain a level price for the producer. For 
a year and a half, up until January 1, we have been paying $100 a 
ton for copra in the field. During that time copra prices have ranged 
from $140 a ton up to $220, final sale price. This January 1 we 
increased the price in the field to $110 a ton in order to put more of 
that money back in the producer’s hands. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a soil bank, is it ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. “Soil bank” is a good description. 
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EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 101 of the justific: ations you show an un- 
obligated balance of $614,852 for 1955, of which $378,689 is an emer- 
gency fund. At what level have you been maintaining this fund and 
how has it been used ? 

Mr. Nucker. As of now, we have approximately $350,000 of that 
$378,689 on our books. The few thousand which has been used to 
date has been used essentially to cover some additional costs of con- 
struction, the increased cost of purchasing equipment which had not 
been estimated right at the time of requisitioning. 


REPLACEMENT OF STATESIDE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Kirwan. In the table on page 93 you show a decrease in the 
ee of stateside people employed this year. Why? 

Mr. Nucxer We have decreased the number of stateside personnel 
on our staff. As you recall, last year’s record showed 210 and this 

ar it is 181. We are replacing, as we can and as they are capable 
of accepting responsibility, stateside personnel with Micronesian 
personnel. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are replacing them where they are capable. That 
is good news; if you are replacing them with natives over there, that 
is very good news. I am glad to hear you are doing that. For every- 
one you can find employment for over there, permitting replacement 
of an American, the better off we will all be. I do not mean to say 
the Americans over there are not doing a good job; they are doing 
a good job; but is just like the Indians over here, if you can get the 
natives to do the work over there they are much better off. 

Do you feel that no organic act is needed / 


NEED FOR ORGANIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. Nucxer. I do not feel that the Micronesians are ready for an 
organic act nor do I feel we need one, unless Congress of the United 
States and the Department of the Interior feel that an organic act 
would be of any benefit in the administration of the work from our 
standpoint; not from the Micronesian’s standpoint. He does not 
understand an organic act; he would not understand the reason for 
one, nor would he contribute much to it. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have no organic act at all out there for your 
operations. I am speaking now on the homefront. Each year we ask 
for that in the Congress and try to get something created out there, 
but we do not seem to be able to do it. 

Mr. Nucker. There is an enabling act, a very brief little act, which 
authorizes that administration. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any criticisms of our acting over there? 

Mr. Nucxer. Not by the Micronesians; no, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Or in the United Nations? 


REPORT TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Nucxer. The United Nations have raised the question each year 
for the past several years—most recently last June 1, in my appearing 
before them and submitting the annual report to the Trusteeship Coun- 
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cil. The problem was discussed and the Trusteeship Council expressed 
the hope that we will have an organic act by 1960. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you have appeared. 

Mr. Nucker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did the Russians have anything to say about that ‘ 

Mr. Nucxer. Not in regard to the organic act. They had plenty 
to say about other things ‘but not about the organic act. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a report of any kind on that, Mr. Nucker? 

Mr. Nucker. On the trusteeship / 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes, sir; I will be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long have you been in the Interior Department ? 

Mr. Nucker. I have been in Interior since 1947. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to say this: I think the training you had 
down there in that Department for 9 years stands you in good and 
well—stands anybody in good and well when they go out. I mean 
that. I am not discriminating against some people; that is not in 
my mind at all; but I find in my sitting on this side of the table for 
13 years that somebody who has had experience in the Department, 
when he does go out, does a very good job, 

Mr. Nuckxer. Thank you. 


GOVERNOR OF GUAM 


Mr. Kirwan. I was very much impressed with the Governor of 
Guam, although this is the first time he has been in the Government. 

Mr. Nucxer. He is a very fine man. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think from what I have seen of him he is a fine 
man and is trying to do a good job in Guam. 

Mr. Nucxer. He is that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad you are here this afternoon representing 
the trust territory under the Department of the Interior. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. JensEN. I concur in what the chairman [Mr. Kirwan] just 
said in your behalf. 

Mr. Nucxer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I have followed your activities and I know you are 
doing your level best and that is good. 

Mr. Nucxer. Thank you. 


LAND ABSTRACTS IN TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. Jensen. In the trust territory have the natives by now re- 
ceived abstracts for the land they owned before the Japanese occu- 
pation ? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir; not all of them. Some of them have. That 
sa os of the total land settlement program and it is progressing 
slowly, but it is progressing. They are receiving abstracts, but I 
cannot say they : all have. 

Mr. Jensen. When we were out there 4 or 5 years ago there were 
some of the old abstracts that were still intact on some of the islands 
and wherever that was the case it was quite a simple matter to renew 
those abstracts and get them back in the hands of the former owners. 
But in some islands the old abstracts were completely destroyed by 





the Japanese. Of course getting their old abstracts back was the 
matter which most cone erned the farmers who came before us—and 
they came before us in every one of the six native districts where we 
have headquarters. 

What percent would you say have already received their abstracts? 

Mr. Nucker. Congressman Jensen, this will be a wild guess. I 
think it is reasonably close, however. I would say that 40 percent of 
the land in the trust territory is now in the hands of the Micro- 
nesians without any question of ownership, leaving 60 percent of the 
land in the trust territory in the control of the Government, and of 
that 60 percent I would hazard the guess that at least one-half of it 
is yet to go back to the Micronesians, based on the settlement claims, 
or homesteading programs, 

Mr. Jensen. Of course we were told when we were there that 
every Micronesian who owned land before the Japanese occupation 
was being given the privilege of farming that land because not only 
he but his neighbors knew exactly where the cornerstones were for 
his land. And that was also true of the ¢ ity property. So that there 
was very little controversy about it except, of course, they would just 
like to have the abstracts back with their name on them saying they 
owned that land. 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And that, as I say, was their greatest dem: ind. 

Then, of course, they were very grateful to Uncle Sam for the 
doctors and the nurses and the schoolteachers we had sent over there. 
[t was a thrill when our airplane landed on the water and taxied 
in and the door of the plane was opened. On every island there the 
people turned out and they burst into song, singing the Star Spangled 
Banner and waving the flag, and then they sang America the way 
they know how to sing. And they were so happy. Talking about 
patriots, talking about people that love America, they went over- 
board, and they had so little. They are a happy people and they are 
a grateful people. They went through all of the rigors of war that 
one could imagine; those were the most distressing stories that they 
told of what happened to them during those days of occupation. 
Thank God they are free now and, believe : you me, they appreciate it. 

How is the health situation there? 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. Nucker. It is improving yearly. The tuberculosis incidence 
still is our major problem, followed by parasitic intestinal types of 
sickness. However, there is less tuberculosis on the island today than 
there was formerly. We have very few lepers today compared with 
the past. I think at the present time there are probably 23 or 25 
known lepers. I use the word “known” advisedly. 

Mr. Jensen. They certainly must have improved; because, when 
we were down there they had the island full of them. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is right. We removed the lepers from the island 
of Ponape, where they had been congregated, and 19 reason of having 
built small leprosaria at the various islands, we move them back to their 
home districts and have them back home now. That has done two 
things; it has caused the lepers and their families to be much happier 





in the first place, and has caused them to feel much freer to come out 
for treatment; whereas before there was a feeling that it cast a stigma 
on them to have to leave home for treatment, and it is actually costing 
much, much less money than it did before when we had to pay so muc h 
a day for them. 


AVAILABILITY OF MEDICINES 


Mr. JenseN. I hope you are not experiencing as much delay in get- 
ting medicines to the islands as you were when we were over there. 
One doctor told us he had requisitioned for a certain amount of medi- 
cine to cure what we call elephantiasis, I think. He said he had 
requisitioned for that medicine 18 months before that and still did not 
have it, as well as other medicines. The High Commissioner was with 
us, and I asked if he knew about that. He said no; that it had not 
been brought to his attentiton. I said, “You had better take note of it 
and get that medicine down here quick and please cable your office 
to get on this thing quick and get that medicine here.” Some of the 
natives were already saying, “Well, maybe Uncle Sam don’t care 
whether we live or die; he is not bringing medicine down here for us 
which would cost so little.” But you are havi ing no trouble about that 
now ¢ 

Mr. Nucxer. I am satisfied we have that problem whipped. 

Mr. Jensen. That was the most distressing thing I heard on that en- 
tire trip down there. Outside of that they were very well pleased with 
our administration. 


HOUSING IN THE TRUST TERRITORY 


What have we done to help the natives in their request for very 
simple living quarters? They were utilizing the lumber that was down 
there. 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes. We have made available to the Micronesians, 
particularly in most of the district centers, the sheets from the quonset 
huts and the lumber we have had. We have aided them with plots 
whenever we clear land by providing tractors, and so forth. The 
only problem we now have, of getting homes or housing for the Micro- 
neslans, we are trying to handle ourselves i in the community where we 
have this constr uction program. We have had to bring in some Micro- 
nesians to work on the new construction. For instance, on Majuro 
we have provided, I think, for three-apartment units, rough lumber 
construction, sided with corrugated sheetmetal and those seem to have 
satisfied the complaints in that area. Then we have made some build- 
ing material and land available for the same purpose to take care of 
construction workers. 

The Micronesian as he witnesses the Americans in his everyday 
life is slowly acquiring the American pace. He wants the same type 
of life. I have never believed it wise to ask Congress for money for 
any building program for the Micronesians, so we are trying to handle 
the problem on a slow and easy basis when the material is available. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST AND NUMBER OF STATESIDE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jensen. What is the amount in dollars you are asking for this 
year for the trust islands for 1957? 
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Mr. Nucxer. A total of $4,800,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. What did you have in 1956 

Mr. Nucker. $5 million; $200,000 less this year than last year. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe you told the eee you are gradually 
pulling out the stateside employees when Micronesian counterparts 
are capable of taking over his job. 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. How many stateside employees do you now have in 
the trust islands? 

Mr. Nucxer. In the administration and operation phase of the 
program we have as of December 31, 181 stateside. A good majority 
of them are American citizens who have come from Honolulu. There 
were 181 American citizens in that operation. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think that is at least 100 less than it was 5 years ago. 

Mr. Nucker. That is correct. But now I figure that in addition 
to that total we have about 24—it might be 96—American citizens 
on this construction program—electricians, carpenters, and so forth— 
who are guiding that work in each of the 5 districts. They, however, 
are hired on a temporary basis and as soon as the project is finished 
they go out. 

Mr. Jensen. How many schoolteachers do you have over there now ? 

Mr. Nucker. Stateside schoolteachers? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Nucker. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. Jensen. And they are scattered throughout the islands? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct. 


POPULATION AND NUMBER OF CHIEFS 


Mr. Jensen. It just slips my memory as to how many islands have 
island chiefs. How many islands have island chiefs so far as the 
islands themselves are concerned ? 

Mr. Nucker. We have 5 districts; we have one hundred and ninety 
some populated islands within those 5 districts, permanently popu- 
lated islands, and it would be reasonably safe to say that wherever 
there is a family there is a chief; wherever you have a population you 
have a chief. In total we would have, I think, in the trust territory 
well over 200 so-called chiefs. 

Mr. Jensen. And what is the population of those islands? 

Mr. Nuckxer. About 54,000 or 55,000. 


PROGRESS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Mr. JeNseN. Are you satisfied with the progress that is being made 
in the schools? 

Mr. Nucker. I am, sir. Frankly we could step up the rate of 
progress along American standards by placing more emphasis on 
academic subjects. When I say I am satisfied with the progress in 
our schools, I mean I am satisfied with the progress we are making 
in teaching the Micronesian essentially those things which will help 
them more in Micronesia. 

Mr. JENsEN. Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir, and how to grow coconuts successfully and 
how to take care of animals, how to put up small buildings, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Jensen. Never have I visited any place in the world that was 
more interesting than the trust islands. 

Mr. Nucker. It is the most interesting job I have ever had. 

Mr. Jensen. And never have I seen more lovable people. 


FUNDS FOR SETTLEMENT OF LAND CLAIMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Is there any money in this budget for the settlement 
of land claims? 

Mr. Nucxer. No, sir, there is not. The Navy in 1951 received an 
authorization of $1,772,000 for the purpose of acquiring land in 
Micronesia. Subsequent to that authority they received something 
over $1 million of the authority for the purpose of acquiring land 
which would settle in large measure these claims. Since that time 
they have not settled land claims to the best of my knowledge with 
any money that was appropriated, nor have they made available to 
the Department of the Interior any money for the settlement of land 
claims. Those land claims which have been settled to date have been 
settled by reason of the exchange of land, giving the Micronesians 
public land in payment for land which had previously been taken 
from them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nucker, in making that report, | wish you would 
insert something in the record like you are telling us now that will 
enlighten not only the Interior Department, but members of the 
committee who are not here now. 

Mr. Nucxer. I have it written out. 

(The statement follows :) 


In 1944 the United States armed services waged a successful campaign against 
the Japanese Government which was occupying this area at that time. The 
Japanese Government, under a mandate of the League of Nations, acquired a 
protectorate over the area following World War I. Prior to and during World 
War II the islands had been largely militarized; however, the inhabitants were 
at all times considered noncombatants—in fact, their sympathy seemed to be 
with the United States as was demonstrated by actions preceding and following 
the occupation of this area by the United States. 

In the process of occupying the area, the United States destroyed much land 
and personal property then used as Japanese strongholds and, following the 
liberation of the islands, found it necessary to take real and personal property 
and to destroy food-producing trees in areas which were to be used as staging 
points against the remainder of the Japanese forces. 

Part of this area was used for administrative purposes, but a larger amount 
was nsed for military purposes during World War II and for bases against 
potential aggression in the now existing cold war. Other areas have been 
taken for testing grounds for the proving of nuclear weapons in the Bikini 
and Eniwetok Atolls. 

The Congress of the United States, by public law 155, of the 82d Congress, ap- 
proved September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 336, 350) authorized the sum of $1,700,000 
for the purpose of acquiring land in Micronesia and subsequently, more than 
$1 million was made available to the Navy to accomplish the program previ- 
ously authorized. To date, to the best of our knowledge, no money has been 
used by the Navy for such acquisition. At the present time, there are the 
following claims outstanding in the trust territory: 

1. Claims against the Japanese for the destruction or occupation of their 
holdings. 

2. Claims arising from United States military activities necessary for the 
liberation of the islands. 
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3. Claims arising from damage to or use of property by the United States 
military forces following the liberation of the islands. 

4. Claims arising from military civil administration of the islands, and present 
military occupancy of some of the islands. 

5. More recently, land being used by the Department of Interior for adminis- 
tration services to the area. 

6. Claims arising from areas being used primarily for the testing of advanced 
weapons. 

The first two types of claims listed above are not being considered at this time, 
since they are more properly the subject of reparations with Japan. It can be 
noted that most of the last four claims have been unpaid since early 1944. 

Since that time, the status of the last four classes of claims are as follows: 

In Saipan District, claims have been settled by an exchange of land. 

In Ponape and Koror Districts, there have been no claims for settlement of 
damages by the payment of currency and it is believed in these areas that any 
claims which may come to light may be settled by an exchange of land now 
owned by the United States Government. These lands were acquired by the 
Japanese Empire who held the areas under a mandate from the League of 
Nations. 

In the Yap District, it is estimated that $100,000 plus an exchange of land will 

take care of claims arising from damage to property following the date of security 
of this area. 

In the Truk District, it is believed that the sum of $60,000 plus a small amount 
of government-owned land will satisfy all obligations of the Government. 

In the Marshalls District, it is believed that approximately $700,000 will be 
required to settle existing claims. 

It must be realized that the statements herein, while given to the best of my 
ability, are only statements to my present estimates of the areas used and the 
amounts involved in claims that may be presented to the United States and while 
every effort will be made by the government of the trust territory to keep all 
claims within a reasonable area, these figures may be proven inadequate. 

The above estimate does not provide for a settlement for previous and contem- 
plated use of Eniwetok and Bikini. It is believed at this time that the former 
residents of Eniwetok will be satisfied with government land which has been 
given to them at Ujelang in repayment for the use of Eniwetok. However, the 
former residents of Bikini, which had dry land areas of approximately 244 square 
miles, are now living on Kili, which is only three-tenths of a square mile in area. 
Kili has no lagoon, and is inaccessible for a large portion of the year, this giving 
the people no opportunity to fish or to have outside contacts. It is my belief that 
$100,000 may be needed to effect justice in settling claims for the Bikinians now 
living on Kili. 

Mr. Kirwan. Specifically, you are tr y ing to settle cl: aims down there 
and have no money to settle them with. There is none in the budget, 
and the Navy received an appropriation, you say, of over $1 million ‘for 
this purpose. 

Mr. NucKxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. And do not you think the Navy should be held respon- 
sible for some of that? 

Mr. Nucker. I have thought so for quite some time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am still under that impression. Could the Depart- 
ment get it in some way ? 

Mr. Nucxer. The Depar tment of the Interior and the Navy have, to 
the best of my knowledge, since 1951, been discussing the manner 
in which the Department of the Interior would get money from the 
Navy for the acquisition of land for settling some of these claims. To 
date we do not have our hands on the money. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think eventually they will get around to it? 

Mr. Nucxer. What is happening in the meantime is 

Mr. Kirwan. Those people are suffering ? 

Mr. Nucxker. They are not only suffering, but they are becoming 
wiser. The land is increasing in value as they become more ac- 
customed to the American type of thinking. 
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Mr. Kirway. Is legislation required? In my humble belief, I do 
not think any is necessary. 

Mr. Nucker. No; that point has been discussed and it would not 
require a law. In other words, as I understand it, the Navy would 
~ eo the trust territory as the agent to acquire this land which 
the Navy is using and we would settle with the Micronesians as the 
trust ter ritory government, giving the Navy the use and occupancy 
of the land for so long as they would need the land. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee hopes that before next year rolls 
around there is something done between the Department of the In- 
terior and the Navy 

Mr. Nucxer. So do I. 

Mr. Kirwan. To settle the claims of these good people over there. 
They have had it hard enough during the war and here it is 11 years 
after the war and they are ‘still strugelit ng trying to get back what 
belongs to them. 

Mr. Nucker. Congressman Kirwan, I could not agree with you more 
heartily ; because working with those Micronesians when I go through 
those districts and talk to them, they have been promised for approxi- 
mately 10 years now that their land claims were going to be settled and 
when I have to go into a district time and again meeting with the 
chiefs, meeting with the local councils, meeting with the local heads 
of governmental units, one of the first questions asked is, “When are 
you going to settle our land claims?” Always the answer is, “When 
I can get the money.” 

Mr. JENSEN. May I just say I am sure our chairman, Mr. Kirwan, 
speaks for the entire committee when he made that statement and I 
certainly want to put in a word for myself in saying that this com- 
mittee certainly expects the Navy to live up to their agreements and 
responsibilities. I for one am going to back the chairman in any 
demands that he makes on the Navy and hope this committee will insist 
that they take action and take action quick. 

Mr. Nucker. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad, Mr. Nucker, you appeared before us 
and I hope you have a safe journey home. 

Mr. Nucker. Thank you very much. 


ALASKA Pus.iic Worxs 


Program and financing 


—— 
| 1956 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: | 
1. Construction $11, 736, 057 $9, 443, 000 $7, 404, 028 
ini i 480, 604 | 557, 000 557, 000 
I a ie | 12,216,661 | 10,000,000 | 7 961, 028 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward ee — 12, 726, 659 —9, 961,028 | —2, 961,028 
Unobligated balance carried forward_-_..........-.----. 9, 961, 028 | 2, 961, O28 


| 
Appropriation (adjusted) 9, 451, 030 3, 000, 5, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate} 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 62 4 | 64 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l 
Average number of all employees 58 60 
Number of employees at end of year. - 58 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 8.7 | 
Personal serv ices 

Permanent positions 27, 455 70, 950 

Positions other than permanent 556 | 1, 500 

Regular pay above 52-week base , 517 1, 700 

Payment above basic rates 137 80, 350 

Total personal services , 665 454, 500 

02 Travel 27, 523 36, 750 
03 Transportation of things , 132 14, 000 | 
04 Communication services 044 7, 000 
05 Rents and utility services R52 19, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction , ORT 2, 000 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services 9, 060 15, 250 5, 250 
08 Supplies and materials , 609 6, 500 5, 500 
09 Equipment 3, 124 1, 500 , 500 
10 Lands and structures 11, 736, 057 9, 443, 000 , 028 
15 Taxes and assessments_- 508 500 500 


Total obligations 12, 216, 661 10, 000, 000 7 , 028 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estim: 


RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLI 


Appropriation $9, 000 $3, 000, 000 $5, 000, 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, | 
Interior’ (68 Stat. 362) 5‘ 18, 970 


Adjusted appropriation 9, 451, 030 3, 000, 000 5, 000, 


Balance brought forward 
Unobligated 12, 726, 659 9, 961, 028 2, 961, 
Obligated 7, 774, 825 195, 167 11, 695, 


Tota! budget authorizations available 29, 952, 514 24, 156, 195 19, 656, 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations Lg m0 319 , 000, 000 1, 500, 
Out of prior authorizations j as 500, 000 8, 461, 


Total expenditures 8, 796, 319 9, 500, 000 9, 961, 


Balance carried forward 
Unobligated 9, 961, 028 2, 961, 028 


Obligated 11, 195, 167 11, 695, 167 9, 695, 


Total expenditures and balances_- 29, 952, 514 24, 156, 195 19, 656, 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we will take up “Alaska public works.” 

Mr. Laust. We have Mr. James Huston, director of Alaska Public 
Works, Juneau, Alaska, here to answer any questions; also Mr. Marx, 
deputy public works adviser. 

Mr. Kirwan. For “Public works,” for 1956 you had $3 million and 
the estimate for 1957 is $5 million—an increase of $2 million. 

Do you have a statement for us? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Husron. Yes, sir; I would like to say I appreciate being able 
to meet with you again. 
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Our Alaska public works program has gone through its sixth con- 
struction season. To date there has been allotted for the program on 
118 projects $53,556,000, of which 74 projects have been completed in 
full for $27,198,000 ; 34 projects are under construction, and the value 
of those 34 projects is $22,362,000. There are 10 additional projects 
under advertisement or planning. 

We started the fiscal year 1956 with an unobligated balance of 
$9,961,000, to which was added the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1956 of $3 million, making a total of $12,961,000. 

Since the start of the fiscal year 1956 last July we have let contracts 
on 16 projects, the value of which is $4,427,000; and we expect to let 
contracts on 9 more before the 30th of June 1956, in the value of 
$6,194,000. 


BALANCES CARRIED OVER TO 1957 


We fully expect to end up at the end of the fiscal year 1956 with a 
remainder of $2,339,000. Out of this $2,339,000, we estimate we will 
need $527,000 for the purchase of equipment, like school furniture, 
kitchen equipment, and so forth, reimbursable engineering expenses 
and claims that have already been allowed contractors which we have 
been directed to pay. We will need approximately $1,400,000 for con- 
tingencies on allotted projects. Those projects which are yet to be 
advertised are included in that. Then we will have approximately 
$397,000 to be used on undistributed contingencies and claims which 
we expect to get. 

We feel we are in much better shape meeting with you now than 
we were a year ago. 

Mr. Kirwan. This amount you are referring to right now: Is that 
from the unobligated balance you are talking about? 

Mr. Husron. Yes. The last I heard was the unobligated balance 
on July 1, 1956, would be $2,339,000. We do not think that is exact. 
I personally feel today it might be a little less. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have not much unobligated balance left. 

Mr. Husron. No, sir. We will have an unobligated balance of ap- 
proximately $2,400,000 and at the present time there is $22 million 
worth of work going on; so, percentagewise, it is quite slight. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Huston. That completes my statement. 


71815—56——25 
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PROGRAMS, 


1956 AND 1957 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 105 and 106 into the record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


1956 program 





Project No. 


e-k-a7 


50-A-104 
50-A-144 


50-A-196 PC 


50-A-198 
50-A-217 


50-A-233.. - - 


50-A-234._- 


Project No. 


50-A-241 
50-A-195 
50-A-219 
50-A-208 
50-A-194 
50-A-256 
50-A-253 
50-A-254 
50-A-159 


| 
Applicant, location 
j 
| 


Cordova, town of 
Skagway, town of 
Seward, city of 
Ww rangell, town of 
Anchorage, 
Star). 
| Douglas ISD 
Anchorage, city of 
|} University of Alaska- 
| Ketchikan ISD 
Territory of Alaska, Homer_-- 


Total 


ISD (T alkneetna and North | 


Type 


| Sewers and streets_- 

| Streets 

30- to 40-bed hospital. - 
Se wers . bea 

School addition. 


School 
Water___. ‘ 
..| 100-man dormitory-_---- 
| High-school addition -- 
School g 


Recommended program, fiscal 1957 


Applicant, location 





Amount of 
allotment 


$244, 500 
150, 000 
725, 000 
436, 700 
772, 500 
617, 000 
581, 200 
664, 000 
167, 000 
479, 000 


4, 836, 900 


| Estimated 
| cost 





Petersburg, city of absy 
Territory of Alaska, Kenai 
University of Alaska, college 
Ketchikan, city of.........--- 
Fairbanks ISD 

Wrangell, town 

Anchorage, city of (Mountain View) 


Anchorage, city of (Knik Arm Outfall) ___- 


Valdez, city of 


Total construction 
Administration 





Streets _-_- 
Multipurpose room 


: | 100-woman dormitory 


Arterial addition 


High school auditorium, gym_-_-_-- 


Water main extensions- ----_-- 


$170, 005 
229, 260 
653, 415 
750, 865 

1, 015, 670 
22,170 
423. 420 
699, 330 
478, 775 





Mr. Kirwan. Have plans and specifications been completed and 


elections held where necessary on each project programed for 1957? 

Mr. Huston. Elections have been held in all cases; preliminary 
plans are completed in all cases and final plans are completed in one. 
The planning is in exeellent shape compared to what our previous 
programs have been. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are pretty much up to date, then. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir: 

Mr. Kirwan. A way better than when you appeared in front of 
this committee a year ago? 

Mr. Huston. Much better. 


Mr. Kirwan. What was your unobligated balance for fiscal year 
1955 and what was it on December 31, 1955? 
Mr. Husron. On June 30, 1955, the unobligated balance was $9,- 
961,028 and on December 31, 1955, it was $8,533,936. 


ee Kirwan. 


On p 


age 112 you show an unobligated carryover into 


957 of $2,961,028 which is almost equal to the entire appropriation 


os 1956. 
Mr. Huston. 
Mr. Kirwan. You are sure you need the $ 


for? 


Is that correct ? 
That is correct. 


5D million you are asking 





a ee ON et le ee is eee ee 


| 
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Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. You need all of it? 

Mr. Huston. We fully believe we do. I am sure we can obligate 
all of it for the fiscal year for which you are appropriating. 

Mr. Kirwan. And there won’t be much of it left next year? 

Mr. Husron. No, there won't. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good news. 

Mr. Husron. I say that in consideration of the status of the 
planning. 

COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES AND BIDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The table put in last year’s hearing showed the bids 
were running under the estimates by a good margin. Is that still 
happening ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good news, also. 

Mr. Huston. I ran a check of 46 of our last bids which showed the 
average oe from those bids was 514 bids per opening. Our 
allotments for those particular 46 projects averaged $430,000; our 
high bids averaged $420,000 and our low bids averaged $310,000. We 
feel we have had an excellent response in bidding and good intelligent 
bidding. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you have a table there, you can insert it in the 
record. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Last 46 bid openings 
SE, I Ie iitctinenintctmnatimeimmnatirenmmamnendn a 5.5 
Average amount of allotments__-.-..-._.----__-~ innsce netics daha bahia $430, 000 
Average of high bids 420, 000 
Be ee a ol aig kre eccwineeinn nn bapiaeteenaraninsain 310, 000 

Mr. JensEN. How many bidders on the average bid on these con- 
tracts ? 

Mr. Huston. Five and a half bidders on the rundown of the last 46. 

Mr. JensEN. That is a fair group of bidders. 

Mr. Huston. We have had as high as 12 and as low as2. The aver- 
age is around 514. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you turned down the bids and asked for new 
bids in any instance? 

Mr. Huston. We have in one last year. 

Mr. JENSEN. What was the result; did you get better bids? 

Mr. Huston. We have not opened the second call. It is due to be 
opened on the 25th, next Wednesday. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you anticipate the bid will be less? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I do, because the bid was called for in the middle 
of the construction season at which time most of the bidders for that 
particular type of work were very busy and had their work pro- 
gramed for the year. We think if we can get our bid advertisements 
out early in the calendar year where the bidders can plan their work 
for the construction season, that we will get better bids. 

Mr. JENSEN. I suppose very little construction is being carried on 
at the present time. 

Mr. Huston. Very little. 
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Mr. JENsEN. Except inside work where the building has been com- 
pleted and covered and you can work inside. 

Mr. Huston. Nearly all of the contractors who are building in 
Alaska try their best to get the building closed in before winter in the 
hope of being able to w ork thr ough the winter. Howev er, maintain- 
ing temporary heat is a very expensive proposition. 


USE OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES IN 1956 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you think the Congress or the committee was 
right last year in having you spend the ‘unobligated money you had 
up there, rather than gr anting $5 million of new money ! 

Mr. Huston. I cer tainly do; because it kept us in Alaska very busy 
getting the money obligated. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the answer. I am very glad to hear you say 
it kept you busy. So the committee was right. 

Thank you for appearing. 


ConstrucTION oF Roaps, ALASKA 


Program and financing 








| 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Preparation of plans $208, 115 $424, 753 $300, 000 
2. Construction in progress - - ensernandnticeshas! ape aoe 5, 731, 974 6, 700, 000 
3. Reconstruction ‘ 682, 803 917, 197 
4. New construction ---.-.-.---- . ihemcenas =—er 500, 000 | 

Total obligations | 12, 216, 388 7, 573, 924 

Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward —5, 490,312 | —1, 273, 924 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward h Bre GEE taecsvdskodisie 








Appropriation ; 8,000,000 | 6, 300, 000 | 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees. _- 
Number of employees at end of year_. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. eae . ; $4, 956 $5, 478 $5, 578 
Average grade_.._..-..-... oa G8-7.8 | Gs-7.9 GS-7.9 
Ungraded positions: Average salary___. $6, 571 $6, 876 $6, 778 


Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions-. ae ; : ; $1, 564,372 | $1, 424, 000 , 397, 000 
Positions other than permanent... 4 586, 449 | 740, 000 | 753, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. - 41, 071 100, 000 | 
Payment above basic rates... - - - 516, 529 636, 000 650, 000 


Total personal services. : 2, 708, 421 2, 900, 000 | 800, 000 
Travel ae a. 167, 910 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Transportation of things . 908, HO5 200, 000 200), 000 
Communication services- -- a ine . | 11, 104 10, 000 10, 000 
Rents and utility services... -__- : : 28, 266 25, 000 25 OOO 


Other contractual services Jeane ‘ 72, 382 75, 000 75, 000 
Supplies and materials- a Seat , 690, 067 762. 000 600, 000 
Equipment ‘ xe sahes : 24 FOO) 25, 000 25, 000 
Lands and structures - - 8, 404, 442 3. 630, 000 , 126, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities : 1, 157 1, 000 | 1, 000 
Taxes and assessments... -.--_-- neice ‘ 11, 804 10, 000 | 10, 000 


Printing and reproduction 2. 900 3, 000 3, 000 


Subtotal kok _ | 12,421,648 7, 791, 000 , 025, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 21, 545 224, 786 | 225, 000 


Total, Alaska Railroad Commission 12, 200, 103 , 566, 214 | 7, 800, 000 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. -- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary ‘ $5, 166 
Average grade . j ; GS-7.6 

Ungraded positions: Average salary ---.- pad $4, 295 

Personal services: 
Permanent positions_._........---- nl . ‘ $4, 939 
Positions other than permanent. .-___--- 13, 160 
Regular pay above 52-week base 19 | 
Payment above basic rates----- ia 2, 644 


Total personal services... bisbcsteseeccanob 20, 762 
02 Travel.. ok ; 2, 101 
03 Transportation of things ad piles 2, 358 
04 Communication services : ; 40 
05 Rents and utility services_..........--- a 196 
06 Printing and reproduction. - ‘ ; 40) 
07 Other contractual services--_-.--.-.---- - oi 21, 018 
08 Supplies and materials..........-- nae ‘ 319 


Subtotal. --__- ich 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object class 10_-._--- skies ’ ear 30, 549 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads.-.-_._-- 16, 285 


Total obligations-_-._--- nie alata 12, 216, 388 7, 800, 000 


—_———— nee is a . 2 . os 7 - —— 
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Sulge « authorizations, aapenttiwres and balances 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation _- . mea $8,000,000 | $6,300, 000 

Balance brought forward: | | 
Unobligated - - ; ibereees 5, 490, 312 1,2 
Obligated __--. -- 8, 301, 807 | 10, 596, 99 7, 870, 915 





Total budget authorizations available__-- | 21, 792, 119 |} 18,170,915 15, 670, 915 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations -- é \ 9, 921. 204 \ 3, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__- pecan clanwalwcieaitataee | eRe or ae 7, 300, 000 | 6, 000, 000 





Total expenditures._- ; 9, 921, 204 10, 300, 000 9, 500, 000 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated _- se caiabeaal 1, 273, 92 
Obligated_._-- : ; 10, 596, 991 


7, 870, 915 | ~~ 6,170, 915 





Total expenditures and balances_ - eran a 21,792,119 | 18, 170, 915 15, 670, 915 
| | 


Mr. Kirwan. The next is “Construction of roads, Alaska.” 

Mr. Laust. We have Mr. Ghiglione present, commissioner of roads 
for Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see you have an increase of $1,500,000. Last year 
you had $6,300,000, and this year you have $7,800, 000. 

Do you have a statement in us? 

Mr. Guiexrone. I have a short statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you wish to read it or insert it in the record ? 

Mr. Guicuione. I would like to read the first part of it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here again before the 
committee. 

The $7,800,000 construction program proposed for Alaskan roads 
provides only for continuing work on authorized projects at mini- 
mum economical rate. No new projects are included though Alaska is 
sorely in need of many development and pioneer roads. 


COMPLETION OF TAYLOR HIGHWAY 


The $451,000 requested will complete the 160-mile Taylor High- 
way serving the 40-mile district and providing a military bypass for 
a large section of the Alaska Highway. It provides an important 
access for the new section of Alaska by tying in with the Canadian 
Highway system at the boundary near the town of Dawson which 
used to be the c apital of Yukon Territory. 


RICHARDSON HIGHWAY 


The $1,549,000 is requested to complete the paving of the Richardson 
Highway between Valdez and Fairbanks. It will complete the pav- 
ing , of the last section of the Richardson Highway. 


DENALI HIGHWAY 


Two million dollars is requested for the Denali Highway, which is 
the highway between the Richardson Highway and Mount McKin- 
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ley Park. It will complete the highway, open up the highway with 
something like $700,000 left for future work on bridges and im- 
provements. 


STERLING HIGHWAY 


The $2,200,000 is requested for paving on the Sterling Highway be- 
tween the Chaugach Forest boundary and Kenai. That is the paving 
of the section adjacent to the forest boundary and the work will be 
done in conjunction with the Bureau of Public Roads who are going 
to pave the section within the forest along with it. It will provide 
for completing the paving of the north section of the Sterling High- 
way, leaving the section down to Homer for future work. 

Mr. JENSEN. What will be the cost of that highway when com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. Guicuione. The total cost is $7.5 million; the balance to com- 
plete is $3.8 million, which will complete the 160 miles of paved high- 
way all the way to Homer. 

Mr. Jensen. How many miles? 

Mr. Guiciione. 160 miles. 

Mr. Jensen. For how many dollars ? 

Mr. Guicuione. $7.5 million total. 

Mr. Jensen. That is better than we do on the mainland. 


FAIRBANKS-NENANA ROAD 


Mr. Guiciione. $500,000 is requested for grading to continue work 
on the Fairbanks-Nenana road. We had $500,000 last year and with 
it we opened the road to Nenana that is useful for 6 months out of 1 
year, approximately, but it has no bridges or gravel. We are con- 
tinuing the construction of the road between Fairbanks and Nenana. 


TERRITORY FINANCES FARM ROADS 


For the first time in many years, no funds are being requested for 
local farm and industrial roads. Last year we had $200,000 and the 
previous year $400,000. The Territory has assumed the obligation 
and has already obligated the funds this year, $500,000 for work on 
farm roads. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT 


The $800,000 is requested for reconstruction and improvement of 
existing roads and will be applied to roads in the congested areas for 
placing pavement on roads where traffic has gotten beyond service 
by a gravel road, putting up guard rails where traffic has increased 
and to generally meet the demand for a higher standard of road than 
was originally constructed. 

That is the basic statement. 


SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the table on pages 114, 115, 116, and 
118. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Analysis by activities 


| 


Base | 


Adjusted 
appropri- 
ation 


Estimate 


Decreases | 1957 | Increases 


Activities 1957 





$300, 000 
6, 700, 000 


| 
| 
| 
ne 


Gan 000 
4, 700, 000 
800, 000 
500, 000 | 


$300, 000 
6, 700, 000 


. Preparation of plans---_-_- 

. Construction in progress_-.-..----.-- paiva 
. Reconstruction __......--- ‘ 

. New construction 


700, 000 
800, 000 
500, 000 | 


| 
t $300, 000 | 
4, 


NR cect. atl 5. ces es sna ticieied 6, 300, 000 | 6, 300, 000 | 
| 


The estimate for this activity for the fiscal year 1957 is $7,800,000, an increase 
of $1,500,000 over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. The 
increase is believed to be necessary to insure that the eonstruction projects 
now in progress will proceed at an economical rate. 


1. Preparation of prone 


| oa =e 
| Estimated | aap Estimate for 
total cost 


if AT 
| June 30, 1956 195% 


Subactivity 


$380, 000 
100, 000 
25, 000 
120, 000 


$345, 000 


Copper River Highway (Cordova-Richardson Highway) 
60, 000 


Nenana-McKinley Park 
Kasilof-Kenai-Sterling Highway. 
Copper River-Bering River 


100, 000 20, 000 


Town surveys. _- (2) 
Chilkat River Bridge and Road____- 
Nabesna-Chisana-Alaska Highway - - 
Farm and industrial roads_ --- 
Cadastral surveys--_---.---.-- 


200, 000 


Total 


1 Recurring requirement. 


20, 000 |. 


25, 000 
20, 000 
50, 000 
40, 000 
50, 000 


” 300, 000 


No funds have been requested for the construction of local farm and industrial 


roads inasmuch as increased funds for such roads are now being contributed by the Territory of Alaska. 
However, the Alaska Road Commission as its part in the cooperative effort performs staff work for the Terri- 
torial highway engineer and the road commissioners of the Territory. This staff work consists of programing, 
surveying, engineering, and planning, and is a necessary function in the orderly accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of the cooperative agreement. 

2 New activity, recurring. 


2. Construction in progress 


l aah 
Estimated Appropri- | 


Sia ated to | 
total cost | June 30, 1956 | 


Estimate 


Subactivity for 1957 





$6, 480, 000 $6, 029, 000 
36, 640,000 | 32,864, 000 | 
9, 600, 000 | 7, 300, 000 

1, 500, 000 | 


7, 500, 000 | 
2! 500, 000 | 500, 000 


$451, 000 
1, 549, 000 
2, 000, 000 
2, 200, 000 

500, 000 


(a) Taylor Highway 

(b) Richardson Highway, s 

(c) Denali Highway 

(d) Sterling Highway, paving____-- 
(e) Fairbanks-Nenana__ 


Total 62, 720, 000 | 48, 198, 000 | 6, 700, 000 


Taylor Highway.—The amount of $451,000 requested for the Taylor Highway 
will permit the continuation of orderly and economical stage construction of this 
route to the Yukon River, which also connects Dawson, Yukon Territory, with 
the Alaska Highway and provides a military bypass route for 381 miles of the 
Alaska Highway. This will carry the project to completion and provide for 
the continued work of widening permafrost and rock sections, graveling, and 
reshaping thawed deformations. 

Richardson Highway asphalt surfacing—The amount of $1,549,000 requested 
for the Richardson Highway asphalt surfacing will provide the funds required 
for the paving of section D-1, Paxson to Rapids, a distance of 42 miles. 





— 
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Denali Highway.—The amount of $2 million requested for the Denali High- 
way will permit continued pioneer construction, by contract, of 39 miles between 
Susitna and Maclaren Rivers. The completion of this 39-mile section will con- 
nect the McKinley National Park with the Richardson Highway, opening the 
entire route for travel. 


3. Reconstruction 


} — . | . 
| Estimated Appropri- Estimate 


Subactivity total cost | ated, 1956 for 1957 





Improvement of existing roads and bridges: 
(a) Road improvement (1 $450, 000 $800, 000 
(6) Bridge replacements. - | ! 350, 000 


800, 000 | 800, 000 
| 


1 Recurring requirement. 


The amount requested will permit continuation of regrading and reloca- 
tion of sections of the major highways to eliminate narrow and dangerous 
conditions on the main traveled routes. Following is a list of the projects 


planned for reconstruction : 
Fiscal year 1957 


Projects ° estimates 
I Sa sec nu nb natasha hcbegisdiae gt cteege dan ainsilaianns dat osu Sine, GUO 
Bay I I i cs encanta baininstmeis maiinman is emiai ee 
A ts sneecaniationeh ‘intone meee eee 
I ar a saci cist abeiniadte onainaiaaiaibies 200, 000 
Southeastern Alaska , 100, 000 


800, 000 
FUNDS PROVIDED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Kirwan. The construction funds requested are all programed 
for the continuation of projects already started and I am going to 
ask you right there the same question that I asked earlier of Mr. 
Huston : We denied some funds to you last year. 

Mr. Guicrione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think we were within our rights in doing that ? 

Mr. Guieiionr. You are within your rights, but we were in the 
position of having over $15 million of contract work under construc- 
tion and that money in my program was for running the egineering 
on those jobs that we had obligated. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much money have you unobligated now? 

Mr. Guiatione. As of the first of the year we had an unobligated bal- 
ance of $1,266,214. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would not that take care of the engineers on the 
jobs that were going to be running ? 

Mr. Guiciionr. Not the $15 million worth of work, for the engi- 
neering and contingencies, and on a lot of this work we furnish the 
material ourselves. We must have almost 15 percent of the amount 
obligated in a contract to cover Government materials, engineering, 
and contingencies; so with $15 million worth now on hand, that will 
be $2,250,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Instead of what? 

Mr. Guiciione. In stead of $1,266,214. For last year we had 
$1,266,214. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had $1,266,214 left? 

Mr. Guicuione. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. And thought you could do with about $700,000 more. 

Mr. Guiciione. Yes, sir. However, in our operations in the terri- 
tory we have what is a gentlemen’s agreement that we will use our 
funds to carry it. 

Mr. Kirwan. So that there was no damage done. 

Mr. Gutctione. No, sir. But we could have undertaken more work 
if you had put into the appropriation the amount we carried over. 
We would have loved to have had it. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you were not hurt too much as long as you got 
it from the other agency. 

Mr. Guiciione. We did not get the money for the new work. 
Maybe you misunderstood me. The money I was carrying over was 
for the administration of those contracts. However, these are con- 
tinuing jobs and for instance when you gave me more money for the 

Richardson Highway, I used that money for the administration of 
previous contracts too, so that there is an overlap. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think we were right to cut down some, but maybe 
we cut a little too “. I am not going to take issue with you there; 
maybe we did cut a little too deep. But, nevertheless, it was much 
better to cut too deep than to have you come in with 7 or 8 million 
unobligated. 

Mr. GuiGuiong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you are going to make every effort and work a 
little harder to do more work and spend that money you requested ? 

Mr. Guricuione. Yes, sir. But I still say—and I believe Mr. 
Huston, of Public Works, will agree with me as an engineer—that in 
administering jobs it will be physically impossible to come out with 
a zero balance. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not want you to come out with a zero balance. 
Let us say you come out next year at $2,500,000, that will be all right; 
but when it comes to around $7 million— 

Mr. Guicrionr. That was too high; I agree with you. 

Mr. Kirwan. That was too high. I agree with you that you cannot 
come out with a zero balance, especially up in Alaska, because of the 
climate and other conditions. You are doing a great job—do not 
misunderstand me. 

Mr. Guiertone. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. But I still think it would be better if you got down 
to a carryover of no more than $2.5 million to play with—and when 
I say “play with,” I mean to do construction work needed—rather 
than coming in here and asking for $7 million and each year show you 
are picking up and picking up until you had $7 million unobligated. 

Mr. Guierionr. We never had $7 million. I believe the figure last 
year was $5,280,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had $7 million with what you had left out of this 
one. 

Mr. Gurerione. For 2 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had $7 million. 

Mr. Guicuione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. But I am glad to see you are using the money and 
am glad you are doing a good job. And again I tell you I am in favor 
of your having about $2 500 000. You and nobody else can do engi- 
neering in Alaska without having that amount of money, for you 
need that much at your command. 
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Mr. Guieuione. Thank you. The end of the fiscal year hits us 
right in the middle of our construction season, too. 

Mr. Kirwan. You could not go ahead without that much protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Guieuione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are certainly entitled to protection to that extent. 

Now show us where these roads connect that you have described 
to us. 

PRIORITY OF ROAD PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you want to show any planning! 

Mr. Guiciionge. Yes, sir. We have plans ready and we are ready 
to let a contract for $12,900,000 worth of work. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much do you have? 

Mr. Guiciionr. We are ready to call for bids. 

The top priority projects in the Territory include the highway from 
Livengood out of Fairbanks to connect with the highways at Manley 
Hot Springs. That is considered by the Territory as the No. 1 
projeet. That is the first link of a project going to Nome, Alaska. 
They have given us $500,000 to start wor king on the project, but it is 
about a $15 million project and it is going to take a good many years. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much did they give you ‘ 

Mr. GuiGiione. $500,000 from the Territory. 

The second in priority is the road from Fairbanks to Chena Ilot 
Springs. It is about 40 miles out of Fairbanks, a recreation area 
and a farm area. That is ready to go and has been on our list for 
many years. 

The third in priority now, again, is the continuation of this Copper 
River Railroad. Our present contract. which will be completed this 
fall carries the highway across the Copper River to the mainland on 
the east side prov viding access to the oil and coal reserves and the 
jumping off place for going into the interior. 

The next projects we have engineered are on the going projects. 
There is the continuation of the paving on the Stirling Highw ay going 
down toward Homer, and the continuation of the paving on the Alaska 
Highway to the border. We have left that to the last because it is of 
the lowest priority of the highways that were in the major paving 
program. 

There is one on the Kenai Peninsula, a loop through the farm dis- 
trict, and similar roads in Fairbanks, Hamilton Acres Road, for 
which we have asked money several times. This is somewhat of a 
bypass road just a few miles long. 


TERRITORIAL GAS TAX 


Mr. Kirwan. You said $500,000, but did they raise the gas taxes up 
there this year? 

Mr. Guiciione. They raised it 5 cents, but they also stopped the 
diversion of gas tax money into the general fund. It has changed 
the picture from receiving around half a million dollars a year to 
$2 million a year for highways. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think we would have been much better off if we 
had done it down in this country rather than spending $2 billion 
which came in from gas taxes. If we had spent it on our roads, there 
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would not be hollering about a $15 billion highway bill. I am not 
speaking of politics. I am saying that when funds come along, they 
should be spent for what they are taken away. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ROADS BY THE TERRITORY 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting $800,000 for reconstruction of 
roads. Would it be reasonable to expect the Territory to take over 
the expense of this work of reconstruction once the roads have been 
built by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Guieiione. In my thinking, that is logical. However, their 
funds are all now going into highways. We have impressed upon 
them the need to cooperate on the maintenance of roads. We are 
building roads with their money and we tell them they have to help us 
maintain them. Then we have said that these farm roads, these little 
isolated mile roads here and there, are hard for us to administer and 
identify in a budget, so they should take them. So they have also 
picked up farm roads and it gets to the point where we cannot help any 
more on them because they do not have the money. 

These roads to be reconstructed are getting the highest traffic counts. 
They are ones that we are, frankly, responsible for, and the high traffic 
is a lot of military traffic, a lot of trucking for the Territory, and 
stateside tourist traffic. We feel that we would rather decide whether 
there should be improvement than leave it up to the Territory. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I am asking that question. You are in 
the best position to tell them where to spend the money. By sitting 
down with the people up there at the legislature, you can tell them 
what is the best place to spend their money, whether it is on a small 
road or whether it is out on a good highway. 

Mr. Guicrione. They work well with us. We are, frankly, pleased 
to get rid of these small roads to them because you are always in 
trouble when you are building Tom’s road over here and not building 
Harry’s road over there. They have a Territorial board of road 
commissioners with members appointed from each judicial division. 
They are the ones who now adjudicate the values and priorities of 
these many, many petitions and they use their own money to build 
them. They give us the money and tell us to build this, this, and this. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES CONSTRUCTING ROADS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. What other Federal roadbuilding agency is con- 
structing roads in Alaska and how large is its program for 1957 ? 

Mr. Guieiione. The Bureau of Public Roads builds forest develop- 
ment roads only. They are the roads within the national forest. 
They have 308 miles of road as compared with our 3,700 roughly. 

Mr. Kirwan. As long as you know the job and everything about it, 
why could you not take over all of that in the forests ? 

Mr. Guiciione. We could; it has been proposed in the past. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think we have the Forest Service coming in here 
tomorrow. We can ask them about it then. 

Mr. GuiGcLione. Every time we started it, it somewhat boomeranged 
on us. 





The Bureau of Public Roads is active in the 48 States. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are the roadbuilders up there in Alaska and | 
think everything should be done under one head. 

Mr. Guicuione. That situation is complicated by our having to 
program roads into the forest. We got the money for the Seward 
Road but we have to turn it over to the Bureau for maintenance. 

With respect to the Copper River Road which we are building, the 
lower portion of it is within the forest, but we are building it with 
our money; however, when we finish, we turn it over to them for 
maintenance. 

In our thinking, we have to be all Alaskawide. 

Mr. Kirwan. As long as it is all coming under the Interior appro- 
priations bill, I do not see that it makes much difference. Before, 
they had some excuse when they were carried in the Agriculture bill, 
but now they are coming under Interior appropriations and I do not 
see any reason why you, as the roadbuilding agency, do not have it all. 
You are building in the parks. I realize it was separated all of those 
years when Forest Service funds were carried in the Agriculture bill. 
Now, you have charge of operation and maintenance up there; do you 
not ? 

Mr. Guieione. Yes, sir. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF Roaps, ALASKA 


Program and financing 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Major roads " $2,150,000 | $2, 200, 000 2, 213, 000 
2. Local and feeder roads... ............-.-- EF GEE CES 1, 300, 000 , 300, 000 1, 412, 000 
3. Shop facilities.............. adccpnnpaiasdvaak sale -s} 50, 000 


Total obligations 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 8, 625, 000 


Financing: Appropriation ‘ 8, 500, 000 | 3, 500, 000 3, 625, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


* . . | | 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ 279 | 266 260 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._- — 80 96 103 
Average number of all employees 311 297 | 301 
Number of employees at end of year. - sa ele | 397 404 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _. $4, 956 | $5, 478 $5, 578 
Average grade GS-7.8 GS-7.9 GS-7.9 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ‘ $6, 571 $6, 876 $6, 778 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. $1, 400,666 | $1, 276,000 $1, 298, 000 
Positions other than permanent _ : 525, O81 | 663, 000 700, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base _- : 36, 775 | 90, 000 ; 
Payment above basic rates. edad es 462, 478 571, 000 | 602, 000 





Total personal services..- : 2, 425, , 600, 000 | , 600, 000 
02 Travel ~ 62, 425 50, 000 | 50, 000 
03 Transportation of things. -- 67, 50, 000 50, 000 
04 Communication services | 7, 11 6, 000 10, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 07 20, 000 20, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -- ‘ : 3, 3, 000 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services -- - - | 68, 50, 000 | 50, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_. ‘ 150, 238, 000 | 220, 000 
09 Equipment 346, 2 330, 000 315, 000 
10 Lands and structures -- 395, 85¢ 240, 000 394, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - 1, 1, 000 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-. ms oa ae 12, 703 12, 000 12, 000 


9 





Subtotal 4 eves cinidtides = ‘ 3, 560, 330 | 3, 600, 000 3, 725, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - - - . 60, 330 | 100, 000 100, 000 


Total obligations_-_-_.-- : cetacean cere 3, ees 3, 500, 006 3, 625, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


Appropriation | $3, 500, 000 $3, 500, 000 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations). -.-......-- 3, 500, 000 | 3, 500, 000 


—— ——_ —— — 


Mr. Kirwan. I have a couple of questions there. 
Appropriated for 1956 was $3,500,000. You want an increase of 
$125,000. 
BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Insert pages 123 and 125 into the record. 
(The information follows :) 


Analysis by activities 
= —— . 
Adjusted ap- | 
propriation 


| 
Activities Decreases | Base, 1957 | wrote, Increases 
| VO 
| 
| 


— 
1. Major roads-___-_--- ‘ $2, 200,000 }_.....-- | $2,290, 000 
2. Local and feeder roads__-___--- 1, 300, 000 oo eee 1, 300, 000 


$2, 213, 000 $13, 000 
1, 412, 000 112, 000 


WN ot ei __.| 3,500,000 |___-. | 3,500,000 | 3, 625, 000 | 125, 000 





The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $3,625,000, an increase of 
$125,000 over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. This addi- 
tional amount is required to cover increased mileage to be maintained, as well as 
increased costs per mile. 
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The Territory’s highway network under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road 
Commission totaled 3,543.5 miles as of June 30, 1955. A total of 106.4 miles of 
new roadway were added to the system during the fiscal year 1955; 45.3 miles 
were incorporated into municipal limits, military reservations, or abandoned; the 
net increase was 61.1 miles. It is estimated that approximately 150 miles in 1956 
and 100 miles in 1957 will be constructed. The following table reflects the esti- 
mated increase covered by the 1957 estimate: 


Estimate 


June 30, 1956 


June 30, 1957 


Through roads. . eta 
IEE 6 til do dk ctnctctenaeubowiecion aE 
RAN COE cicinscnnaceceniowe saciid derbi akieaeaipaed 





costs 


Miles 

Road — —— guacernegne : 

1956 | 1957 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
| 


Cost per mile 


1956 1957 1955 


F 


. Through roads. .---- 


Summer maintenance 
Winter maintenance - - . 


2. Feeder roads............- 


Summer maintenance. ---| 


$2, 159, 254' $2, 169, 000/$2, 284, 000! 


| 1,050, 832) 1, 055, 000! 1, 147, 000! 
1, 108, 422| 1, 114, 000) 1, 137, 000 
| 991, 203] 


746, 820; 753, 000) 


977 


977 
977 


1, 000, 000) 1,014, 000) 1, 


796, 000! 1, : 


997! 


997 $1, 080\$1, 080/$1, 150 
997; 1,140) 1,140) 1,140 


Winter maintenance -- 


730,076| 741,000! 777, 000! 


445,704) 447, 000) 
284, 372| 294, 000) 


1, 363) 1, 423 
683} 723 


477, 000 ‘ i 
300, 000 


Summer maintenance 
Winter maintenance - -- 


| 50, 000).....--.-- 


4. | °.. | 


4, 075, 000) & 5) 3, 595) 3, 694) 1, 
450, 000) Lat 


"8, 930, 533) 3, 910, 00 


109 
430, 533! 410, 000! 


nN cd 


1, O88 
Deduct other sources_---.-.-- 


3, 625, 000! 3, 543.5! 3,595! 3, 604 


| 3, 500, 000) 3, 500, 000) 


Net total_......- 987; 970 


! Actual cost. 


TERRITORIAL CONTRIBUTION TO MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. What has the Territory contributed to maintenance 
work in each of the last 3 years, and what will they contribute in 1957 ? 

Mr. Guicuione. I will have to insert that information in the record. 

In 1957 we anticipate $450,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would you be good enough to put the information in 
the record for the other 3 years. 

(The information follows:) 


Territorial contribution to maintenance 


$378, 189 | 1956 
430, 533 | 1957 


$410, 000 
450. 000 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COST PER MILE 
Mr. Kirwan. You indicate on page 123 that the cost per mile is 


going up. Why, particularly when you show on page 125 that it 
will be lower in 1956 than it was in 1955? 
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Mr. Guiciione. Frankly, sir, that is because we did not ask for 
enough money last year. We slipped. There is no question about it. 
I am trying to get back this year to the 1955 level and take care of the 
increased mileage. The unit we are asking this year is slightly under 
the 1955 level but is greater than in 1S 56. 

Mr. Kirwan. As long as you told the truth, I think the committee 
is going to do what is right by you this year. I personally think you 
are doing a very, very fine job. 


TRUCK AND AUTO LICENSE REVENUES 


Mr. Jensen. Is the truck license and automobile license covered 
with respect to the road fund ? 

Mr. Guicuione. Yes, sir. <All of the truck, automotive drivers’ 
licenses and gas taxes are now built into a fund which is not entirely 
for highways. The gas tax revenue goes back to road, harbor, and 
airfield improvement in proportion to the amounts that come from 
automobiles, boats, and lana. 

Mr. Jensen. Are the truck licenses raised ? 

Mr. Guiexionr. No, sir, the truck license has not been raised. You 
picked the weak point of the Territor y tax. It should be raised, and 
we believe it will be raised, but when they went to the 5-cent tax, it 
was somewhat of a compromise between the pressure groups in Alask: 
who said that they will take one, but they didn’t want to take both. 

Mr. Jensen. The trucks use a good bit of gas so, in reality, they are 
paying a larger amount into the road fund than they were pr ‘eviously. 
I presume the trucks will use possibly 10 times more gasoline over a 
period of maybe a year than a touring car would. 

Mr. Guieiionr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. So I shall not be too insistent on raising the truck 
license. Of course, I have been cussed and discussed considerably up 
there and I have gotten some mighty mean letters from those truck- 
drivers, but I expected that. W henever we are going to charge any- 
body more than what they are used to paying natur ally they resent it. 
I am very happy to know that greater funds are going into the road 
fund because, certainly, Alaska is no different than any other Terri- 
tory. A Territory, regardless of where it is, cannot be developed with- 
out a good system of roads. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is the Territory building feeder roads such as in the 
Kenai Peninsula ¢ 

Mr. Guieiione. Yes, between $600,000 and $700,000 has been set up 
for such roads, and we know there will probably be another $300,000 
or $400,000 before the season is out. They have already earmarked 

$200,000 for that area 


POPULATION OF THE KENAI PENINSULA 


Mr. Jensen. How many individual farmers are located in the Kenai 
Peninsula, say, within the past 5 years? 

Mr. Guierione. I could get you that figure. 

Mr. Jensen. Supply it for the record. 

Mr. Guieiione. In fact, they have homesteaded on both sides of 
every road we have built, going back 3 or 4 miles into the forest to the 
point where we are scrambling to keep ahead of them to get gravel. 
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Mr. Jensen. I can understand why they would homestead there 
because, certainly, there is great potential there for agriculture. 

Mr. Guieiione. That has been the fastest growing district in 
Alaska. That is why we are paving. ‘The traffic has gotten up over a 
thousand cars a day on the main highway. There are three oil com- 
panies drilling for oil down there. 

(The information follows :) 

There were 355 homesteads in 1950 and estimate 725 homesteads at end of 
1955. The following is quoted from Bureau of Reclamation September 1955 
report on lawing project regarding residential population Kenai Peninsula: 

“The 1950 population of the power market area was approximately 4,080 peo- 
ple. Estimates of the population of 1954 show that an increase of about 90 per- 
cent has taken place in the past 4 years. A rapid rate of increase is expected to 
continue for several years with the 1960 population approaching 14,000.” 

Also, from the same report: “Construction of the peninsula’s highway system 
and its link-up with Anchorage in late 1951 has done more to aid the development 
of the Kenai Peninsula than all other events of the past.” 


FAIRBANKS—-NOME ROAD 


Mr. Jensen. How far are you along with your plans on the road 
from Fairbanks to Nome and also from Anchorage to the point where 
you plan to connect the Anchorage road with the Fairbanks-Nome 
road $ 

Mr. Guie.i0onr. Not too far. We have our pioneer survey starting 
from Fairbanks out toward Nome. We have one project ready to go 
to the Manley Hot Springs area, about 38 miles. 

On the Nome end, where the Territory is furnishing the money, we 
are out ahead with our engineering. Other than that, we have spent 
no money for engineering. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that road a more difficult terrain than part of the 
road from Anchorage? 

Mr. Guiciione. No, they would be similar. It is just that it is 
completely uninhabited country, and it is hard to justify economically. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope you keep on doing the good job that has been 
done on the Alaska Highway over these many years. I could hardly 
believe my ears when I heard the figures that were given for the cost 
of construction of a road through that difficult terrain in comparison 
to what it costs on the mainland, even though it is way up there 
where it costs a lot more money for labor. You certainly know how to 
build roads through difficult terrain. Of course, you have had a lot 
of experience in doing it. This committee has always been liberal in 
appropriating the taxpayers’ money for the building of roads in 
Alaska because of the very fact that you make every dollar go toward 
100 percent of roadbuilding. 

Mr. Guierione. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We were very happy to have you here this afternoon, 
and continue doing the good work up there. 

We will now tiie up the Alaskan Railroad. 


71815—56——26 
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Tue AuAsKA RatLRoap 


Amounts available for obligation 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





$2, 900, 000 $4, 100, 000 | .... 
4, 594, 000 


Appropriation - 
Unobligated b: alance ‘brought forward... 


rebel eee oe ii 7, 494, 000 





Analysis of neiaiieal to -ienitetal fund 


1955 actual [1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Obligations incurred during the year (total transfers to Alaska 
Railroad revolving fund) - ; etalon wie mathe $7, 494, 000 $4, 100, 000 





Transfers above are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - -- ORI PEE 2, 900, 000 4, 100, 000 
Ee ae Sr Ro. a os en io So dh ewSegntnced Ge ee Baie caccesnnens 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Whitman, do you have a prepared statement ¢ 
Mr. Wurrman. Yes, sir; I have a short statement which I should 
like to read. 
RAILROAD OPERATING WITHIN INCOME 


As you undoubtedly know, the railroad is now operating within 
its income. At the end of fiscal 1955 we show net earnings of $2.705,- 
000 after depreciation. For the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year our net stands at $1,075,000 or $210,000 ahead of last year for 
the same period. For this reason the Alaska Railroad will not 
require any appropriations during the current year. 


USE OF EARNINGS FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


We do have two requests to make of this committee: the first 
in connection with a language change in the appropriation act so 
as to clear up any misunderstanding as to the use of railroad earnings 
for capital expenditures. Prior to 1951, the annual appropriation 
acts specifically authorized the expenditure of earnings of the rail- 
road for capital improvements, but at the time the revolving fund 
system of operation for the railroad was inaugurated, this particular 
provision was, for some reason, omitted. Actually, it was not im- 
portant at that time because the railroad was not producing any earn- 
ings. Now that the railroad is supporting itself and showing earn- 
ings some question has been raised as to the propriety of using such 
earnings for capital improvements and it is necessary ‘that the matter 
be clarified in order that the railroad may use such earnings for im- 
provements and betterments which we feel the Congress intended. 


REQUESTED CHANGE OF SALARY LIMITATIONS 


Secondly, we have a request for change in salary limitations to 
allow us to increase the salaries of the Assistant General Manager 
and department heads below the rank of General Manager. This 
salary limitation now stands at $13,000 per year for the Assistant 
General Manager and $11,000 per year for the four department heads 
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affected. These officers have not had a raise in salary since 1951. I 
might add that the salary of the General Manager would not be af- 
fected by any change. 

We are requesting that this limitation be raised to $14,000 per year 
for the Assistant General Manager and $12,500 per year for officers 
below this rank. The Alaska Railroad wage policy has been to fol- 
low the Northern Pacific Railway’s wage increases, plus an Alaska 
differential. In following this policy employees are fast overtaking 
the department heads and with the present across-the-board wage 
increases will put some people within $500 per year of the salary now 
paid the department heads. 

Furthermore, a recent survey board consisting of stateside railroad 
people have recommended an organizational change which, I believe, 
would be beneficial to the railroad but which I feel cannot be suc- 
cessfully acomplished unless there is some differential between the 
various positions under the new organization plan. Favorable con- 
sideration of our request would cost the railroad a maximum of only 
$7,000 per year. 

Considerably more could be said in justifying this request such as 
a comparison between various civil-service positions in Alaska and 
Alaska Railroad officials. As an example, two airport managers 
under the CAA gross more per year than the Comptroller, Chief 
Engineer, Superintendent of Motive Power, and Operating Superin- 
tendent of the Railroad. 

I have charts with me that show salary rate comparisons between 
officials of the Alaska Railroad and the various classification grades 
under civil service. 

Another chart which shows comparison salary increases in Alasks 


between the two types of Government employees. 

With your permission I should like to submit further justifications 
for the record. 

(The information follows :) 


STATEMENT IN REGARD TO ALASKA RATLROAD SALARY LIMITATIONS 


For the past several years the Alaska Railroad has been faced with an in- 
creasingly serious management problem arising from salary limitations in In- 
terior Department appropriation acts which prohibit increases of salaries to its 
top officials below the rank of General Manager. The salaries of these officials 
are administratively determined, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. Recent increases in classified service pay rates, in which Alaska 
Railroad officials cannot share, have changed the problem from a serious to a 
critical one. Classified salaries paid to Federal officials in Alaska exceeded 
Alaska Railroad salaries for positions of similar responsibilities even before 
the last classified pay increase, and now have completely outdistanced them. 

The salary-limitation provision which has created this problem first appeared 
in Interior appropriation acts in 1932. For the 1933 fiscal year it was provided 
that no Alaska Railroad maximum salary, except for the General Manager, could 
exceed $6,000 per annum. During succeeding years the maximum was gradually 
increased until 1950, when, for fiscal year 1951, the maximum salary was estab- 
lished at $11,000, except for 1 Assistant General Manager who could receive 
$13,000 per year. 

These maximums, from which the General Manager was always excepted, have 
remained unchanged since 1951. The pertinent provision in the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1956, reads as follows: 


“Provided, That no one other than the General Manager of said Railroad and one 
Assistant General Manager at not to exceed $13,000 per annum shall be paid an 
annual salary out of said fund of more than $11,000” (39 Stat. 750). 
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The salaries of only five officials on the Alaska Railroad are directly 
affected by the limitations. These are the Assistant General Manager, 
the Superintendent of Operations, the Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Equipment, the Chief Engineer, and the Comptroller. Under the Gen- 
eral Manager these officials operate a railroad property worth well over $100 
million, with 1,600 employees, and bringing in an annual income between $18 
million and $20 million. Under the salary limitations the Assistant General 
Manager can be paid a salary only $100 per year in excess of the first step in 
GS-14 of the Fedcral classified service, while the salaries of the other 4 are kept 
within the limits of GS-12. 

1. These salary limitations prohibit the Alaska Railroad from paying its five 
top officials the salaries they would receive in Alaska if occupying positions of 
similar responsibility in the Federal classified service. 

In 1948 the Secretary of the Interior instituted a salaty policy for Alaska Rail- 
road officials which would give them the same salaries as stateside railroad 
officials in comparable positions, except that Alaska Railroad official salaries 
could not be higher than those of classified Federal employees in Alaska occupying 
positions of similar responsibility. In 1949 the Personnel Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior ruled that the 4 official positions on the Alaska Railroad 
below the rank of Assistant General Manager were equivalent in rank to GS-14 
in the classified service. Under the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1955 the 
salary range of GS-14 in Alaska is $12,900 to $14,244. The $11,000 limitation 
which the 4 top officials named above cannot exceed puts them in a range between 
GS-12 and GS-13. 

2. The five top officials of the Alaska Railroad below the General Manager 
have received no salary increase since 1951, while the salaries of subordinate 
officials have been increased, thus destroying the proper Cifferentials in salaries 
that should exist between these key officials and their subordinates. 

Prior to April 1951 the salaries of top officials below the General Manager 
were close to the $11,000 limitation. In that month rank-and-file employees pre- 
viously paid $2.45 per hour (or its equivalent) or more received a wage in- 
crease of 35 cents per hour, or $728 per year. The $11,000 limitation prevented 
similar increases to top Railroad officials. Thus the salary of the Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager could only be increased by $228 to bring it to the maximum of 
$13,000. The salary of the then Assistant to the General Manager, whose title 
was later changed to Comptroller, could only be increased by $162.24 per year to 
bring it to the applicable $11,000 maximum. Thus rank-and-file employees re- 
ceived increases in the spring of 1951 of from 3 to nearly 5 times as large as the 
Railroad was able to grant to its top officials. 

Since 1951 wages and salaries on the Alaska Railroad have been further in- 
creased in accordance with collective-bargaining agreements with representa- 
tives of employees, but the maximum salary limitations have remained constant 
and so have the salaries of those officials affected by them. Since 1951 such offi- 
cials have been denied increases totaling $327.60 on an annual basis which have 
been established for all other employees. 

Taking the last 41%4 years together the Assistant General Manager has been 
denied increases amounting to $826.80 on an annual basis, which rank-and-file 
employees and subordinate officials have received. Similarly the Superintendent 
of Operations, the Superintendent of Motive Power and Equipment, the Chief 
Engineer, and the Comptroller have been denied increases amounting to nearly 
$900 annually which rank-and-file employees and subordinate officials have re- 
ceived. Pending wage demands now being considered, in accordance with the 
Railroad’s policy of following stateside railroad wage increases, will further re- 
duce the differentials between top officials and their subordinates. This follows 
because these top officials cannot receive increases agreed upon or administra- 
tively adopted for other employees. 

Alaska Railroad employees are largely unionized and for many years their 
wages have been determined in collective bargaining conferences, the results of 
which have been subject to the final approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Stateside railroad managements always try to parallel union wage increases with 
increases to officials that are as good or perhaps even a little better. This is 
a sound management practice which the Alaska Railroad is now completely 
unable to follow. 

As the graph clearly shows, existing salary limitations have resulted in 
steadily decreasing salary differentials between top officials and their subordi- 
nates. Pending wage increases resulting from current negotiations and ad- 
ministrative action can result in some officials receiving identical or almost 
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identical salaries with those of their immediate subordinates. The incentive to 
aspire to top management positions is thus being steadily weakened. 

3. While key officials of the Alaska Railroad have received no salary in- 
ereases since 1951, the salaries of their official counterparts in other Federal 
agencies in Alaska have steadily increased. 

In October of 1951 Congress increased classified salaries effective as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1952 by 10 percent with a minimum increase of $300 
per annum and a maximum increase of $800 per annum. In Alaska these in- 
ereases were further increased by reason of the 25-percent cost-of-living dif- 
ferential applicable in Alaska. In Alaska these classified increases therefore 
ranged from $375 to $1,000 per annum. 

The Federal Employees Salary Increases Act of 1955 increased classified 
rates by 7% percent, with a somewhat smaller percentage increase for GS-17 
and no increase for GS-18. The resulting increase for GS-14, which is the 
grade which the Personnel Division of the Department of the Interior has de- 
termined to be comparable to the 4 top Alaska Railroad positions below the 
Assistant General Manager, amounted to $900 per year in Alaska with the 25- 
percent differential included. 

Thus during a 4%4-year period when tep Alaska Railroad official salaries have 
not been increased, the salary of positions in GS—14 in Alaska have been increased 
by $1,900 per year and the salaries of positions in grade GS-15 have increased 
by $2,012 per annum. 

4. A great many Federal officials in Alaska, in agencies other than the Alaska 
Railroad, now receive salaries far in excess of the $11,000 limitation applicable 
to all Railroad positions below the Assistant General Manager. 

A comparison of Alaska Railroad official salaries with those payable in other 
Federal agencies in Alaska is included in tables 1, 2 and 3. 

In the Civil Aeronautics Administration office in Anchorage, Alaska, there 
are 32 classified positions, the annual salaries of which exceed $11,000. The 
salaries of 8 of these positions exceed $13,000. The assistant to the regional 
administrator receives $1,244 per year more than the Assistant General Manager 
of the Alaska Railroad. Seven other CAA positions are higher paid than the 
Assistant General Manager. These positions are regional attorney, Chief Air- 
ways Flight Inspector, Chief, Aviation Safety Division, Supervisory Civil Engi- 
neer, Supervisory Electronics Engineer, Supervisory Airways Operations Spe- 
cialist, and the Director, Alaska Air Terminals. 

The CAA supervisory civil engineer receives $3,244 per year more than the 
Chief Engineer in charge of track, roadway, bridges, and building on the Alaska 
Railroad. The CAA regional attorney receives $2,169 per year more than the 
4 key Alaska Railroad officials below the Assistant General Manager, the CAA 
medical officer $1,581 more, the supervisory personnel officer $237.50 more, the 
Anchorage airport manager $1,581 more, and the Fairbanks airport manager 
$775 more. 

Table 2 shows classified administrative salaries now paid in the district engi- 
neers office at Elmendorf Air Force Base as compared with Alaska Railread 
official salaries. The Chief, Engineering Division, and the Chief, Construction 
Division receive $4,187.50 more per year than the Chief Engineer of the Alaska 
Railroad and $2,187.50 more than the assistant general manager. Four assistant 
resident engineers receive from $237.50 to $1,581 more than the Chief Engineer 
of the Alaska Railroad. The Chief, Legal Branch, the supply officer and the 
real estate officer each receive $237.50 more than the four key Alaska Railroad 
positions below the assistant general manager. There are 23 positions in this 
office, each of which rates an annual salary in excess of $11,000. 

The Bureau of Land Management has four classified positions with annual 
salaries in excess of $11,000. 

The Alaska Road Commission has 8 such positions, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has 2, and the Office of the Governor of Alaska has 1. 

Other Federal agencies in Alaska will show a similar official salary situation 
when compared with the Alaska Railroad. 

5. The fact that the 25-percent differential in Alaska is not included in gross 
income for tax purposes makes the inequities illustrated above all the more 
glaring. 

In 1953 the Bureau of Internal Revenue ruled that the Alaskan 25-percent 
cost-of-living differential was not a part of gross revenue for Federal income-tax 
purposes. This decision was made retroactive to 1951. As a result, a great 
many Federal officials in Alaska not only receive salaries far in excess of those 
which the Alaska Railroad can pay, but have a very substantial income-tax 
advantage as well. 
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6. Top official salaries on the Alaska Railroad are not in proper relation to 
Alaska’s high living cost. 

As a result of the Alaska Railroad salary limitations, top officials of the 
railroad are in effect receiving no cost-of-living differential at all. It is com- 
pletely unfair to these officials and to the railroad itself that there should be such 
a large discrepancy in the cost-of-living allowances made for officials and for 
those who work for them. The Alaska Railroad cannot and does not intend to 
try to equal stateside railroad official salaries plus a cost-of-living differential. 
Even the so-called supergrades in some instances would not accomplish that. 
But the railroad should be permitted to pay salaries equivalent to what other 
Federal officials in Alaska receive, including their cost-of-living differential. 

7. A survey team which included high officials of stateside railroads made a 
careful study of the operation of the Alaska Railroad in 1953 and included in its 
report a condemnation of existing salary limitations. According to this report: 

“A major problem is faced by the Alaska Railroad each time it becomes 
necessary to recruit a competent department head. The statutory limitations 
of $11,000 on salaries below the position of Assistant General Manager appears 
to be unrealistic in view of the cost of living in Anchorage. Also the present 
limit is below the starting salary of $12,000 in civil service grade GS-14.” The 
report further recommended that appropriate action be taken to secure author- 
ity for an increase in the salaries of the Assistant General Manager, General 
Superintendent, Chief Engineer, Comptroller and Chief Purchasing, contracting 
and property officer. 

8 The abolition of existing salary limitations imposed on the Alaska Railroad 
would aid in the recruitment of additional officials when existing positions become 
vacant. 

The problem of recruiting competent successors will be very difficult unless 
the present scale can be raised. 

It should be noted here that while Alaska Railroad officials are carried on 
the payroll at hourly rates for payroll purposes, no overtime is allowed. These 
officials are supervising a continuous operation and are on call 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, whenever required, without additional pay. 

The Alaska Railroad is a business enterprise. The present administration 
is trying to run it on business principles. 

The annual cost of normal salary increases to a few key officials is not large 
compared with total payroll expense. There is no adequate reason for believ- 
ing that Congress would not change the present salary policy, if provided the 
full facts, and if presented with an opportunity to act on this problem by itself. 
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TABLE 1 
CAA REGIONAL OFFICE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Position title Location Grade Salary ' 


Assistant to regional administrator..........-- .----| Anchorage.....-. GS-14... $14, 243 75 
Regional attorney : ‘ : sie mee GS-14... 13, 168. 7 
Medical officer (aviation medicine) aces aca . GS-13... 12, 581 25 
Regional executive assistant - a iced detainuuitiidchadinwnalt een 12, 900. 00 
Chief, Budget and Mans ageme nt Branch a SI oS 8 GS-13 11, 237. 530 
Supervisory general supply officer (Chief, Supply al a lUllCU 11, 237. 50 
Management Branch). 
Supervisory personne! officer (Branch Chief)........-.|..--- ties i GS-13_. 
Chief Airways Flight Inspector. ---- Miaotisdea oa ae GS-14. 
Alrplane pons (airways flight inspector) ...-- ws ieidansiean / TERS GS-13... 
anna GS-13 
GS-13 
whe .--| GS-13 
Chief, Aviation ‘Safety ‘Division... ; G8-14 
Chief, General Safety Branch. es ibis E uty . GS-13 
Chief, Air Carrier Safety Branch. ae : Pra GS-13 
Deputy Chief, Air Carrier Safety Branch. a Aa p GS-13 
Civil engineer (Chief, Airports Division) --- 2 eine GS-13... 
Supervisory civil engineer (Chief, P. and 8. Division) -|.....do-..... GS-14 
Civil engineer (Chief, P. and 8S. Establishment |-.---. . ; GS-13... 
Branch). 
Civil engineer (Chief, P. and 8S. Maintenance Branch) -| j 7” ....-| GS-13 
Supervisory electronic engineer (general) ......--- a os GS-13 
| ER Sa a, a> os 7 cf G8-14 
Do.-_-- 7 i oO ae oe GS8-13__. 
Supervisory airw: ays operations specialist (Division |_....do.---.-- sic -| GS-14... 
hief). 
Supervisory airways operations specialist (Deputy |--....do-............-...} G&-13-- 
Division Chief). | 
Supervisory airways operations specialist (Branch |.....do----..--- GS-13 
Chief). 
itil ats cals ER GS-13 
Airways operations ‘specialist (Atr-Defense liaison) _ - : atria GS-13-- 
cae ais atone _..| Fairbanks... GS-13 
Director, Alaska air terminals_..__-__- ink ..-| Anchorage -.-. GS-14_. 
Airport manager..............-- tod citchh any Seucleae drain do... ewes .| GS-13... 
Ss, cinsies cies te ‘ -| Fairbanks....__- GS-13 


1 All above salaries include 25-percent cost-of-living allowance 


TABLE 2 


DISTRICT ENGINEERS, ALASKA MAIN OFFICE AT ELMENDORF AFB 





Position title Location Grade 


Chief, Engineering Division. - - cn Headquarters__.......| GS-15 
Assistant Chief, Engineering Division pigicuideriann aii do ee 
Chief, Design Branch ; =e do Siisiatraceaiaal ne 
Branch Chiefs, E ngineering Division (5e ac h) do ...-.-| GS-13 

a . __.| Elmendorf AFB......| GS-13 

Do-- see lh ...| Fort Richardson.__...| GS-13 

Do ....--| Ladd AFB............| G8-13 

Do Eielson AFB : GS-13 
Chief, Construction Division. ___-- iiahie Headquarters .-| GS-15 
Assistant Chief, Construction Division_...-----------|----.4 ‘ GS-13 
Project engineers (3 each) cia ote ‘ie 7 ee 
Resident engineers (3 each). -.........................- a ...| GS-13 
Executive assistant ioe Mebivnmaca’ > g m. ‘ GS-13 
Chief, Legal Branch_.-_.....-- i = ; .| GS-13 
Supply officer ‘ ' : : ; GS-13 : 
Real-estate officer i .| GS-13_.... 








1 Steps vary according to length of service with the Federal Government, $11,237.50 to $12,5 
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TABLE 3 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


| 


Position title Location * Grade 


Cadastral engineer___....._._- " . s<ccoccecee--| AnGhorage _| GS-13____- $12, 312. 50 
Area forestry officer____- = . ib cu uivcich miso aiden Se ; 12, 581. 25 
Area lands and mineral officer. ______. ele ia cog. iasinileeetinaeieaca 12, 043. 75 
Adjudicator (attorney) Sac haat sl copa S | 11, 775. 00 





ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


Commissioner of roads__.........____- | Juneau See lll $15, 187. 50 
Chief engineer ie ¥ do... . 1S-15__. 14, 850. 00 
I eh hie Anchorage........-...| GS | 12, 900. 00 





FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE REGIONAL OFFICE 


Regional director os : Pe awe Een de Ok _| Juneau 3, 706. 20 
Assistant regional director __- SRR eee es CELT Rane ee 18 , 775. 00 





GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Secretary of Territory of Alaska...................-.- | Juneau 


Mr. Wuirman. Regardless of the statistics in this matter, basically, 
our reason for making this request is that the men affec ted are good 
men and are deserving of a raise in pay. 

I will certainly be glad to attempt to answer any questions you 
may have concerning either of these two requests or the railroad in 
general. 


POSITIONS AFFECTED BY CHANGE IN SALARY LIMITATION 


Mr. Kirwan. While we are on that request, there is only one As- 
sistant General Manager ? 

Mr. Wnirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many others are there? 

Mr. Wuirman. Our plan is to raise 2 of them to $12,500 and 3 of 
them to $12,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. That would be a total of five? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir; 4 and 1. 

Mr. Kirwan. You intend to raise five, then, which includes the 
Assistant General Manager? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir; and one new position which we intend to 
make if we are able to make our reorganization, 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the new position ? 

Mr. Wurirman. He will be a general superintendent, and we will 
cut off one position so that there will be very little change moneywise. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are giving power to him instead 
of money; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Pretty much so. I would like to put all of the 
operating group under one head and the administrative group under 
another head. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you are cutting out one position ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan, Installing him in that position will give power and 
authority but there will not be much change in money ? 
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Mr. Wuirman. There should be some little differential in the salary 
that he gets and the salary of the men he bosses. 


ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. Will there be any savings in the money previously ap- 
propriated for the Seward Portage improvements ? 
: ’ 
Mr. Wuirman. We hope so. 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 135 into the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING FUND 


Operation and maintenance 


istimated receipts, 1956___- ___. $16, 200, 000 
pO ne 


The following table indicates the result of operations for 1955 and the esti- 
mates for 1956 and 1957: 


Operating revenues and expenses 





1955 actual 1956 estimate 


Revenues: 
Rail line $18, 054, 539 $15, 896, 000 
Other operations. __- 459. G18 304, 000 


Total revenues 514, 157 6, 200, OOF 
Expenses: 


Rail line ~ 5, 332, 709 14, 235, 000 13, 360, 000 
Other operations_.........-.- a ‘ 475, 453 | 305, 000 2 00 


Total expenses__-_._- ’ sil eee 5, 808, 162 14, 540, 000 3, 642, 000 


Net earnings... __- L ee be bess s 2.705, 995 1, 660, 000 , 558, 000 


DECREASE IN RBVENUES FOR FISCAL YEARS 1956 AND 1957 


Mr. Kirwan. You say on page 133 that installation of a military 
petroleum pipeline and a decrease in civilian construction in the area 
will cause lower revenues in 1956 and 1957. From figures on page 
135, there will be reduction in net revenues of about $1 million in these 
years. Why was the committee not told that there might be less and 
less need for the railroad when you were asking for big improvement 
outlays in the last several years? 

Mr. Wuirman. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Kirwan. You were not here? 

Mr. Wurrman. That is correct. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PIPELINE 


Mr. Kirwan. Had you been here, do you think you would have ad- 
vised that the Defense Department was going to do a lot of its own 
work and take the revenue away from the railroad? 

Mr. Wuirman. The Government POL is quite a slice of our traffic. 

Mr. Kirwan. As head of the railroad, do you think it is worth the 
price to put in a petroleum pipeline? You have cars, do you not? 

Mr. Wuirman. As head of the railroad, I can certainly answer that. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The Government has already invested in a few of 
those oil tanks, have they not? 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I can see where in private industry they may save a 
few dollars by putting in the pipeline if they started in a new place. 
I am not condemning this on that particular score. However the Gov- 
ernment has an investment and a heavy investment in the railroad. 
Here you are with a new track, new road, and new engines. You have 
tank cars to haul that oil, and yet the Army has come in and built a 
pipeline. I will bet you there is no private industry in the country 
that would build a pipeline if they already had the transportation 
system and the things to go with it to operate that. Do you know of 
any that would do it ? 

Mr. Wuirman. I agree with that 100 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not know why the Defense Department would 
want to spend a fortune up there of the t: ixpayers’ money when you 
already can handle the situation, and it is Government money w hich 
is involved, taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Wuirman. I do not know what the reasons were. Looking 
at it from the railroad’s standpoint, it hardly ie necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. It does not seem necessary, and I am speaking now 
as a railroader. 

I worked in the oil fields at Bakersfield, Calif., in my youth, and I 
spent most of my lifeonarailroad. I cannot see the necessity of them 
going up there to build this huge pipeline when you already have 
operating facilities up there that can handle it. 

Mr. Wuirman. I might say this, Mr Kirwan, that our estimate for 
the coming fiscal year in revenues will probably be low for the reason 
that the Army’s pipeline which started functioning in September 
functioned pretty well until the freezing weather hit and they are 
having some engineering trouble. 

Mr. Kirwan. And they fall back on you. 

Mr. Wuirman. Yes, sir, and we are handling all of the engineering. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you have to keep that investment ; you cannot 
sell it; you have to keep that there for the Defense people. 

Mr. Wurrman. We have to keep our men available. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is where the tremendous expenses comes in what 
is charged up to the railroad. I do not approve of it and it should 
not be allowed. 

Mr. Wuirman. I would venture to say that our revenues for this 
year, now that the pipeline is having engineering difficulty, will 
probably be about the same as last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since the defense end of it has gotten into Alaska, 
they have been down here every year except the ‘last year hollering 
about how you should expand that railroad. 

Now that you have gone to the expense of expanding the railroad 
and putting in a good railroad, and you are going to do a good job 
of operating it the same defense outfit comes also and wants to put 
the skids under it. You are going to go into the red if they take this 
revenue away from you. 

Mr. Wurman. We will give them a good wrestle. 
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Mr. Kirwan. If they take the business away from you and you 
have all of your men and equipment standing by up there waiting 
for the pipeline to freeze up—— 

Mr. Wuirman. That would be particularly bad. 

Mr. Jensen. I might just say that I agree perfectly with the chair 
man and the superintendent of the railroad that it looks like a double 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money when they build that pipeline. 
I think maybe it would be well if the Army would just hold their 
operations in abeyance until war comes again, which I hope will 
never come. I would recommend to the Army that they just hold 
the project in abeyance, even though they have the pipeline in, rather 
than being in competition with another tax supported project such 
as the Alaska Railroad. I would suggest that they just plug that 
line until such time as we again get into an emer gency, which I hope 
will not be in the lifetime of any of us or our children. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT 


Mr. Kirwan. The latest GAO report on the railroad indicated that 
the railroad has been operating at a loss on the following: 
. Dormitories. 
2. Mess houses. 
3. Seward dock facilities. 
Terminal charges on interline mail. 

Have you corrected each of these things ? 

Mr. Wurrman. On the dormitories, since that report was made, we 
have closed up one dormitory in Anchorage. Next spring we will 
close up the dormitory at Seward. 

We are in the process now of putting out bids to see if we cannot 
get rid of the dormitory at Fairbanks, and we believe by next year 
we will be on a break-even basis with the dormitories. 

On the mess halls, since I have been there, we have decreased the 
number of section messes from 19 to 9, and on these we think that we 
will probably not quite break even this year but give us 2 years and 
we will probably have them eliminated. 

What was the other one? 

Mr. Kirwan. Seward dock facilities. 

Mr. Wurirman. In the handling of mail that is a rather bad one 
because we are not the prime contractor. The Alaska Steamship Co. 
made a contract which will run until 1958, and we gave them a price 
over the Seward dock, and I do not see how we can raise that, so long 
as the contract is still in force. We are, however, going into a setup 
with Alaska Steamship Co. to handle mail in containers which we 
think will decrease the cost of handling mail sufficiently so that we 
will get to a break-even basis. You may be interested in looking at 
one of these pictures 

The purpose of going into some sort of a container program would 
be to overcome the expense of operation at the Seward dock. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is very good. 


ENTRANCE TO MCKINLEY PARK 


What are you doing about the McKinley Park road entrance? 
Mr. Guiciione. It comes into the new depot there. 
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We cross the river twice. There was an argument as to which side 
we would stay on. 

Mr. Kirwan. At the time we were up there, we waded across it. 

Mr. Guiciionr. We have permanent bridges up there now, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How are they doing with the hotel ? 

Mr. Wuirman. Last year, not counting depreciation, I believe the 
manager—and this is certainly his guess—lost around $5,000. It is 
a fellow named Hanson. He has done a very good job. 

Mr. Kirwan. If he only lost that much money, he did a good job. 

Mr. Covtrer. There is also a cost of heating in the wintertime. 
This is a National Park Service responsibility and I haven’t the exact 
figures, but the winter heating cost was the biggest loss and that was 
the difficulty. 

Mr. on AN. Have you done anything at all with that ? 

Mr. Couurer. He has done a good job. 

Mr. Kirwan. If he knew a little bit about handling the public or 
getting some money out of them 

Mr. Courter. I think the road Mr. Ghiglione is going to build up 
there will have a good bit of effect on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is there much tourist trade up there ? 

Mr. Wuirman. In the summer, yes, but I think it will improve a 
great deal as our roads improve. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do we have any of our passenger boats going into 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Wuirman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think we have done all right. 


LANGUAGE PROVISION 


With respect to the language, now, I cannot promise you anything 
because the General Accounting Office still thinks there is a basic law 
that you will violate if you go back to the way you were working. 
Their claim is that you are violating the law. 

Mr. Wurman. One of our pr -oblems in differentiating between 

capital improvement and operating expenses with almost ev verything, 
such as a new bridge, is this: If you put in a portion of it, a portion 
is capital and a portion is operating expense, so it would make it 
rather hard, I believe, to separate them, although we certainly see no 
reason why we could not give you a list each year of the things we 
foresee that we would want to do. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed having you here this afternoon and we 
will make every effort to see that we can do what is right and proper 
with the Alaska Railroad. 


Vircin IsuAnps 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. Governor, do you 
have a prepared statement ? 

Governor Gorpon. No, I have no statement, Congressman. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see your request for next year is just the same as 
it was for the past year. 

Governor Gorpon. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you are doing a good job down there, and I 
think you are getting off on the right foot. 
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Governor Gorvon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean that with sincerity because I am pretty close 
to the islands, and people come along and tell me that you are making 
every effort to doa good job down there. 

If you would like to make a statement we would like to hear it, 
Governor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Governor Gorpon. I do want to make a statement, because I know 
of your interest in the islands, and I think it would be to the interest 
of the islands for me to do so. 

We feel the finances of the islands are handled better under the 
organic act than they were under the deficit appropriation method. 
I am sure that you are familiar with the reasons why that is a fact. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think when they have their own organic act they 
do a better job. 


WATER SITUATION 


Governor Gorpon. I want to tell you, because of your interest in 
the water situation, that we are trying to solve it. First, we are pres- 
ently in the process of getting a tanker which will haul about 1,800,000 
gallons of water, and to use it as our own tanker to haul water pre- 
liminary to a report that is expected within the next month or so 
from the Gibbs-Hill engineering firm as to what we should do on a 
permanent basis. 

Regardless of what the decision will be we feel that we will need 
this interim tanker which will also serve as a fine storage facility 
in the amount which I have indicated. 

The Navy is seemingly willing to haul water for us, but it is going 
to cost us some money this year as compared with previous years. We 
feel the tanker would be a good investment for us in a long term basis. 

Mr. Krrwan. You say this will provide 1,800,000 gallons of storage ¢ 

Governor Gorpvon. Yes, 1,800,000 gallons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any other problems down there besides 
water? 

PUBLIC WORKS AND HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Governor Gorpon. Well, of course, we have the public works prob- 
lem. The roads are bad. We are working on them, but it is a slow 
and gradual process. 

Then we have the housing problem. I think we need and will get 
additional low-rent houses. There is a basic need for building codes, 
sanitation codes and laws that will give us the power to eliminate or 
condemn some of the low-standard houses that are now in existence 
there. As people migrate to the islands from surrounding islands 
they will occupy the substandard houses. If that continues we will 
never get rid of them. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will never get rid of them. 

Governor Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have a nice housing project down there now. 

Governor Gorpon. Yes, Pearson Gardens. 

Mr. Kirwan. You should have more of them. 

Governor Gorpon. Yes, we should have more of them. We had 
some 14 or 15 families in Pearson Gardens who had to be removed 
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because their bracket of income was raised. We also need housing 
for the middle-income group. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has Charlie Claunch secured a house down there yet? 

Governor Gorpon. Yes; he is living on a hill up near the airport. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is he getting a house there now! 

Governor Gorpon. It is a government house. I made him head of 
the insular division which is now occupying the house that he should 
be living in. 1 told Charlie it was up to him to get this house for 
occupancy. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would make every effort to get him into a better 
house than he is in. 

Governor Gorpon. He just moved, and he is in a nice house near the 
airport. I want to have him in the home usually occupied by the 
government secretary on Government Hill. 

Mr. Kirwan. He is your secretary and he ought to be up there. 

Governor Gorpon. The Insular Division is keeping that house. I 
appointed Charlie as acting head of the Insular Department and I 
told him that it was up to him to move that Department out and to 
move in there himself. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very good. 

Publie works comes under your organic act down there? 

Governor Gorpon. Yes. The Federal Government is finishing up 
the 10- or 11-year program it had in operation. We are doing most of 
itnow. That is inthe Department of Public Works. 


HOSPITALS AND SCHOOLS 


Mr. Kirwan. How are the hospitals and schools doing down there? 

Governor Gorpon. I am planning to call a special session of the 
legislature when I go back to make some appropriations for public- 
works projects. 

Among them is another school in Frederiksted. We have had 2 
or 3 schools built and in operation. We have 2 hospitals and a clinic, 
and our hospitals are good. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a nice hospital. 

Governor Gorpon. Yes, it is a nice hospital. 

We have trouble with personnel. I do not have enough personnel 
available. The doctors that we have are all excellent doctors, but we 
could use some more. In fact, we reached out the other day and got 
a psychiatrist, and you know how hard it is to get a psychiatrist. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had a nice staff when I was down there last 
November. 

Governor Gorpon. Yes, it is still a nice staff. 


LOCAL BUDGET 


Mr. Kirwan. If you have prepared an estimate of what your budget 
will be under your organic act this year, please send it up for the 
Committee files. 

Governor Gorpon. We will send it up for the record. It is in the 
process of being made up now. 

The budget of the past year is a little bit out of line in that there 
were two departments which were operating on the budget of the 
year before. Due to some mixup before I got there they are running 
in the red, and I will have to ask for additional appropriations at the 
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proposed special session of the legislature to carry them through the 
fourth quarter. At the next session of the legislature we will have our 
own budget ready at that time, which will take care of the ensuing 
fiscal year, and I will send you a copy of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, send us a copy. 

I am very glad that. you are getting along down there so well with 
the people. I mean that since rely. I have a number of friends down 
there and they all report that you are doing a very good job, and 
they like it and they like you. 

Governor Gorvon. I am glad of that, Mr. Congressman, because 
we both like people, and we have worked with people all of our lives. 

Mr. Kirwan. When they speak kindly of a human it is very nice 
especially when you are Governor down there. 

So, Governor, all I want to do is congratulate you on the fact that 
you are doing a good job, and to wish you a safe journey back to the 
Virgin Islands. 

Governor Gorpon. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Fenton. This is the first opportunity that I have had of meet- 
ing the Governor, and I see that he is very much interested in the 
islands. 


POPULATION OF IBLANDS 


What is the population down there now, Governor ? 

Governor Gorpon. It is around 27,000. 

Mr. Fenton. 27,000? 

Governor Gorpon. Yes. 

I heard that population matter discussed before two congressional 
committees that were down there recently, and it varied from 22,000 


to 27,000. 
I think, however, that there are always from 35,000 to 40,000 
people on the islands, which of course includes visitors. 


HOSPITALS AND HEALTH RECORD 


That comes back to the hospital matter which you mentioned, Con- 
gressman Kirwan. We are very jealous of our health record down 
there, and we think it is one of the most important things to consider 
in terms of the departmental obligation, not only as far as the health 
of the continued residents of the islands, but of the visitors who come 
to the islands. We have to be ina position to take care of them when 
they come there as there are no privately owned hospitals on the 
islands, 

Mr. Fenton. I am very much interested in that. 

Governor Gorvon. There are no privately owned hospitals there. 
We cannot lift the standard of health too high for the Virgin Islanders 
themselves, but also for the visitors because tourism is suc +h an integral 
part of our economy. Were we to have conditions there that would 
contribute or be conducive of illness, visitors would not come to the 
Virgin Islands, but presently we have a high standard of health and 
medical care. We have good physicians and good surgeons and no 
present fear about health conditions. 

Within the first week after I arrived in the islands I received a 
letter from a retired military officer concerning his wife’s illness. 
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She had taken sick while on a cruise ship, and within a few minutes 
he stated that she was under an oxygen tent at the hospital and was 
given the finest medical care that could be given to anyone. Presently 
she is recuperating in Chicago, as I remember. He said, “I will for- 
ever be grateful to the medical staff of the islands because otherwise 
my wife would probably not have lived.” 

Mr. Fenton. How many hospitals do you have in the Islands? 

Governor Gorpon. We have a hospital in St. Thomas, one in St. 
Croix, and we have a clinic in Frederiksted on St. Croix. 


PEARSON GARDENS CLINIC 


We are being pressed by Pearson Gardens to man their clinic under 
the Federal Housing regulations, but we do not have the necessary 
personnel at the present time, and we might have difficulty recruiting 
them. 

Mr. Fenton. What institution wants you to man their clinic? 

Governor Gorpon. Federal Housing has a clinic ready in Pearson 
Gardens, which is a low-rent housing project on the island of St. 
Thomas. They have a clinic just about completed, and they want us 
to man it with a staff which we select. 

Mr. Fenton. How many units are there in that housing project ? 

Governor Gorpon. I would not want to hazard a guess on it, but 
there are several hundred families living in that particular facility. 
We do not have the staff to man that clinic presently. 

Further answering your question, we do have a clinic also over on 
St. John. We have a Dr. Peterson in charge there now. We have just 
recently been able to secure his services. Mr. Lawrence Rockefeller 
wrote me a letter which I saw the day before I left, in which he ex- 
pressed interest in that clinic, and in which he also inquired as to the 
cost for furnishing some equipment, including a jeep or something to 
give the medical officer some means of transportation over the island, 
so we feel rather happy about it. 


HOSPITAL BED CAPACITY 


Mr. Fenton. What is the bed capacity of the hospital on St. 
Thomas? 

Governor Gorpon. It is approximately 108 there. 

Mr. Fenton. And of the two hospitals on St. Croix? 

Governor Gorpon. I think it is 60 beds in Christiansted and about 
12 beds in the clinic in Frederiksted. If they are seriously ill, they 
can be moved from Frederiksted over to Christiansted, the main 
hospital. 

Mr. Fenton. Are the hospital beds pretty well filled up ? 

Governor Gorvon. According to the late statistics, I see that they 
run around 95 or something like that on an average the year-round 
in St. Thomas. I think last month there were some 1,300 visitors to 
the clinics. 

Mr. Fenton. How many doctors are there on the islands? 

Governor Gorvon. I think we have 27 on the whole staff in all of 
the islands. Most of them are specialists. We are trying to get some 
general practitioners there. Dr. Anduze recently communicated with 
Dr. Johnson in Santa Monica in the hopes of getting him there as 
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a general practitioner. There are no doctors on the islands who are 
not on the hospital staffs. 

Mr. Fenron. They run the three hospitals 

Governor Gorpon. Yes; they run the three hospitals. We could 
use some more doctors if we could get them. 

Mr. Fenron. We are very much interested in that new hospital 
because I think the committee had something to do with it. 

Governor Gorpon. You just built it, did you not 4 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Governor Gorpon. We checked the figures the other day, and we 
found 25 percent of our clinical patients are what we call British 
Virgin Islanders. You see, they come in on 29-day passes and they 
come in to work, to which there is no objection because we need them 
as a labor pool. When they get sick there is no other place to go 
except to our hospitals, and they constitute 25 percent of the visitors 
Last Friday over 40 percent of the people in the hospital were from 
the British islands. 


MORBIDITY RATE 


Mr. Fenton. What is your morbidity rate right now / 

Governor Gorpon. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Fenrvon. What is the prevailing illness there / 

Governor Gorpon. I suppose they would run along the vsual lines, 
appendectomies, births, common colds, heart conditions, and a few 
tubercular cases. There is a low incidence of venereal disease, in fact 
very low among the Virgin Islanders, if any. 

Mr. Fenron. The tuberculosis rate is down / 

Governor Gorpon. Yes. In fact, we picked up both of the cases | 


vear from British Virgin Islanders. We have a dedicated stall, an 
we are proud of that fact. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mr. Fenron. How is the mental illness down there / 

Governor Gorpon. Well, that is not very high. We have a mental 
ward over on St. Thomas, but most of those patients are brought to 
St. Elizabeths, I understand, here in Washington. 

We hope that with this psychiatrist that we are going to eliminate 
some of that, because if it 1s in the early stages, and it is just an emo 
tional upset maybe this psychiatrist can help us out. 

Mr. Fenron. You have eliminated that retention ward for men- 
tul cases? 

Governor Gorpon. Yes. 


CONDITION OF JAIL ON ST. THOMAS 


I just wish I could eliminate some of those jail cells that they have 
there, too. That has been my feeling. You know, I am strongly of 
the opinion that when men are emotionally disturbed to the extent 
that they get into trouble or commit crime that we do not help them 
by putting them in places which are not fit for human beings. 

Mr. Fenron. You have such a place ? 

Governor Gorpon. According to the standard that I have followed 
here in the prison field, yes. 
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I have visited the old fort in St. Thomas, and it was raining that 
day, and I did see a great deal. Men were walking around bare- 
footed, and it was raining. There was no cover over a portion of it. 
They could get in their cells but they stood there bare-footed. 

Mr. Fenvon. What is the population of that particular institu- 
tion ? 

Governor Gorpon. There were about 15 in there. There was not 
the right kind of segregation according to age groups. I do not 
know the crimes of all of them. 

I talked to one boy who looked like he was about 16 years of “a 

and he had stolen something, and he was there awaiting trial. I do 
not think a 16-year-old boy should be in a cell with older men. 

Mr. Fenton. I would suggest a special report on that particular 
phase of the Governor’s jur isdiction. 

Governor Gorpon. I will tell you, Dr. Fenton, I was in hopes that 
some day that whole fort would be declared a monument and we 
would have to move all of these facilities out of there and actually 
use it as part of the Park Service, because it does not cost very much 
io build new cell blocks. There are no desperate criminals over there. 
They are merely routine cells. In fact, I could break out of the prison 

Richmond, as old as I am. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Fenron. I was interested in your statement about the supply 
of water. A few years ago when we were down there you had a water 
problem then. Has it improved any / 

Governor Gorvon. I think it has improved some because new 
houses have been built, and they have their own cisterns, but basically 
the water problem has not been solved. We hope in this new report 
a at we will get that we will have a final solution, and T think it will 

be distillation, because they tell me that there is only one place where 
you could possibly build a reservoir, and that is in Turpentine Run, 
because it is the only place where there is any kind of a stream. The 
engineers stated that from the first testing to the first breaking of the 
ground, to the building of the reservoir, you can figure on at least 
10 years. So, that is almost eliminated as any immediate relief, even 
assuming that it would be the final relief, which I question seriously. 

Mr. Fenron. You did have a geological survey down there some 
time ago. I thought they might come up with an answer. 

Governor Gorpon. We have had several surveys, but very few posi- 
tive conclusions. 

We let a contract some months ago to Gibbs & Hill Corp. to review 
all of those contracts and come up with a final answer. They 
promised to come up with a report in a month, but we are looking to 
this boat as a standby facility, in spite of their report, whatever it is, 
because it will be several years before their recommendations can be 
put into effect. 

Mr. Jensen. Governor, I am glad to see you before the committee. 
This is the first time you have appeared before the committee; is it 
not ¢ 

Governor Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I visited the Virgin Islands. It is a very interesting 
place. I visited there several years ago, and I am sure that the eco- 
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nomic condition of the islands has been improved considerably over 
the past few years. 

The Governor who preceded you was a very good friend of mine, 
and I hold him in the highest esteem. 

You are asking for the same amount that you received in the fiscal 
year 1956 for running your office. I just arrived in the committee 
room, and I do not know what questions have been asked of you up 
to this time. Have you made a statement on any other matters per- 
taining to the islands? 


VIRGIN ISLANDS BUDGET 


Governor Gorvon. This budget is more or less fixed by the organic 
act itself. There is no latitude whatsoever in it. It is merely a salary 
budget. 

Mr. Jensen. You at this time are not aware of what the budget 
will request for activities in the islands? 

Governor Gorvon. No; lam not. They are in the process of making 
it up now. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you propose to come back again after the budget 
has been submitted ¢ 

Governor Gorpon. No; I do not have to. Our budget is made up 
of local revenue plus the matching funds received under the organic 
act, and all of that is controlled by the local legislature and the De- 
partment of the Interior. It is not necessary for us to come back 
before the congressional committees, according to the organic act. 
Just what that budget will be I cannot say. 

I know from the needs of the islands we can use all of the funds 
that will be available under the matching process as well as the 
“double 1” funds which amount to nearly $2 million a year. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Governor, for your information, agreed to send 
a copy of the budget up to the committee when it is acted upon. 


SMALL DAMS 


Mr. Jensen. I presume you are aware of the fact, Governor, that 
this committee has been very active in and has taken an interest in 
providing funds to build ponds, and dirt dams, so to speak, between 
the hills to retain as much of the water that falls from the heavens 
as it is possible to retain and to help to raise your water level. Are 
you pretty well acquainted with that program ¢ 

Governor Gorpon. Well, I am_ pretty well acquainted with it. 
Before you came in I mentioned the fact that one of the engineers 
told me that Mr. Alexander had looked at this hill and he thought that 
Turpentine Run was the place to build a dam if it proved feasible to 
do so. This engineer told me from the time of the first testing until 
the breaking of the soil, assuming a dam would be a feasible thing, 
10 years would elapse. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I am not talking about big dams. You have 
had a lot of small dams already built in your territory. 

Governor Gorpon. In St. Croix. 

Dr. Barrierr. That is under our program. 

Mr. Jensen. In the Virgin Islands Corporation ? 

Dr. Barrierr. Yes. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Governor Gordon, I will again tell you that I would 
like to see if you can find someway to clean up that old fort down 
there where those men and children are incarcerated. 

You are doing a good job. I hear from people on the west coast, 
and I hear them speak highly of you, in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, up and down the coast. T have heard from the information 
that has trickled back here that you are doing a good job. I wish 
you a safe journey back. 

Governor Gorvon. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
here, Mr. Chairman. This is my first time to appear before a com- 
mittee of the Federal Government, and I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. JENSEN. We are not hard to get along with. 

Governor Gorpon. Oh, no. 

Mr. Jensen. Just so we know that you are doing your best. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1956. 
VirGin Istanps Corporation 
Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: Sales program (total obligations) $125, 815 $160, 000 $160, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 4, 185 
Limitation ___- 130, 000 160, 000 160, 000 


Administrative expenses by objects 





Object classification 1956 actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions 883 823 847 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 151 156 161 

Average number of all employees 1, 034 979 1, 008 

Number of employees at end of year 785 900 950 
Average salaries and grades 

Ungraded positions: Average salary $1, 284 $1, 255 $1, 242 

01 Personal services sae 

Permanent positions $1, 036, 477 $1, 010, 200 | $1, 034, 400 

Positions other than permanent 135, 407 140, 000 145, 000 

Payment above basic rates____ 14, 159 | 14, 000 13, 500 

Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken 2,151 | 2, 000 2, 000 

Total personal services 1, 188, 194 | 1, 166, 200 | 1, 194, 900 

Deduct portion not chargeable to limitation : 1, 096, 232 | 1, 047, 100 | 1, 075, 800 

Net personal services 91, 962 | 119, 100 | 119, 100 

02 Travel 10, 785 13, 500 13, 500 

04 Communication services 3, 106 4, 800 4, 800 

06 Printing and reproduction_. 446 500 | 500 

07 Other contractual services 15, 117 16, 500 | 16, 500 

08 Supplies and materials : 2, 938 | 3, 600 3, 600 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-- | 1, 461 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 

Total administrative expenses hates ‘ tock ool 125, 815 160, 000 160, 000 

' 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will next take up the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
We are pleased to have with us Dr. Bartlett, President of the Corpo 
ration. Do you have a statement, Doctor / 

Dr. Barriterr. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long is it ¢ 

Dr. Bartierr. It is perhaps a little too long to read. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just leave it with us and we will insert it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


It is a pleasure to appear before this committee again this year. I come before 
you with a feeling of personal satisfaction that there has been considerable im 
provement and accomplishment. While losses are still high and there is still 
much to be done, I am proud of the fact that savings in operations during the 
past fiscal year amounted to over $200,000. 

The Virgin Islands Corporation is a fully owned Government Corporation 
established under Public Law 149, 8ist Congress, with a corporate charter of 10 
years expiring June 30, 1959. The Corporation was established to promote the 
veneral welfare of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands of the United States 
through the economic development of the Virgin Islands. The Corporation was 
an outgrowth of a Public Works Administration project established on the island 
of St. Croix in 1934 to bring relief to a destitute and bankrupt population. The 
project was transferred to the Virgin Islands Company in 1935 and operated as 
such until 1949 when the Corporation was organized. 

The principal operations of the Corporation are the production of sugarcane, 
the manufacture of raw sugar, the production and distribution of electric power 
on the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, and other miscellaneous activities 
concerned with the agricultural development of the islands. During the past 
year the Corporation also managed properties and facilities on St. Thomas for 
the Secretary of the Interior, including an airport, buildings, houses, and dock 
facilities. 

Substantial savings were made during the past fiscal year. The losses for 
1955 amounted to $317,681 as compared to $575,067 in 1954, a difference of 
$257,386. 

Considerable savings ($80,239.59) resulted from the reduction in interest 
rate paid to the United States Treasury. There were also savings ($87,972.39) 
in depreciation through the adoption of Internal Revenue Code rates. How- 
ever, certain other expenses increased considerably in 1955. Writeoff of mate- 
rials and supplies amounted to $45,001.52, as compared to $1,740.98 in 1954. 
Miscellaneous operations showed a loss of $52,236.29 as compared to a profit of 
$40,272.51 in 1954, due primarily to a profit in 1954 from the sale of Bluebeard’s 
Hotel, and a loss in 1955 from the sale of the distillery. 

The price of sugar in 1955 was also another disturbing factor, being the lowest 
that it has been for the past 3 years. The Corporation’s average sales price 
for 1955 was $120.76 per ton as compared to $122.30 and $127.29 for 1954 and 
1953, respectively. 

A great deal of the credit for the savings made during the fiscal year should 
go to the managers of the various departments, particularly Mr. L. S. Martin, 
of the lower department, and Mr. M. O. Proverbs, of the sugar department, 
together with all of the employees under their directions who have cooperated 
in making possible this reduction in expenses through better and more efficient 
work. 

As stated above, the original conception of the program and the Virgin Islands 
Company was one of providing relief to a destitute population. As a result its 
activities were looked upon from this viewpoint and many of its activities and 
programs were designed to provide employment regardless of cost or accomplish- 
ment. With the establishment of the corporation in 1949 a change in policy was 
instituted, with the idea that the relief aspects of the program should be 
eliminated. Although progress has been made it has been slow and in many 
instances difficult to accomplish. I think it can be fairly said that today we 
are approaching an operation which is conducted strictly on a business basis. 
The program as originally conceived, while perhaps necessary at the time, did 
a great deal to destroy the morale and ambition of the workers. This not only 
affected the corporation and its activities, but also brought problems to private 
business. 
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The major activity of the corporation continued to be the growing and proces- 
sing of sugarcane. The 1955 losses in connection with the growing of sugarcane 
by Vicorp amounted to $97,373.30. It is expected, and present indications are, 
that as a result of better land-preparation, more intensive cultivation, and general 
improvements in planting and cultivation methods that the 1956 crop will reflect 
a higher tonnage per acre than last year. The 1956 crop has been favored by 
adequate rains scattered favorably throughout the growing season, and an ex- 
cellent crop for 1956 is expected. 

The losses incurred in connection with the processing of the corporation’s cane 
and the cane of outside growers amounted to $311,624.48. This is a substantial 
reduction over the 1954 crop, and credit is due our new factory superintendent, 
D. C. Bolin, who has done an excellent job in reorganizing and rehabilitating the 
factory. 

The lost time for the 1955 crop was approximately the same as for the 1954 
crop; however, there was one great difference. Mechanical failure during the 
1954 crop accounted for 55.27 percent of the lost time; whereas, in 1955 it ac- 
counted for only 41.98 percent. A higher percentage of lost time was encountered 
during 1955 due to lack of cane, and it is expected that this will be corrected 
during the coming crop with the installation of a new loading crane. 

There is every reason to believe that we can look forward to a good grinding 
season during 1956. The 1955 grinding season was one of the shortest on record 
during recent years, and the average tons of cane ground per day was the highest 
in the history of the corporation. It is hoped and expected that 1956 will be 
even better. 

The power department, with divisions in St. Thomas and St. Croix, has con- 
tinued to show healthy growth and continued profit ($119,694.93) during the 
year. A contract has been signed for the extension of service from St. Thomas 
to the Island of St. John. 

During the past year much has been done to improve and expand the service 
on St. Thomas. The three phase line which will feed St. John has been com- 
pleted as far as Cabrita Point. The north and south feeders which were oper- 
ating at 4.16 kilovolts have been converted to 12.5 kilovolts, with the exception 
of a small section along the waterfront. Submarine cable was installed to serve 
Water Island, and this island has been completely electrified. A submarine 
cable installation was also made to Hassel Island and electrification of this 
island has been completed. A 4-mile single phase line extension is practically 
complete to the west end of St. Thomas. 

In June 1954 there were 3,389 consumers who used 515,819 kilowatt-hours. 
In June 1955 there were 3,741 consumers who used 1,092,210 kilowatt-hours. The 
gross income for 1955 was $347,013 as compared to $319,521 for 1954. The net 
income was $104,688 as compared to $57,627 for 1954. These results are obtained 
after three rate reductions since Vicorp assumed responsibility for the operation 
of the St. Thomas system in December 1952. The fourth rate reduction, effec- 
tive July 1, 1955, would not be reflected in the above figures. A rate reduction of 
about $30,000 in July 1954 is reflected in the comparison of the 2 vears. 

Operating expenses on St. Thomas have been reduced from $210,058 to $190,468 
in spite of a slight increase in the cost of generating the power sold. The de- 
crease reflects less maintenance, less trouble calls, less losses, and fewer em- 
ployees required with the improved system. For the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year the line losses were 22.8 percent while for the last 6 months they were 13.6 
percent. 

During the past year in St. Croix the 14.4/24 kilovolts transmission line 
between the powerplant and Frederiksted has been substantially completed. 
This line is now operating at 7.2/12.5 kilovolts temporarily until it is necessary 
to increase the size of the substation at the powerplant. It is estimated that 
this capacity will have to be increased in 1957. Besides major items of construc- 
tion such as the new feeder to increase capacity to the Bethlehem sugar factory, 
the airport and Frederiksted, the electric system has been divided into 4 feeders, 
in place of 1, with automatic oil circuit reclosers installed instead of fuses. 
Outages should therefore be reduced to a minimum. 

In June 1954 there were 2,769 consumers who used 273,981 kilowatt-hours 
per month. In June 1955, there were 2,981 consumers who used 381,955 kilowatt- 
hours per month. For the entire year, gross revenue was $199,182 as compared to 
$181,919 for 1954. The net revenue for 1955 was $15,006, as compared to $10,960 
last year. This result was obtained after a rate reduction estimated at $15,000 
was made last year. When the rate reduction was inaugurated it was estimated 
that the net revenues would be the same for the next year. The above figures 
include all operating costs and are after interest and depreciation. 
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A figure which indicates the improvement which has been made in the system 
is that of line losses or unaccounted for power. From June until December 1954, 
the line losses were 20.8 percent while for the last 6 months of the fiscal year, the 
losses have been 11.2 percent. 

The construction of earth dams and the clearance of land was continued in 
cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the local district soil conservation board. 

A total of 10 dams were completed during the year, with a total storage capacity 
of over 26 million gallons. Vicorp has now completed 61 dams under this pro- 
gram, With an estimated impounding capacity of over 235 million gallons of water. 
At the close of the year a large dam of an estimated 40 million gallon capacity 
was nearing completion. This particular dam will undoubtedly eventually serve 
as an important adjunct to the potable water supply of St. Croix and will thus 
benefit thousands of users. This program has unquestionably been an outstand- 
ing contribution to the overall development of the islands 

The land clearance program set up to increase available agricultural land has 
continued and 1,219 acres were cleared during the past year. A concerted effort 
is now being made to insure compliance of farmers benefiting from this program 
under our land clearance agreement which calls for keeping the land in produc- 
tive agricultural use for a period of 5 years. There are still more than 6,000 
acres of land to be cleared in St. Croix and put into productive agricultural use. 

The livestock program was continued in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Corporation cooperated in providing land, 
animals and some operational expenses for the experimental work in progress. 
The herd of St. Croix breed of cattle consists of the following: 41 cows, 10 bulls, 
25 heifers, 17 steers, total 93. 

The livestock industry in St. Croix received a serious setback toward the 
end of June when meat prices in the Puerto Rican market dropped substan- 
tially due to heavy importation of foreign meat. During most of the year the 
abattoir has been in operation and was leased from the Corporation by the St. 
Croix Sugareane Industries, Inc. There is considerable pessimism amongst 
the livestock producers in St. Croix regarding our second most important agri- 
cultural enterprise. Through the cooperation and efforts of the Corporation, 
plans are being formulated for the establishment of a cattle marketing co- 
operative. 

A cooperative agreement between the Corporation, the Forest Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the experiment station of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been continued to further the development of 
forestry in the Virgin Islands. The technical administration of this program is 
guided by the Tropical Forest Experiment Station in Puerto Rico. Plantings 
of West Indian mahogany have been made on Government and private lands. 
Experimentation on forest management and the species of trees best adaptable 
to the Virgin Islands are under study. 

On July 1, 1954, the Secretary of the Interior requested the Virgin Islands 
Corporation to act as his agent in the operation of the properties located at the 
former Marine Corps Air Facility and Submarine Base, St. Thomas, V. I. 
These properties were assigned to the Department of the Interior under a 
use permit from the Department of the Navy, with the intention that the prop- 
erties be used to the greatest extent possible for the benefit of the people of the 
Virgin Islands. 

The board of directors agreed to permit Vicorp to advance funds and operate 
the properties, provided that no loss to the Corporation would result from such 
operation. Mr. E. H. Gray was appointed airport manager on July 1, 1954, and 
has continued in this capacity throughout the year. The properties which 
have been poorly managed for a number of years were badly in need of rehabili- 
tation. In spite of the limited funds available, based on the income from the 
properties, it has been possible to make a considerable number of improvements 
and a real start has been made toward making the operation self-sustaining 
and utilized to the full benefit of the people of the Virgin Islands. 

Appropriations made in the fiscal year 1952 and 1953 provided credit facilities 
for agricultural and commercial loans by the Corporation when such credit is 
not available from other sources. A summary of the loan operations as of 
June 30, 1955, follows : 
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Outstana- | @ranted | Collections | Outstand- 


Loans ia fiscal year | fiscal year ing June 

. 1955 1955 | 30, 1955 
Agi icultural 1 $10, 232. 62 $9,749.97 | $11,715.15 | $8, 188. 68 
Commercial and industrial 22, 772. 39 | 500. 00 9, 830. 69 13, 441. 70 
re ; 33, 005. 01 10, 249. 97 21,545.84 | 21, 630. 38 


' This figure was reduced by $14.25 to cover refund for overpayment made in fiscal year 1954. 


Two agricultural loans totalmg $93.01 were written off as uncollectible and 
arrangements for installment liquidation of two delinquent loans were made. 
Interest payments on the loan to the St. Croix Museum Commission are 2 years 
in arrears but arrangements for refinancing are being worked out. One other 
commercial loan in the amount of $354.32 is delinquent. 

During the course of the year the Board of Directors approved a loan of 
$100,000 to the Carlton Estate, Inc., for the development of hotel facilities and 
a golf course on the island of St. Croix. The Bstate Carlton is investing a total 
of $240,000 in land and buildings prior to receiving the VICORP loan. The 
project is under way and progressing satisfactorily. 

The Board of Directors also approved a loan for $100,000 to A. H. Riise Dis- 
tillers Corp. for the expansion of their activities on the island of St. Croix in 
connection with their rum distillation plant. This loan will be available when 
A. H. Riise Distillers Corp. is in operation in connection with the distillation 
of rum and the manufacture of yeast for animal food purposes. The loan of 
$100,000 from VICORP will be used for the expansion of their activities, in- 
cluding the production of carbon dioxide, dry ice, and glycerine. 

The distillery property located at Central Factory, St. Croix, was sold on 
December 1, 1954, to A. H. Riise Distillers Corp. at an arbitrated price of 
$60,000. This represents the second major sale of property during the past 2 
years. 

The prior sale of Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel to the Antilles Enterprises, Inc., 
has worked out most successfully, and the new owners have done an’outstanding 
job of rehabilitating the property as one of the outstanding hotels in the Virgin 
Islands. 

The sale of VICORP land for the establishment of small family-size farms 
was carried out through the Farmers’ Home Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The sale of 694 acres was completed on October 
27, 1954, at which time 9 families became the owners of farms varying from 
64 to 105 acres. 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us the highlights of your statement. 
Dr. Barrier. It is a pleasure, as alw: ays, to appear before your 


committee. 
REDUCTION IN LOSSES OF CORPORATION 


I think the outstanding accomplishment, perhaps, during the past 
fiscal year has been the reduction in the losses of the C orpor: ation. In 
the fiscal year 1954 we lost $575,000, and this was reduced during the 
past fise al year to $317,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are still losing, though ? 

Dr. Barrierr. Yes, we are still losing, and I am afraid that we will 
continue to lose for at least a few years to come. 

The nature of the operation, the equipment available, and so forth 
is such that it will be difficult to reach the break-even point, but I 
have hopes that we will get down to a $200,000 figure this year. We 
are looking forward to an excellent sugarcane crop and the prospects 
are good for cutting the loss, I would say, to somewhere in the vicinity 
of $250,000 to $275,000. A lot will depend upon the price of sugar 
and the success of our factor y operations during the coming season. 
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BACKGROUND OF CORPORATION 


I think that you are all well acquainted with the background of the 
(Corporation which was set up to develop the economy of the islands. 

We produce sugar, operate a sugar mill, operate powerplants on the 
islands, and engage in various agricultural development projects, land 
clearance and dambuilding, and the improvement of livestock. In 
connection with the dam program, which Congressman Jensen has 
mentioned previously, during the past year we completed 10 dams 
with a storage capacity of over 26 million gallons. In all of our dams 
we now have an impounding capacity of over 300 million gallons of 
water. The last dam built accounted for 40 million gallons. We had 
five dams under construction at the close of the fiscal year, all of which 
have been finished. These included the largest dam built which runs 
over 40 million gallons of storage capacity. 

Mr. Jensen. How many dams do you have altogether? 

Dr. Barrierr. Six have been completed. 

Mr. JENSEN. On what islands? 

Dr. Barrterr. On St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix—all three 
islands. 

Mr. Jensen. What did you build them on St. John for? Is that 
for human consumption ¢ 

Dr. Barrierr. For cattle and for vegetable growing. There are a 
great many cattle on the island of St. John. 


POWER OPERATIONS 


In connection with the power operations we have extended or are 
in the process of extending our system from the island of St. Jolin 
by means of a submarine cable to St. Thomas. We are extending 
power from St. Thomas to a John, and the project is to be com 
pleted by June 30 of this yea 

We have also made eile ‘able improvements in both systems on 

Thomas and St. Croix. There has been a considerable decrease 
in maintenance and losses in connection with this system. We have 
put in oil breakers and have reduced our power outage problems to a 
minimum. 


LAND CLEARANCE PROGRAM 


Under the land clearance program we cleared approximately 1,200 
acres of land, leaving still about 6.000 acres of land on the isl: and of 
St. Croix which can be cleared and put into productive agricultural 
use, 

The livestock program was continued in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

We have worked closely with the Forest Service in connection with 
our forest program. We have had technical help from the Tropical 
Forest Experiment Station in Puerto Rico, and substantial plantings 
of West Indian mahogany and teak have been made on the island of St. 
= My particularly, and some also on the islands of St. Thomas and 

John. 
PROPERTY OPERATIONS ON ST. THOMAS ISLAND 


During the course of the year we have also acted as operator and 
manager “for the Secret: iry of the Interior in connection with proper- 
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ties on St. Thomas at the former Marine Corps air facility and sub- 
marine base. This includes the operation of the airport, the rental 
of buildings, houses and dock facilities, and so forth. 


SALE OF BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE HOTEL 


The property which we sold last year, Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel, has 
worked out very successfully. The new owners have done an excellent 
job of operating the hotel. It is now one of the finest hotels in the 
Virgin Islands, and they had a very successful season last year, and 
have kept up their payments, getting VICORP out from under a 
serious problem in operating the hotel. 


SALE OF LAND 


The sale of land through the Farmers’ Home Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture to 11 small farmers has worked out 
very successfully. All of the farmers have been able to maintain their 
payments. Ten of the 11 have completed their houses and well fa- 
cilities and are expanding their activities into more diversified truck 
crops and cattle in addition to growing sugarcane. 

I think that sums it up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your remarks? 

Dr. Barrietr. Yes, sir. 


FINANCING OF GRANTS TO THE CORPORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. How many tons of sugar do you expect to get down 
there this year? 

Dr. Bartierr. We will probably have 12,000 or a little over. We 
expect to be right up to our quota or possibly a few thousand pounds 
over. 

Mr. Kirwan. And your grants program, except for that loss, could 
be financed by the legislature down there? 

Dr. Bartietrr. Yes; that is correct. The policy which has been 
recommended by the General Accounting Office is that the grant pro- 
gram for dams and land clearance and the forestry program should 
be financed by the local government. 

Now, I do think that there are some serious questions to be raised 
in connection with the proposal. The first one is the availability of 
funds from the Virgin Islands government, which the Governor has 
mentioned previously. 

The second is that the Corporation has been building up and buying 
over the years a substantial amount of equipment which is used in the 
program, such as bulldozers, carryalls, and so forth. 


ADDITIONAL SUGAR QUOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. Supposing they are successful in the legislature under 
the organic act in taking this over, and you build some more dams down 
there for agriculture and the raising of sugarcane, and supposing you 
double your tonnage or capacity, would the United States buy it ? 


Dr. Bartierr. We have asked for an increase in the sugar quota to 
16,000 tons. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Would that create any finances for you, 4,000 extra 
tons? 

Dr. Bartierr. Of course, it depends entirely on the price of sugar. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us take it as of today. 

Dr. Bartierr. It would be $480,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. $480,000 ? 

Dr. Bartietr. Yes, sir. I used the figure of $6 a hundredweight 
which is $120 a ton, times 4,000 tons. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the additional amount? 

Dr. Bartierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That would almost put you in the black, would it not ¢ 

Dr. Barrierr. No; it would not put us in the black because, of 
course, there is considerable expense in growing this extra 4,000 tons 
of sugar and harvesting it, and so forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you said you were only in the red $200,000 and 
you expect to be out soon. 

Dr. Bartrierr. But when we grow this extra 4,000 tons there would 
be expenses involved in planting it, and in harvesting it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, but if you get $400,000 more, and 
you said a while ago that you would only be in the red $200,000 this 
coming year, if you made $400,000 more surely you would get $200,000 
more profit. 

Dr. Barrietr. No; it would not run that high, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It would not run that high ? 

Dr. Bartiert. No,sir. I will have to rework this again. On 4,000 
tons of sugar if we cleared a dollar a ton, which would be perhaps the 
minimum figure—I am figuring on a sugarcane basis now, it would 
mean an increase in our profit of around $40,000 at $1 aton. If we 
could improve that margin of profit it would go up accordingly be- 
cause it will take approximately 40,000 tons of § sugar to produc e this 
amount, and on 40,000 tons of sugarcane we would make a dollar a ton. 

Mr. Kirwan. On each ton of cane? 

Dr. Bartierr. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you can get a little more land cleared down there 
through the Governor now and the organic act you may be able to 
see the light within 4 or 5 years and carry your own load. 


LOSSES ON FACTORY OPERATION 


Dr. Barrier. Our heavy losses come in the factory operations, 

Mr. Kirwan. I thought we equipped that factory with up-to-date 
machinery. 

Dr. Barrierr. 1903 and 1905 is the age of two of our engines there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your predecessor told me that if we put this in there 
it would put them on a par with Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Barrterr. There is one engine there which was put in there in 
1903, and one which was put in in 1905, and another was put in about 
4 years ago by my predecessor. 

Mr. Kirwan. What does an engine cost? 

Mr. Barrierr. Around $60,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. You only work it two shifts? 

Mr. Bartierr. Right around the clock; 24 hours a day. 

In the processing : alone last year we lost $311,624. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you mean that other nations are so far ahead of 
you in equipment that you lost that amount of money in that little 
bit of a mill? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think that you had better get into something besides 
the sugarcane business. You might expand the rum business. I do 
not know if the losses would be so great in that. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is the only time that we showed any profit, when 
we were in the rum business. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had better get in that again. You had no busi- 
ness selling the factory. 

Mr. Bartierr. That was a dictate of the Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. You should have done a better job i in selling the Con- 
gress on not selling it. It would have been better to have sold the 
sugarcane plant and kept the rum plants. 

Do you think now that you will be able to get into the black? 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir; not under the present setup of the factory. 
I think the losses could be reduced to perhaps something under $200,- 
000, but to hope for much better than that is too much. 

Mr. Kirwan. What if you had two new engines, would your losses 
be reduced ? 

Mr. Bartverr. That is a very tough question. It is not only the 
engines; it goes right through the factory—the centrifugals, the 
evaporators, the pans. The whole factory needs almost a complete 
renovation and an expenditure of a quarter of a million to put it in 
first-class condition. 

I have been in that area for many years. When I went to Puerto 
Rico there were from 55 to 60 sugar factories. Today I believe the 
number is less than 30, which means that all of the factories of the 

same capacity as ours have been pushed to the wall. They have not 
been able to stay in business. It costs me as much to hire a factory 
engineer to make my little 12,000 tons of sugar as it costs a large fac- 
tory in Puerto Rico to make 200,000 tons. You have to have the same 
factory engineers and technical personnel and the ratio between your 
overhead is tremendous in that respect. That goes right down through 
the operation with all of your personnel. 

In the more efficient factories where they are using turbines, they 
eliminate an engine driver and an oiler and thereby there is a con- 
siderable reduction in expenses. 

Mr. Kirwan. The big fellow has all of the new equipment and you 
are back to 1903. 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes; 1903 to 1905. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you are trying to keep abreast of 1957? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes; which is very difficult to do. 


CONTINUATION OF THE CORPORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would state for the record the activities 
operated by the Corporation. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is in my statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now that we are dumping millions into the island 
in matching funds, why should we continue the Corporation at all? 

Mr. Barriert. That question is being given consideration by the 
board of directors of the Corporation. “A subcommittee was ap- 
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pointed at the last meeting. ‘There will be a report at the June meet 
ing of the board in cooperation with the staff of the Interior Depart 
ment as to what sort of recommendation should be made to the 
Congress when the charter expires in 1959. 


NO OTHER PROFITABLE CROPS 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Bartlett, you said that you could never get into 
the black under present conditions. That being the case, I think 
there are 1 or 2 things that could be done: We should either get out 
of the sugarcane business completely, or we should modernize your 
sugarcane plant, because year after year we are throwing good money 
after bad and it is the poorest kind of business I can imagine. 

Is there any other crop that could be produced profitably on the 
acres that are now in sugarcane ¢ 

Mr. Bartietr. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. No crop that you know of ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. No crop. 

Mr. Jensen. Not even vegetables? 

Mr. Bartierr. Vegetables have been tried. We experimented with 
up to 1,000 acres of beans and lost. nearly $5,000 on the project. That 
was within the last 2 years. 

Mr. Jensen. How about tobacco? 

Mr. Barter. The soils are not suited for tobacco. They are too 
alkaline. 

Mr. JENSEN. Could they be made suitable with proper fertilizer / 

Mr. Bartrierr. I would doubt it, due to the high alkalinity of our 
soil. They tried tomatoes a year ago and lost thousands of dollars. 
They had a tomato cooperative which failed. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF ADDITIONAL SUGAR QUOTA 


Mr. Jensen. If you get 4,000 extra tons of sugar allotted to the 
Virgin Islands that 4,000 tons would bring in $480,000. That money 
would be thrown into the pockets of the people of the Virgin Islands, 
generally speaking ? 

Mr. Bartierr. It all goes back into the economy of the islands; yes. 

Mr. JENseN. That would tend to generate a greater income for the 
people, and a greater national income for the islands. $480,000 over 
a 10-year period would be a lot of money. 

Now, if you are successful in getting the 4,000 additional tons of 
sugar allotted to the Virgin Islands, would you then feel justified 
in spending sufficient amount of money to either rehabilitate your 
present sugar distillation plant, or build a brand-new one? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes; I certainly feel if we are going to continue on 
with sugar which seems to be about our only crop with a foreseeable 
future, and perhaps forever, we should take the necessary steps to put 
in a modern factory. 

Here is a typical example of what can happen. It occurred last 
year. <A cylinder of one of the 1903 or 1905 vintage engines cracked 
and broke. As a result, because of the manner we obtain funds, we 
had to make a decision of either paying $7,000 to just replace the cylin- 
der or spend from $50,000 to $60,000 for a complete installation. The 
engine itself would cost $30,000, and the mill part would have cost 
the other $30,000. 














Mr. Jensen. What did you do? 

Mr. Bartierr. I had to spend $7,000 in England to buy a cylinder. 

Mr. JeNsEN, In England? 

Mr. Barrierr. Where these machines were made, because I did not 
have the authority and would have had to go back through the Board 
of Directors and the Bureau of the Budget and come to this committee 
to get $60,000 in a matter of 1 or 2 months when we had an opportunity 
to make the repair. 

Mr. Jensen. Was not that kind of cylinder made in the United 
States? 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Or any cylinder that would do the job? 

Mr. Barrierr. Not for the engine we had. The whole engine was 
manufactured in England and imported from England. 

Mr. JeNsEN. When we were down there we visited the sugar mill. 
It was so far out of date that even I, who know exactly nothing enout 
a sugar mill, with one eye could see that it was just a hopeless. opera 
tion, with that old antiquated machinery. 

[ have been in other sugar mills. They do things so much faster 
than your mill. 

What is your labor scale down there ? 


LABOR PAY SCALE 


Mr. Bartierr. The minimum is 40 cents per hour. That is for the 
field labor. In the factory it starts at 50 cents and goes up. Most 
of our factory men get in the vicinity of 75 cents to a dollar—the 
engine drivers and the oilers and foremen. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you get men from Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Barrierr. There are a number of Puerto Ricans who live 
ihere and we consider them natives because they have been there 
so long. We do not import them for the crop. 

Mr. Jensen. Where do you import your labor ? 

Mr. Barrterr. From the British islands. 

Mr. Jensen. Your per man-hour production is pretty small ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes; in output. 

Mr. Jensen. Maybe it is the only crop you can raise down there. 
Possibly if we could stop the operation of the sugar program 

Mr. Barriert. It is the backbone of the economy. 

Mr. Jensen. Maybe the Congress should stop appropriating for 
it and it would stop it. Maybe there is too much dependence put 
pon the appropriations from Congress down there. I do not know. 
Certainly something has to be done. It is so unbusinesslike to keep 
on with that oper ation year in and year out. 

Now, I am going to say again I hope that you will really bear down 
and try your level best to get that 4,000 extra tons of sugar allotted 
to the Virgin Islands. If you can do that I think we would be justi- 
fied in helping you match funds for a complete new sugar refinery. 
If you people are not able to get that additional 4,000 tons, T do not 
know what is the best thing to do. For us to sit here and spend the 
people’s money is a losing proposition year in and year out just does 
not make sense. Perhaps if you did not have the income that you get 
from that sugar mill it w ould cost the taxpayers of America and the 
people of the Virgin Islands more money. I am not an expert. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE TAX 


Mr. Bartierr. Your whole sugar operation is now tied in with your 
internal revenue tax because the byproduct of the sugar operation is 
the molasses from which rum is oie, and it is the rum on which the 
internal-revenue taxes are derived, so we are in a vicious circle as far 
as sugarcane is concerned, 

Mr. Jensen. Has someone started a rum plant down there 

Mr. Barriterr. Yes; Mr. Paiewonsky has taken over the distillery 
and spent approximately $1,500,000 in renovating it. He will utilize 
the molasses from the sugar mill in his operation and that of course 
in turn brings back the internal revenue money. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are going to get a part of the money that he 
makes ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes; in income taxes. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not send any of that revenue out to the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Bartietr. We get the income taxes, but the sale of the rum is 
in the United States. 

Mr. Jensen. What I want to make clear for the record is that we 
do not charge you Federal revenue down there. No one pays the Fed- 
eral income tax? 

Mr. Barrierr. We pay it, but it is paid into the Virgin Islands 
Treasury. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that, but it does not come to the Treasury of 
the United States ? 

Mr. Barrierr. No; sir. 


GENERATION OF ELECTRICITY 


Mr. Jensen. What kind of fuel do you use in generating electricity ? 

Mr. Barruetrr. Diesel. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the cost per kilowatt-hour of the energy / 

Mr. Bartierr. It runs about 214 to 4 cents, of which 114 cents is in 
fuel oil. 

Mr. Jensen. Your fuel costs about half of the cost of generating a 
kilowatt of electricity ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Nearly. 

Mr. Jensen. You must make a pretty good profit on that? 

Mr. Barrierr. We made last year $119,694. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have REA’s down there? 

Mr. Barrierr. No, sir. We acquired the REA. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the retail cost of power to, say, the housewife ? 

Mr. Barruerr. It starts at 7 cents for the first 40, drops to 5.5 cents 
for the next 150, and it gets down to 2 to 2% cents. I would be glad 
to submit the power rates but I do not have that information with me. 

Mr. Jensen. How about your business rates ? 

Mr. Bartriterr. They are slightly higher. 

Mr. Jensen. I mean for the factories. 

Mr. SARTLETT. Large consumers are also based on kilowatt demand. 

Mr. Jensen. How much would that be? 

Mr. Barrierr. I would prefer to submit it to you, I do not have 
the figures with me. I can get them for you. 

Mr. JEeNsEN. Please furnish them for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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St. THOMAS DIVISION 
RESIDENTIAL SCHEDULE 

Rate 
First 20 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.07 per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.06 per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.05 per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.04 per kilowatt-hour. 
Over 200 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.02 per kilowatt-hour. 


Minimum monthly charges 
The minimum monthly charge is $1. 


COMMERCIAL AND SMALL POWER SERVICE 


Rate 
First 20 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.07 per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.06 per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 460 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.05 per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 500 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.035 per kilowatt-hour. 
Over 1000 kilowatt-hours per month, $0.03 per kilowatt-hour. 


Minimum monthly charge 

The minimum monthly charge under the above rate shall be $1 where 3 
kilovolt-amperes or less of transformer capacity is required. For consumers 
requiring more than 3 kilovolt-amperes of transformer capacity, the minimum 
monthly charge shall be increased at the rate of 75 cents for each additional 
kilovolt-ampere or fraction thereof required. Where the minimum charge is 
increased in accordance with the terms of this section, additional energy shall 
be included in accordance with foregoing rate. 


LARGE POWER SERVICE 
Rate 
$1.50 per month per kilowatt of billing demand, plus energy charges of : 

4.0 cents per kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilowatt-hours used per 
month per kilowatt of billing demand 

2.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for the next 100 kilowatt-hours used per 
month per kilowatt‘of billing demand 

2.0 cents per kilowatt-hour for the next 100 kilowatt-hours used per 
month per kilowatt of billing demand 

1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for all remaining kilowatt-hours used per 

month 


Determination of billing demand 
The billing demand for the month for which the bill is rendered shall be the 
highest of one of the following: 
(1) 25 kilowatts 
(2) Maximum demand 
(3) Contract demand 
(4) Minimum monthly demand charge. 


Marimum demand 

The maximum demand shall be defined as the average kilowatt delivery during 
the 15-minute period in which the consumption of energy is greatest during the 
month for which the determination is made. The maximum demand shall nor- 
mally be determined by a recording demand meter. In the absence of such 
demand meter or, if the meter fails to register, the maximum demand shall be 
estimated from the best information available. 
Contract demand 

The contract demand shall be the amount of power reserved for the customer 


as stated in the contract, such contract demand to be not less than 25 kilowatts. 


Minimum monthly demand charge 


The minimum monthly demand charge shall be the demand charge established 
during the month, provided that the minimum monthly demand charge so deter- 
mined shall not be less than 75 percent of the highest demand charge billed 
during the preceding 12-month period ending with the current month. 
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LARGE POWER OFF-PEAK SERVIC! 
Monthly rates 
Demand charge: 
(a) $1.25 per kilowatt of monthly maximum demand occurring during 
any time of any day during the month. 
(b) Plus $0.75 per kilowatt of maximum demand occurring during 
the daily peak period of any day during the month. 
Energy charge: 
4.0 cents per kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilowatt-hours used per month 
per kilowatt of billing demand. 
2.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for the next 100 kilowatt-hours used per 
month per kilowatt of billing demand. 
1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for all remaining kilowatt-hours used per 
month. 


Daily peak period 

The daily peak period is established as the 6-hour period beginning at 6 p. m 
and ending at 12 p. m., midnight. The Power Division may stipulate in lieu 
thereof any other consecutive 6-hour daily peak period during the day provided 
that each customer being served under this rate schedule be given written 
notice by the Power Division at least 3 months prior to the establishment of a 
new daily peak period and, provided further, that such peak period-shall not be 
changed more often than once during each 6 consecutive months. 


Sr. Crolx Power Division 
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i RESIDENTIAL SCHEDULE 

Rate 
First 40 kilowatt-hours per month, 7.0 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours per month, 6.0 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours per month, 5.0 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Over 200 kilowatt-hours per month, 2.5 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
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Minimum monthly charge 
The minimum monthly charge is $1. 


¥ COMMERCIAL AND SMALL POWER SERVICI 
Type of service 
Single phase, and three-phase where available at available voltages. 


Rate 
First 40 kilowatt-hours per month, 7.0 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours per month, 6,0 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 900 kilowatt-hours per month, 5.0 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Over 1,000 kilowatt-hours per month, 3.0 cents per kilowatt-hour. 


Vinimum monthly charge 

The minimum monthly charge under the above rate shall be $1 where 3 kilo 
volt-amperes or less of transforer capacity is required. For consumers re 
quiring more than 3 kilovolt-amperes of transformer capacity, the minimum 
monthly charge shall be increased at the rate of 75 cents for each additional 
kilovolt-ampere or fraction thereof required. Where the minimum charge is 
increased in accordance with the terms of this section, additional energy shall 
be included in accordance with the foregoing rate. 
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LARGE POWER SERVICE 
Rate 
$1.50 per month per kilowatt of billing demand, plus energy charges of : 

4.0 cents per kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilowatt-hours used per month 
per kilowatt of billing demand 

2.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for the next 100 kilowatt-hours used pe 
month per kilowatt of billing demand 

2.0 cents per kilowatt-hour user per month 

2.0 cents per kilowatt-hour for next 100 kilowatt-hours used per month 
per kilowatt of billing demand 

1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for all remaining kilowatt-hours used per 
month 
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Determination of billing demand 


The billing demand for the month for which the bill is rendered shall be the 
highest of one of the following: 
(1) 25 kilowatts 
(2) Maximum demand 
(3) Contract demand 
(4) Minimum monthly demand charge 


Varimum demand 


The maximum demand shall be defined as the average kilowatt delivery during 
the 15-minute period in which the consumption of energy is greatest during 
the month for which the determination is made. The maximum demand shall 
normally be determined by a recording demand meter. In the absence of such 
demand meter, or, if the meter fails to register, the maximum demand shall be 
estimated from the best information available. 

Contract demand 


The contract demand shall be the amount of power reserved for the customer 


as stated in the contract, such contract demand to be not less than 25 kilowatts. 
Vinimum monthly demand charge 


The minimum monthly demand charge shall be the demand charge established 
during the month, provided that the minimum monthly demand charge so de- 
termined shall not be less than 75 percent o fthe highest demand charge billed 
during the preceding 12-month period ending with the current month. 


LARGE POWER OFF-PEAK SERVICE 
Monthly rates 
Demand charge: 
(a) One dollar and twenty-five cents per kilowatt of monthly maximum 
demand occurring during any time of any day during the month. 
(b) Plus $0.75 per kilowatt of maximum demand occurring during the 
“daily peak period” of any day during the month. 
Energy charge: 
4.0 cents per kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilowatt-hours used per month 
per kilowatt of billing demand 
2.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for the next 100 kilowatt-hours used per 
month per kilowatt of billing demand 
1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for all remaining kilowatt-hours used per 
month 


Daily peak period 


The “daily peak period” is established as the 6-hour period beginning at 6 
p. m. and ending at 12 midnight. The Power Division may stipulate in lieu 
thereof any other consecutive 6-hour daily peak period during the day provided 
that each customer being served under this rate schedule be given written notice 
by the Power Division at least 3 months prior to the establishment of a new 
daily peak period and, provided further, that such peak period shall not be 
changed more often than once during each 6 consecutive months. 


Payment 
The above rates are net, the gross rates being 5 percent higher. If the cur- 


rent monthly bill is not paid within 20 days of the receipt of the bill, the gross 
rates shall apply. 


Vinimum monthly charge 


The net minimum monthly bill shall be the monthly demand charge established 
during the month, provided that the minimum monthly demand charge so deter- 
mined shall not be less than 75 percent of the highest demand charge billed dur- 
ing the preceding 12-month period ending with the current month, and provided 
further that the minimum monthly demand charge so determined shall not be 
less than $1.25 per kilowatt of contract demand as stipulated in the customer’s 
contract with the Power Division. 

Varimum demand 

The maximum demand shall be defined as the average kilowatt delivery 
during the 15-minute period in which the consumption of energy is greatest 
during the month for which the determination is made. The maximum demand 
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shall normally be determined by a recording demand meter. In the absence 
of such demand meter or, if the meter fails to register, the maximum demand 
shall be estimated from the best information available. 
Contract demand 

The contract demand shall be the amount of power reserved for the customr 
as stuted in the contract, such contract demand to be not less than 25 kilowatts 


POWER FOR THE ISLAND OF ST. JOHN 


Mr. JeNsEN. Are you furnishing power to the Rockefeller Hotel 
at St. Johns? 

Mr. Bartierr. No. The submarine cable has been contracted for 
and will be installed between now and June 30, and at that time we 
will provide power to St. Johns. 

Mr. JenseN. Have you already made a contract with them / 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, we have a contract with Rockefeller. He has 
agreed to take the oaitig for 10 years for $25,000 a year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Regardless of how much he uses? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. That is based upon our rates, whether he 
uses it or not. If he exceeds that amount he pays according to the 
regulate rate. 

Mr. JensEN. You will furnish him so many kilowatts ? 

Mr. Bartierr. For that amount. 

Mr. Jensen. And if it goes over? 

Mr. Barrierr. He pays the additional. 

Mr. JENSEN. What do you estimate that rate will be? 

Mr. Bartterr. It will be our regular power rate. In fact, all of 
his power consumption will be based upon our regular rates. If 
it does not exceed $25,000, he has to pay $25,000 regardless. 

Mr. Jensen. When will that hotel be in operation ? 

Mr. Bartierr. They expect to open sometime in February of this 
year. 


CORPORATION LOSSES 


Mr. Jensen. How much is your corporation going to lose this year ? 
Mr. Barrierr. We estimate about $250,000 to $275,000. 

Mr. Jensen. W he at did they lose last year ? 

Mr. Bartiett. $317,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And how much the year before ? 

Mr. Bartierr. $575,000. 

Mr. Jensen. You are making a little progress ? 

Mr. Bartietrt. I have tried to. 


WATER SITUATION 


Mr. Jensen. Let us turn tothe water. Is the water level coming up? 

Mr. Barrierr. There is no question about it. We are hoping to 
get some help from the Interior Department and actually make some 
geological studies so we will have some facts and figures to back up our 
statements. I think it is best reflected in our sugarcane crop of this 
year. Actually, our rainfall has been roughly 4 inches under normal, 
but we have a cane crop which far exceeds anything we have had in 
recent years. I attribute a good deal of that to the higher water 
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table and the fact that the cane is getting more water and growing 
longer and better. 
. Mr.Jensen. And to some degree possibly that condition was brought 
about by the retention of the water that fell from the heavens? 

Mr. Barrierr. There is no other way to think about. it. 

Mr. Jensen. This committee has not done too bad a job in push- 
ing that program, and you have not either. 

Mr. Bartierr. In every statement that I have prepared I have said 
that I think it is the outstanding program that the corporation has 
accomplished. 


| 
j 
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CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS 


Mr. Jensen. How much money do you ask for that this year? 

Mr. Barrierr. $45,000 again. That is in line with what we have } 
for equipment in order to accomplish the program. 

Mr. Jensen. How many dams will that build ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Last year we completed 10 and 5. More have been 
completed since the end of the fiscal year. On the average we will 
complete, IT would say, 15 to 20, because of the fact that most of the 
large sites have been completed and we are now working on the 
smaller dams that have a capacity of 50,000 to 100,000 gallons. 
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INCREASE IN GOAT POPULATION 


Mr. Jensen. IT remember when we were in the Virgin Islands we 
drove around St. Croix and St. Thomas and there was an awful lot 
of vegetation on the hills all over the islands. I made the suggestion 
then that you should have a few thousand goats. I was told that you 
had increased your goat population to a large degree; is that right ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I do not remember the time you refer to when you 
were there. 

Mr. Jensen. About 5 years ago. 

Mr. Bartierr. That was prior to my going to the Virgin Islands. 
I will say that the goat population has inc creased considerably. It has 
come about from a number of factors. I think that there is more 
demand for goat meat by the population. In St. Croix nearly 50 
percent of the population are Puerto Ricans, and they are heavy 
goat eaters. Also they raise a lot of goats. 


LAND CLEARANCE 


Mr. Jensen. They had a terrific growth of brush and some weeds 
anda lot of native grasses what were going to waste. 
Mr. Barrierr. I mentioned the fact that we had cleared 1,200 addi- 
tional acres again this year. That brings our land clearance program 
up to about 6,000 acres tot: al. 
Mr. Jensen. For what purpose / 
Mr. Bartirrr. Under that program we sign an agreement with the 
owner that he will utilize it for agr icultural purposes for at least 
” Vvears, 
Mr. Jensen. For the growing of sugarcane? 
Mr. Bartierr. That is the exception. In the majority of cases 
it is used for cattle. Some of it has been used for small aait able ; 
plots, 
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Mr. Jensen. We saw a cattle farm down there that was really 
something. I never saw finer cattle. There was grass to no end. 

Mr. Bartierr. He is still in business and doing well with the 
herd. He has made a great effort to build up the “Senepole breed. 
They are well adapted to the island. I would say now 50 percent of 
the animals have at least some Senepole blood in them. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there numerous other people that have taken a 
leaf from his book and are now raising cattle on that same basis ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. A great number. Even the small people. In the 
corporation we have a herd of about 60 of those Senepole cattle and 
all the bulls and heifers are sold to the small farmers at a reasonable 
price in order to get them started with that particular breed. = aut 
has been a part of our livestock program, which is also mentioned 1 
my statement. 


OPERATION OF THLE ISLANDS UNDER TILE DANES 


Mr. Jensen. When the Danes had those islands they had a very 
line economy there because the land there is very fertile. They rolled 
up their sleeves and really worked that island. Now certainly those 
islands should be self-supporting. For the life of me I cannot under 
stand why we Americans let it go to pot. We have let the economy of 
the islands dwindle year after year. Iam glad to see that the economy 
has been coming up in the past few years. 

Mr. Barrierr. The Danes had many advantages. They had the 
slaves, 

Mr. Jensen. They freed the slaves. The old governor stood on 
the square down there on St. Thomas Island and he proclaimed one 
Sunday morning that from that day on the slaves would be free, and 
that was before the slaves were free in America. He did that by one 
fell swoop, by one announcement. They carried on in that island 
after the slaves were free for quite some time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Of course, the Danish West Indian Co. who oper 
ated the sugar mill went bankrupt. That is the reason that the Gov 
ernment stepped in. They went bankrupt in 1930 in their sugar op 
eration, The price of sugar had gone down and production costs had 
gone up. They were bankrupt when the United States Government 
took over. 

Mr. Jensen. Although my parents were born in Denmark and I 
am of Danish descent, I do not like to have anyone even infer that 
the Danes can do things better than we Americans. I am first, last, 
and always an American. I take great pride that I live in this great 
land of ours. 

Anyway, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to see the Virgin Islands are 
not coming to us for greater appropriations and that we are making 
a little headw: ay. I think that you are doing a job as well as anyone 
could do with the difficult task in hand. 

Mr. Sirminskt. We thank you very much for your appearance. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 30, 1956. 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER 

W. BARTON GREENWOOD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINIS- 
TRATION) 

E. J. UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (RESOURCES) 

SELENE GIFFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY SERV- 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. Mr. Emmons, 
we are very glad to have you here with us this morning as head of 
the Bureau of Indian A ffairs. 

I also see Mr. D’Ewart here. Do you have a statement to make, 
Mr. D’Ewart ? 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY D’Ewarr 


Mr. D’Ewarrt. A very brief one, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I want to express the appreciation of myself and the 
Department for the fine cooperation we have had from this com- 
mittee over the years during which I have worked with it. 

I was a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs for 10 years, 
and appeared before you on many, many occasions, and you have 
always been most courteous and most generous. I think over those 
10 years we have made very real progress toward contributing to the 
welfare of the Indians and bringing the Indians to a place where 
they can assume more 1 responsibilities | in our economic and social life. 

I would like to emphasize one of the things which will be presented 
to you by the staff this morning, and that is particularly education. 

You gave us a major increase in that endeavor the last time we 
appe: red, and I think that the results we have had over the last year 
have fully justified the confidence you showed at that time. Mr. 
Emmons has set up an adult education program that I think will be of 
major help in getting some of the older Indians to be able to assume 
duties and to do work that they could not otherwise do. 


OFF-THE-RESERVATION PROGRAM 


He has set up an off-the-reservation program. As time goes on and 
the health of the Indians improves and the pressure on the reservation 
rises, and in many cases there is not enough there on the reservations 
to support all of the Indians who are on the reservations, and again 
sometimes they do not want to stay there on the reservations, there is a 
problem, and the answer to that is, of course, our educational program. 
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We have had real success with that program, and I think it is an 
endeavor that can help us perhaps more than anything else in meeting 
this reservation pressure. That program has gone ‘along very well 
in the last year, and I feel that with your help and the funds that 
you have made available that there has been real progress in the work 
that we are doing and in the effort that we are making to make these 
people assume responsibilities as well as the privileges of citizenship 
in this country. 

Mr. Emmons is here with his staff, and we are ready to proceed. 

Mr. Kirwan. The appropriation for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for 1956 was $76,992,498. The request for 1957 is $89,190,000, an 
increase of $9,874,302. 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1956, AND ESTIMATES, 1957 


We will insert page 1 of the justifications in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Kirwan. Now, Mr. Emmons, do you have a statement ‘ 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Emmons 


Mr. Exrwons. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity of appearing before the commit- 
tee again in connection with the budget for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. May I ees Mr. Chairman, my deepest appreciation 
for your fine courtesy in allowing the postponement of this hearing 
until I returned irsee this field assignment. 


Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement which I will be 


happy to read or to — for the record, as you desire. 


Mr. Kirwan. If it is too long present it for the record, but you can 
give us some of the highlights of it. 
Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee again in connection with the budget 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In the budget estimate before you there is a total of $89,190,000 for the work 
of the Bureau. This is an increase of $9,874,302 over the 1956 adjusted appro- 
priation of $79,815,698. About 57 percent of the budget is for our education, 
welfare, relocation, and law and order programs; 18 percent for resources man- 
agement activities; 13 percent for road construction and maintenance; 8 per- 
cent for buildings, utilities, and irrigation construction ; and 4 percent for general 
administrative activities. 

Our education program for 1957 is based on financial assistance for approxi- 
mately 35,000 of the 65,000 pupils in public schools and 43,970 pupils in Federal 
schools operated by the Bureau at 340 locations. This program represents an 
increase of 5,000 pupils, of whom 2,870 will attend public schools under con- 
tractual arrangements which the Bureau has with States and local school dis- 
tricts. The remaining increase of 2,130 represents pupils who will be attending 
Bureau schools. This program will permit the Bureau to more nearly reach the 
national average for school enrollments of school-age children of 96.7 percent 
even though the attainment of this objective will be on the basis of serious over- 
crowding due to the lack of school facilities. 

To carry out this program the 1957 budget includes an increase of $4,441,285. 
Of this amount $1,206,805 is for the extension of financial assistance to States 
and public school districts where tax-exempt Indian-owned lands and relatively 
large numbers of Indian children coming from these lands create financial situ- 
ations that cannot be met in full by local finances. The increase for Bureau- 
operated schools is for the additional enrollment of 2,130 pupils; raising the food 
allowance for all Indian children to an average minimum of 75 cents a day for 
3 meals; and $150,000 for an adult-education program started on a pilot basis 
this year for 5 Indian groups—the Seminole of Florida, the Papago in Arizona, 
the Turtle Mountain in North Dakota, the Rosebud Sioux in South Dakota, and 
Fort Hall in Idaho. Many adult Indians on reservations have missed the advan- 
tages of education in their youth and are now handicapped by lack of ability 
to read, write, speak, or understand the English language. These people are at 
a definite disadvantage because they are separated by a language barrier from 
the modern world in which they find themselves. AS a result, they have great 
difficulty in earning even a minimum livelihood and are not able to enjoy the 
kind of benefits which most Americans take for granted. 

Adult education will help to broaden their opportunities for employment— 
whether they decide to remain on the reservations or relocate elsewhere. In 
the long run it will make a positive contribution to the improvement of family 
living standards. In my opinion, the needs of these educationally disadvantaged 
Indian people represent a real challenge to the Bureau and a great opportunity 
for constructive accomplishment. 

The relocation program for 1957 calls for strengthening the existing 4 field 
relocation offices, for establishing 3 additional offices, and for providing assist- 
ance for approximately 10,000 Indians to relocate. An increase of $2,463,705 
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is requested for this program. Real progress has been made in helping 
Indians to seek employment in industry and other related fields of activity 
and they are making good employment records in automotive, aircraft, ele 
tronic, and other fields. We believe that it is most important to accelerate this 
program so that Indians who wish to improve their economic status by moving 
away from the reservations can take their places alongside other people in in 
dustry and agriculture with a feeling of security. 

Under the “law and order activity,” our budget includes an increase o 
$415,315. We are aware of congressional interest in this program and of the 
observations made by the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
pointing to the need for better law enforcement on Indian reservations. We, 
too, recognize the inadequacy of our law enforcement services and facilities to 
cope with this problem and are convinced that we must take a big step toward 
improving law enforcement for the protection of Indian citizens where the 
law and order regulations of the Department of the Interior are the sole basis 
for maintaining law and order on the reservations. 

Our resources management budget of $16,100,000 is spread over 9 activities 
under this appropriation. The major increases under this item for 1957 ar 
for our forestry, soil and moisture, realty, and repair and maintenance of build 
ings and utilities programs. The demand for timber is now excellent and ad 
vantage should be taken of the market by harvesting timber that would not 
be salable under less favorable conditions. We should increase the volume of 
timber sales with the ultimate objective of placing on the market all the timber 
that can be produced by the Indian-owned forests under sustained-yield manage 
ment. Soil and moisture conservation has become an important factor to the 
Indians and their resources. It has materially improved their economy and 
welfare; assisted in their reorientation of thinking and their competency for 
full citizenship; protected their land from erosion, drought, and excessive 
water, and at the same time increased its productivity. With the funds appro 
priated for 1956 and those requested for 1957 in accord with the 20-year de 
partmental program for soil and moisture conservation development, the work 
can be further accelerated and the beneficial results obtained on more and 
more acres. 

The budget includes $2,227,197 for the Bureau’s “real estate’ program, an 
increase of $833,180. We have been very busy rebuilding and overhauling this 
program, which is so important in the administration of Indian Affairs. This 
rebuilding and overhauling has been from the foundation up and requires many 
man-hours of basic work on policies, legal interpretations and determinations, 
research work, the promulgation of regulations, the development of procedural 
manuals and the recruitment of professionally trained real estate personnel. 
This start in revitalizing the program was made possible with increased funds 
provided in the 1956 budget. With much of the slow, tedious work behind us, 
including many old and difficult cases that required numerous policy decisions 
and much research work to resolve, we must speed this task to completion and 
concentrate on bringing up to date and maintaining on a current basis our 
real-estate operations. 

There is an increase for the repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 
in the amount of $1,573,146, which will enable the Bureau to program an overall 
average of approximately 16 cents per square foot of building floor area and 
more successfully cope with the ever-increasing maintenance problem which 
we face in connection with old buildings and utilities already too-long neglected. 
The state of repair of most of our buildings is seriously affecting other Bureau 
programs which must utilize these structures for their operations. We in the 
Bureau live in continual fear as to what might happen to some of our Indian 
children housed from year to year in some of these unsafe structures. Coupled 
with this unhappy situation in which we find ourselves, I want to call your 
attention to our need for a safety program for which funds are included in the 
general administrative expenses appropriation item. 

In discussing our construction functions, I want to speak first of our roads 
program. I am very much in favor of the approach taken, through the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act, in providing for this work. This approach not only provides 
for some continuity of the program but permits advance planning and program- 
ing, all of which results in more and better roads for each dollar spent. The 
lead in planning and programing that this advance authority has given us is 
beginning to pay off in results. I believe that similar advance planning and 
programing would produce equal results in the irrigation and building activities. 
The budget includes $11,500,000 for the liquidation of contract authorizations 
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for the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads and trails on Indian 
reservations. ; 

The budget includes $7,500,000 for the buildings and utilities and irrigation 
construction program—$4,500,000 for buildings and utilities and $3 million for 
irrigation systems. These programs are justified in detail by project in our 
estimate and I shall not attempt to cover them here, except to say that each 
item is a high priority project. 

The increase of $484,500 requested under the “General administrative ex- 
penses” appropriation is for improving and expanding the program in the 
functional areas of organization and methods review; internal auditing; per- 
sonnel management;. financial procedures review; property inspection and 
utilization ; and other basic administrative activities. 

This statement has set forth the highlights of the budget estimates. It will 
be a pleasure to answer further questions which you may have. 

Mr. Emons. First, I would like to make just a brief summary, and 
with your permission maybe I could fill in with a few of the programs 
we are attempting. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Emons. And also dwell on the Indian picture as we see it. 

The budget estimate for the work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Phe budget estimate for tl rk of the Bureau of Ind Aff 
for 1957 totals $89,190,000, an increase of $9,874,302 over the 1956 
adjusted appropriation. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The education program for 1957 covers financial assistance for ap- 
proximately 35,000 of the 65,000 pupils in public schools and schooling 
for 43,970 pupils in Federal schools operated by the Bureau at 340 
locations. 

Of the $4,441,285 increase requested for the education program, 
$1,206,805 is for the extension of financial assistance to States and pub- 
lic-school districts ; $150,000 for an adult education program ; and the 
balance for additional enrollments in Bureau-operated schools and for 
raising the children’s food allowance to an average minimum of 75 
cents a day for 3 meals. 


RELOCATION PROGRAM 


The increase of $2,463,705 requested for the relocation program calls 
for strengthening existing offices, establishing additional offices, and 
for prov iding assistance for approximately 10,000 Indians to relocate. 
It is most important to accelerate this program so that Indians can 
take their places alongside other people in industry and agriculture 
with a feeling of security. 

Mr. Chairman, as we have mentioned before, there are many 
reservations over the country where the population has outgrown the 
land resources of the reservations. 

There are several reservations also that have adequate resources and 
that possibly we might consider wealthy groups. 


EVER-INCREASING POPULATIONS 


My particular concern is what we are going to do with these ever- 
increasing populations that cannot make a decent living on the land 
resources which are now held by them. 

Here are just two examples of what I am getting at, Mr. Chairman. 
In 1919 when I first went to the Navajo country that tribe had ap- 
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proximately : 29,000 population. ‘Today they have over 75,000. We 
project that by the year 2000, 44 years from now that there will be 

350,000, and as far as we can see at this moment that reservation will 
support only 45,000 people. So, I think we can see from that illustra 
tion that it is very important os do something to alleviate the prob 
lem that certainly will exist in the future. 

Take Pine Ridge, S. Dak., and that is the largest Sioux Reservation 
in the State, as you know. There are approximately 1,800 families 
in that tribe. South Dakota is not strictly an agricultural State. | 
am informed that between 1930 and 1950 there were 17,000 white farm 
families that had to give up their operations. They simply could 
not make a go of it. 

It is a wonderful grazing State, but if we divided all of the land 
in the Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation into economic cattle units—that 
is, to support a minimum of 100 head of catle—that would mean that 
we could only make room for 500 families. We would have 1,500 sur 
plus families, approximately, in that 1 reservation. 

Personally, I believe that the Indians deserve a better break than 
to have to grow up in abject poverty limited to a certain restricted 
area. 

I have found that so many Indians have hopes and aspirations the 
same as we do, so through our relocation program which we think is 
proving highly successful, we hope in the year 1957 that we can pos- 
sibly take care of the requirements for the great number of these In 
dians that are still on the waiting list. 

As I indicated to you over the phone the other day, Mr. Beck and 
I were meeting in Los Angeles with a group of industrialists to try 

to sell them on the idea of putting some of their small plants, auxiliary 

s ints in Indian country to try to give these people the opportunity 
for decent employment, and I'am happy to see that industry is very 
responsive. Of course, we have to explain to them why we feel that 
this is necessary, because relocation in itself is not going to take care 
of this serious situation, and certainly bringing industry near the 
reservation will help. 

I hope also that shortly we can have this research at least started, 
the research that I mentioned to you once before, research to find out 
just exactly what does exist on these reservations in the way of 
resources, either hidden or visible, to see what can be developed. 


ADULT-EDUCATION PROGRAM 


We realize that many adults in many of the tribes never had the 
opportunity for any education, and, naturally, that retards any pro 
gram when the people that we are trying to talk to do not get a clear 
understanding of what we are attempting to do. I believe we should 
deal with every Indian just the same as if we were dealing with a non- 
Indian, and I want to be sure that a person we are dealing with has a 
thorough understanding of the situation so that there will not be any 
misunderstanding later on. It is essential that these people have at 
least a little edeiontion: — they can understand us, and we can 
understand them. We: eseatnn to get at their problem through 
an adult-education asia am started on a ‘pilot basis this year for five 
Indian groups. In fact, you recall, sir, that I mentioned this program 
to you last fall. It is limited to five tribal groups: The Seminoles of 
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Florida, the Turtle Mountain group of North Dakota, the Rosebud- 
Sioux in South Dakota, the Fort Hall group in Idaho, and the Papa- 
gos in southern Arizona. 
We hope that we will see such favorable reaction from the Indians 
themselves on this attempt that possibly we can expand the program 
to other groups. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


We are also exploring the possibility and advisability of vocational 
training for adults so that they can be ready to go into industrial 
a as we can get industry interested. 

I do not want to take up any more of your time, sir, but I just 
wanted to point out to you why I person: ally feel, and I am sure all 
of us in the Bureau feel, that we od | take some positive steps not 
only to give the Indians the services that they are entitled to have 
under the law and by treaty, but also that we shall be building up 
these fine people for a better place in life. 

I believe that is all [ have to say at this time, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am more than thankful for the way you see the 
Indian, and I mean thankful. [ have been on this committee now 
for 13 years. At times it has been embarrassing to sit on this side 
of the table and hear the Indian denounced. When a professional 
inan goes into the State of California to practice he has many barriers 
against him. When he goes to take the examination for a lawyer, 
doctor, or whatever it may be that barrier is put up there. In the 
case of the other 47 States if he goes into any of them there is a barrier 
put up. 

When they go out and develop the Everglades they will have prob- 
ably thousands of peoples employed someday in that development. 
That should be given to the Indians. Let them be the guides and 
do everything in there. However, they will import people from the 
other States, and there is a barrier put up against helping the 
Indians. When they take it over and develop the area aa will 
come somebody else and they will take it over and the Indian will be 
shoved still farther back into the swamp or some place like that. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR INDIAN ACTIVITIES 


The committee is entirely in sympathy with your expanded program 
= bring the Indian service up to the level that the Indians deserve, 
but the costs under recent budgets are going up alarmingly. The total 


appropriations for the regular activities ine luding health’ services have 
been as follows: 


In 1954, $84,122,760 was appropriated. 
In 1955 it was $91,062,450; in 1956 it was $115,832.498, and for 1957 
the estimate is $135,678,592. 

Exclusive of health services the appropriations have been as follows: 
In 1954, $62,632,289: in 1955. $66,072,901: in 1956. $76,992.498: and in 
1957 the estimate is $89,190,000. 

Now, the reason for reading this and telling you about it is because 
I sat here when a former Commissioner sat across the table from me 
where you are sitting, and he made the recommendation and the re- 
quest that we spend $122 million one year. Now, we are upping that to 
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$135 million, and I was 100 percent in his corner on that day, and | 
am 100 percent in your corner. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is not enough in this budget for the Indian if 
are going to do anything for him, and I am sure that when he made 
that statement requesting $122 million that that is what it should have 
been. I meant it then and I mean itnow. I want your explanation as 
to why it is going up, and as to how long we can expect this trend to 
continue. 

Mr. Io MMONS. Mr. Chairman, when we vet these programs that ] 
have mentioned actually functioning I am in hopes that the request 
will be on the decline, because if we can make these Indians self 
supporting on decent wages off the reservation then, of course, they 
will not be our responsibility. 

I think that every community bordering a reservation feels that the 
Indian 1 is ac itize n of the U nited States. if he is contr il uting to the 
local economy, he certainly has all of the rights and privileges that any 
citizen should have. 


t 


LAW AND ORDER PROGRAM 


In our law and order program we are requesting a large amount to 
more adequately meet that need, but I think the amount of delinquency 
itself will decrease when you raise the living standards of these peop sle 
because, personally, I believe that delinquency, whether it is juvenile 
or adult, sort of prospers under conditions that prevail on certain 
reservations. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we are going to do something for the Indian, as I 
said many years ago, and as I say now, it will be when we move the 
factories to the Indians, which you are trying to do now. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES NEAR INDIAN CENTERS 


Mr. Kirwan. It is not so much a matter of the relocating of the 
Indian out in the other areas, because I remember in the depression 
years before the war, to get a job i in a steel plant in my hometown, 
even as a laborer, you had to have a high-school education. You 
can use anything in boom times, but you are not going to use them 
when you start into a depression, and the Indian is going to be the 
first that they will put back on the reservation. So, if you can move 
the factories near those centers and eet work there to the Indians 
where they can do it, it will be very helpful. It is just the pro 
tection which the professional men have in ¢ ‘alifornis 
is one of the hardest States for a professional man to get into with 
an examination because of the barrier that is put up out there. The 
same thing applies to the Indian in all industry. 

There are jobs that he can do today, and they want him, but then 
when the day of depression comes business cannot affor dt to 5 take any 
chance on anybody. I saw that in 1938 in the city I live in. You 
had to have a high-school education at that time to wet a job as a 
laborer. Now, that day surely will come again because w ) 
tinue to 20 along with the cold war with a shot in the arm of $45 bil 


1 


lion every year and expect that we are going to continue at that rate. 


like 
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pecause that 
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I remember when President Roosevelt asked for $3 billion just to 
feed Americans. Since the war we have done every thing, but in those 
days it was just to feed them. At that time they only asked for $3 
billion just to feed Americans. 

There was not too much given to the Indians in those days as they 
had been starving for a century, and they expected that the Indian 
could take care of himself, but the white fellow who was just tossed 
into the breadline, they knew that something had to be done for him. 
He did not know how to take care of himself under those circum- 
stances. ‘Those are the conditions we have, and that is why I am 
telling you here this morning that whatever you can do to advance 
the health and education and to promote a better standard of living 
of the Indian, who is the real American, should be done. 

I am pretty clearly convinced that Will Rogers was right when he 
said that one of their mistakes was when they “let the white man into 
the country. 

Mr. Emmons. They were fighting for their homes. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they had drawn up their own immigration laws 
like we have drawn them up since, the Indian would have been much 
better off today, without having us take over. 

Mr. Emmons. I think the work in the relocation program and the 
industrialization program together is taking care of this situation, 
while we are trying to get industry sold on moving small industry into 
the Indian country. 


FEDERAL TERMINATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, Mr. Emmons, I wanted to ask you another 
question, and you have answered it partially already, what progress 
is being made in separating Indian tribes from Federal supervision / 

Mr. Emmons. In addition to the work going forward with those 
tribes covered by the 6 terminal bills en: acted by the 83d Congress, 
which affects some 10,000 Indians, there are a few tribes or groups in 
eastern Oklahoma that our program people have worked with, who 
have indicated their desire for termination of the special Federal 
trusteeship arrangements. 

There is also a small group in southern Minnesota, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the program we are attempting to do, on some reser- 
vations, it might be termination by attrition. 

There is a band of Indians in California who have only asked for 
a few simple things to be done like surveying. They want to be sure 
that they have the security of having their little piece of land, and 
they have oe us to do these things so that they could be re- 
leased from the Government trusteeship, ‘and I think that is very en- 
couraging. 

Of course, as you know, we have about 150 bands and groups 
California. I would like to read this statement on that: 

Programing experienced to date has indicated that in order for 
projects to be meaningful to the tribal groups, they must be developed 
at the local level in consultation with the tribal groups affected, and 
there must be a continuous followthrough in the development and im- 
plementation of the program proposals. In a number of areas, tribes 
have taken the initiative in exploring the means of programing their 
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Wal toward eventual self-determination, that is, the Sisseton Wahpe 
ton Tribe in the Aberdeen area, the Makah and Colville Tribes in the 
State of Washington, several urban colonies in Nevada, the tribes in 
the Quapaw jurisdiction in eastern Oklahoma, and the Bureau has 
found itself unable to provide staff assistance from existing area per 
-onnel who are totally absorbed in the operational work of a trust- 
management nature. 

So, we are in hopes that we can have enough additional program 
people in those areas, so that those people will be ready in a short time. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NAVAJO-HOPL PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Please put into the record a table showing the amounts 
appropriated year by vear for the Navajo-Hopi program under Pub- 
lic Law 474 of the 81st Congress. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities 


1. Educational assistance, facilities, and 
Welfare and guidance services 
Relocation services 

4. Maintaining law and order 


2 
3. 


Total obligations__--- - 


Financing 


01 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


O8 
OY 
10 
ll 
13 
15 


Comparative transfers to other accounts 
Contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d 
Applied to contract authorization (48 U. 


1955 


services $32 


) actual 


bbs 


3, 219 


8. C. 50d-1 


Unobligated balance no longer available. . 


Appropriation (adjusted) , 
Proposed supplemental due to pay ine 


reases 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


690, 5 


336, 


>: 
aie 

510 
Je 


547 


855 





, O78 


. 006 


685 


945 


5 actual 


Total number of permanent positions_-.-........-.-- 5, 723 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions se 126 
Average number of all employees , 222 
Number of employees at end of year__.........----- , 427 
Average salary and grade: 
General schedule grade: 
Average salary... a ta $4, 258 
Average grade 4 Gs-6.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary __...-.-- “s $3, 367 
Personal services: 
PINES MONG yo oc saicicwdicticescnddensawe > $19, 966, 630 
Positions other than permanent__-__------ 370, 878 
Regular pay above 52-week base_.......-. 43, 079 
Payment above basic rates.............-- a 526, 721 
TOU POE BINT a on 5 icc encccsucee 4 20, 907, 308 
iain tia alike ay esis clain Seta tiie tad 642, 894 
Transportation of things. -- al a ea 395, 454 
Communication services. ....................-. ‘ 244, 179 
Rents and utility services..............-- bs 605, 121 
Pace GE TOTOOIOE.. .. oc. cn ncccccnnecccucus 16, 174 
Other contractual services EEE 1, 847, 006 
Services performed by other agencies__.......---...-- ‘ ‘i 
Supplies and materials. _.-.-- Ss etbderhin a eatanadieed 5, 974, 133 
EEE EESTI LE > hE 742, 765 
Lands and structures 2 soi ial St deales cod tale Shadiclass 692, 170 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions__.....__- 5, 761, 989 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities shitienaieaeaia 111 
I ET GI in coe na Sdmwaasadamboeind Sadia 27, 943 
Subtotal. _- Send dakitates ade Si dik i ci aban 37, 857, 247 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsiste ce..........--- a 942, 392 
OES isin nvicccdkansecendabaucidwien 36, 914, 855 


195) 


43, £ 


estimate 


71, 220 


, 241, 22 
, 792, 000 
O18, 295 
420, 685 


02, 200 


42), 000 
307, 495 


, 764, OOF 


624, 700 


1956 estimats 


3, 


5, 686 

70 
5, 439 
5, 600 


$4. 640 
GS-6.2 


$3, 628 


2, 269, 961 


193, 847 
45, 54] 
456, 714 


, 966, 063 
804, 101 
512, 300 
209, 225 
655, 600 

18, 600 
715, 333 


2, 826 


), 400, 189 


682, 306 
694. 500 
, 595, 882 


29, 540 


, 466, 465 
964, 265 


3, 502, 200 


4 


1,012 


10 


OO), OOM 
7¥2. OOK 
472, OOO 
836, O00 


700, 000 


10. OOO 
420, 000 


Yow 
71 
9 


$4 668 


GS-4 2? 


$3, 645 


616, 
203 


216 


170 


292, 562 
580) 
583, 829 
$14, 146 
656, 100 
21, 600 
644, 991 

2 826 
748. 006 
412, 577 
686, OOO 


246, 672 
30, 404 


652, 293 
952, 293 


, 700, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
A ppropriation..-_.- : ‘ Lies ..--------| $60,727,215 | $41,764,995 | $50, 700,000 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) from | | 
“Resources management, Bureau of Indian Affairs”’ WRT Cece siveuien pbrinaipoale cmeeis 
“Conservation and development of mineral resources, | | 
Bureau of Mines” se op ee ae 15, 057 plcceatitansas cid 
“Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power Ad- | 
ministration” 231, 200 |....-.. 2 
Transferred to “General administrative e xpe nses, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’’ (69 Stat. 240 oo Saami —7, 000 . 
Adjusted appropriation _- ; ‘ ‘ 61, 078, 948 | 41, 764,995 | 50, 700, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | Oh WOO hoes tcwncs 
Applied to contract authorization (48 U C. 50d-1 ~ —768, 306 | —307, 495 | —420, 000 
Contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d "y’ ; ; 705, 903 420, 000 | 420, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward _ _- —— 7, 484, 079 7,016, 339 4, 602, 131 
Total budget authorizations available : 68, 500, 624 50, 518, 539 | 55, 302, 131 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations a3 54, 167,638 | 37, 437,005 | 44, 990, 500 
Out of current appropriations to liquidate prior year con- | 
tract authorizations (48 U.S. C. 50d-1) ; 768, 306 307, 495 | 420, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropri: ation a 1, 562, 200 | 62, 500 
Out of prior authorizations___-- gee: ve 6,095,476 | 6, 211, 300 | 4, 527, 000 
Total expenditures ; ; 61, 031, 420 45, § 518, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
Obligated balance transferred to ‘Indian health activities, | 
Public Health Service” (68 Stat. 674-675) _______- ae 2 WO Eo 
Balance no longer availabk | | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation Paces Oe to 6 en 
Other _-- ; a } 307, 180 - ies = wage 
Obligated balance carried forward seudtaienon : 7, 016, 339 4, 602, 131 is , 302, 131 
Total expenditures and balances ------_-__- : .---| 68, 500, 624 50, 518, 539 si “55, 302, 131 
| 





Mr. Kirwan. For “Education and welfare services” in 1956 vou 
had $43,379,695 and you are requesting $50,700,000 for 1957, an in- 
crease of $ $7,020, S05. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE, FACILITIES, AND SERVICES 


The first activity under this appropriation is “Educational assist- 
ance, facilities, and services.” 

Please insert page 5 of the justifications, and the tables on pages 
7, 8,9, 10, and 12 in the record at this point. 

( The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BurieAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1. Educational assisiance, facilities and services, 842,600,000 


Subactivities Base 1957 |Estimate 1957| Increases 
(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools oe $5, 224,795 | $6, 431, 600 $1, 206, 805 
(b) Federal facilities f . 31, 933, 920 35, 018, 400 | 3, 084, 480 
(c) Adult education and training program... ; 1, 000, 000 1, 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Total. . ‘ iad = e 38, 158,715 | 42, 600, 000 4, 441, 285 


asc e il aeale . 
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(a) Assistance to 


(b) Federal facilities _ - 


pupils in 
Federal schools 


(1) Boarding schools 


(2) Day schools 


(3) Special services 


(c) Adult 
program... 


Total. .- 


education and 


training 


Base, 1957 


Number 
of pupils 


non- | 


1 34,505 | $5, 22 


41, 840 


26,490 | 24, 225, 


31, 93% 


Amount 


4,795 
3, 920 


100 


15, 350 6, 806, 500 
| 902, 320 


1, 000, 000 


76, 345 





38, 158, 715 


Estimate, 


Number 
of pupils 


Amount 


1 37,710 | $6, 431, 600 
43,970 | 35, O18, 400 
28, 320 | 27, 172, 780 
15, 650 6, 943, 300 

902, 320 
1, 150, 000 


81, 680 | 42, 


600, 000 


Nutt 
f pupils 















+-3. 205 +$1, 206, SO5 


+-2, 130 +3, O84, 480 
+1, 830 +2, 947, 680 
+300 +136, SOO 
+150. 000 

+-5, 335 +4, 441, 28! 


1 Includes 2,120 pupils in 1956 and 2,455 in 1957 attending public schools who are also enumerated in 


Bureau-operated dormitories where they are domiciled. 


Of the increase 


, 35 are in similar 


Situations 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $6,431,600 


(1) State contracts 
(2) Local contracts 
(3) Higher 

special aids-- 


_ Ee 


education 


Num- 
ber of 


con- 


itracts| 


15| 31, 485/$4, 600, 000 


and 


1956 


Num- 
| ber of 
| pupils | 


Amount 


|Num- 
ber of 

con- 
tracts 


15 
23) 2,696 574, 795 23 
324 50, 000 204 


204| 


a aaa/’ 34,505 


| 





5, 224, 795| 


1957 
Num- es 
ber of | Amount - = 
; “0n- 
pupils tracts 


34, 355)\$5, 710, 180 


3, 031 


| 
324 


671, 420 


50, 000 


242)! 37,710, 6, 431, 600 


1 Includes 2,120 pupils in 1956 and 2, 455 in 1957 who are attending public schools who 
in Bureau-operated dormitories where they are domiciled. 


1955 
(1) State contracts | 
Num- | Num- 
ber of | ber of 
| pupils | pupils 
Aberdeen: 
ar 251 329 
Nott DONOR. . ...6.5555.- ‘ 575 925 
OME TOGMOOR.. occ nnnccacsas out aoe 1, 189 
Billings: Montamna_.._...----- 2, 448 2, 448 
Gallup: New Mexico-_-- ..-| 1,838 2, 393 
I I fs ed owe 536 536 
Minneapolis: 
Minnesota. .........-.- A eae etd | 2355 2, 355 
i ee sks 919 919 
Muskogee: Oklahoma_-__......------- | 10,263 | 10, 274 
Phoenix: | | 
tt tid cdundwenanuet ia | 1,978 4, 261 
NI, 5 5 en encwedecscoeea 1,731 | 1,776 
are 790 | 791 
Portland: | 
ail acticin ae eK lisa 709 746 
a lel a whe eaabmniietit 503 5O1 
WROTE. Cc cdcnceaocee 2, 042 2, 042 
Os «be tichaddadieduseaewsiad | 28,127 | 31, 485 


4, 600, 


1956 

Num- 
Amount | ber of 
pupils 
$114, 200 329 
130, 100 992 
320, 000 1, 669 
400, 800 2, 565 
1 601, 914 2, 545 
338, 780 692 
300, 200 2, 355 
230, 000 1, 076 
386, 400 | 10, 674 
1, 086, 756 5, 210 
|} 154,750 | 1,776 
168, 700 947 
132, 200 958 
70, 500 525 

164, 


Amount 


$143, 350 


700 2, 042 


000 | 34,355 


201, 750 
409, 300 
400, 800 
641,914 
404, 000 


300, 200 
284, 000 
450, 000 


, 801, 485 
104, 750 
172, 000 


151, 131 
70, 500 
175, 000 


, 710, 180 


Change 


Num- | 
ber of 
pupils 


Amount 


+2, 870/+$1, 110, 180 
+335 +06, 625 


+3, 205) +1, 206, 805 


are also enumerated 


Change 
Num- 
ber of Amount 
pupils 
+-$29 150 
+-6}7 +71, 650 
+480 +-89, 300 
+117 coosese 
4 152 +40. OOO 
+-156 +-65, 220 
4-157 +54. 000 
+40) +-63, 600 
+949 +714, 729 
— Kh), 000 
+156 +3, 300 
+212 | +18, 931 
+24 
+-10, 300 
+-2, 870 +1, 110, 180 


1 Includes $272,314 tentatively programed from the]tuition portion of the allowance for Navaho pupils 
in peripheral dormitories, and dependent upon adjustment to enrollments, 
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1956 1957 Change 
; Num- el — ' 7 rin 
(2) Local contracts dian of | ber of | Num- Num- | Num- | 
districts pupils | ber of ,; Amount | ber of | Amount | ber of | Amount 
| | pupils | pupils pupils | 
Anadarko: Kansas 1 138 | 138] $15,000| 138 $15,000 |_----.-- neers 
Billings: Wyoming 5 107 | 246 | 20,000 | 246 | 20,000 j.....-.- add laa sata . 
Juneau: Alaska 2 173} 184} 10,590 184 | 10,590 |..... isl biatch dasee 
Minneapolis: Iowa_- 1 33 | 33 | 16,100 ee ee Ni cle ats 
Phoenix: Utah 4 72 | 480 | 42,500 | a ees ee 2 
Gallup. -_--- ; es 10 | 11,364} 1,615 | 470,605 | 1,950 | 567,230 | +335 |+$96, 625 
Peripheral dormitories (921); (1, 303)| (363,965); (1, 573)| (437, 231)| (+270) |(+-73, 266) 
Arizona: | | 
Holbrook... 120} 200| 65,600} 300! 97,600 | +100 | +32,000 
Snowflake 75 | 90 18, 952 | 9 | 18.952 pelea dba. os 
Taylor 36 30 7, 941 30 | 7,941 |. Bede Pos < % 
Winslow 175 236 58, 175 301 | 73,300 | +65 | +15, 125 
New Mexico: 
Aztec_- 113 120 44, 763 SOO 06 We nt eiees 
Gallup. _-- 280 504 | 138, 650 | 504 | 138, 650 | <2 
Utah: Richfield . 122; 123| 20,884| 228! 56,025 | +105 | +26, 141 
Other than peripheral | | | 
dormitories_- : (50) (312)| (106,640);  (377)| (129,999)} (+65) | (+23, 359) 
Colorado: 
Ignacio: Cons. } | 
Ute 100 | 43,000 165 | 61,359 +65 | +18, 359 
Cortez: Towaoec 162 | 32, 100 162 | 37, 100 | __.| +5, 000 
New Mexico: Mexican 
Springs-_-__._--- 5O | 50 31, 540 50 | 31, 540 Fetus Asa aes : 
MURS beret A ; 23 2, 287 2, 696 574,795 | 3,031 671,420 | +335 +96, 625 








1 This figure includes pupils covered by additional local contracts in five New Mexico districts, later 
moved to State contract item. 


(b) Federal facilities—$35,018,400—(1) Boarding facilities—$27,172,780 


| 
| 1956 1957 | Change 


























| 
| ae ; Th | ] ae 
Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- | | Num- 
ber of | age Amount | berof age | Amount | ber of | Amount 
pupils | rate | pupils | rate | pupils 
a aime Le eae Bi some Feces angi! ia aN at eke tee | 
| | | 
(a) Nonreservation______- 11, 140 $990 |$11, 028, 600 11, 940 $990 |$11, 820,600 | +800 +$792, 000 
(b) Reservation boarding_| 11, 730 | 900 | 10, 557,000 | 12, 395 900 | 11,155,500 | +665 +598, 500 
(c) Navaho community._| 1, 500 | 735 | 1,102,500 | 1,530 735 | 1,124, 550 +30 +22, 050 
(d) Dormitory facilities__ 2, 120 725 | 1,537,000 | 2,455 725 | 1,779,875 +335 +242, 875 
Becerra cetera atic tet tices mae cence eases eecrenaiaaiaiaia a 
Subtotal__.._..___- 26, 490 |.......- | 24, 225,100 | 28,320 |_.....-- | 25, 880, 525 |+1, 830 |-+1, 655, 425 
(e) Increased food allow- | | 
NB i nse isiien swe asemnccfavesssue lis apuiedaees Iisa pcr 1,208, OB iho ss it |+1, 292, 255 
BR access toon ee ck. 24, 225, 100 | 28,320 |.-..---- 27, 172, 780 |.....--- |+2 947, 680 








INCREASE IN INDIAN STUDENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year it was estimated that you would have all 
eligible Indians who wanted schooling in school during 1956. You 
are now estimating 5,000 more for 1957. Is this what might be called 
the normal increase in the number of schoolchildren ? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mrs. Thompson, who is 
Director of Education, to answer that ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mrs. 'THomeson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that probably this graph 
will explain in visual form why the costs of education are going up, 
because the top line here shows the additional children which have 
been put in school. 
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When we started with the Navajo program we estimated that by 
this year we would have a school seat for every Navajo child who 
would present himself for schooling. 

This shows the increase as of the end of the last fiscal year. The 
budget provides for over 5,000 additional children servicewide this 
year, and we will know at the end of the year how successful we have 
been in reaching or surpassing that 5,000 estimate. 

This [indicating] shows the countrywide increase in population, 
and what the problem will be in 1960. 


EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Of course, 1956 funds will take care of 5,000 of them, and 1957 will 
take 5,000. This not only shows that we are getting children in 
school, but that we are providing facilities after the children are al- 
ready in school. To get abreast of the problem we must have the 
facilities ready for the children when they come into school. I think 
this is a visual way of showing the progress made and what the prob- 
lem is that still exists in keeping up with the increase in the school- 
age population. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATION 


We not only have an increase in children of school age but a differ 
ent attitude toward education. Many of them are not dropping out 
any more, but they are staying in to ‘complete their courses. 

So, those two factors make our increase in school population greater 
than the increase in the country at large. The estimate in the country 
at large, I believe, is 4 perc ent. My estimate based on my best judg- 
ment and experience with Indians is that it will probably be about 
6 percent for Indian children. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say that they are staying in school longer ? 

Mrs. THompson. Yes, more and more. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you think is getting into their minds, that 
they now realize, or are beginning to realize, and rightfully so, that 
when they drop out of sc :hool they become what you might call a wasted 
life, there is no industry going to take them, and they do not have 
enough things on the reserv vation to take up and to work with, and that 
they are just simply going to loaf along a stream, or wherever they 

can get something to eat. ~ Today it is coming more and more to the 
Indians that they are better off in school. 

The population has almost doubled, has it not, since you first went 
among the Navajos? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And now they are beginning to see that as they go 
out among the people. I told you what happened in the town I live in. 
It was all right, and they took them in and employed them during the 
rush periods, but just as soon as the rush was over, even to get a job 
as a laborer you had to have a high-school education. Prev iously they 
dropped out of school as soon as the truant officer would not be after 
them for being absent, but now they see that if they are going to get by 
in this country they have to have as much sc hooling as they can get. 
If they are going out into the world they have to compete with others, 
and if they do want to get off the reserv ‘ation the first thing they have 
to have is an education. 
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Mrs. Tuompson. More of the individuals who have gone through 
and received a partial education realize that, of course, more and more, 
and the parents are realizing it more and more, so that they are urging 
and insisting that their children get in school and stay there longer. 
There are many different factors bringing that attitude about. 


INCREASE IN FOOD ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year your increase for “Educational assistance, 
facilities, and services” was $3,925,000, to put 5,100 more children in 
school, or $770 per pupil. This year the increase is $4,441,285 to put 
5,000 more in school, or $888 per pupil. Why this great increase of 
$118 per pupil ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, of that $4,441,285, $1,292,255 is 
for one particular purpose, and that is to raise the food allowance 
from 60 cents to 75 cents a day for the boarding pupils. That is just 
one item, you see. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Then there is a $150,000 item for the new adult 
education program which the Commissioner has already mentioned 
so that the figures really are not comparable, taking into consideration 
these new items. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, that $118 per pupil increase is just 
the same as you have for se schools where they have cafeterias through- 
out the United States, not only on the reservations, but wherever 

cafeteria service has been set up ? 

Mr. GrEENWOop. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Food is higher, and it is not different on the Indian 
reservations than it is in the other schools? 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Yes, sir; that is correct. We found we could 
not feed the children adequately any longer for 60 cents a day for 
raw food. 


STATE AND LOCAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. From pages 9 and 10 of the justifications it appears 
that the cost per pupil under your State contracts is $166, but under 
your local contracts it is $221 per pupil. Why this difference and 
why cannot your negotiations all be on a statewide basis? 

Mrs. THompson. Most of the local contr acts, Mr. Chairman, are 
for children in certain towns on the periphery of the Navajo Reser- 
vation. Those children are not residents of the district. Therefore 
we had to go into that district, and that district has no responsibility 
at all for the education of those children so we must pay the full 
cost of their education. When we take them out of the reservation 
from unorganized territory into towns we have to pay the full costs 
to the town, and a number of these local contracts are contracts of 
that kind. 

Mr. Kirwan. That makes a difference between the State and local 
contracts. : 

Mrs. Tuompson. That is correct. In the State contracts, for any 
child who is a resident of a district, the State puts in its State aids 
for that child the same as any other resident child, while in these other 
situations the district has no responsibility for the child. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Kirwan. How do you select the students who are given scholar 
ships for which you are asking $50,000 ¢ 

Mrs. Taompson. The $50,000 is used primarily to supplement the 
assistance that students already have. Some of them have a tuition 
grant made to them by some organization. Some of them are having 
a difficult time in meeting expenses, and with just a little addition: i 
help they could get over the hump, so grant funds are used to supple- 
ment other funds the student m: ry have. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think it is very well worthwhile? 

Mrs. THompson. Yes, it is well worthwhile. It keeps many young- 
sters in school who would not otherwise remain in school. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear that. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


What progress are you making with your adult education program, 
and how many will benefit from it in’ 1957 compared to 1956 ¢ 

Mrs. TuHompson. The adult education program is for the purpose 
of raising the general level of education. It is on a pilot basis now. 
We are developing it for the groups that Mr. Emmons mentioned. 
We are developing it as the Indians themselves are asking for it. We 
are trying to get it to them after they ask for it. 

We have a staff member who has just returned from a field trip 
and has visited all of these groups mentioned here, and who has talked 
with the Indians and with the local people and our own Bureau staff, 
and he says the way they are accepting it is very, very encouraging. 
So, in March this same individual will spend the month of March 
working with the leaders before accelerating the work with these 
Indian groups in developing this program. We hope to wt st : on a 
developing basis and expand it as they express a need for it, and 
as we are prepared to offer it to them. 


WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the tables on pages 24, 25, and 26 into the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Welfare and guidance services, $3,792,000 


° | 
Estimate, 





Subactivities Base, 1957 | 1957 Increases 
Oh ae Setaaniaanenmidomuaasae ieutpenmanal $3, 763, 560 $3, 763, 560 
(6) Tribal relations. ...........-.- Se Sticebaace pine awe ‘ 28, 440 28, 440 
NE oe aa be cmaectacghuachadabageth beteewues deeal 3, 792, 000 3, 792, 000 
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(a) Welfare, $3,763,560 





Base, 1956 | 1957 estimate 


ED pe nies CUD CITING «nn phere costnapccanwscntanssouccsoes $1, 971, 097 $1, 900, 800 
2) Other welfare assistance ed ee a ee , 985 902, 140 
(a’) Foster care for children in family homes or institutions--------.-- (889, 058) (874, 340) 

(b’) Miscellaneous welfare services__......--- ah aseeaenaaede ; (22, 925) (27, 800) 

Se I ae icles hd dies cain in Beatie actibeilin| innzinie oeetieadieiaaiia alata 880, 480 | 960, 620 
NN shad ctbbdcbhiist cktnncbin kn dtbbtbiacidntditakidaletaWesetatiaie’ | 3, 763, 560 | 3, 763, 560 


(1) Direct relief, general assistance—$1,900,800. 


Analysis of the caseload by month 

















[Persons] 

| 1955 caseload | 1956 caseload | 1957 caseload 

Pic a a pi ol eae ta att ee 4,444 4,712 4,700 
a ei sa OR a ni ak a te | 4, 659 4,613 4, 550 
PM ticcciukenuesces eta wate al Aas iach amie cane 4, 699 4,774 4, 725 
DRS ee hak io ee oo ee ed | 4, 434 5, 219 5, 000 
November.._-__- RS a aS soa | 4, 768 5, 202 5, 000 
SS LAER SS LEA RA WLS! SERS IE RRS 5, 436 5, 500 5, 000 
I ashe 2a a eR ke eek 8, 630 8, 200 8, 000 
RN a eS a lees oe cre ee ae 10, 586 10, 500 9, 500 
cat iat Ee Sees ces te wad 11, 880 11,000 10, 000 
US ca Se | 10, 454 10, 500 10,000 
ce ede ee ee ec: tut ickptiindeonieetaeh tee ULere 6, 702 6, 700 6, 100 
a aes aa a ce eR i ee Tl | 4, 896 4, 800 4, 500 
By contracts with Minnesota and Wisconsin.-_.._.- damien’ 100 100 100 
Po eee A ee aaa 6, 899 6, 910 6, 523 


| | 








2) Other welfare assistance, $902,140. 

(a’) Foster care for children in family homes or institutions, $874,340.—In 
1957 the program provides for 2,152 children, 963 of them in mission schools 
because no Federal or public school is available, at rates of $115 per year for day 
pupils and $250 for boarding pupils, and 1,189 in foster homes or special insti- 
tutions, at rates ranging from $50 to $125 per month. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting the same amount for your welfare 
and guidance program as you have for this year. Why have not the 
much larger appropriations and programs in the last several years 
reduced the needs which this program serves ? 

Mr. Emmons. I will ask Miss Gifford, who is head of Community 
Services to answer that. 


CARE OF AGED AND NEEDY 


Miss Girrorp. This group that we take care of under this welfare 
program is what we might call the static group. It is, as you know, 
the group which is not eligible for public assistance under the social 
security program which, is financed by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This money reaches those persons who 
become 60 years of age and who are not yet eligible for public assist- 
ance, who are in need, and who are no longer employable, and those 
persons who have an emergency illness in the family and the father 
or wage earner cannot take care of himself or the family, so that we 
have in this particular group what we call the residual load, which 


is a group of persons who, for one reason or another, cannot take 
care of themselves, and who are reaching the age where it would be 
impossible for them to do so. 

That takes care of the general assistance part of the welfare appro- 
priation. 
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FOSTER HOMES 


Under the other welfare assistance it includes foster-home financ- 
ing. ‘This is the place where we take care of those children who are 
orphans, handicapped, or in need of other special services which can- 
not be provided through State or Federal agencies. 

We have found with our increased population in our schools and an 
analysis of our boarding school situation that there are many thou- 
sands of Indian children who really need some special attention. 
First, to be sure that if there are relatives that can provide a usual 
home for these children that they are found, and that the children do 
not grow up in boarding schools indefinitely with no plan made for 
them and, secondly, the services which the handi ‘apped child or the 
blind child needs or some other special problem that creates needs. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you mention foster homes? 

Miss Girrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you expect your cost per child for foster home 
care to be higher in 1957, and will you increase the number of chil- 
clren in foster homes off the reservations in 1957? 


COST OF FOSTER HOME CARE 


Miss Girrorp. The cost probably will not increase very much, Mr. 
Chairman. In finding individual homes for these children it depends 
apes the kind of homes they are in. A foster home, if it is a normal 

family, averages about $50 a month, which is the same rate which the 

State departments of public welfare pay under their programs for 
foster care. We try to follow the same standards that the States fol- 
low in that respect. 

The difficulty comes in institutional care. In the case of different 
children, the badly physically handicapped child, then the cost de- 
pends upon the type of care the child needs. That is not standard. It 
depends upon the institution, it depends upon the city or locality in- 
volved, and upon the care that the child needs. 

Mr. Kirwan. One of the parts of the question I asked was do you 
think that there will be an increase in the number in 1957 ? 

Miss Girrorp. In the number ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Miss Grirrorp. If we are to meet the need, I hope the number in- 
creases, Mr. Chairman, because we still have children whose needs 
are not being met. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are bound to increase for, as the Commissioner 
has said, the population on the Navajo Reservation has doubled. 

Miss Girrorp. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is always going to be an increased need for 
foster-home care. 

Miss Girrorp. Yes, sir. 


RELOCATION SERVICES 
Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting a 250 percent increase for your 


relocation services. How will this money be spent and what services 
will be provided to the Indians who are relocating ? 
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Mr. Emmons. Mr. Carl Beck, in charge of relocations, will answer 
that. 

Mr. Beck. During the fiscal year 1955, 3,400 Indians were relocated 
through this program. In the present fiscal year, we plan a total 
of 5,000 to be relocated. In the fiscal year 1957 we plan to relocate 
approximately 10,000 Indians. 

At the present time, we are furnishing transportation and sub- 
sistence en route to the point of relocation when the application is 
accepted and they are accepted for relocation—en route to the reloca- 
tion centers at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, and Chicago. 
They are allowed a very modest subsistence for 4 weeks after they 
arrive to pay for the first month’s rent and groceries. In other words, 
they are subsidized until they receive their first check. 

At the present time, employment is no problem; employment is 
good. The Indians have sold themselves to the various types of indus- 
try so that, as far as placing them is concerned, there is no problem. 
Our problem now is relocating the families, assimilating them and 
for instance if the Indian is employed in the south end ‘of the city, 
our home-counseling people go to work and find them an apartment 
or home similar to any home that would be maintained by any other 
worker at that wage level, close to where his work will be so that 
commuting won’t be a problem. They get the mother acquainted 
with her priest or minister, get the kids in school, and get them other- 
wise located so that they will ‘feel more or less at home. 

We insist on two followup home visits within the first month. 

That is working very well; we have a very low percentage of returns 
to the reservation. However, we feel in expanding and going ahead 
with program, we should give some additional help to these people. 
Actually there is nothing provided there for their health. We take 

are of their health, of course, on the reservation ; but when they go into 
the city, they are immediately on their own. So we propose ‘through 
this expanded program, to provide group hospitalization and health 
coverage up to a year, until they get established in the health programs 
of the company they are going to work for. 

We also propose to help them out with a little furniture. At the 
present time, through the Salvation Army and in one way or another, 
we are able to salvage enough furniture for them to start out with, but 
it is not too encouraging to them. If we could help them just a little 
bit with their bare needs beyond living in a home with furniture. We 
also have another item in here, we have found a number of these people 
after they have been there, buy their own homes. We feel it is a respon- 
sibility of the Bureau to assist them in that manner. We propose, if 
the family has been in the city for a year and have established them- 
selves, and have a good work record, if they have the money to pay 
down on a home, that we match up to $600 of their downpayment as 
an out-and-out grant, to see that they have a home. Even then it is a 
saving after a few years to the taxpaper, because the Indian is assimi- 
lated in the community. 

Those are some of the reasons this is being expanded. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR HOUSE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. You just said the Agency proposes to put up the down 
payment. Please cite the legislative authoriation which gives you the 
authority to give the Indian the dow npayment on a house for his home. 
Have you any authoriation from the Congress to make the down 
payment on a home, 

Mr. Greenwoop. The authorization is in the appropriation text it 
self, which provides for grants and other assistance to needy Indians. 
Mr. Kirwan. The authorization is in the appropriation itself / 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whether it is, or is not, I would say it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Emmons. That has been one of the greatest fears of the Indian 
leaving the reservation, when he ge ts to the c ity and steps into an opera 
tion that is far beyond what he has the ability to pay. He will quit his 
job and head back to the reservation. And if we can just dissipate 
some of those fears that the Indian naturally has, I think this program 
will even be more successful. 

Mr. Kirwan. Suppose you incur the downpayment for the Indian 
and he is unable to carry the house several years later; would the 
Bureau have a moral obligation or any other commitment to bail 
him out ? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir: I would not Say so. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are doing with the Indian now 
what we have done all the w: ay ‘down through the years; you lend 
them some money and almost 100 percent of them pay it back. That 
is true not only in the rest of the country, but it is true with these 
really first Americans. That has been true with the rest of the coun 
try, and now we are coming down to the first American, who is the 
Indian, and we find he can also stand the acid test in every way. 

Is that what this program leads up to? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you are placing it all on your former experience 
with the Indians, that he is going to make every effort to emulate the 
whites and go beyond the whites and prove, if given half a chance, that 
he will be a great American. 

Mr. Emmons. We know he is not going to slip right down to the 
slums. We feel he will take great interest in his work if he does have 
a decent place to live. I think that has been demonstrated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will the adoption of such a program as home pur 
chasing extend to other Indians who have relocated by their own 

efforts ? 

Mr. Beck. I would like this not to be limited to just those Indians 
that have been assisted otherwise. If they are proven to be Indians 
who were in need of relocation and in fact have relocated from reser 
vation areas to other areas and have the downpayment for a home, 
there would be no reason to discriminate against them just because 
they had the initiative themselves to go there on their own. 
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MAINTAINING Law AND ORDER 


Mr. Kirwan. How many law enforcement officers do you have and 
how many new ones will you put on with the $415,315 increase re- 
quested for 1957? 

Mr. Greenwoop. With the present appropriation we have for law 
and order which, this year, is $420,685, we have a staff of about 65. 
Those people are operating principally on reservations where depart- 
mental law and sine regulations apply. Some of these tribes, as you 
know, have adopted their own law and order codes and some have 
sufficient income of their own to finance the cost of their law and 
order programs. This appropriation is expended in those cases where 
the tribe does not have a program of its own and where the depart- 
mental regulations apply to the reservation area. With the increase 
of $415,315 in the 1957 estimate, we think we can double our present 
force. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you have 65 right now. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you expect to double that with this increase? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 


INDIAN POPULATION 


Mr. Kirwan. How many Indians do we have today in the United 
States—4.00,000 ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Approximately 400,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. And they are scattered around over the whole country, 
on reservations and in different places. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you have one officer to every 5,000 Indians, or 
something like that ? 


NUMBER OF LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


Mr. Greenwoop. That is correct. Today we have about 1 law en- 
forcement employee for each 5,000 Indians. That compares with the 
national average of about 10 for each 5,000. With the increase we 
have in the 1957 budget, it will provide 2 for every 5,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. I was just thinking of my home city of 180,000, and we 
have 250 or 300 out there and you say, with 400,000 Indians scattered 
all over the country, you only have 65 law enforcement officers now. 
And especially in an area where there are no lights, streets, and many, 
many other safeguards that we have in the cities, it shows the Indian 
must have a pretty fair character and a lot of other things in hin, if it 
only takes 65 law enforcement officers for 400,000 of them scattered 
all over the country. 

So I think you are doing a very good job of law enforcement and I 
think the Indian is doing a better job of staying within the law. 

Mr. Greenwoop. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Steminsxkt. I have no questions other than just one observation. 
One of the rangers in one of the national parks last summer, on this 
question of Indian education, made an observation and I wonder if 
there is anything to it and, if there is, what can be done about it. He 
said that in the lower grades the Indians probably are better in the 
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graphic arts on the things he could see and touch than the white boy; 

but, in high school where an understanding of the American language 
and imagination and a sense of creativeness is called into play, the 
white boy passes the Indian. Whether that is true or not, or it is be- 
cause of his background in having to survive under conditions of 
nature, I do not know; but if we should have to integrate them some 
day along the line of delaying one’s advancement as against the 
other, what would happen? I wonder if you would care to comment 


on that. 
ACHIEVEMENT OF INDIAN CHILDREN 


Mrs. THompson. Of course there are many opinions about the 
achievement of Indian children as compared to other children. I do 
not believe there is any factual data that would indicate there is any 
difference in achievement of Indian children and other children, given 
the same opportunities. It is true that many Indian children come 
from non-English-speaking homes; therefore they start school with a 
language handicap and that language handicap must be overcome. In 
those lower grades, when expressing their thoughts, if they cannot 
express them in the same language, they are likely to express them in 
pictures. 

Mr. Sremrnsktr. Yes; and there is where they seem to shine over the 
white boys. 

Mrs. ‘Viromrson. That is true. And that language handicap, unless 
overcome, and he makes an effort to overcome it, will be reflected 1 
his achievement in the upper grades. But, starting with the same 
language start and progressing through, as between Indian children 
and white children, I do not think we can find the one is above the 
other. I do not think there would be any difference between them in 
ichievement in that case. 


USE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Mr. Sreminskr. I am happy to have that. I am very interested i 
the English language being taken up voluntarily by people who are 
not born speaking it, such as in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Samoa, 
and elsewhere; yet, in asking those people to accept our language, we 
do not want to give them the impression, I am sure, of a colonial 
decree, so to speak; but, rather, to paint the picture, as we are trying 
to do here this morning, showing them, as you have said in your state- 
ment, the benefits to accrue to them by getting into the stream of 
opportunities that the English language opens up to them—the bene- 
fits of having become Americans. If we can get the picture across to 
the people of Puerto Rico that they are citizens, and when they come 
up into my district they can better set themselves up and get located 
and adjusted to the community, we are not trying, as I see it, to get 
the people of Puerto Rico to talk our language as a matter of necessity, 
hut as a matter of benefit; so that if there is a depression in Puerto 
Rico and they need help and want. to avoid bloodshed in ~stivari Rico. 
it isa help to the people of Puerto Rico as well as to ourselves to hiave 
them speak the language. 

IT am glad you gave me the answer you did, because you most 
astutely avoid the issue that you must meet later on. 
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Mrs. THompson. I think we have a great deal of material that may 
be helpful, that we have developed for ‘the Indian children who speak 
no English, that may be helpful in the problem in your State. 

Mr. SreMINsKI. I was out in Kings Canyon where they had a forest 
fire last summer and they are as intelligent fire fighters as they can 
get: yet the record shows that only 1 out of 6 knew anything about 
the English language. They were all over 35 and were good workers: 
there were no loafers. They were brought up in Arizona, and I would 
like to see their children handle the English language a little better. 

Mr. Emmons. There is one Indian child we brought into the public 
school at Gallup and I think the principal told me he came from an 
area about 75 miles off the railroad and he set the pace for the white 
children in his class. The white children had to work like the dickens 
to keep up with him. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 















Mr. Jensen. How much was appropriated for Indian education 
both for administration, teachers, and construction, for fiscal 1956? 
Mr. Grienwoop. The 1956 appropriation for operation was $36,- 
644,995. We expec t asupplemental appropriation to meet the Pay Act 
increase of $1,513,720. So our adjusted appropriation for this year is 
estimated at $38,158,715. 
Mr. JeENsen. You are talking about the fiscal year 1956? 














CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATION, 1956 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. I do not happen to have the construction 
figure. 

Mr. Jensen. Approximately / 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Approximately $1,200,000. 

Mr. Jensen. I thought it was more than that. a 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is just for the education facilities. The total 
appropriation would run higher than that. 

Mr. Jensen. I thought the construction item was more than that in 
1956. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The total construction item is. The total con- 
struction item for 1956 is $5,141,380. Of that, $1,200,000 is for edu- 
cational facilities. The rest is for sewer, water, and so forth. 

Mr. Jensen. Now for the school districts on the outskirts of the res- 
ervation, there was nothing in 1956. 






















ASSISTANCE 





TO PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





Mr. Greenwooop. No, sir. There was an appropriation of $3 mil- 
lion made in fiscal 1955 for assistance to public school districts. 

Mr. JENSEN. Principally around the Navaho Reservation ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Principally around the Navaho Reservation; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Jensen. What other appropriations were made for Indian edu- 
cation, if any ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the total for 1956. 
Mr. Jensen. What are you asking for 1957 ? 
Mr. Greenwoop. In 1957 the request is $42,600,000 for operation. 
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Mr. Jensen. And for construction—when you say “operation,” that 
means “administration” ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Teachers’ salaries, supplies, and so forth, and pay 
nents to the States and public-school districts under our contracts. 

Mr. Jensen. What is your construction request, approximately; is 
it more than for 1956? 

Mr. Greenwoopv. Yes. It will run in the neighborhood of $5 mil 
lion. 

Mr. JENSEN. So your request for education for the Indian children 
is approximately $5 million more this year, 1957, than for 1956? 
Mr. GREENWoop, That is approximately correct; yes, sir. 


EDUCATION OF NAVAJO CHILDREN 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Emmons, how many Navajo children are still 
out of school, of school age / 

Mr. Emmons. We have seats available now for every Indian child 
that is able to go. Of course, unfortunately, we are having to take 
some of their children from the immediate neighborhood and put then 
in some other school. For instance, we have to take some Indians, I 
believe, from further than it is wise we should. Do we have any from 
Tuba City going to Shiprock ¢ 

Mrs. Tompson. From Low Mountain. 

Mr. Jensen. In distance, how far is that ? 

Mr. Emmons. In air miles about 65; maybe up to 120 miles by 
road, 

Mr. Jensen. That is to the boarding schools ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. However, we are now working on a long 
range program and, as you know, we tried out the trailer schools to 
test out the permanency of the population. For the most part, those 
schools have worked out but we have found several places where we 
simply cannot use a school at all. Now we will be able to use those 
trailer schools elsewhere. 

Mr. JENSEN. You say now there is a seat for every Navajo of schoo! 
age ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. There is a seat; yes. 

Mrs. THompson. We can take care of all children that will present 
themselves for school; but the schools are sometimes in the wrong 
areas for the children. I mean we had to move rapidly in getting the 
schools located as rapidly as we did. We have to turn around now 
and correct some locations in order to adjust them to where the bores 
tion actually is. As Mr. Emmons said, in the Low Mountain are: 
there are some small children who are not in school because their 
parents do not want to send the children as far away as Shiprock. 

Mr. Jensen. Approximately how many Navajo Indian children 
would you say are not in school today ? 

Mrs. Tuompson. My best estimate would be around 1,000 to 1,200. 

Mr. JENsEN. How soon do you expect to have all of them in school / 

Mrs. Trrompson. As rapidly as we can get the facilities. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand your proble1 m simply is distance. 

Mrs. Toompson. Yes. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Now are you going to be able to provide schools within 
a reasonable distance where these children can go to school without 
hardship on their parents and themselves? 

Mrs. THompson. The 1st of March we will be out there to restudy 
this whole Navajo situation to see where we have to make certain 
adjustments in order to get the schools located nearer the smaller 
children. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you propose to build more school buildings in the 
Navajo area / 

Mrs. THompson. We first want to see what a little roadwork would 
do in order to reach more children by buses. We want to look at that 
situation first and see if a different type of equipment might be more 
helpful in reaching the children before we say we are going to build 
more boarding schools. 

I think these pictures [exhibiting] might be of interest to you be- 
cause these show the Low Mountain area, showing how the parents 





themselves are interested in getting the trails to the point where the ; 
buses can get over them. i 


Mr. JENSEN. As I remember, there were around 15,000 Navajo chil- 
dren of school age who were not in school 3 years ago because there 
were not school facilities or teachers adequate to take care of any more 
children than were already in school. 

Mr. Emmons. Approximately 13,000. 

Mr. Jensen. Well you have come a long ways and I know every 
member of this committee and every citizen of America is proud of 
the record you have made. 


Heattru Factuirres ror InpIANS 


Are you satisfied with the manner in which the Department of Pub- 
lic Health has handled the health problem since it was turned over 
to that Department? 

Mr. Emmons. We are delighted with the progress that has been 
made. I think the transition was much easier than we expected. I 
have just been down in the Southwest and the Indians all through 
that part of the country I have talked to are exceedingly pleased. 

Mr. Jensen. What about the cost compared to what we used to pay 
for health facilities before we turned it over to the Department of 
Health ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. They have obtained increased appropriations. 
They have expanded their services beyond what we provided in the 

sureau. 

Mr. Jensen. Have they built an additional hospital ? 

Mr. GreeNwoop. They are proposing to; yes, sir. 

Mr, Jensen. They have not had time yet ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No, sir. 





HANDLING OF INDIAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. Jensen. I can say as one member of this committee I am very 
proud and grateful to you, Mr. Emmons, and your coworkers in your 
Bureau for the manner in which you have handled this Indian educa- 
tional problem and the problems relating to the Indians. Your Indian 


relocation, as I understand. is going forward at a very favorable rate. 
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PERCENTAGE OF INDIANS RETURNING TO RESERVATION 


Now what percent of the Indians return to the reservation after 
you have moved them into a new location ? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Beck might be able to answer that, but I know 
in 1953 the percentage was running what would seem rather high, 
and today I do not think it is over 20 percent that return. 

Mr. Jensen. I remember last year, I believe, you testified it was 
SU percent, 

Mr. Emmons Yes sir; I think it has declined this last year. 

Mr. Brox. It is down to 22 percent for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Jensen. How is that running now / 

Mr. Beck. About once a year is as good as we can do to get an 
accurate count. 

Mr. JenseEN. But you would know by now. We have had over 6 
months of this fiscal year. Do you antic ipate that percentage is going 
to be reduced ? 

Mr. Beck. Yes, sir. As Mr. Emmons said, in fiseal 1954 it was 29 
percent; in 1953 it was 33 percent; last year it was around 22 percent. 
[t is coming down every year. These families that return to the reser- 
vations, we do not regard them as failures; because in most instances 
after they return to the reservation they stay there for a short while 
ind then either return to the point of relocation, or to some other loca- 
tion off the reservation. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have very many that go back to the reservation 
a second time ? 

Mr. Beck. Yes; but we do not assist them the second time. In our 
program there is no return ticket to the reservation. Actually, as far 
as our relocation office in Los Angeles is concerned, we cannot keep 
track of them. We have some 10,000 Indians in the Los Angeles area. 
When they wish to improve their homes, our services are available 
to them; but it is impossible to keep track of those working there. 
The only way we can tell how many Indians return to the reservation 
is to go back to the reservation and see how many come back. 


REASONS FOR RETURNING 


Mr. JENSEN. What would you say is the main reason for the In- 
clians returning to the reservation ? 

Mr. Beck. Just plain homesickness. So many of them have never 
lived away from the reservation, away from their tribe, and it may be 
a member of their family has died at home, or for some particular rea- 
son; but the big reason is just plain homesickness, the same as would 
occur with non-Indians in going out of their State. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have e any limit on the age of the children that 
the Indian family can take with them if you relocate them ? 

Mr. Brox. No, sir. We have families with up to 10 and 12 children 
and some of the children in those instances, several of them, are 
adult—I mean 17 or 18 years old—and they get jobs. We obtain em- 
ployment for them. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason I ask that is I know what great family 
people the Indians are. They really love their children, possibly even 
more, and are more clone attached to them, it seems, than any other 
segment of our people. I do not like to say that, because I know every 
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American family, every mother and father, love their children. But 
they have a certain attachment ; they have lived so close to them all of 
their lives, that to tear them away from even one of their children and 
leave him back in the Territory would, in my opinion, be a good reason 
for their returning to their reservation. But I am glad to hear you say 
you permit them to take all of their children with them. 

Mr. Beck. We encourage that. In fact our percentage of returnees, 
of single people, men and women, is higher than for the entire families. 
The return of single men is 28 percent; of women it is about 24 per- 
cent. And of the families it has gone down to about 22 percent. 


SUCCESS OF RELOCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. JenseN. But, as a whole, the program is working even better 
than we expected / 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beck. It is very popular with the Indians. We have as many 
applications—and it is entirely voluntary—as we can take care of 
with the funds and staff we have. But with the stepped up program— 
and we are only working, incidentally, on 15 of our reservations—we 
intend to cover all of them beginning July 1. We have requests from 
many other reservations expressed through resolutions by their tribal 


councils, and so forth, covering that. 
TUBERCULOSIS AMONG INDIANS 


Mr. Jensen. What is the TB rate now? Is the TB rate among In- 
dians being reduced gradually ¢ 

Miss Girrorp. I cannot give you those figures, but I understand 
it is decreasing. 

Mr. Jensen. It should; because we now have methods by which 
we can cure TB before it gets into the last stages. We built a great 
TB hospital at Seattle, W ‘ash., a number of years ago and that ~ hos- 
pital, about a year or so ago, as I remember, had three or four hundred 
vacant beds. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 


ALASKA NATIVES IN TB HOSPITAL 


Mr. Jensen. And we brought natives from Alaska down there to 
fill those beds. Possibly we even brought the whites down; I do not 
know. But how many natives of Alaska are now in the TB hospital 
in Seattle? Do you have those figures ? 

Miss Girrorp. We do not have them; but the Public Health Service 
does, of course. I can tell you, however, that the program apparently 
has solved the problem in Alaska a gr eat deal and the number on the 
waiting list for hospitalization in Alaska has dropped. I cannot give 
you the percentage or the exact figures. 

Mr. Greenwoop. As I recall, the first appropriation we obtained 
for hospitalizing the natives of Alaska in this haipital in the State 
of Washington provided for about 200. 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, it was more than that. The last I heard, I might 
say, there were over 200. As I remember, 286 natives of Al: aska were 
in the Seattle hospital. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The Public Health Service might have found 
ways and means to increase the number of beds they could utilize. 
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Mr. Emmons. This summer I took a tour over the Alaskan Terri 
tory and it was certainly revealing to me. Not only was I impressed 
with the high standard of intelligence of those native people—not 
only the Eskimos, bat the Indians—but it was pretty pitiful in some 
of those villages where you have 100 percent of the peop ‘le in those 
villages having TB and they give the impression that they are just 
awaiting death. They do not have any more fishing resources; they 
have disappeared, and I would say that the program we have for 
stateside could certainly be applied up there. And we propose to make 
a complete study of the situation and see if we cannot alleviate the 
situation in somew ay. 

Mr. Jensen. That reminds me. Dr. Albright, the Territorial health 
ofiicer, came into my office recently and had a aa to buil | seven 
small infirmaries in Alaska. I think the Alaska Legislature appro 
priated about half of the money to build those seven infirmaries scat- 
tered over different parts of Alaska. He said he was going to ask the 
Congress to appropriate the other half = I was quite taken with tha at 
program. I can see a great advantage in having those small infin 
maries scattered throughout the mavkeee: 

I presume you know about it? 


HEALTH CENTER IN ALASKA 


Mr. D’Ewarr. That is not in the Indian Bureau: that is in the Ter- 
ritorial appropriation and I think we have enough funds in this 
year’s budget to build about one-half of those and are going to ask 
you for some funds to match the Territorial appropriation for the 
other half. But we intend to go ahead right aw ay with the construc- 
tion of what we call health centers. 

Mr. JENSEN. I call them infirmaries because I was in the service and 
anything pertaining to a hospital in the Army we called an infirmary 
unless it was a base hospital, they were all infirmaries to us. But, 


anyway, it sounded to me like a very fine program and very necessary 


to alleviate the conditions vou have just talked about, Mr. Emmons. 
Resources MANAGEMENT 
Program and financing 
1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1. Forest and range lands- -- 2 is Be $2, 098, 446 $2, 295, 830 $2, 680, 000 

2. Fire suppression 115, 208 140, 000 140, 000 

Agricultural and industrial assistance f 55 1, 553, 203 1, 604, 671 

4. Soil and moisture conservation____- 3, 832, 209 4, 084, 000 
5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation 

systems __ Siatlnaaes siete 815, 302 811, 329 811, 329 

6. Development of Indian arts and crafts_____-- wna 44, 979 77, 200 108, 000 

7. Management of Indian trust property 1, 324, 753 2, 106, 820 2, 940, 000 

re J 


8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities- 1, 572, 145 2, 056, 854 3, 630, 000 
9. Weed control eee aa a ie ; 


; Total obligations. _-- 
Financing: 


Comparative transfer to other accounts. -- 218, 450 

Unobligated balance brought forward : —10, 549 —535 

Unobligated balance carried forward 535 - 
Unobligated balance no longer available aaa 44, 809 


Appropriation (adjusted) - -- ™ ; 10, 526, 444 12, 432, 000 16, 100, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases ips 543, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Total number of permanent 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


I oi iiss Coca tdacereake aust acuateniia 


ne es aia etbdexigteicn oan 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__.........---.- iescdeo a ecinaibsnetiapicasotaliedae 
Positions other than permanent a Ee 
Regular pay above 52-week base_....-...--..--------- 
Payment anove basic rates.................-..ceccsece 
ION 15 odacvon ond decucwtasbeaeden 

Oa ies 

03 Transportation of things 

OO ee i 6 tc nwtnenbilengensan 

Se eee ee ee  ......  ccumeswoudumenadmennn 

06 Printing and reproduction. 

07 Other contractual services Saale 
Services performed by othe r age lie ee aN 

ee ee ci aedmadenedaseuveads 

Oe ane heen wesekaneed 

10 Lands and structures nal toa eiedkiakae eke 

13 Refunds, awards, and inde smnities._..---------- uname ea 

15 Taxes and assessments 


ee eal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total, Borewn of Tadien AMeWs. . 22.2. cncecccccucncncs 
ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
07 Other contractual services 


Total obligations 


i clr te hee eal 














111, 000 | 15, 000 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
1, 643 1, 659 1, 834 
123 162 234 
1, 541 1, 722 1, 997 
1, 731 1, 930 2, 200 
$4, 258 $4, 640 $4, 668 
GS-6.1 GS-6.2 G8-6.2 
$3, 367 | $3, 628 $3, 645 
$6, 368, 939 $7, 485, 807 $8, 512, 385 
496, 068 620, 617 914, 432 

25, 276 fg re 
49, 083 37, 118 42, 493 
6, 939, 366 8, 172, 648 9, 469, 310 
298, 125 393, 253 493, 080 
81, 785 129, 153 203, 575 
101, 200 119, 968 139, 954 
98, 970 112, 095 127, 200 
8, 154 9, 780 14, 055 
527, 359 1, 218, 449 1, 817, 161 
mkeetaa 9, 724 9, 724 
1, 379, 265 1, 994, 363 2, 642, 087 
317, 228 | 357, 480 705, 525 
571, 960 600, 000 600, 000 
a ee ee 
9, 845 | 11, 880 18, 109 
10, 333,307 | 13, 128, 793 16, 239, 780 
171, 108 | 168, 258 169, 780 
10, 162, 199 12, 960, 535 16, 070, 000 


30, 000 





10, 273, 199 | 





12, 975, 535 





16, 100, 000 
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Budget authorizations, eapensiiures and balances 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - ._- ‘ salts ; $10, 963, 31¢ $12, 432, 000 $16, 100, 000 
Transferred to— 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Interior 


(68 Stat. 362) -_-- ‘ ‘ — 374, 495 
“Education and welfare services, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ (69 Stat. 240)..____- ~—2, 377 
4 djusted appropriation ‘ 10, 526, 444 12, 432, OO 16, 100, OO 
Propose .d supplemental due to pay increases. - : 543, O08 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated - .__- aie ss 10, 549 3 
Obligated _. s 2, 286, 749 1, 715, 133 2. 030, 668 
Total budget authorizations available 12, 823, 742 14, 690, 668 18, 130, 668 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - - 8, 968, 095 10, 593, 000 13, 151, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation ; 522, OO 21, 000 
Out of prior authorizations , 2, 063, 158 1, 545, 000 1, 828, 000 
Total expenditures ____- . 11, 031, 253 12, 660, 000 15, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 44, 809 
Other ; se es 32, 012 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated -_ - “cs i 535 
Obiigated............ pea a ike 1, 715, 133 2, 030, 668 3, 130, 668 
Total expenditures and balances. _-___- 12, 823, 742 14, 690, 668 18, 130, 668 





Mr. Kirwan. We now come to the “Resources management” appro- 
priation which, for 1956, was $12,432,000 and estimated for 1957 is 
$16,100, 000—an increase of $3,125,000. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 37 and 42 of the justifications in the record at 
this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Analysis by activities 





Adjusted Estimat 
ve “ sas tar? 2SLUD ae, 
Activities appropri- Decreases | Base, 1957 1057 Increases 
ation a ts 
“a - iotied stlaiadiniiinesitbedmidees as a aineien = 
1. Forest and rangelands. - ---- givath $2, 295, 295 $2, 295, 295 | $2, 680, 000 $384, 71 
2. Fire suppression - --. 140, 000 140, 000 140, 000 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance -- 1, 553, 203 |-_-. 1, 553, 203 1, 604, 671 51, 468 
4. Soil and moisture conservation --. 3, 832, 209 |_. 3, 832,209 | 4,084, 000 251, 791 
5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of 
Indian irrigation systems. - ------ 811, 329 aa 811, 329 811, 329 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts 77, 290 77, 290 108, 000 30, 710 
7. Management of Indian trust property 2, 106, 820 i 2, 106,820 | 2, 940, 000 833, 18 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings 
ea DORE BEE fo cncecccns 2, 056, 854 3, 630, 000 1, 573, 146 
Se oO rea PN Boies winnie 102, 000 102, 000 


Total______- Be ee eee 12, 8 12, 975, 000 16, 100, 000 3, 125, 000 





Volume of 
Number | Value of | timber cut) vaiue of 
razed oe th yusand 
gré privileges thousanc 
(cow units feet board 
measure) 


Number |Area Indian 
timber cut | forest and | lands under 
(contracts) | range fires } protection 


A berdeen 281, 541 | $1, 952, 305 | 6, 759, 367 
Billings 272, 687 1, 094, 271 31, 615 $643, 516 7, 937, 813 


Gallup 188, 147 2, 032, 585 22, 028 296, 830 7, 353, 101 
Minneapolis : 40, 344 645, 322 58 | , 346, 991 
Phoenix 140, 252 804, 847 38, 058 592, 754 | ), 171, 590 
Portland 99, 330 468, 960 361, 173 }, O80, 404 | , 818, 653 
Sacramento 3, 882 23, 922 24, 826 257, 569 | 512, 619 


Total 985, 839 6, 466, 890 518, 044 8, 516, 395 j , 895, 134 


REVENUE FROM SALE OF INDIAN TIMBER 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the revenue from the sale of Indian lands 
timber and how much will it increase with the additional $384,705 
requested for “Forest management” / 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, the amount of money deposited in 
the Treasury as a result of timber sales and fees charged in connection 
with those sales in fiscal year 1953 was $655,992; in fiscal year 1954, 
$662,860 ; and in fiscal year 1955, $451,611. The reason the 1955 figure 
is lower than the other 2 years is that not all of the fees that had been 
collected were deposited in the Treasury by the end of the fiscal year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. The money from the sale of timber goes into the Treas- 
ury ¢ 

Mr. Greenwoop. The fees do. The proceeds exclusive of the fees 
are credited to the Indian tribes or individual Indians themselves. 

Mr. Kirwan. That goes to the tribal funds? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Or to the individual if it is from his own land. 


RANGE WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of the $600,000 programed for range water 
supply will actually be used for development of additional water 
facilities ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Practically all the $600,000. A small amount of 
that total is used for operation and maintenance, but the major part is 
for new development. 

FIRE SUPPRESSION 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 43, 44, and 46 into the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


2. Fire suppression—$ 140,000 


Fire suppression : 
Adjusted appropriation ‘ a ee __._. $140, 000 
I I seen cece 140, 000 
Estimate, 1957___-_--- ; Bit cites, ; 3 ss 140, 000 


Increases__ 
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The estimate for the activity for fiscal year 1957 is $140,000, the same as the 
operating base. These funds, together with available tribal funds, provide for 
the payment of the cost of suppression and emergency prevention of fires on or 
threatening Indian reservations. 


Calendar years 


1954 1953 1952 1951 
Number of fires 868 1, O80 1, 025 931 952 971 
Average acres per fire | 45 49 73 6 o4 63 
Total area burned (acres) 39, 439 52, 618 74, 508 52, 076 8Y, 163 61, 561 
Estimated damage | $214, 986 | $156,125 | $381, 137 | $274, 523 | $168, 282 $239, O11 
' 


Area requiring protection 57,941,000 acres (includes 9,046,000 acres of State 
and private lands within protection area). 
The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years are approximately : 


1955 5 : Sa eae : $115, 000 
- os : 151, 000 
1953__- : : * er aie ; - 112, 000 


1954 


Causes of fires in: Percent 
(a) Man bd daha . 2 amt 48 
(6) Lightning en ai a a a 52 


Agricultural and Industrial Assistance, $1,604,671 


Esti- 
mate, Increases 
1957 


Adjusted 
Subactivities approp- 
riation 


Decreas- Base, 
es 1957 


(a) Agricultural extension. -_ -_- .| $036, 151 $936,151 | $936, 151 
(b) Credit operations 351, 296 351,296 | 351, 206 
(c) Economic development ‘ 27, 510 27, 510 27, 510 
(d) Program planning. 238, 246 238, 246 289, 714 

Total 1, 553, 203 1, 553, 203 (1, 604, 671 


(a) Agricultural extension, $936,151.—The estimate for this subactivity for 
fiscal year 1957 is $936,151, the same as the operating base. The agricultural ex 
tension assistance is a continuing program designed to counsel and plan with 
Indian farm families to use their present resources to better advantage; and help 
them avail themselves of all existing improved methods in agriculture and home 
economics provided through State, Federal, and private agencies to bring about 
complete independence and self-sufficiency. The Bureau’s extension staffs also 
work with the State and other Federal agencies in developing their programs to 
extend their services to Indians in common with other citizens. State extension 
techniques are followed as closely as possible. 











Effective | 1956 contract | _ 1957 estl- 


mated con- 
date amount tract amount 


Colorado * July 1,1955 $5, 400 $5, 400 
Florida ! f od ‘ ; ot. 11,1955 12, 000 12, 000 
Minnesota ! g do 12, 000 12, 000 
Montana y 1,1955 67,975 67, 975 


Nevada hee ‘ 34, 445 34, 445 
New Mexico ?____. ine 28, 525 
North Carolina ; y 1,1955 12, 000 12, 000 
North Dakota_ -- : 38, 000 38, 000 
Oklahoma. -. care | | 93, 480 93, 480 
Oregon ! : . 1,1955 | 18, 500 18, 500 
South Dakota- .-_- d r , 1955 | 96, 510 96, 510 
Utah eae 15, 000 
Washington - -- July , 1955 38, 200 38, 200 
Wyoming. __- 12, 000 12, 000 
Idaho___- ; . 0... = 5, 000 | 26, 813 


Total ; | ; 445, 510 510, 848 
Wisconsin (contract between tribe and State) _- skates eee oe , 5, 00 | | 5, 600 


! Until the contracts become effective, the bureau continues its full responsibility for prov iding aatehines 
and home extension assistance to Indian farm families in these States. 

? McKinley County only. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain what loan programs are operated under 
your credit operations appropriation. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Gear the credit program, Mr. Chairman, we 
attempt to make loans primarily to the Indian tribes themselves who 
have credit committees or credit organizations which in turn make 
loans to individual Indians. Loans obtained by the individual 
Indians themselves cover a variety of purposes, but in large part they 
are for livestock and agricultural purposes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You show a cash balance of $6,904,964 in the revolving 
fund for loans. Is there any reason why the $351,296 you are request~ 
ing for credit operations could not be financed by use of some of this 
balance ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We are proposing, as a matter of fact, next fiscal 
year to increase the amount of expenditures from revolving funds for 
administration by $50,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. In view of the small amount of business the Federal 
loan fund is now doing, could it not be closed out altogether ? 


NEED FOR REVOLVING LOAN FUND 


Mr. GreENwoop. No; we think there is still a real need for this fund. 
We have shifted the emphasis from financing of Indians from the 
revolving loan fund to financing from sources of credit that the aver- 
age citizen goes to, and we have , been very successful in that. A large 
part of our staff time has been spent acquainting Indians with the 
sources of credit available to them outside the Bureau. As far as we 
can determine, the amount of credit obtained in the last fiscal year 
from non-Bureau sources amounted to over $33 million. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Kirwan. Why are you adding five new employees to be paid 
out of the revolving fund ? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Primarily for two purposes: (1) to continue the 
emphasis on Indians obtaining credit from non-Bureau sources; and 
(2) to handle the loans that are outstanding that were made from the 
revolving fund itself. 
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Also, we are engaged in converting a cattle lending program repay- 
able “in kind,” to loans in cash. 


RANGE WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Kirwan. Going back to the question of how much of the 
$600,000 programed for range water supply will actually be used 
for development of additional water facilities, I believe you said 
practically all? 

Mr. GreEenwoop. I do not have the actual figures here, but I will 
supply that for Committee files. 

Mr. Kirwan. Supply it for the files because I think that program 
is pretty well finished. 

Mr. Greenwoop. No, not for the Navajos. The Indians have been 
matching it dollar for dollar. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have been matching it dollar for dollar ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. As a matter of fact, they have been putting 
in more money than the Federal Government. Of the $600,000 pro- 
grammed for water supply $400,000 is for the development of addi- 
tional water facilities. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. Why do you need an increase of $51,468 for program 
planning ? 

Mr. GrEENWwoop. Commissioner Emmons covered that briefly a 
moment ago. We are still working with the groups that are subject 
to legislation that has been enacted to terminate the Federal super- 
vision within 2 to 4 years. A great deal of work needs to be done in 
that field. We lack the staff time to meet all the problems that have 
to be met and solved, and then we are working with other groups in 
developing programs. 

Mr. Kirwan. Excuse me. You say you are developing programs. 
You said with the Navajos the work was completed ? 

Mr. GreENwoop. That is water development. 

Mr. Krrwan. Did we not allow an increase for this same purpose 
this year, that is, for program planning ? 

Mr. GreENwoop. No, sir. 
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Sor AND Moisture CoNnsERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 58 and 59 into the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


TaBLe I.—Source of funds and degree of participation in the soil and moisture con- 
servation program, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Funds available for soil and moisture conservation work 


Soil and moisture . 

( ers | Accumula- 
Fiseal year conservation ooperator Accumula 
tive total 


a een eernaees Total 
Expendi- Per- Expendi- Per- 
tures cent | tures cent 


1941 eee Bt ‘ $848, 2: 47 | $928, 150 53 , 776, 388 
1942 speasenbdbds 722 43 930, 090 57 , 652, 394 | 
i ae 437 45 530, 135 55 967, 974 
1944 ipadaiscietierateibelaialenahdd és 477 37 817, 893 | 63 , 295, 784 
1945 416, 30 992, 248 70 | , 408, 949 
1946 ae oa 521 | 31 1, 167,049 69 , 688, 486 | 
1947 ccdbetld dds babe J 572 25 1, 755, 036 | 75 | 2, 327, 253 | 
1948____- Oakes ; 836 29 2, 015, 688 71} 2,851,883 
1949__. aa y Sitesi , 236, 25 3, 664, 862 75 , 901, 225 , 870, 336 
1950____ Ve ee aaa , 26 12 9, 581, 100 8S 10, 838, 073 , 708, 409 
. et Sea ee ee ee , 561 14 9, 602, 782 | 86 | 11, 164,252 | 40,872, 661 
1952 eee pies! , DOL, 3 13 10, 305, 583 87 11,806,831 | 52,679,492 
1953___- ee Scktide aaah 2, 375, 17 11, 797, 469 83 | 14,173,177 | 66,852, 669 
1954__. Sete ieee 2, 665, 16 13, 659, 283 M4 16, 324,773 | 83,177, 442 
1955 th 2 so 2, 661 16 | 13,495, 786 84; 16,157,458 99, 334, 900 
1956 (estimated) a ay 3, 832. | 19 16, 673,000 | 81 | 20,505,209 | 119, 840, 109 


, 776, 388 
428, 782 
396, 756 
692, 540 
101, 489 
789, 975 
117, 228 
, 969, 111 


ca 
I ie Oe 


_ 


bo ead ms 
oS 90 ww 


Total, 1941-56... —— 21, 923. 18 97, 916, 154 82 | 119,840,109 |- 
1957 (estimated)............__. 084 18 18, 083, 000 | 82 22, 167,000 


TaBLe II.—Soil and moisture conservation program by major subactivities, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs 
——_—— 


SMC cost estimate | , eat ag oe 


Total cost estimate 
Major subactivity 


1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 


| | 
Total $3, 832, 209 | $4, 084, 000 |$16, 673, 000 |$18, 083, 000 |$20, 505, 209 $22, 167, 000 


. } } 
Land use _ investigations 


and planning. --- 896, 900 905, 600 1,009,000 | 1,011,000 1,905,900 | 1, 916, 600 
4 pplication of measures 
(a) Soil stabilization 
and improve- 


ment 958, 700 . 135, 500 | 10, 718, 000 12, 352,000 | 11, 676, 700 | 3, 487, 500 
(6) Water manage- 


ment 1, 716, 400 f 900 4, 703, 000 4, 472,000 | 6,419, 400 | 5, 246, 900 
3. Operation and mainte- 


nance _. ‘ 260, 209 268, 000 243, 000 | 248, 000 | 503, 209 516, 000 


PURPOSE OF INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Tell us what you expect to accomplish with the in- 
crease of $251,791 in your soil and moisture conservation program. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Flory, Chief of the Land Operations Branch, 
is present this morning and I think he can answer your question. 

Mr. Fuory. One of the main increases is for additional work on the 
Papago Reservation on water spreading and revegetation. In the 
Aberdeen area there is an increase because we started there recently 
and it is to help us get livestock water on more of our rangelands; that 
takes up 90 percent. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you think the $251,791 increase in your soil and 
moisture conservation program is enough to carry on and help the 
Indians, or do you think it should be a little more ? 


20-YEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Fiory. We have a 20-year program that we think is logical. 
It puts the work on the ground as fast as natural conditions and 
acceptance by the Indians can take it. 


OPERATION, REPAIR, AND MAINTENANCE OF INDIAN IRRIGATION SysTEMS 


Mr. Kirwin. Insert page 65 of the justifications into the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems, $811,82 


Adjusted 
Subactivities appropri- | Decreases 
ation 


(a2) Annual assessment payments $86, 624 $86, 624 
(>) Annual water payments 20, 000 20, 000 
c) Operation and maintenance of irriga- 

tion systems 704, 705 


Total. 811, 329 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1957 is $811,329, the same as the 
operating base. The funds requested are used for the operation, repair and 
improvement of irrigation systems on Indian lands; the payment of operation 
and maintenance assessments for Indian lands included within private and 
publie irrigation districts; the purchase of water and water rights; to assist 
in the operation and maintenance of incomplete projects where it is inequitable 
to charge the full cost of operation against the water users; and expenses 
necessary for the proper operation of Indian irrigation projects. There are 
approximately 300 irrigation systems on various reservations west of the Mis 
sissippi River, ranging in size from tracts of a few acres such as subsistence 
garden tracts to major projects of 100,000 acres. For the fiscal 1957 approx 
imately 82 percent of the cost of these operations will be financed from opera 
tion and maintenance collections and power revenue, leaving 18 percent to be 
met from funds appropriated under this activity. 


NEED FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Whiy is it necessary that we continue to appropriate 
so much for operation and maintenance of irrigation systems / 

Mr. Greenwoop. Primarily because many of the Indians are not 
yet above the subsistence level as far as operating the irrigated tracts 
are concerned. Many of them are operating small tracts and it costs 
money to irrigate them and many are still un: ‘able to pay the assessment 
which enables them to receive water. Primar ily this appropriation is 
used to pay the operation and maintenance charge of the Indian who 
is unable to pay it himself. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to know some good is being done for the 
Indian. 
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LIENS AGAINST INDIAN LANDS FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the average per-acre lien against Indian lands 
for operation and maintenance of irrigation systems? Are they going 
up all the time ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. Of course the more money we spend of this 
character, which is reimbursable and is a lien on the Indian land, the 
higher the liens are. We are from year to year determining the cases 
from which we cannot expect to recover and are reporting them to 
Congress with the recommendation that they be canceled. 

Mr. Kirwan. With the liens you have against them—and they are 
going up all the time—is that an indication that you are trying to do 
something for the Indians ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are making an effort now to do 
something for the Indians, is that correct ? 

Mr. GreeNwoop. That is correct. This affects the Indian who can 
just make a living but cannot pay his water charge. 

Mr. Kirwan. Iam glad to see this. 


USE OF TRIBAL FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Could not tribal funds be used to pay these operation 
and maintenance assessments within each tribal group ? 

a GREENWOOD. No, sir; because in most cases this is a charge 

gainst individually owned lands of the Indian and not tribal lands. 

"ar . Kirwan. Are we building any irr igation projects now in which 


there will be subsistence units from which no operation and mainte- 
nance costs can be paid ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I do not recall any new projects where there will 
be subsistence units. Of course we are bringing in additional irrigated 
acreage almost every year and in some cases : the acreage belongs to 
Indians who are on a subsistence level. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would insert in the record the number of 
acres that will be subsistence units from which no operating and main- 
tenance costs can be paid. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Yes. 

(The information furnished follows :) 

The per acre assessment against irrigated project lands varies from project 
to project for several reasons such as the type and condition of the system, size, 
location, length of irrigation season and many other factors. It is estimated that 
water will be delivered to approximately 130,000 acres during 1956 and 1957 for 
which payments will not be received. Some Indians are exempt from paying 
water charges by legislation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
ARTS AND CRAFTS BOARD 


Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for an increase of $30,710 for the Arts 
and Crafts Board, and you state that 8 people are working in the field 
with Indian craftsmen. How does their work differ from the work 
financed with the $10,000 requested for industrial and business enter- 
prises as shown on page 51 of the justifications / 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, this is a program that is conducted 
under a special act that Congress passed to create an Arts and Crafts 
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Board. Actually the Bureau has no direct responsibility for this pro- 
gram. All we do is act as the housekeeping agency for the Arts and 
Crafts Board and include their money in our ‘budget. The Board is 
composed of five members who are not compensated. The primary 
purpose of the program is to encourage the development of Indian 
arts and crafts among the Indians as a means for improving their 
economic situation and also to protect the articles that they produce 
and assist in the marketing of those articles. 

The Board has encouraged the formation of arts and crafts guilds 
by the Indians, which are production groups. There is much more 
work that could be done if the Board had an adequate staff. Their 
present appropriation is so limited that their field staff cannot per- 
form the travel that they should. For example, they have a man in 
Alaska who is encouraging the natives of Alaska to engage in the 
arts and crafts, and he is unable to get around the Territory as much 
as he should. The $10,000 item for industrial and business e nterprises 
is included pursuant to the a oe contained in the Navajo- 
Hopi long-range program (25 U. . 632), and these funds are not 
for the same purposes as are eladed | in the arts and crafts program. 

Mr. Kirwan. You said the appropriation is not adequate. I have 
been down there several times. The first time I went down there there 
was a great to-do about what they were going to do about the arts 
and crafts. They showed us rugs and other things they were capable 
of doing. How does the situation compare today with a number of 
years ago, say 10 or 12 years ago? 

Mr. GRrEENWoo. Do you mean as far as rugmaking is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. Rugs and whatever else they do in the arts and crafts. 
You say they could do a better job if there were more appropriations. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I meant the Board could. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do we not give them more appropriation / 

Mr. Greenwoop. We are asking for $30,710 more. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think with the additional request of $30,000 
the Board could do a much better job? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could they do a better job with $50,000? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes; there is no question about that. 

Mr. Emmons. The Indian traders employ quite a lot of Indian sil- 
versmiths also. There is quite a factory in McKinley County, the 
greatest manufacturing county in New Mexico, and that is attributable 
entirely to the Indian arts and crafts. That is hard to realize. One 
trader employs about 150, he told me, just in arts and crafts. So it is 
quite a livelihood for them. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a great industry. It is too bad we do not find 
some way to keep it where it should be, on the reservations, and employ 
the Indians. I have seen in Alaska the work that they do. They are 
very good artists in that work. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN Trust Property 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 72 into the record and a tabulation simi 


lar to last year showing the backlog of land transactions. 
(The material referred to follows :) 
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?. Management of Indian trust property, $2,940,000 


: - Adjusted __ | Estimats 
Subactivities appropri- | Decreases Base, 1957 1957 |~«Enerea 
ation ’ 
(a) Land management $1, 394, 017 $1, 394, 017 2, 227, 197 $833, 180 
(6) General trustee services 627, 114 627, 114 627, 114 
(c) Enrollment 85, 689 85, 689 85, 689 
Total _| 2, 106, 820 2, 106, 820 2, 940, 000 833, 180 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year we doubled your appropri: ation for this item, 
and this year you are asking for another increase of 25 percent. How 
are you able to get a sufficient number of competent people for this 
work to use this money ? 


RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Urz. Mr. Chairman, we are having a considerable amount of 
difficulty in recruiting people as rapidly as we would like. However, 
the volume of work in the realty field is increasing tremendously. 
In fiscal year 1955 we had a total of about 26,000 new transactions 
that came in that had to be handled in addition to our backlog. We 
just completed our report for the first half of fiscal year 1956, and as 
compared to 26,000 for the entire ‘gum in fiscal 1955, we have had 
92,557 in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1956, covering land leases, 
exchanges, partitions, mineral leases and that type of thing, probate 
work. So that the volume of work in the field is incre asing tre 
mendously. In mineral leases alone, gas and oil and hard minerals, 
last year we had about 3,000 cases. This year in the first 6 months 
we have had over 2,500 cases. Particularly uranium leases are causing 
us a great deal of additional work and it is bringing the Indians a 
creat deal of additional income. The same is true of oil and gas 
leases. We are having considerable difficulty in getting enough 
people with real-estate and appraisal experience to fill these positions. 
In addition to getting qualified people who have had that experience, 
we are doing a training job with new employees. 


INCREASE IN AREA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Kirwan. How many new people have you put on the rolls in 
each area in the last 6 months? Put that in the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Di Rreas OG i ai Shin os cisions 17 Portland area Ds ates 7 oe ae 
pT | a ae a eS 2 Washington office. ___ So 1 
ee is uwiualuen 12 ~—- 
AUMnCeNeNe SPOR... 6.04scce5 2 Total 65 


Phoenix area___ 
USE OF INDIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. You talk about the additional leases and other things 
that you say have created work. We have done quite a job along 
educational lines among the Indians. You should be able to train 
them and the Indians should be the ones put on that work. 


71815-—_56——-31 
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Mr. Urz. Probably considerably more than 50 percent of the people 
in realty work are Indians. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it should be about 90 percent. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF TRIBAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. You state: 

At the present time many of the agencies are receiving contributed help from 
tribal-paid employees. In some instances, the agency is completely staffed with 
tribal employees. The 1957 budget should provide for the elimination of SO 
percent of this type of help. 

Mr. Urz. The reason for that is that the employees whose salaries 
are paid by the tribe are not under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent. The realty work—that is, the approval of leases and the 
approval of transactions and the appraisal work and all—is a Fed 
eral responsibility under our trust responsibility to the Indian lands. 
When the employees feel that they are employed by the tribal council 
and are responsible to them, the ‘superintendent of the agency has a 
very difficult time of carrying out his responsibility in seeing that the 
work is done properly. In most of the cases where we are shifting 
these people from tribal employment to Federal employment, the 
same people are being used, but we will have the supervision in the 
superintendent r: ather than the tribal council. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many Indians will be put out of work ? 

Mr. Urz. Very, very few. 

Mr. Kirwan. But I still believe that they are just as good, in fact 
better, than those you get from the outside of those reservations, 
because they are edue ated and they know the value; they should know 
the value because they have been trying to make a living from that 
land, and they know the value of everything in there. So I am not 
stuck on th at part of the program where you will eliminate them. 

Mr. Urz. This will not be a question of eliminating those people. It 
will be shiftaner them from a tribal payroll to the Federal payroll 
where the supervision will come from the superintendent rather than 
the tribal council, a political group. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am only reading what you say here: 

The proposed organization at the agency level must be comprised of profes- 
sionally trained real-estate people. 

Mr. Urz. Yes. The top people in there will be professionally 
trained. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope you do not throw out the Indians to hire what 
vou call “top” people from outside the reservations. If they are to 
be top people, let the top people be Indians. 

Mr. Utz. We wi!l train them as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you train them, let them be Indians. Do not go 
off the reservation and get what you call top people. 

Mr. Urz. I think there will be some cases where we will have to 
bring people in to do the training job that will not be Indians. Take 
appraisal work, for ex: imple. The Indians, most of them, are not 
a n appraisal work. They know how many cattle you 

‘an run on a piece of land, but when it comes to making an appraisal 
in view of present-day prices, comparable sales, and so on, we will 
have to bring some people in to train them to do the appraisal work. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I will guarantee you if an Indian has a college degree 
and he has been living on the land and working on it he will know 
more about it than anybody you can bring in from the outside. 

Mr. Urz. I can assure you we will not terminate an Indian with a 
college degree. 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF BuILpDINGs AND UTILiries 


Mr. Kirwan. You request an increase of $1,575,146 for repair and 
maintenance of buildings and utilities. What amount of tribal 
nee goes into this maintenance work ? 

Mr. Grrenwoop. Not very much, Mr, Chairman. Most of the main- 
tenance work is on the school buildings and other facilities, dormi 
tories, shop buildings, and so on. They are Government-owned build 
ings and it is the Federal responsibility to maintain those buildings 
so that we do not have hazardous situations, rather than the respon 
sibility of the individual Indian or Indian tribe. Our funds in the 
past have been inadequate. We had an average of 8 cents per square 
foot this fiseal year for maintenance, which is inadequate. The 
amount we are requesting for fiscal year 1957 will provide an average 
of 16 cents a square foot. The buildings and utilities have not been 
kept in the state of repair they should have in order to protect the 
Government investment. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is now after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask a question. 
I cannot be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, if you cannot be here this afternoon, 
ahead, Mr. Jensen. 


oO 


Som AND MoristurE CoNSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. JeNsEN. I would like to ask Mr. Flory, the man who handles 
the soil and moisture conservation program for the Indians, a question 
wr two. 

I see you are asking for a little more for soil and moisture conserva- 
tion for fiscal year 1957 than we appropri: ated for fiscal year 1956, 
the amount of the increase being $251,791. Can you tell us how the 
soil and moisture conservation program is progressing ? Give us a 
fast rundown on it. 

Mr. Fiory. Table III on page 60 breaks down all of the different 
types of work we do by units that have been accomplished during the 
vear. Some of the most significant things that have been accomplished 
during the year are the increase in the number of land use plans that 
have been prepared and the increase in the soil surveys and land 
classifications and in the additional seeding that we have been doing. 


SEEDING 


Mr. Jensen. What additional seeding has been done? 

Mr. Frory. In fiscal year 1955, 128,000 acres were seeded, and in 
fiscal year 1957 we estimate that 172,000 acres will be seeded. We 
have it by 2-year periods, In 1953 it was 79,608 acres: in 1955 it was 
128,222 acres, which is almost twice as much; and we expect to in 
crease it in 1957 very materially. 

Mr. Jensen. That is mostly conventional seeding ? 
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Mr. Fiory. Not entirely. On airplane seeding, in 1955 we seeded 
30,575 acres. 

Mr. Jensen. How much do you expect to seed in 1957 by that 
method ? 

Mr. Fiory. I imagine it will be somewhere near the same amount. 
What we found out is the most successful seeding is to seed on brush 
and forest burns, and we have burns every year. I have some pictures 
that show that. 

AIRPLANE RESEEDING 


Mr. Jensen. What success are you having with airplane seeding? 

Mr. Fiory. We seeded 14,000 acres on the Hualapai Reservation, 
and here are two before-and-after pictures that show the success we 
had. We are trying to get the program into shape so that we can 
seed almost immediately after a burn. If we can seed in the ashes 
before we have a rain on it, the ground is fluffy and we get good 
success. 

Mr. Jensen. You are getting wonderful growth, are you not? 

Mr. Frory. That came out ver y good. 

Mr. Jensen. This picture was taken before the seeding, and this 
one after the seeding. How many years after the seeding was this 
picture taken ? 

Mr. Fiory. The same year. 

Mr. Jensen. The same year? Look at that. That is the thing I 
have been talking about for all these years. The first picture shows 
before the seeding and the next one ‘dows after the seeding the same 
year. I have been contending all these years that that very thing can 
be done, and this picture shows it. Is that an unusual situation 

Mr. Fuory. Well, I think we had pretty favorable conditions there. 
It was in Arizona. If we seed immediately after the burn, we can 
vet that sort of result. If we cannot seed immediately after the 
burn, we cannot get as good results 

These pictures show ‘the same situation at Fort Apache. I think 
that will show you what that kind of program can do. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. There is grass there almost 2 feet high. 

Mr. Fuory. On the other there were weeds. Those were taken the 
same time after the burn. 

Mr. Jensen. There has been much opposition in many quarters of 
the Department to this airplane seeding program which I have been 
advocating for so long. I note you are building a lot of terraces and 
upland waterways and water distribution and water spreading sys- 
tems. You are increasing those programs every year and you are 
building ponds, jetties, dikes, and so on. Is there all the money in 
this request that you think you could properly use in 1957 for soil 
and moisture conservation ? 


TWENTY-YEAR SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fiory. I might answer that in this way: We have a 20-year 
program which we worked out to show the degree of application that 
we thought was logical, that the response of “the people and the re- 
sponse of nature would give a good overall program and at the same 
time keep up with the acceler: ated losses. This i is not quite up to that 
program. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Not quite up to the program ¢ 

Mr. Fiory. Not quite, but very near. 

Mr. Jensen. Could you use a half million more ‘ 

Mr. Fiory. We did not estimate nearly that much more. 

Mr. JenseN. A quarter of a million more? 

Mr. Fiory. Not that much. 

Mr. JENSEN. $100,000 ? 

Mr. Fiory. Approximately that much. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. I think it is the best money we can 
spend. 


COOPERATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


I have one more question on the Soil Conservation Service. Are 
the district technicians of the Soil Conservation Service in the differ- 
ent counties surrounding your territory cooperating with you fully 
on these programs ¢ 

Mr. Frory. Yes, very good. We now have 55 percent of the Indian 
land in districts under formal agreement, and we have quite a large 
portion of the remainder that we had informal agreements on that 
have not been conclusively finished yet. Those agreements cover 
about 22 million acres out of the total 54 million acres of Indian land. 
We cannot get much more than that because a large part of our Indian 
lands are not in districts. That is particularly true in Arizona, 
where the State law would not permit rangelands to come into districts 
until the recent change in the law. Since then 1,500,000 acres of thie 
San Carlos Range have come in. 

The cooperation has been very good, and we have worked very 
closely with the Soil Conservation Service. Our relationship has been 
very satisfactory. Our surveys and other work are correlated so that 
they can be used by either service. 


ACREAGE UNDER SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. JENsEN. You now have soil and moisture conservation practices 
in effect on approximately how many acres of Indian lands? You 
can insert that in the record. 

(The information furnished follows :) 

Conservation plans covered 42,869 farm or ranch units with 28,338,382 acres 
of Indian land on June 30, 1955. Generally the plans are for a period of 5 years 
and more than one 5-year period are required for complete soil and moisture 
conservation treatment. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to compliment Mr. Flory for the job he is doing 
in the soil and moisture conservation program. He has soil and 
moisture conservation in his blood; he eats and sleeps it. I have 
known of his fine work for many, many years and I want to give him 
the highest compliment I can because that is an important job, not 
only for the present generation but for generations to come in the 
future when the work of soil and moisture conservation will show 
up and be a great blessing to America, not only on private lands but 
on the public ‘domain. We are putting more emphasis on it year after 

vear in every department of the Government to preserve this precious 
topsoil of ours. 

Mr. Frory. Thank you 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


Program by activities 
1. Buildings and utilities 
2. Roads and trails 
3. Irrigation systems-. ‘ ae 
4. Land acquisition 


Total obligations 
Financing: 

Comparative transfer to other accounts - - 

Unobligated balance brought forward 

Unobligated balance carried forward 

Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Construction of In- | 
dian health facilities, Public Health Service’”’ (68 Stat. 
674, 675) _ . -- . mA aie Seutbadal 

Unobligated balance no longer available - - - - 


Appropriation (adjusted) - - 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$8, 135, 713 | 


1, 146, 363 
3, 512, 415 


34, 600 | 


12, 829, 091 


535, 004 


—14, 774, 984 


9, 166, 742 


$13, 216, 757 | 


3, 798, 757 | 
101, 231 | 
17, 116, 745 | 


—9, 166, 742 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


A verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

02 Travel eee 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment---_--- : 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments-. 


Subtotal ‘ 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total, Bureau of Indian A ffairs---- 
ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
07 Other contractual services 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


01 Personal services: Permanent positions 
02 Travel 
07 Other contractual services 


Total, Bureau of Reclamation 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent pee 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services. 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction. . 
07 Other contractual services. - -- 
08 Supplies and materials : 
10 Lands and structures. - aa 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads 


Total obligations ‘ 


1955 actual 


319 


959 


ROR 


383 


$4, 258 
GS8-6.1 
$3, 367 


, 333, 344 
, 035, 173 
6, 823 
18, 587 


wn 


2, 393, 927 
98, 556 
123, 784 
31, 909 
32, 464 

9, 713 

1, 962, 511 
16, 837 

1, 814, 882 
880, 747 
4, 788, 437 
660 

10 

8, 130 


12, 162, 567 
26, 070 


12, 136, 497 


53, 163 


815 
211 


51, 570 


52, 596 


6 


Q 


$26, 108 
9, O85 
100 

1, 695 


36, 988 
10, 241 
10 

60 

136 

321 

10, 767 
4, 048 
524, 264 


$4 


(is 


$3, 


$1, 251 


2 O65, 


134, 


156, 
35, 
37, 

, 600 

2, 451, 

2, 283 

1, 844, 

1, 177, 

9, 000, 


140, 


, 250 


17, 063, 
15, 


17, 047, 3: 


6Y, 


= 


17, 116, 


1956 estimate 


or 
175 
403 
100 


, 040 


2 


628 


,4ii 
7RA, 
6, 
19, 


046 
218 
054 
629 
202 
£65 
700 
268 
713 
561 
480) 


1 5 5 


476 


263 
905 


387 


745 


19, 


2, 132 
134, 
93 

A, 
36, 

¥, 
1, 171, 
9 
922 


408, 
2, 561, 


a 
= 


7, 500, 


267 
174 
40 
400) 


41 


, 41 


671 


553 
O15 
Oll 
900 

468 
800 
092 


, 283 
601 


940 


917 


325 


, 905 
, 905 


, 000 


000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956estimate 1957 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. - $7, 807, 000 $7, 979, 003 $7, 500, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior”’ (68 Stat. 362) —31, 435 |_._.- 
Adjusted appropriation 7, 775, 565 7, 979, 003 7, 500, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated 14, 774, 984 | 9, 166, 742 |... 
Obligated. 5, 474, 216 | 4, 312, 373 | 11, 929, 118 
meena = = ane 
| 21,458,118 | 19, 429, 118 


Total budget authorizations available 28, 024, 765 | 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


| 
| 
Expenditures | 
Out of current authorizations 14. 526. 02 { 3,500, 000 | 3, 700, 000 
, 526, 028 


—— 


Out of prior authorizations 6, 000, 000 6, 300, 000 


Total expenditures__-.-- 14, 526, 028 9, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 


Unobligated balance transferred to ‘Construction of Indian 





health facilities, Public Health Service’ (68 Stat. 674, 675)__|_.-- 28 G60 t...«a~-- 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- | 
tion) ee an UR, crceteteec gt ko ae i 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated - - - a | SS eee ee 
[SS ar SSS 4,312,373 | 11, 929, 118 8, 429, 118 
Total expenditures and balances............-.-.---- 28,024,765 | 21, 458, 118 19, 429, 118 
| | 





BuILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. The Committee will come to order. 
For construction the appropriation for 1956 was $7,979,000, and the 
request for 1957 is for $7,500,000, a reduction of $479,000. Insert 


pages 83 and 84 in the record at this point. : 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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1. Buildings and utilities, $4,500,000 


Projects Estimate 1957 
1. Alaska__- : 22%, ee $576, SOO 
ate (a) Belkofski, 2-classroom school and quarters ? 83, 000 
- (6) Construction new school, 2 locations_- — — - 142, O00 
(c) Copper Center, 2-classroom school and qu arters e 83, 000 
|] (d) Kwigillingok, 4-classroom school and quarters ee 171, 000 
000 (e) Perryville, 2-classroom school and quarters - - 80, 000 
(f) Major repairs and improvements ---- 17, 800 
000 2. States (exclusive of Navaho) - - : 3, 122, 200 
118 (a) Red Seaffold day school, sewerage system. - 21, 000 
118 (b) Thunder Butte School, relocation____. , 15. OOO 
es (c) Chiloeeo School, remodel dormitory home No. + fa ; 65, 000 
(d) Chiloeco School, rehabilitate home No. | ee 50, 000 
: (e) Bogue Chitto, 4-classroom and auibakols room 85, 000 
000 (f) Conehatta School, 4-classroom and multipurpose room 130, 000 
000 (g) Pierre School, rehabilitation kitchen and dining facilities 33, 000 
000 (h) Jones Academy, improvement to sewage treatment 28, 000 
(7) Flandreau, rehabilitation school kitchen, bakery, and 
dining facilities____ beled 30, 000 
(j) Theodore Roosevelt School, sewage-disposal improve- 
ment_ . nee pe iw oiew 61, 000 
~~~ (k) Rocky Boy’ s, bus garage facilities 21, 600 
AIS (1) South Segment day school, 2-c lassroom additional facil- 
118 ER eee i ak ta ice ee et ‘ 31, 500 
- (m) Jicarilla School, 2 dormitories _ --- --- ; 120, 000 
(n) Northern Cheyenne, improvement to agency " sewerage 
MOON gy 5 ot Sc de Soo tae beside ees 37, 000 
(0) Phoenix Indian School, remodel hospital building into 
CQOPMIUONY <n. . cunecuecscnae= eee 83, 000 
i (p) Wanblee School, additional facilities. __ 76, 000 
1e i (q) Allen (American Horse) School, additional facilities 125, 000 
rt ! (r) Kyle School, sewerage-treatment plant- Sita 50, 000 
3 (s) Pahin Sinte (Porcupine) School, additional facilities 96, 000 
; (t) Pine Ridge No. 6 and No. 10 day schools, water system 17, 500 
(wu) Oglala Community High School, boys dormitory 310, 000 
(v) Rosebud, mission school, rehabilitation kitchen bakery 
and dining facilities__- a a = 21, 000 
(w) Bylas School, improvements to water system ian = 31, 000 
(r) Cheyenne and Arapaho School, rehabilitate dormitory 25, 000 
(y) Cheyenne and ~~ academic building rehabilita- 
; ei : Site 25, 000 
2 (z) Fort Sill, 2-dormitory rehabilitation cee 19, 000 
(aa) Rive id, ‘Se hool, improvement to water sv ste! m oo 38, 000 
(bb) Standing Rock School, additional facilities______ : 285, 000 
, (cc) Fort Totten, new 8-classroom elementary sc hool___- 310, 000 
[ (dd) Canoncito boarding school, facilities . : 125, 000 
i (ee) Taos day school, water system ee een ae 2 10, 000 


(ff) Wahpeton School, rehabilitation kitchen, bakery, and 






Gurnee teenies... =... ook cee =e 5 31, 500 
(gg) Warm Springs, classrooms ‘ 90, OOO 
(hh) Zuni day school, bath house and well ‘ s 30, 000 
(iz) Zuni field office, water well at Blackrock ae ; 15, 000 
(jj) Major repairs and improvements ; 221, 100 






801, OOO 





Se Navajo 






(a) Water exploration and development 50, 000 
(b) Round Rock School facilities rae Be 200, 000 
(c) Huerfano dormitory facilities bee eS! rie. 100, 000 
(d) Borrego Pass School facilities______.__________- he op 250, 000 





41, 000 
160, 000 


4, 500, 000 


(e) Isolation room for 11 dormitories 
(f) Major repairs and improvements 






Total estimate 
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UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What was your unobligated balance as of June 30 
for each of the last 3 fiscal years, and what is your unobligated bal- 
ance as of the present time? If you do not have it you may put it 
in the record. 

Mr. GrEENWoOop. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Construction, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Teenie balun Joe OO: 8G58. ne. eck ew eomatees * $13, 764, 444 
Tateented Halnnes June D0, Tept_..........- 25 ? 44, 720, 152 
ipa Sten Se 0. wee *9, 166, 742 
SEE OURO BNO. Crh. CD 8 nie neseconnenneree= 12, 030, 736 


1 $8,920,000 was carried in “Reserve” during fiscal year. 

2Ineludes $4,623,813 “Reserve” in buildings and utilities and $30 million contract 
authorization for road construction. 

8 Road construction is shown in the 1956 and 1957 budget estimates under the item 
“Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization).” 


COST OF PLANS, SUPERVISION, AND CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 90 you show $4,500 for plans, supervision, 
and contingencies on a $16,500 job. Why? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman, as I read that, we are estimating 
$21,000 for the entire job, and $1,500 for job supervision. That is for 
a man to be on the project, as we are anticipating that this probably 
would be contract work. 

$1,500 will provide on-the-job supervision, and there is $2,000 for 
the preparation of plans for the job, and $1,000 for contingencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think that $4,500 is pretty high for a 
$16,000 job? 

Mr. GreENwoop. No, sir. We have based our estimates on what our 
engineering experience has been. $1,000 for contingencies, of course, 
is just that. You cannot always anticipate what conditions might 
arise as the contract work goes forward. 

Mr. Kirwan. But I still think for those three items, job supervision, 
engineering plans, and surveys, and contingencies, that $4,500 is a 
little high for a $16,500 job. 

Mr. Greenwoop. About half of that, $2,000, is for engineering plans 
and surveys. 

Mr. Kirwan. But there is a $16,500 job, and you are spending 
$4,500 for those items. That is 25 percent. 

Mr. GreEenwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think that 25 percent is high on any job ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. On most jobs 25 percent would be high, yes; but on 
a job of this character, no, as itis a utilities job. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is quite high on any job. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir; it is high. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whether it is a utility job or what it is, it is a high 
figure—25 percent for supervision. 

Mr. Greenwoop. There is only $1,500 for supervision. 

Mr. Kirwan. Job supervision is $1,500, and engineering would be 
almost in the same category, and also contingencies. The three are 
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pretty much the same thing. Whether it is engineering, plans and 
surveys, supervision, or contingencies, it is not actual construction. 
Mr. Greenwoop. No, sir. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL COST OF PROJECTS PROGRA MED 


: Mr. Kirwan. Insert into the record a tabulation showing the per- 
centage of total cost that is programed on each project for contingen- 
cies, plans, and supervision, and the totals for your entire program. 
Mr. GreENwoop. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Construction, buildings and uttlities, 1957 estimate 


Buildings and utilities 



































Total | ; 
Project i } Engi- Noeiats 
— Contin- | sone . neering Potal total 
gencies ra a plans and ; = 
surveys | 
= - ee _ —— a —— a ——— —- ol a ———— = - — 
| A 
1, Alaska: ¥ 
(a) Belkofski — $83, 000 $2, 300 $2, 000 $7, 000 $11, 300 13. 6 a 
(6) Construction new school, 2 | 
SOOREIONS... .......- ~~ 142, 000 4, 800 4,000 | &, 000 16, 800 11.8 3 
(} enper Genter... ..~......... ke 83, 000 2, 300 2,000 | 7, 000 11, 300 | 13.6 a 
OR errs me 4, 500 2, 500 14, 000 21, 000 12.3 gy 
(e) Perryville.............-...-----| 80,000} 3,100 2, 500 6,000 | 11, 600 14.5 } 
(f) Major repairs and improve- | | a 
| eee eee ee ieee ss 4 
Total Alaska........-- | 576,800} 17,000] 13,000| 42,000! 72,000 12.5 4 
2. States (exclusive of Navajo) ' 
(a) Red Seaffold Day School 21,000 1,000 1, 500 2,000 | 4, 500 21.4 
(5) Thunder Butte School - - - | 45,000 1, 800 1, 200 2, 000 5, 000 11.1 : 
(c) Chiloeeo School No. 3 65, 000 4,000 3, 000 5, 000 12,000 | 18.5 q 
d) Chilocco School No. 1--- | 50,000 | 3, 000 2, 000 3,000 | — 8, 000 16.0 A 
(e) Bogue Chitto----- F | 85,000 3, 000 4, 500 6,000 | 13, 500 15.9 : 
(f) Conehatta School | 130,000 3, 700 4, 500 11,000 19, 200 14.8 
(q) Pierre School_..-- | $3,000 2,000 2, 400 2, 000 6, 500 19.7 4 
(h) Jones Academy. --.- | 28,000 1,000 1,000 | 2, 500 4, 500 16.0 5 
(i) Flandreau __- ‘ 30, 000 3, 000 2,000 | 3, 000 8, 000 | 26.7 { 
(j) Theodore Roosevelt School 61, 000 4, 700 5, 000 4,300 | 14,000 | 22.9 & 
(k) Rocky Boys... 21, 600 1,010 800 1,800 | 3,610 | 16.7 5 
(2) South Segment Day School. - 31, 500 | 1, 500 1,000 | 2, 000 4,500 | 14.3 ‘ 
(m) Jicarilla School. | 420,000! 14.750 7,500 | 30,000 | 52,250 | 12.4 3 
(n) Northern Cheyenne | 37,000 2, 000 2,000 | 3, 000 7,000 | 18.9 5 
(0) Phoenix Indian School... 83,000 5, 100 4, 200 6,500 | 15,800 | 19.0 
(p) Wanblee School 76, 000 3, 000 3,000 | 6, 000 12, 000 15.8 i 
(q) American Horse (Allen) School 125, 000 | 3, 000 4,000 10, 000 17, 000 13.6 i 
(r) Kyle School : , 50, 000 4, 100 3, 250 3, 800 11,150 22.3 
8) Pahin Sinte (Porcupine) School 96, 000 3,000 | 3, 000 7,000 | = 13,000 13.5 
(t) Pine Ridge No. 6 and No. 10 | | ; 
Day Schools 17, 500 | OO | 1,000 | 1, 500 8.6 
(wu) Oglala Community High | i 
School : | 310,000 |_____- ; 4, 800 35,200 | 40,000 12.9 
(vr) Rosebud, Mission School 21,000 500 1,000 | 1,000 | 2, 500 11.9 4 
(w) Bylas School | 31,000 1, 500 2,000 | 2, 500 | 6,000 19.4 3 
(r) Cheyenne and Arapaho School 25, 000 1,000 1,000 2, 000 4, 000 16.0 ; 
(y) Cheyenne and Arapaho- - | 25,000 1,000 |---- 2,000 | 3, 000 12.0 i 
(z) Fort Sill ‘a 49, 000 3,000 2, 000 3,000 | 8,000 | 16.3 5 
(aa) Riverside School. . : 38, 000 1, 600 1, 100 2.000 4, 700 12.4 3 
(>5) Standing Rock School : 285, 000 22, 300 9, 200 10,000 | 71, 500 25.1 ; 
(cc) Fort Totten 310, 000 10, 000 8, 000 20, 000 38, 000 | 12.3 A 
(dd) Canoncito Boarding School | 125,000 3, 800 4,200; 9,000 17, 000 13.6 a 
(ee) Taos Day School_--.........-- -| 10,000 700 500 | 1, 000 | 2, 200 | 22.0 2 
(ff) Wahpeton School_--__-.-...-.---- | 31, 500 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 3, 000 | 9.5 
(99) Warm Springs.....-.....-.-... 90, 000 1, 500 2, 500 7,000 | 11,000 | 12,2 
(hh) Luni Day School____---.-- ....| 30,000 1,000 1,000 2, 000 4,000 | 13.3 
(ii) Luni field office_--__--..-.-- sea 15, 000 500 500 | 1, 000 2,000 | 13.3 
(jj) Major repairs and improve- | | | 
eee ikea cite TSE Ringiuila sian |----------|-- ; % 
Total States (excluding | é 
Navaho). ................/3, 122,200 | 114,560 | 94, 750 240,600} 449, 910 | 14.4 e 
8. Navaho: | 
(a) Water exploration and develop- | | 3 
eae 50, 000 ca ; isin dkel ah acaba 
(6) Round Rock Day School_------ | 200, 000 5, 500 | 5, 000 | 15, 000 25, 500 12.7 5 
(c) Huerfano dormitory facilities._..| 100,000 3, 500 | 3, 500 7,000 | 14, 000 14.0 2 
(d) Borrego Pass School_.......-- | 250, 000 9, 500 | 5,000} 18,000) 32,500 | 13.0 5 
(e) Isolation room for 11 dormi- | ; 
eee ak | 41,000 | 2, 500 2, 500 | 3, 000 8, 000 | 19.5 i 
(f) Major repairs and improve- | | | = 
PER icupbdsasinieone eee | | Sacer | 
inking bine tidssnaeeniatiadioil inna citadel celta ae ta a tecnica 
Total Navaho --------| 801,000} 21,000} 16,000 43,000] 80, 000 9.9 
Grand total_______- Is 500,000 | 152,560 | 123,750 | 325,600 | 601,910 13.4 
| \ | 
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Albuquerque branch of buildings and utilities has responsibility for preparation 
of plans and surveys including initia] site investigations; preparation of topo 
graphical surveys; assists areas in promulgating long-range programs; prepara- 
tion of estimates; preparation of budget data including reports and public works 
programs as required by the Bureau of the Budget; preparation of solicitations, 
programs and estimates, etc., necessary to carry on negotiations for architectural 
and engineering services; supervision both from the field and office of active 
projects which are located throughout the United States and Alaska. 

Because of the efficiency of the organization, these services are provided for 
approximately 13 percent of the total construction cost. 

The amount for contingencies is usually required to take care of unforseen 
items such as soil conditions requiring additional footings, etc., and is generally 
used before the jobs are completed. If not, they are reprogramed to take care 
of overages on other projects or used for additional construction. 


ADVANCE PLANNING FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. How far along are the plans and specifications for 
(he projects in your construction program { 

Mr. Greenwoop. In the program as presented in the justifications, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Unfortunately we do not have planning money in 
advance of the construction money, generally speaking. We have to 
wait until the appropriation is made before we can go to the detailed 
plans. The estimates here are based on past experience and the best 
judgment of our engineers as to the cost of them. The cost of pre- 
paring the detailed plans and specifications is included in the esti- 
mated project cost in accordance with the directions of this committee 
expressed several years ago. 


DORMITORY AT JICARILLA, N. MEX. 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 102 of the justifications you show that $135,- 
000 was programed this year for a 64-pupil dormitory at Jicarilla, N. 
Mex. This is not being built because you now say you need a more 
elaborate plant to cost $420,000. Why did you ask for the $135,000 
last year ? 

Mr. Grrenwoop. The estimate presented to the committee last yea 
was based upon emergency type of construction which we secdibioads 
on the Navajo Reservation in order to get school buildings erected 
quickly, but was not in accordance with the standards generally rec- 
ognized for educational facilities. That was somewhat of an over- 
sight i in this particular case because we did not intend in the beginning 
to provide the same emergency type of construction here as we had 
provided on the Navajo Reservation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Which other construction items for which money was 
appropriated in 1956 have you now decided you do not need ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The only money that we expect to have available 
this year is money that we are showing as being reprogramed for 
Alaska on page 133 of the justifications. There we are showing $79,000 
which we expect to have available and which we are asking this com- 
mittee to provide for use on the Kotzebue School project for Alaska, 
where our present estimates indicate the available amount will not be 
sufficient to complete that project. 
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WANBLEE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the construction planned at Wanblee 
School on the Pine Ridge Agency. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The program for that project, Mr. Chairman, is 
shown on page 106 of the justifications. We propose to erect a light 
steel framed insulated sheet metal building at a cost of $58,000. The 
existing school and adjoining facilities are entirely inadquate to ac- 
commodate the present enrollment, and there is no space available for 
vocational arts and physical education. These additional facilities 
are intended to supply that deficiency. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is this a public school or strictly an Indian school ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. This is an Indian school, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. An Indian school ¢ 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan, It isa permanent building / 

Mr. GREENWOop. Yes, sir; it is a permanent building. 


REPROGRA MING OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Apparently the funds appropriated in 1954 for the 
Standing Rock School were never used. This is only one of a number 
of changes the Bureau has made in programs approved by Congress 
in the past. What assurance does the committee have that you mean 
What you say about projects you are requesting funds for in 1957? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Conditions did change, Mr. Chairman, between 
the time we came before the committee and the time we proposed to 
undertake this project at Standing Rock. 

The school population, as we see it now, will increase far beyond 
the capacity of the existing facilities to accommodate that school 
population. 

Due, to some extent, to the construction of one of the major dams 
on the Missouri River it will require the relocation of some of the 
Indian population under the Standing Rock Agency. 

Mr. Kirwan. That ee this school? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. In com ial with the moving of that tribe out of 
there we paid $7 million for land ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That was on the Cheyenne River Reservation. 

Mr. Kirwan. That was a similar situation ? 

Mr. Grrenwoop. Yes; that was a similar situation. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are moving Indians out of there and vou are now 
saying something else is coming in ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. We did not actually undertake construc- 
tion. It became clear after starting on the plans that the amount 
available would be inadequate, and we came back to get additional 
money. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much money has been spent on plans, and sur- 
veys for projects _ which you requested funds and then did not build 
them in each of the last 8 fiscal years? If you do not have those put 
them in the recor d. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to will be supplied to the committee.) 
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[RRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 136 and 137 into the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


2. Irrigation systems, $300,000,000 
Eatimate, 1957 


1: LS IB in 5m a etch crete ete ticnnpncdgaine $16, 000 
I os coach pee ecarenare ea ecdileted 
ON NN sic ca se gig ncligeidtelmneeb hia - G, 200 
2. Construction____--~- i ce i ee ee Be ee 9, 750 
Arizona: : 
Colorado River__- altel » S59. OOO 
Papago (Chui 5 7 . . 
Papago (San Xavier) — 3 : 150, 000 
San Carlos project____-~- ; 71, 000 
California: California miscellaneous a eee 5d. OOO 
Colorado: 170. 000 
Southern Ute (Pine River) 55, OOO 
Ute Mountain. nd. O00 
Idaho: Fort Hall (| Mic haud). 5D. OOO 
Montana : 500, 000 
Flathead . ; 165, 000 
Fort Belknap * 85, O00 
Fort Peck 5 sit aia : 38, OOO 
Nevada: Duck Valley____---~-- 110, 000 
New Mexico: 
Miscellaneous pueblos___ _~- _ 77, 000 
Middle Rio Grande (miscellaneous pueblos) 290) OOO 
Navaho (Hogback) ; a ra eke 550, OOO 
Oregon: Klamath (Modoe Point) sate 193, 000 
Wyoming: Wind River___- ; ahs - 60, 000 
3. Miscellaneous small projects__ eee : 3 10, OOO 
4. Engineering, plans and surveys_____------- ‘ 85, OOO 
Total estimate in — : 3, 000, 000 


This activity provides for the continuation of irrigation development work on 
existing and approved irrigation projects on Indian reservations located in the 
arid and semiarid West where the conservation and development of lands and 
water for agricultural irrigation are of fundamental importance to enable the 
Indian to become self-supporting and to make proper use of his land and water 
resources. The development and extension of irrigation projects on Indian 
reservations are primarily for the benefit of resident reservation Indian families 
The facilities, however, also, directly benefit the surrounding community as well 
as non-Indian owned lands included within the projects. Most Indian-owned 
land is devoted to stockraising. The success of this activity is largely dependent 
on an adequate supply of winter feed which can be produced on irrigated land 

The type of work proposed is the construction, extension, and rehabilitation of 
irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reservations. 


STATUS OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. There are five large irrigation projects for which you 
are requesting funds. They are the Colorado River, Fort Hall, 
Middle Rio Grande, Hogback, and Modoe Point. Please explain what 
will be done on each of those ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The Colorado River project has been under con 
struction for some years. We have obtained an appropriation each 
year for the last 8 or 9 years. The project has not yet been completed, 
and the amount of $450.000 that we have in the estimate for 1957 we 
would spend for continuing the construction of major works 
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We now have a plan in mind for this area under which the major 
part of the land would be leased and the lessee would be required to 
install the necessary structures to irrigate the land under lease, but the 

sureau will have to provide the major structures such as canals and 
major laterals. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the status for plans and specifications on each 
of these projects? If you do not have a statement on the rest of them 
put it in the record. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fort Hall, Michaud division, $500,000—The ultimate irrigable area of the 
Michaud division is 21,000 acres. No work has yet been initiated on the develop- 
ment. The work proposed for fiscal year 1957 consists of the purchase and in- 
stallation of a pumping plant including three pumping units, concrete pump- 
house, electric motors, and control equipment. 

A water supply will be obtained by purchase of storage rights in the Palisades 
and American Falls Reservoir together with a supplemental supply pumped 
from the underground. The surface water actually used on the area will be 
obtained on an exchange basis by pumping from the flow of the Portneuf River, 
above its confluence with the American Falls Reservoir within the Indian reser- 
vation. The entire project, including river intake structure, discharge line, canal, 
lateral and drainage systems together with 25 deep well pumping plants and 
purchase of water is estimated to cost $5,500,000. 

Viddle Rio Grande (United Pueblos), $220,000.—The irrigable lands totaling 
some 20,700 acres of the pueblos of Cochiti, Isleta, Sandia, San Felipe, Santa Ana, 
and Santo Domingo in the Rio Grande Valley are irrigated from the system of 
the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District. The district irrigation system is 
now being rehabilitated by the Bureau of Reclamation under authority of the 
Flood Control Act of 1948 and its supplemental act of 1950. The act authorized 
the subjugation of the irrigable lands of the above Indian pueblos. It is very 
necessary that the leveling of the lands and the reconstruction of the irrigation 
system which serves them proceed concurrently so that the work can be properly 
coordinated. The subjugation program has not yet been initiated. Approxi- 
mately 2,400 acres on the Isleta and Sandia Pueblos would be leveled with the 
funds requested for 1957. The total sum authorized for the land development 
on Indian lands is $855,000. 

Navajo (Hogback), $550,000.—The ultimate irrigable area of this project is 
15,000 acres of which 4,380 acres are now under constructed irrigation works. 
The project diverts water from the San Juan River at the east boundary of the 
Indian reservation in New Mexico and has an assured water supply. The work 
proposed for fiscal year 1957 consists of the extension of the main canal for about 
3 miles and the rehabilitation of the inlet works, desilting and sluicing works at 
the head of the main canal. The estimated cost of completing the project is 
$3,200,000. 

Klamath Modoc Point unit, $193,000.—The ultimate irrigable area of this unit 
of the Klamath project is 6,000 acres which was fully developed by 1920. This 
acreage was, however, gradually reduced to 3,128 acres by 1935 as a result of 
overirrigation and lack of drainage. A rehabilitation program was initiated in 
1948. The work proposed for fiscal year 1957 is a continuation and acceleration 
of the rehabilitation program consisting primarily of the construction of a pump- 
ing plant with installation of necessary pump, drainage, construction and re- 
habilitation of the distribution system. 


FEDERAL INVESTMENT IN IRRIGATED LAND 


Mr. Kirwan. Please put a table into the record showing the Fed- 
eral investment to date per acre of irrigated land for each of the pro- 
jects for which work is programed in 1957. 

Mr. Greenwoon. Very well, sir. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION, IRRIGATION 


Federal investment to date per acre of irrigated land of the projects for which 
work is programed in 1957: 
Investment 
Project per acre 
Montana: Tongue River : $142 
Arizona: 


Colorado River___- tS se AS 467 

Papago (Chui Chiu) ______~_- iia ta On : ‘650 

Papago (San Zavier)............ . 273 

San Carlos project— ‘mekandniaesiiieiane : 167 
California: California miscellaneous 120 
Colorado: 

Southern Ute (Pine River) __-__- tare ae os $1 

I a ae 208 
Idaho: Fort Hall (Michaud) ..........._ . ~ ; ; (7) 
Montana: 

Se en ee 121 

Fort Belknap (Rocky Boys) ---_-_-___-__- 60 

rT a _ 140 
Nevada: 20ck. Vauey..w...s<..<4 Bs 7 116 
New Mexico: 

Miscellaneous pueblos______._____- <hete ee one 168 

en nt ICs SS oe ad 3 he ecu z (*) 

RR NN eae 440 
OTregen' > Trees TOGO FOIE ) ag cei oct ee irercie ere einai ae 113 
pip a eS a ae eee eee Se n4 
Miscellaneous small projects...................-. epee 86 


Projects under construction, completion of construction will substantially lower the 
investment per acre. 
2No construction expenditures. 


Mr. Sreminski. Have we made any studies as to the ability of the 
Indians to live in these hot climates and work in them? Is climate, 
over a period of years, having any effect on them in the way they want 
to live and the buildings in which they want to live, and the way they 
want to work? Do we have any climatic or environmental factors 
that we might consider to achieve better fitness of the Indians? 

Mr. Emmons. I do not know whether I could answer that, sir. 

Mr. Stemrinskt. For instance, our military installations are all air 
conditioned. Are we asking the Indians to live in school buildings 
without accommodations of that sort ? 

Mr. Emmons. Our dormitories are modern, but do not provide air 
conditioning, and many need reconditioning or replacement. 

Mrs. Tromrson. In the dormitories we are trying to provide facil- 
ities that would help children to live in a culture which is different 
from their own. 

As far as the children are concerned, I think sometimes when they 
first come to school they are affected by the strangeness of the build 
ings. For example, they have to get accustomed to stairs, and that 
is quite a change. The size of the buildings sometimes overwhelms 
them. So, I think from the standpoint of the children that there is 
an adjustment that they have to make from the type of living struc- 
ture that they came from to a different type of building. We try to 
help them to make that adjustment. 

Mr. Stemrinsxt. What stimulated the question is the fact that I rode 
through and by several of these reservations and I noticed parts of 
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old automobiles being used as shelters. I wondered if the Indian is 
happier on the plains, or is it better for him to have some forest lands? 
When he is on the plains I imagine that after looking at these for a 
long time that after a while like the Russian who lives on the steppes 
he becomes lethargic emotionally, and he loses his sense of drive and 
does not want to do anything except just exist. Have we discovered 
anything as to the environmental influence on Indian life from livi ing 
on the plains as against in the forests, and where are they better at 
home or happier? Perhaps that is academic. 

Mr. Emmons. I think you will find Indians in every tribe that have 
hopes and aspir ations to better themselves regardless of where they 
might go. They are sort of like we are. All Indians do not want to 
be farmers, and very few of them do, in fact, and certainly they do not 
all want to be livestock men, and they have their desires to go out and 
try their skills. 

lalking about changing I have seen Navajo Indians coming from 
Big Monument Valley, Ariz., about 65 miles from a railroad, and they 
have come into town, and strange as it may seem they become wonder- 
ful garage workers. They become very good mechanics, and yet there 
is nothing in their heritage that would cause them to have a yen for 
that particul: ir line of work. 

Mr. Sreminski. Unless we take this new book that the National 
Geographic put out last spring on the Continental American Indians 
and tie his heredity up with the land approach to Asia and notice 
the way that the Koreans are living in a cold climate. I attended a 
church service in Korea in December 1950, and received a silk prayer 
to bring back to the President of the United States. I was then 
in the Army, and I noticed a characteristic of the Koreans which 
still stays with me. This missionary there said you just give them 
a greeting, and we will translate it as vou talk, and you do. what the 
audience does. The minute I got up he said to me of course, you must 
bow. I bowed. The boys were on one side of the church, and the 
ladies and girls were on the other side, and as soon as I bowed every 
hand in the church went up like that [indicating]. I said I have 
seen that sign before. If you connect the Korean with the American 
Indian, then you would come to the conclusion that they do have great 
engineering talents. When we were being pushed back of Hamhung 
I got into quarters in this one little hut, and we were tracking snow 
in and out, and it was cold. I said to this little North Korean boy 
in sign language get something and bail that water out. He said 
all right. He came back with a big snowball about the size you 
would use on a snowman and rolled it in the corner. He placed two 
of those in there and he used the snow as a rag. It sopped up the 
water. 

One time when our boys were being shelled we wondered where the 
artillery of the enemy was located. Our planes could not see it, 
and yet they were shelling us at night. A few months later we found 
out oa at they pushed their artillery into the river and hid it during 
the daytime on the theory that running water does not rust metal. 
Right in front of our noses they buried that artillery. In order to 
bother us they would come back at night and use it and then put it 
back in the daytime. 

The Koreans build their bathtubs in the corner of the house with 
outside fireplaces underneath. So, you pour cold water into the 
bathtub and then you adjust the heat of the water according to your 
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desires. They had radiant heat in the floors of their homes, and they 
are just getting it on Fifth Avenue now. So, if you say the Indian 
has mechanio al ability that may be due to heredity trace: able to Korea 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to just call your attention to a case here of 
t classrooms and a multiple-purpose room at a total cost of $130,000, 
In that you have $11,000 for plans and engineering and surveys, for 
job supervision, $4,500, and for contingencies, $3,700. What is the 
explanation of that ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. As I said before these estimates were prepared by 
our engineers. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have your own architect ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir, we have an architectural staff, but we do 
not attempt to do all of these jobs ourselves. We contract for archi 
tectural services as well as for the actual construction, and our staff 
is limited to people who can review the plans submitted to us by the 
architects which we have under contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. Schools should be sort of standardized so that there 
would not be too much expense paid for the architect. 

Mr. Steminskt. Environmental conditions can influence the type of 
buildings put up to accommodate students like in hot-weather condi 
tions, such as in Arizona, against the cold conditions of northern 
Montana. I wonder if you have to make adjustments there ? 

Mr. Kirwan. No; what I have in mind is that the classrooms are 
pretty well standardized. 


Roap ConstTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (LIQUIDATION OF CoNTRAC' 
AUTHORIZATION ) 


Program and financing 


] LOA l 
Program by activities 
1. Road maintenance 2,017, 929 $2, 270, Of $2, 220, OOM 
2. Road construction », ot l 9,9 Ox 7, 3 Wa 
lotal obligations 7, 768, 920 12, 231, 08 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward 30, 000, OOK 22, 231, O8 
Unobligated balance carried forward 22, 231, O80 10, OO 


Contract authorization (new 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 


Unfinanced balance at beginning of year e30, 0 wy $2 8 
Unfinanced balance at end of year 21, 185, 071 14, 185 2, fis 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorizatior 8, 814, 929 7, OOM 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions- 632 607 609 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__--- 292 272 257 
Average number of all employees 776 781 799 
Number of employees at end of year 915 976 S65 


A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 


Average salary $4, 258 $4, 640 $4, 668 
Average grade GS-6.1 GS-6.2 GS-6.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 367 $3, 628 $3, 645 
01 Personal services 

Permanent positions-- $1, 988, 171 | $2, 195, 937 $2, 367, 109 
Positions other than permanent 1, 090, 017 | 1, 069, 968 | 1, 013, 853 

Regular pay above 52-week base 7, 976 10, 042 | 
Payment above basic rates___- 6, 262 6, 300 | 5, 350 
Total personal services 3, 092, 426 3, 282, 247 3, 386, 312 
02 Travel... 66, 471 81,451 | 79, 500 
03 Transportation of things 55, 282 61, 700 59, 500 
04 Communication services 27, 188 18, 300 19, 700 
05 Rents and utility services__- 34, 660 36, 900 39, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction_- 2, 932 3, 600 2, 500 
07 Other contractual services 7 494, 713 544, 837 | 472, 931 
08 Supplies and materials : 1, 410, 194 1, 365, 789 | 1, 221, 725 
09 Equipment. 290, 986 191, 223 | 195, 700 
10 Lands and structures. -_- ‘ 2, 345, 040 6, 691, 151 4, 568, 856 
15 Taxes and assessments. 6, 205 5, 435 | 5, 429 
Subtotal 7, 826, 097 12, 282, 633 | 10, 051, 55: 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ 57,177 51, 553 51, a 
Total obligations - - - alan pewen 7, 768, 920 12, 231, 080 | | 10, 000, 000 


wunget authorizations, eapentttures and balances 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


RUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE 








Appropriation_- ce ak le ----| $8,814,929 | $7,000,000 | $11, 500, 000 
Applied to contract authorization : ae -.----| —8, 814, 929 —7, 000, 000 | —11, 500, 000 
Balance brought forward: | 
Unobligated (contract authorization) - -.-- ‘ ‘% 30,000,000 | 22, 231, 080 | 10, 000, 000 
Obligated: il 
A ppropri¢ ation 5 ieee eiticbtews 4 ei 2, 380, 435 719, 444 
Contract authorization — ‘ eee nie 293, 000 4, 185, ( 071 
Total budget authorizations available -__-.--- | 30, 000, 000 4, 904, 515 14, 904, 515 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES | 
Expenditures— 
Out of current appropriation to liquidate prior year | 
contract authorizations a b : se ; -1) 5. 095. 485 if 6, 280, 556 | 11, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations____-._-- yy San i ae ' eee 
Total expenditures___.........-..------------ ..| 5,095,485 | 10, 000, 000 | 11, 500, 000 
Balance carried forward: Unobligated (contract authorization) - | 22, 231, 080 10, 000, 000 Janwnneweees 
Obligated: 
Appropriation. pie kak hae eras | 2, 380, 435 719, 444 719, 444 
Contract authoriz: ition. | 293, 000 | 4, 185, 071 2, 685, 071 
saci arene niieaantins . . 
Total expenditures and balances. - eh tie sialts ise 30, 000, 000 |} 24,904, 515 14, 904, 515 
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BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 162, 163, and 169 through 17 
record. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


lnalysis by activities 


ft into the 


“) e) 2a) OOO 


) 280. OOO 


) Dr 
Activities Appropri lecreases | Base, 1957 I : 
ation Yo, 
toad maintenance $2, 270, 000 $2, 270, OOO $2, 220, 0 
2. Road construction 4, 730, 000 4, 730, 000 9, 280, OOK 
Total...- ee 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 11. 500. 000 11, 500, 000 


Section 4 (c) and 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorizes a total 
of $30 million for the construction, improvement, and maintenance of Indian 
reservation roads and bridges, and roads and bridges to provide access to Indian 


reservations and Indian lands over a 3-year period, 1955, 1956, and 
act granted authority to enter into contracts and provided that such 
obligations be deemed obligations of the Federal Government. 

The obligations incurred and the cash provided for liquidations 
authorization are set forth in the following tabulation : 


1955 program 


Liquidating cash available from : 
Resources Management _________-_- snitch Ulin nieentmtnsont 
Construction_____~ Steams a Re 


Cash available for liquidation of contract authorization 
Obligations : 

Resources management (maintenance) —--_--~~- 

REO ic meres 


mw 


5, 750, 991 


$2, 017, 929 


uxcess cash evailadie................ 
1956 program 
Appropriation : 
Roads construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract 
authorization............ ds asabiatpmamibasagd 
Prior year cash available__._....__-- bs aiseuisnimbelaied 


Cash available for liquidation of contract authorization____ 
Obligations : 
Maintenance__________- $2, 270, 000 


Oa i scsi 961, O80 


Obligations : 
Maintenance________-_~- 
PEO OD a ot isis csatcdcrtt aaacras cacceivieosereipicine aerate alee 
Prior-year unfinanced obligations__......_________. 


ition. Se 
7, 780, 000 
4,185, 071 


Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year_____- 


1957. This 
contractual 


under this 


$2, 017, 929 
6, 797, 000 


8, 814, 929 


-1 


768, 920 


1, 046, 009 


$7, 000, 000 
1, O46, 009 


8, 046, 009 


12, 231, 080 


2 
4, 185, O71 


$14, 185, 071 


2, 685, O71 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 





11, 500, 000 








Name of project 


Iron Lightning Rd 

White Bear Rd 

Shelby Bus Rd 

Cedar Creek Rd 
American Horse Creek Rd 
Wanblee East Rd 
Manderson Rd 

St. Francis-Rosebud 
Rosebud- Mission 

Enemy Swim-Pickere] Lake 
Becker Rd 

Shields Rd 

Crowhill Rd 

Belcourt South Rd 

North Macy bus loop 
Plans and surveys 


Total 


Geary-Calumet 


Coacho-Okarche 
Spring Creek _-- 

Fort Cobb-Riverside 
Ponca-Otoe line 
Plans and surveys 


Total 


Heart Butte shortcut 
Big Horn-Little Horn-- 

Do 
Soap Creek Bridge 
Hays-Brookside 

eet 
Lohmiller-Wolf Point-- 
Oswego south 
Poplar east-- : : 
Wiota Poplar eicenacnee 
Box Elder-Fort Kipp ----- 
Oswego Feeder cehbinanaak 
Clear Creek-Reservation 

boundary. 

Lame Deer north 

Do 
Fort Washakie-Arapahoe 


Plans and surveys---_- 


Total 


500 


ABERDEEN AREA, $890,000 


Reservation 


Cheyenne River 
Fort Berthold 
Crow Creek 
Lower Brule 
Pine Ridge 

do 

do 
Rosebud 

do 
Sisseton 
Standing Rock 

do 
Fort Totten 
Turtle Mountain 
Omaha 
All agencies - 


ANADARKO 


Cheyenne and Ara- 
paho. 
do 
Kiowa 
._.do 
Pawnee 
All reservations 


BILLINGS 


Blackfeet 
Crow--. 
do-. 
do 
Fort Belknap. -- 
do iia 
Fort Peck. 
do-_- 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Flathead 


Northern Cheyenne 
do : 
Wind River_-__---- 


All reservations 


AREA, $175,000 


Class of work 


Grading ; 
Grade, surface 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do A 
Surfacing 


| Grading 


Surfacing 
Grade, surface 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Plans and surveys 


Surface 


ete cos 
6. nox 
- See 
Grade, drain 
Plans and surveys 


AREA, $450,000 


Grade, drain, surface -- 


Grade, drain - -- 
Surface 
Bridge. -_-- 
Grade, drain - - 
Surface --. 
do 
do-_. nos ‘ 
Grade, drain, surface - 
Surface--- 
Grade, drain, surface- 
Grade, Grain.......... 
do... eiien 


Surface- 


Bridge coecaee 


Grade, drain, surface 
Plans and surveys 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


[This area covers reservations in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska] 


Length 


9.9 miles 
| 4.0 miles 
6.0 miles 
8.0 miles 
9.4 miles 
7.4 miles 
11.5 miles 
7.5 miles 
| 7.0 miles 
7.8 miles 
6.0 miles 
| 5.0 miles 
| 1.6 miles 
| 3.3 miles 
3.6 miles 


| 


[This area covers reservations in western Oklahoma] 


5.5 miles _ 
| 
4.5 miles - 
4.5 miles 
| 6.25 miles 


_..| 9.0 miles 


[This area covers reservations in Montana and Wyoming] 


8 miles 
2 miles _- 


9 miles_-- 


60 linear feet __- 


12.5 miles 
3 miles 
6.6 miles 
3.7 miles 
6.5 miles 
4 miles 

_| 8.2 miles 


-| 4 miles__- 
~ Diriceeess 


3.8 miles 


| 6 miles 


80 linear feet 


| 





The total obligation authority has been allocated to areas, agencies, and indi- 
vidual projects as follows: 


141, 200 
25, 000 
70, 000 
80, 000 
48, 000 
47, 500 
20, 200 
37, 800 
32, 500 
65, 000 


890, 000 


45, 000 


18, 000 
20, 000 
40, 000 
45, 000 
7, 000 


$83, 000 
9, 000 
35, 000 
10, 000 
60, 000 
14, 000 
10, 000 
5, 000 
18, 000 
10, 000 
28, 000 
4, 000 
16, 000 


24, 000 
12, 000 
74, 000 
38, 000 
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GALLUP AREA, $2,365,000 


[This area covers reservations in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Arizona 


Laguna Creek near Dinne- | Navaho Bridge 100.0 linear feet $77, 500 

hotso. | 
Betatkin Junction toward do do 45.0 linear feet 21, 000 

March Pass | 
Bob Martin Hill do do 80.0 linear feet 41, 500 
Arizona line to Bob Martin do Grade, drain, surface 12.0 miles 403, 000 

Hill 
luba City East Route 3. do do 11.5 miles 342, 000 
Chinle Rd do Grade, drain 7.0 miles 106, 000 
Do-.- do Surface 5.0 miles 64, 700 
Red Lake-Cow Springs do do 15.0 miles $21, 000 
Ganado-Chinle Junction do do , 4.6 miles 88, 000 
Emergency roads (schools) : do Grade, drain, surface 100, 000 
Los Norias Rd Jicarilla Grade, drain _| 8.0 miles 118, 000 
Recreation area road Mescalero ..| Grade, drain, surface 1.6 miles 49, 000 
Strain Rd. wit lbdan Southern Ute -| Surface 8.5 miles 181, 000 
School streets ba Intermountain ..do 2.0 miles 50, 000 
Acomita to McCartys United Pueblos do 8.5 miles 120, 000 
Plans and surveys All reservations Plans and surveys 282, 300 
Total 865, 000 
MINNEAPOLIS AREA, $325,000 
[This area covers reservations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan) 
; | | 
Sawyer-Big Lake Rd.........| Fond du Lac Grade, drain, surface__| 3.8 miles $15, 700 
Inger Rd -| Leech Lake do do 15, 300 
Inger Bridge _ ----- eS REESE | Bridge 180 linear feet 47, 000 
Mille Lacs Community Rd-_-.| Mille Lacs Grade, drain, surface_.| 6 miles 15, 300 
Ponemah Point Trail | Red Lake_-- Grade, drain 4.7 miles 21, 100 
Nebish Rd | Grade, drain, surface__| 5.7 miles 46, 600 
Sand Take Td. .ciuccévswis | St. Croix do 1.9 miles 7, 900 
Red River Rd saliniia Stockbridge do 8 miles 24, 800 
Menominee Rd__--- occ do 2.5 miles 8, 200 
West Branch Rd Diinwws do 5.2 miles 23, 200 
Anderson Rd j do do 4.2 miles 16, 700 
Neopit-Five Islands Rd Menominee do 4.7 miles 55, 300 
Neopit-Five Islands Bridge do Bridge 90 linear feet 13, 700 
Surveys and plans ..-| All reservations Surveys and plans 14, 200 
PROGR. « cinen : s al $25, 000 
MUSKOGEE AREA, $300,000 
[This area covers eastern Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Florida] 

Indian Prarie Canal Rd_ Seminole Grade 1.9 miles s $17, 000 
Cotte Peet ie _.do a a 4.7 miles 39, 000 
West Reservation Rd_____- GH... ss ..do 1 mile 8, 900 
ae unt Obosion........ __.do _ 2 miles 18, 100 
Lewis Rd__.______ ee ee a CR yk 8a ate ET i? ea 1.3 miles 11, 300 
Red Water Central Rd___.__- leases ste oh a a 43, 100 
Ot peel ee a cence Bridge 38 linear feet 6, 800 
Stilwell-Marble City Rd_____| Five Tribes__-___---- Greade.......... -| 3 miles___- 60, 900 
BR a eee ne ae do Bridge... | 41 linear feet 11, 300 
Oaks-Bull Hollow Rd______-. eRe gl | Grade 5.3 miles 48, 600 
Wc cas nassnatieks do | Bridge : 47 linear feet 13, 500 
Plans and surveys_-__..._.__-- | All reservations Plans and surveys - 21, 500 

| 
Total a 300, 000 
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PHOENLX AREA, $1,535,000 


This area covers reservations in Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and California.] 


Valley farm roads Colorado River-- -- 
Route 1 do 
Project 6 Fort Yuma. - 


Project 3 U. S. 80 Canal do 

Fort Apache—60 Fort Apache 
Keams Canyon-Holbrook____| Hopi 

W adsworth-Nixon.- Pyramid Lake. 


Nixon-Sutcliffe | do 
Do do 
Vamori Papago 


Covered Wells-Chuichy do 
Maricopa Colony—4 Mile | Gila River 
Post. 

Do do 
Beeline-McDowell Fort McDowell. 
Yellow Jacket San Carlos- 
Whiterocks__-_- Uintah and Ouray 
Surveys and plans All reservations - - 


Total 


Surface 
Grade, surface 
Surface 
Grade, drain- 
Grade, drain, surface 
do 
Surface 
Grade, drain 
Surface 
Grade, drain. 
Surface 


| Grade, drain- 


Surface 


| Grade, drain_. 


do 
do 
Surveys and plans_ - 


| 8.0 miles_--. 


2.0 miles 
| 3.0 miles 
5.0 miles 


| 
| 
| 4.0 miles 
} 
| 


| 18.0 miles. 


| 15.0 miles 
| 16.0 miles 
| 


5.0 miles_- 


7.0 miles 


| 10.0 miles___- 
| 3.0 miles_--- 


| 6.0 miles. 
2.0 miles 


12.0 miles_ 


6.0 miles 


$26, 000 
102, 000 
42, 000 
20, 000 
102, 000 
514, 000 
119, 000 
21, 000 
50, 000 
65, 000 
105, 000 
37, 000 


58, 000 
22, 000 
76, 000 
92, 000 
84, 000 


1, 535, 000 


PORTLAND AREA $955,000 


[This area covers reservations in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho] 





Silver Creek Rd 


Colville 


Grade, drain, surface__| 6.0 miles o $122, 000 


Park-Star Rd ..do Grade, drain, surface, | 1 mile__..-.-----| 24, 000 
bridge. 

Pasco-Sam Rd ..do i Grade, drain, bridge 1.4 miles : 18, 000 
North Star Rd ..do cis ele wititacd( MEN: GN Scxmnnicds SOR... .cnsns 31, 000 
Park City Rd__-- a MOI carecicobiasiethil i oe ee So cic 21, 200 
Bonco Rd oe Fort Hail. ....... Grade, drain, surface..| 4 miles --_--- nacal 29, 800 
Ross Fork Rd Bi Seas OP canadian Grade, drain.......--- 1 Ec cian eahane 41, 600 
Head Williamson River Rd__| Klamath ___.----- Grade, drain, surface AO Tes. ....... 187, 000 
Sprague River Rd a | ea 120 linear feet 25, 000 
Tutuilla-McKay Creek Umatilla_- Surface ida incoseies al a 21, 150 
Do are _.do Grade, drain._........| 4.8 miles_- : 8, 250 

St. Andrews Mission Rd do a eee | 1.7 miles et 5, 250 
Best Rd idem do.- s a WEEP SIE a Ree a 3, 000 
Jackson- Metolius Rd Warm Springs Grade, drain, surface__| 4 miles_..-...--- 88, 000 
Moclips-Taholah Rd Western Washing- | Surface...........----- Nc ccacden 50, 000 

ton. | 
Agency streets Co ee ee eae Sl aaa 18, 000 
Mount Adams Rd ..do 5 Grade, drain, surface__| 14 miles__-.-...-- | 153, 000 
Surveys and plans All reservations Surveys and plans... .|..<....-.2--645- 108, 750 
a de a Ne oo de ee a ne 955, 000 
SACRAMENTO AREA, $675,000 
{This area covers reservations and rancherias in the State of California] 
| 

Humboldt County roads Grade, drain, surface__| 31.4 miles_----- $202, 000 
Inyo County ; do ; _| 0.8 miles__-- 21, 000 
Mendocino County _do 3.3 miles... ...--| 42, 000 
Riverside County do | 15.0 miles___. | 130, 000 
San Diego County __do | 23.8 miles_- | 190, 000 
Sonoma County do | 2.0 miles---- 30, 000 
Plans and surveys Plans and surveys 60, 000 


Total... 


| sanniaslaliaet 
675, 000 


WASHINGTON, D. C., $110,000 


(This covers the reservation in North Caroline and salaries and expenses for the central office supervision of 
the national program] 


Bunches Creek Road Cherokee Grade, drain, surface 5.8 miles__--- | $70,000 
Surveys and plans_--. do Surveys and plans- --..|---- | 5, 000 
Central office | : 5 | 35, 000 

Total 110, 000 
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A table showing the distribution of the 1957 construction program by are 
work features follows: 

The following table shows the total allocation of funds to each area in miles 
of road and the cost of grading and draining, the miles of road surfacing, length 
of bridges, and the miles and cost of survey and plans: 


a anid 


Road construction, area budget « assification, breakdown, 195? 


Grading and 


; Surfacing Bridges Surveys 
Total draining rfacing ug : 
Ares 7 
“a funds 

Miles Amount Miles Amount! Feet |Amount Miles!) Amount 

Aberdeen a oe ele ..| $890,000 80.7 $568,300 69.7 $256, 700 _. 110 $65, 000 
Anadarko / : 175, 000 9.0 5,000) 20.8) 123, 000 i 11 7, 000 
Billings ....-- ceaibnciee 450,000) 51.2) 193,000, 58.8) 197,000 140 $22,000 4 38, 000 
Gallup ie oa 2,365,000) 39.1) 580,000) 67.6.1, 362, 700 225 140,000 oo 282, 300 
Minneapolis oa scribe -| $25,000' 50.5) 186,100) 45.8 64, 000 270 60, 700 22 14, 200 
DI dc a ecaietemnn ; 300,000; 24.2 246, 900 ae 126 31, 600 27 21, 500 
ye... aaa shea 1, 535,000 75.0) 806,000' 71.0, 645,000 : 117 84, 000 
Pectidccsaacrs<se ci 955,000; 68.9) 407,300 53.2) 397,950 180 41, 000 126 108, 750 
Sacramento_.......- ieee 675,000, 75.3) 350.000 77.0) 265,000 71 60. 000 
Washington - -..-- 7 ‘7 110, 000 5.8 60, 000 5.8 45, 000 __. : s 5, 000 
TOs cadece ----------|7, 780, 000} 479. 7\3, 442, 600, 469. 7\3, 356, 350 941, 295, 300 645 685, 750 


Mr. Kirwan. Will the 1957 request complete the financing of the 
program authorized in the 1954 Highway Aid Act ¢ 

Mr. GreENwoop. The 1957 estimate, Mr. Chairman, is for cash to 
liquidate the obligations that we expect to incur this year. We still 
have 1 year’s authorization, as I recall, under the Federal Aid High 
way Act for next year so that we will be back in 1958 for cash to 
liquidate obligations. 

Mr. Kirwan. In 1958 you will come in for cash to liquidate what 
you are doing there now ¢ 

Mr. GrEENWoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many miles of road will be turned over to State 
and local governments for maintenance in the current year’ Tow 
many will be turned over in the fiscal vear 1957% If you do not have 
that, insert it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

It is estimated that 350 miles of roads will be turned over to State and local 
governments for maintenance in 1956 and 367 miles in 1957. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 

| 
1955 actual 

Program by activities 


1. Departmental offices $715, 854 
2. Field offices 1, 603, 526 


Total obligations 2, 319, 380 
Financing: 


Comparative transfers to other accounts 280, 100 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available 3, 572 
Appropriation (adjusted) 2, 603, 052 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


by objects 


Obligations 


Object classification 1955 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 4 382 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions i 4 
Average number of all employees 317 
Number of employees at end of year 330 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary -_- $4, 258 
Average grade ) 


01 Personal services | | 
Permanent positions. $1, 629, 493 | 


Positions other than permanent 14, 147 | 
Regular pay above 52-week base 7,112 | 
Payment above basic rates 17, 419 | 

| 


1, 668, 171 


Total personal services 
153, 079 | 


02 Travel_. idee 





03 Transportation of things ; 34, 069 
04 Communication services peebwacniae _ 113, 320 | 
05 Rents and utility services 77, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 16, 914 | 
07 Other contractual services 144, 384 | 
Services performed by other agencies ‘ 5 ea aaa 
08 Supplies and materials et shaved 133, 852 
09 Equipment : , iaaeabel 29, 980 | 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. ------ 75 | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 100 | 
15 Taxes and assessments-- 2, 075 | 
Subtotal 2, 373, 319 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - - - - - 53, 939 | 
Total obligations | 2,319, 380 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$745, 200 | $824, 275 
2, 010, 300 2, 365, 725 


2, 755, 500 3, 190, 000 


2, 600, 000 3, 190, 000 
5) CEE isscecdenedoune 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


420 499 

6 6 

401 471 
409 492 
$4, 640 $4, 668 


GS-6.2 


GS-6.2 


$2, 146, 403 $2, 525, 312 


19; 825 | 19, 136 
8,572 | 
13, 409 | 22, 855 
2, 188, 209 | 2, 567, 303 
195, 929 | 241/000 
aR, 624 | 29, 350 
80, 595 | 83, 000 
43, 350 | 43. 350 
13, 700 13, 700 
76, 501 | 76, 501 
61, 793 | 61, 793 
101 528 104, 097 
15, 050 21, 108 
1,871 | 2, 110 
2,807,150} 3,243,312 
51, 650 53, 312 
2,755,500 | 3, 190,000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1955 actual 1956estimate 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


A ppropriation $2, 750, 000 $2, 600, 000 $3, 190, 000 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) from 
“Conservation and development of mineral resources, 
Bureau of Mines’’ 29, 622 
“Education and welfare services, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs’”’ a Gteeiicensiiiaas al 7, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior’ (68 Stat. 362) _- — 183, 570 
Adjusted appropriation allied : 2, 603, 052 2, 600, 000 3, 190, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 155, 500 
Obligated balance brought forward 308, 087 265, 833 281, 333 
Increase in prior year obligations 2, 431 
Total budget authorizations available 2, 913, 570 3, 021, 333 3, 471, 333 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 2, 337, 922 2, 327, 500 2, 834, 006 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 149, 500 6, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. ---.- 306, 243 263, 000 275, 000 
Total expenditures a 2, 644, 165 2, 740, 000 3, 115, 000 
Obligated balances no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion) mach z 3, 572 
Obligated balance carried forward _____----.- 265, 833 281, 333 356, 333 
Total expenditures and balances 2, 913, 570 3, 021, 333 3, 471, 333 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “General administration expenses” you are 
asking for an increase of $434,500 for 1957. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Insert pages 178 and 184 of the justifications into the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted Estimate, 


Activities appropri- Decreases 3ase, 1957 1957 Increases 
ation re 
1. Departmental offices ‘ = $745, 200 $745, 200 $824, 275 $79, 075 
2. Field offices._......-- : -| 2,010,300 |__. 2, 010, 300 2, 365, 725 355, 425 
Tes eae ....| 2,755, 500 2, 755, 500 3, 190, 000 434, 500 


General administrative expenses, $3,190,000 


The estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is $3,190,000, an increase 
of $434,500 over operating base. 

The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are administered from three pri- 
mary organizational levels—the agency or reservation; the area, encompassing 
several agencies and reservations; and the central office. In the central office, 
basic policy determinations are made, programs are evaluated, and operating pro- 
cedures are developed, with the area and agency offices carrying out the operating 
programs and functions. In many areas, suboffices are also utilized to administer 
the various programs of the Bureau because of great distances, scattered Indian 
reservations and communities, and transportation and communication problems. 
The staffing, supplying, financing, and administering of these programs are com- 
plicated by the diffusion of certain program segments to organizational units be- 
low the agency level such as schools and irrigation projects ; isolation ; the opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilitating services common to all activities of the Bu- 
reau such as central heating plants; common facilities such as office, quarters, 
storage and supply facilities; and the interdependent nature of most of the pro- 
grams serving the Indian people. 
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In the interest of efficiency and economy, the area offices perform the house- 
keeping functions for services common to all activities. The benefiting activities 
share the cost of these services on a workload basis reasonably commensurate 
with the workloads applicable to the activities’ operations, since the workload is 
directly related to the volume of workload created by program activities. In- 
creased programs mean increased workloads and resulting increased costs. This 
method of operation encourages maximum efficiency and economy in that per- 
sonnel in all activities are vitally interested in the cost of common services neces- 
sary in the execution of their respective programs. This interest has been 
vigorously demonstrated in those instances when funds for an activity have been 
decreased without a like decrease in responsibility. 

The Bureau’s proposed 1957 administration program totals $4,892,000 of which 
$3,190,000 is requested under the “General administrative expense” appropriation 
and $1,702,000 allocable to program activities. A comparison of the 1956 and 
1957 program follows: 


1956 adjusted 
appropria- |1957estimate| Increases 


tion 
General administration program ______.....-.-_- | $4, 407, 784 $4, 892, 000 | $484, 216 
Estimated share of participating program activities _- 1, 652, 284 1, 702, 000 | 49, 716 
General administrative expense appropriation ____- 2, 755, 500 3, 190, 000 434, 500 


The share allocable to program activities in 1957 represents an increase over 
1956 of only 3 percent as compared with a 20-percent increase in program esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Kirwan. In addition to the increase of $434,500 you are in- 
creasing the amount you will take from other appropriations by 
$49,716. This is a total of $484,216. How many additional people 
will you employ ? 

Mr. Grrenwoop. We expect to increase the staff by 79 employees, 
most of whom will be in the field. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that is too big an increase ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No, sir: it is very conservative in view of the fact 
that we are proposing a considerable expansion in programs next year, 
and we do have some deficiencies in staffing now. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are shy some now? 

Mr. GrREENWoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you will be able to fill up the number you are 
shy. and most of these others will be put out in the field ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. 

WORKLOAD 


Mr. Kirwan. Your justifications give practically no comparative 
workload figures so that the committee can see how the workload has 
increased. Can you give us any specific data to show that the num- 
bers and amounts of things you have to do in general administration 
are increasing ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think we can give you some figures on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put them in the record. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Not all of the administrative workload is susceptible to measurement. How 
ever, the Bureau has initiated and is developing a work-measurement system 
of that work which is measurable for use in determining administrative staff 
and fund requirements. Although not yet complete, considerable work has been 
done in the fields of budget and finance, personnel administration and property 
management along this line. Measurable units in these activities such as vouch 
ering, number of payroll payments, billing and collection documents and ac- 
counting entries, number of personnel actions processed and serviced, contract 
and procurement transactions and property accountability have been used in 
these workload counts. 

fJased on a count of 13 measurable administrative processes in finance, 
property and personnel, Bureau appropriations approximating $06 million in 
1955 generated 2,563,041 workload units. This shows that approximately $25 
represents one workload unit. Increased program operations amounting to ap 
proximately $8 million in 1956 will add 320,000 workload units, and on this 
basis increases of approximately $15 million in the 1957 budget will add 600,000 
additional units. Six hundred thousand workload units represents approxi- 
mately 60 employees. The 1957 budget includes 52 additional employees who 
would perform work which falls within the categories of work included in the 
workload counts. 

TOTAL BUREAU EMPLOYMENT IN 1957 


Mr. Kirman. What will be your total Bureau employment with 
the increases requested for 1957? Put that in the record if you do 
not have it now. 

Mr. GREENWOop. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Total Bureau employment with the increases requested for 1957 is estimated 
to be 11,596. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will the new administrative employees for field offices 
be assigned to regional offices or to agency offices / 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Some to each. 

Mr. Kirwan. Some of them to each? 

Mr. GREENWOopD. Yes, sir, some to each, but mostly to the area or 
regional offices. 


DiIsTRIBUTION OF FUNDs OF THE CREEK INDIANS 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

Programs by activities: Expenses of distribution (total obliga- 
tions) ‘ $70, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance carried forward 130, 000 
i 200), 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 9 
Average number of all employees 6 
Number of employees at end of year 9 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 


Average salary $3, 930 

Average grade GSs-5.2 

01 Personal services: Permanent positions $24, 760 
02 Travel 2, 000 
04 Communication services 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services 36, 740 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 000 
09 Equipment 2, 500 
lotal obligations 70, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation $200, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations | 50, 000 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated : ‘ 130, 000 
Obligated mesa 20, 000 
pas : th, 2) Oa, axe A i 
lotal expenditures and balances ‘ Sidhe | Subeca | 200, 000 
| | 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. On the distribution of funds of the Creek Indians 
insert page 186 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of funds of the Creek Indians 


Appropriation Act, 1956___- Sait pirat eweinanieciacioce Sbuisce ipnon dees ono ab alae saat aa 
Budget estimate, 1957__----- iat gi ene caegees pees ea $200, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Expenses of distribution: 


a $200, 000 


The act of August 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 431) provides for the distribution of all 
funds held by the United States in trust for the Creek Nation and certain mem- 
bers thereof, and authorizes an appropriation of $200,000 to defray the expenses 
incident to the distribution of the funds. Such action will permit the Indians to 
derive some benefit from their money, and it will also stop the accrual of interest 
on money held by the Federal Government. 

Three groups of persons are entitled to payment: (1) persons entitled to equal- 
ization payments under section 18 of the act of June 30, 1919; (2) persons entitled 
to share in a judgment appropriated in 1952 in favor of the loyal Creeks and 
Freedmen; and (8) persons entitled to share per capita in the distribution of the 
residual funds of the Creek Nation. 

Attention must be directed to 1,185 persons on the 1907 rolls with equalization 
claims and an undetermined number of heirs and legatees of such persons who 
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are deceased. This will impose a workload which cannot be absorbed by the per 
sonnel available under present appropriations to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
It is not reasonable to assess the cast of the delayed payments against tribal 
funds, since the delay is not attributable to the tribe. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain this item. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The act of August 1, 1955, authorized the distribu 
tion of funds to the Creek Indians, derived largely from Judgments 
they have obtained against the United States. The job of making 
that distribution is going to be a considerable one because of the neces 
sity of determining the heirs of persons who were originally allotted 
lands and are entitled to share in the distribution. For that reason 
we felt we could not undertake this job of distribution within our 
present staff and funds, and we have asked, as the legislation author 
ized, for $200,000 additional for this particular job which will be 
nonrecurring. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you ask for that legislation ¢ 

Mr. GrEENwOop, Yes; it has been passed. 

Mr. Kirwan. It has been passed ‘ 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not building up the ori 
thing like that? 

Mr. GrREENWOOop. No, sir. This is a temporary one-operation 
problem. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you are not going back to the regional offices 
again ¢ 

Mr. Greenwoop, That is right, to get this particular job done will 
require considerable research and work by our field staff. 


ginal funds or any 


ry ™ 
[ripaLt Funps 
Program and financing 
1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Program by activities 
1. Permanent authorizations 





(2) Payments to Indian tribes $27, 706, 654 $34, 285, 684 $17, 635, 97 
(6) Miscellaneous tribal activities 6, 491, 083 8, 288, 461 6, 448, GOK 
2. Annual authorizations: 
(a) Education and welfare services 465, 889 240), 298 231, 218 
(4) Resources management 820, 666 969. 184 ) 18 
(c) Construction and land acquisition 375, 613 60, 000 165, 
(d) General tribal affairs... .......- a. : 664, 232 2, 030, 518 1, 648, 208 
3. Indefinite authorizations: (a Advances to Indian 
tribes Riera ee rR A St hae ee ST tee . O67, 187 2, 022, 7% 
4. Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: (a) Re 
volving tribal credit funds. _....____- ac sisi 338, 701 300, OOF 
Total obligations _ .__- ’ . : 37, 830, 025 418, 106, GBF 2 
nancing 
Unobligated balance brought forward ; 90, 324, 899 87, 816, OSS 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 338, 701 5M), OOM « 
Unobligated balance carried forward acide eee 87, S16, ORS 74, 920, 053 80), 700, 04 
Unobligated balance no long: tilabk s ‘ 624, 4 
Appropriation __- 7 35, 607, 846 5. 000, 000 I Onn Oy 
Nore.— Reimbursements fromm non-Fede al sources s n above are fron ( 
individual Indians under regulations established u t tof Ju 8, 1934 (25 U.8.C.47 rom fur 
iuthorized b various Department of the Interior ppropriation acts yvering In t ] 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions__.....-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees-- os 
Number of employees at end of year- - 


4 verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_ -- : ; 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent __- 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
02 Travel : : 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services-_--.- 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
15 Taxes and assessments 
16 Investments and loans 


Subtotal_- ‘ 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


I ie a hte 


1955 actual 


342 
353 
642 
366 


$4, 00 
GS-5. 


$3, 82: 


$1, 180, 839 
a. 234, 954 


37, 860, 816 


30, 791 


37, 830, 025 








1956 estimate 


| 


339 
393 
695 | 
400 





$1, 263, 945 
1, 376, 448 
2, 607 
13, 846 
2, 656, 846 
55, 892 
53, 245 
18, 724 | 
21, 942 | 
2, 941 
1, 154, 692 
1, 274, 467 
82, 466 
60, 000 | 
40, 808, 474 | 
360, 000 | 
1, 675, 000 | 


48, 224, 689 | 
27, 754 


48, 196, 935 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation - - - - -- 
Balance brought forward: 

Unobligated - - 

Obligated _- 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Total expenditures . 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring 
obligation) 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated 
Obligated 


for 


Total expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 


$35, 607, 846 


90, 324, 899 
1, 114, 492 


127, 047, 237 


37, 839, 320 
624, 433 


87, 816, 988 
766, 496 


27, 047, 237 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is “Tribal funds.” 


through 195 into the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Indian tribal funds 


Appropriated, 1956 
I:stimate, 1957__ 


Decrease __- 


1956 estimate 


$35, 000, 000 


87, 816, 988 
766, 496 


123, 583, 484 


47, 863, 431 | 


74, 920, 053 
800, 000 


123, 583, 484 


$3, 300, 000 


1957 estimate 


319 
396 
686 
400 


$4, 
( 


$3, 8: 


ont 


90 


wNonwon 


$4, 25 
iS-5, 
$3, 83 


$1, 220, 997 

1, 389, 014 

14, 682 

2, 624, 693 
57, 220 

50, 160 

17, 832 

21, 050 

2, 631 

982, 462 

1, 115, 921 
80, 160 
165, 000 

22, 580, 476 
355, 000 

1, 500, 000 
29, 552, 605 
32, 597 


29, 520, 008 


1957 estimate 


$35, 000, 000 


74, 920, 053 
800, 000 


110, 720, 053 


29, 220, 008 


80, 700, 045 
800, 000 


110, 720, 053 


Insert pages 191 


3, 000, 000 


300, 000 


eae ae ena 
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JUSTIFICATION 






No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents a charge upon the 
He 4 Federal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of funds to the credit of 
Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of Congress in compliance 
with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying out tribal programs rec- 


: 

6 ommended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval of the Commissioner 

36 s of Indian Affairs. 

eo % The budget schedule reflects under the permanent authorization, disbursements 
% trom the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legislation, and under the 

5 : annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually by the various 

A tribes for carrying out various tribal activities. 

32 4 The estimate, therefore, is restricted to the funds requested annually as re 

= 4 quired by section 27 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 158). 


7 All amounts in the estimate have been requested properly by the Indians except 
4 3 the sum of $1,106,859 shown for miscellaneous tribes in the following tabulation 


the amount under miscellaneous tribes is required to provide for additional 
resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal vear. 


1 


3 
0 3 ’ aa } 
0 : Com parative statement of annual authorizations by tribes 
2 ¢ seas shea ste cinematics sania : 
0 Z 
2 State, agency, and tribe 1956 1957 
2 2 
1 : 
0) 3 Arizona $66, 317 $66, 523 
0 5 
6 4 Fort Apache Agency, Fort Apache 22, 155 22, 021 
0 & San Carlos Agency, San Carlos 30, 000 30), 000 
0) 7 Colorado River Agency, Hualapai 14, 162 14, 502 
5 a California ie , 516, 378 153, 835 
7 : 
3 Sacramento Agency 7 516, 378 153, 835 
8 j 
$ Tule River 22, 700 24, 500 
, 8 Hoopa Valley 104, 900 79, 900 
¥ California Indians 333, 243 
; Agua Caliente 47, 835 47, 835 
Fort Bidwell 2, 700 
; Owens Valley 2,000 
; Round Valley 1, 500 
Quechan 1, 500 1. 600 
Idaho 30, 739 40, 749 
) % Northern Idaho Agency_-_.- 30. 739 30, 749 
é 
{ Coeur d’ Alene Si 9, 474 9, 474 
) & Nez Perce =o 21, 265 21, 275 
} Kansas: Potowatomi 1, 000 1, 000 
; Minnesota: Minnesota Agency, Red Lake a 88, 151 87, 562 
i Michigan: Lae du Flambeau ‘ 10, OO : 
Nevada: Nevada Agency, Pyramid Lake 5, 273 34 
} ? 
DOOMED ics cesta nteencw ac : a ~ : 17, 023 17, 855 
Jicarilla Agency, Jicarilla 16, 573 17, 855 
Zuni Area Field Office, Zuni-__-- ore ess 450 
Bee We RE A a aS ee ; : 5, 000 4, 600 
; 
Fort Berthold Agency, Fort Berthold 4, 000 4, 000 
Standing Rock Agency, Standing Rock 1, 000 500 
lurtle Mountain Consolidated Agency, Turtle Mountain Chippewa 100 
Oklahoma ; laa Resse (ed eae ain le 340, 798 344, 017 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency - --- ea al 53, 641 51, 141 
8 Cherokee............ e aa oa 1, 050 1, 050 
: Choctaw _._. Sabie amen a goles tad , 22, 212 19, 712 
Chickasaw - - .- ade cena 11, 019 11,019 
Seminole - - 2 Ne Ae a J 10, 860 10, 860 
Creek. __. Rhee att aor 8 500 8, 500 
i 
: 71815—56——-38 
} 
4 
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Comparative statement of annual authorizations by tribes 


Continued 









































a ) adie 
State, agency, and tribe 1956 1957 
paactiniiainicahianasiingtlipaiipiapniaally Shee = ’ aa wht aut aan 
Oklahoma—Continued 
Western Oklahoma Consolidated Agency -...-.........-.--.----------------- | $10, 577 | $10, 676 
Wichita........- sbiaaits cdintie schemes que eiebe dion a 1,077 1,176 
Kickapoo -....-- : +a pwaehoah vate hits spidedidaneeis seus 300 | 300 
Sac and Fox scala anetun Seiten aaece . 250 250 
Kiowa-Comanche-A pache. _- sassbardk estes ater siete dete Soin ee ste 8, 200 | 8, 200 
Shawnee (absentee) - - - - . Soman deccccbiv sata scecebeaebbeaeecnkabe 750 | 750 
— a 
I iain hte ncndkde ceeds asters <nmccheseatecnpanseg he snmsinwen 276, 580 |_ 282, 2 200 
ielieter irae! 4 8 le oe Se el ee Se Sa es ee 450,481 | 427,411 
Klamath Agency, Klamath__-- on ila acess sieclensng apa ammo 394, 547 | 370, 954 
Umatilla Agency, Umatilla- ee See een eee Sanne 55, 934 | 56, 457 
YR cn. oo nam aise hianate bly eek ase ena bee cae abe d 11, 480 “7, 700 
Cheyenne River Agency, Cheyenne River-.-........-.--.------------------- | 5, 700. 5, 700 
Pierre Agency, Crow Creek, Lower Brule. --.........---.-.---.------..-.-.-- | 1, 080 | 1, 000 
Rosebud Agency, Rosebud-Yankton ae ere eae ea a 1,000 | 1,000 
Sisseton Area Field Office, Sisseton-W ahpeton. ee ee | UD Anais a ae 
WINE ik dates nederns 5 ee en Sree as oe 368, 327| 610, £ 534 
RNIN ee yn aes nine maaedineennesecascamemaneuenn 142, 281 139, 603 
UD aot hee eee Sie ane eco bee cube dos cba haadee mall 129, 416 129, 418 
Ptr Gdshinl co wenlnddn dauuaibaw ache ku esaknewaneeaNemhe ak wameanene 12, 865 10, 185 
a nnn nN, UNNI 0 oe oe ec ccna ake ane oaeee eed | 27, 950 | 25, 355 
Puyallup......--- Sipttastccseictebunll 1,000 1, 000 
Quileute - pt atiialdes tiene Palnisnicauleiaes Saale eate Ga vaieenaaaeee 5, 800 3, 500 
Quinault--- peewee FeO PO RR ee ae, eee 20, 350 
I ation ‘ eae! 800 | 
es nn «7. adap anenadesp anaes Neuen saubueemaneee 198, 096 
Wisconsin: Menominee Agency, Menominee... ..........-...-------------.----.- 136, 010 136, 010 
Miscellaneous tribes------- SOO EAE Shea dh ceeen uchemaone Ree came eae 1, 253, 023 1, 106, 859 
IEE cicnt canna ncdiatcdncateemskidhed se cubedcasescaacetstesdeaceussses 3, 300, 000 3, 000, 000 
' 
Itemization of estimate 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1956 1957 oe Se 
| Fi crease (—) 
PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
I iain giictin tapitbineiinineneeihtinntasitisg | $48,196,935 | $29,520,008 | —$18, 676, 927 
| 


Unobligated balance brought forward ___- a a 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 
Unobligated balance carried forward. 


NI «sine heirnadehte acne Oia ttind iin Siedemeasneee = 


ORLIGATIONS RY ORJECTS 


01 Personal services. - 
02 Travel ~ 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services__- 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment_--_-_- f 

10 Lands and structures _ 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
15 Taxes and assessrents 
16 Investments and loans 





Subtotal_........- 
Deduct charges for qu: irters and subsistence 


Total obligations 














—87, 816, 988 | —74, 920,053 | +12, 896, 935 
—300, 000 $00,000 1............. 

74,920,053 | 80,700,045 | +5, 779, 992 

35,000,000 | 35,000,000 |... 

2, 656, 846 2, 624, 693 —32, 153 

55, 892 57, 220 +1, 328 

53, 245 50, 160 —3, 085 

18, 724 17, 832 | —892 

21, 942 21, 050 —892 

2, 941 2, 631 —310 

1, 154, 692 982, 462 —172, 230 

1, 274, 467 1, 115, 921 —158, 546 

82, 466 80, 160 —2, 306 

60, 000 165,000 | +105, 000 

40,808,474 | 22,580,476 | —18, 227,998 

360,000 | 355, 000 —5, 000 

1, 675, 000 | 1, 500, 000 75, 000 

48, 224.689 | 29,552,605 | —18, 672, 084 

27, 75 32, 597 —4, 843 


48, 196, 935 


29, 520, 008 








—18, 676, 927 
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927 
935 


992 


, 153 
, 328 
085 
-892 
-892 
-310 
, 230 
, 546 
. 306 
, 000 
, 998 
», OOO 
5, 000 


2, O84 
1,843 


5, 927 
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Mr. Kirwan. Well, we enjoyed the visit again with you, and I 
think you have made a good presentation for the Indian Bureau. 
I am happy to see that you are doing good work for the Indians, and 
it is evident that you are taking a sincere interest in them and that 
you are making every effort to achieve what is best for them. 

Mr. Sremunsxt. I want to say that people usually reflect the state 
of mind that they are in. This is one of the happiest groups I have 
seen in all of the hearings, so they must be enjoying their work and 
doing a good job. 

Mr. Emmons. I am very proud of the group that we have in the 
Bureau. I do not think that we could have done that job of getting 


the Indian children into schools in 2 years’ time unless these people 
had been devoted to their work. 


Monpay, JANUARY 23, 1956. 


ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


WITNESSES 


D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Departmental direction. .............-.....-..--------- $266, 968 $293, 724 | $203, 724 
2. Program direction and coordination.................--- 638, 508 | 721, 500 | 734, 385 
3. Administrative management services | 994, 022 | 


ohehaiticnsectane es 1, 084, 090 1, 097, 605 

1 dilated cadre eh niacreriendaititpinnis 57, 959 96, 286 | 96, 286 

feces — } ae 

a Ce 1, 957, 457 2, 195, 600 | 2, 222, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available___....._. | 24, 598 Boia ace oie Pecan 

RE nn ce cnccdcnsaccucdccnacc 1, 982, 055 | 2, 065, 000 | 2, 222, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


ages tececaeetacaie {cia deeenenmedse | 130, 600 |...-.- 


| 
I 
— SS 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent posisions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade - - 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

a eee pehaemede 
03 Transportation of things ; 
04 Communication services- -.- - sainabiighg sisi 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction picscacesuabon 
07 Other contractual services ais a 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials Bae 
09 Equipment ; ee 

3 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

5 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


1955 actual 


294 

2 
265 
271 


$6, 330 
GS8-8.8 


$1, 717, 760 
19, 667 

6, 639 

5, 250 

1, 749, 316 
64, 545 

2, 407 

30, 793 

1, 923 

34, 671 


31, 055 | 


16, 746 
14, 533 
8, 646 

950 

1, 872 


1, 957, 457 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


295 | 299 

2 | 2 

278 | 2380 
282 | 285 
$6, 850 $6, 930 


GS-8.8 GS-88 


$1, 906, 313 | $1, 939, 883 





19, 500 19, 500 
I is ete asta 

8, 000 8, 000 

1, 941, 208 1, 967, 383 
99, 209 99, 434 
200 200 

31, 061 31, 061 

2, 100 2, 100 

56, 153 56, 153 
23, 828 23, 828 
16, 000 16, 000 
16, 916 16, 916 

7, 425 7, 425 

1, 500 1, 500 

2, 195, 600 2, 222, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 


Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 


Interior’’ (68 Stat. 362) _- a 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) to 


“Enforcement of the Connolly Hot Oil Act, Office of the 


Secretary of the Interior’”’ 


“Salaries and expenses, Office of Oil and Gas, Interior’’ 
“Operation and maintenance, Bonneville Power Admin- 


istration”’ 


Adjusted appropriation 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 
Other 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances -- 


1955 actual 


$2, 330, 000 


—325, 847 


2, 845 


—16, 153 | 


1, 982, 055 


186, 147 


2, 168, 202 


1, 830, 680 
179, 460 
2, 010, 140 
24, 598 

3, 645 
126, 819 


2, 168, 202 


2 
—3, 100 | 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


52, 065, 000 $2, 222, 000 


2, 065, 000 | 2, 222 000 
130, 600 |....-- 
129, 819 | 225, 419 


2, 325, 419 2, 447, 419 


| 


1, 849, 400 | 090, 000 
125, 600 | 5, 000 
125, 000 | 125, 000 


2, 100, 000 2, 220, 000 


225, 419 "227, 419 


2. 325, 419 | 2, 447, 419 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kimwan. We have with us this morning Mr. Otis Beasley, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 





; q Do you have a statement for us, Mr. Beasley ‘ 

q Mr. Brastey. I have a very brief statement. I will be glad to insert 
i it in the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 

) Mr. Beastey. The estimate for fiscal year 1957 for the appropria- 
; tion, “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of the Interior,” 
3 is $2,222,000. The appropriation for 1956 was $2,065,000. After 
0 adjustments to cover pay increases in 1956 resulting from the Federal 


Employees Pay Act, our 1957 estimate reflects an increase of $26,400. 

This appropriation finances the staff that guides and directs the 
work of the Department of the Interior. 

There are four principal activities performed under this appro- 
priation; namely, departmental direction, program direction and 
coordination, administrative management services, and general 
services, 

The activity, departmental direction, covers the expenses of the 
Secretary, the Under Secretary, and staff of their immediate offices. 
The estimate of $293,724 for departmental direction is the same as 
for 1956, 

The activity, program direction, and coordination, supports the 
offices of the three assistant secretaries responsible for the coordina- 
tion and direction of bureau programs. It also provides for the 


eee 
«ees Rais mda 


oOo 
TE aay ate wien Ace, 


Sy Sakae Raa aI 


c financing of the technical review staff which serves in an advisory 
; capacity to the secretariat and bureau directors. 

a : | The estimate for 1957 for this activity is $734,385, an increase of 
$12,885 over 1956. The workload in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
i tary for Water and Power has been increasing due to assignments and 
: special studies on power supply referred to the Department by the 
i Office of Defense Mobilization including an increase in the power goal 
4 to 150 million kilowatts. There is a real need for additions to the 

" i present staff. The increase requested will be used to provide for 1 
GS-13 power supply analyst, 1 GS-5 secretary, and for some in- 

- j creased travel. 

19 The activity for administrative management is under the direction 
of the Administrative Assistant Secretary. Staff functions are pro- 
vided for assistance to the secretariat and for guidance to the operat- 

00 ing bureaus in the fields of budget and finance, investigations, organi- 

100 . zation, property, personnel, office services, and security. The estimate 

100 for 1957 is $1,097,605, an increase of $13,515 over 1956. The increase 

. would provide for the addition of a GS-13 organization and methods 

a examiner, and a GS-7 junior management assistant. There is an 

+ urgent need for a uniform media of making available to bureaus and 

419 offices the policies, operating procedures, and regulations of the Secre- 


tary on matters for which the Department is responsible. This need is 
being met through the development and operation of a departmental 
manual, However, in order to make this manual fully effective, addi- 
tional assistance will be required to complete and maintain it in a 
proper manner. Staff assistance is needed at the departmental level 
for the review of publications, to furnish assistance to bureaus in 
manual preparation and other types of administrative functions, and 
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for the review of bureau manual systems. The requested increase 
would provide the staff necessary to do this job. 

The activity, general services, covers general expenses of the Office 
of the Secretary, such as printing and binding, telephone, health and 
library services, postage, and other costs not specifics ally provided for 
in other activities. The estimate of $96,286 for 1957 for this activity 
is the same as the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement ? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir. 













BupGet JUSTIFICATION DATA 






Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 2 and 3 and the table on pages 4, 
6, 9, and 13 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 








ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 








Analysis of adjusted appropriation 





| | 































































































| | Increase in base sal- 
aries due to in- 
creased pay costs 
eee 
Total Adjusted 
available, | Proposed | Additional| Total | appropria- 
Activity 1956 | supple- | allowance tion 
mental (+) or 
| due to absorption 
| pay (—) in 
| increase 1957 : 
§ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
I ~ 4 
1. Departmental direction._........---..------ | $278,424} $15,300 |.........-.- $15, 300 $293, 724 : 
2. Program direction and coordination._..-.-.-.. 678,800 | 42,700 |_.....-..._- 42, 700 721, 500 
3. Administrative management services. -.---- } 1,011, 490 RD Bictebits steccingetoens 72, 600 1, 084, 090 ¥ 
By Is op isicccn cna sdccaiscomcsnsces } 96, 286 |----------|------------ |---------- 96, 286 f 
es es Oe ae | 2,065,000 | 130, 600 |.......... _| 130,600 | 2, 195, 600 ; 
i | & 
7 
Analysis by activities : 
o | Adjusted | | | 
Activities | appropria- | Decrease — ae jae Increase ' 
tion ety aha ed : 
1, Departmental direction... ---_-.....---..----- | $293, 724 | pron $293, 724 ee 4 
2. Program direction and coordination dood 721, 500 |..-- 721, 500 734, 385 12, 885 3 
3. Administrative management services- ~-----| 1,084, 090 |_.-- =a 1, 084,090 | 1,097, 605 13, 515 2 
4, General services-- ---- eee 96, 286 | 96, 286 96, 286 |-- Seat. : 
eee | 2,195,600 |........- | 2, 195,600 | 2, 22,000 | 28, 400 
1. Departmental direction, $293,724 j 
i a mmo _ ee NSREREEEND 9 
Adjusted | { 
Aajustec ; 9 
Subactivities appropria- | Decrease moe ae Increase ; 
tion P 
aa | a 
(a) Office of the Secretary - -- ee | $184, 518 |. settee $184, 518 $184, 518 . 
(b) Office of the Under Secretary -_-_- as | Se ON Lectern es | 57, 157 7, 157 }_- 
(c) Division of Information.-......-..--- er | 52, 049 |__-- -| 52, 049 52, 049 Ss 








enti s rh | tks | 293, 724 Vee 
| 
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2. Program direction and coordination, $734,385 





, Adjusted 
Subactivities appropria- | Decrease 
tion | 


Base, Estimate, 
1957 1957 


Increase 


1) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power $123, 400 $123, 400 $136, 285 $12, 885 
h) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources. _| 116, 100 | | 116, 100 116, 100 
) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Man- 
agement_.- : ae . . 129, 100 129, 100 129, 100 
(d) Technical review staff. 352, 900 |. 352, 900 352, 900 


Total ‘i ‘ a ; jaca 721, 500 721, 500 734, 385 12, 885 


8. Administrative management services, $1,097,605 


Adjusted | 

















Subactivities appropria- | Decreases | nom Est imate, | Increases 
} tion | vo 1954 
1) Administrative Assistant Secretary _- $50, 477 | $50, 477 | $50, 477 
(6) Division of Budget and Finance. et 149, 499 | 149, 499 149, 499 
c) Division of Management Research 5 87, 413 100, 928 $13, 515 
(d) Division of Property Management " 56, 785 56, 785 
e) Division of Personnel Management 252, 304 252, 304 
f) Division of Administrative Services -- - - 383, 468 383, 468 
g) Division of Security - -.---- a 32, 200 | 32, 200 
h) Division of Inspection - } 71, 944 71, 944 
Total | 1,084,000 | 1, 097, 605 13, 515 
| | 
4. General services, $96,286 
inci lle i asc tae hi call areca eatin - oa 
Adjusted | ee Ratimate 
Activities appropria- | Decrease rong a Increase 
tion | 
Ca) CORRE I bd oc cccdnceseseecsey | lf nee $96, 286 O06: TO lacstecins 


APPROPRIATION TRENDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The table on page 139 of the committee print shows 
very little change in appropriations over a 10-year period. This is a 
good record, Mr. Beasley. 

Mr. Brastey. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you anything to say about it? 

Mr. Brastey. It is true that efforts are constantly being made to 
keep the Department staff level at the minimum necessary to do a good 
job. We believe we are doing an acceptable job and retaining ap- 
proximately the same level of appropriations year after year. 


DIVISION OF INSPECTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Does the new Division of Inspection do investigation 
work like that for which the committee turned down a request for 
an increase in the 1956 budget? Also, please cite the instructions of 
the President which led up to the establishment of this Division. 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir; the establishment of this Division does not 
include anything that this committee denied in the 1956 appropri- 
ation. There was disallowed last year a small rained increase for 
the Division of Security. The Division of Inspection is in no way 
concerned with the functions for which we requested the small in- 
crease last year. 
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I will be very glad to insert in the record the instructions under 
which we created the Division of Inspection and consolidated there- 
with the branch of investigations which was already in existence. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would. 

(The matters referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Washington 25, D. C. 


To: The heads of executive departments and establishments. 
Subject: Review of agency inspection programs. 


Each department and agency will undertake a review of its inspection program, 
rules of conduct, procedures, and organization along the lines indicated here- 
after. This review had the objective of assuring that heads of all executive 
agencies possess adequate inspection facilities to discharge their continuing 
administrative responsibilities wth respect to the conduct of personnel under 
their jurisdiction. It has the further purpose of supplementing the inspection 
and investigatory programs presently carried out by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Department of Justice, and the General Services Administration, and 
of providing more effective coordination for these activities throughout the 
executive branch. It is also supplementary to the inspection and audit pro- 
grams of the General Accounting Office. 

Each department and agency will designate an official who shall be responsible 
for the review. It is highly desirable that the official designated be of Under 
Secretary or ASsistant Secretary level, and he should be prepared to meet with 
the Bureau of the Budget to discuss plans for the review. After this discus- 
sion, each agency shall submit a report of the review and evaluation of its 
inspec tion program and any action taken thereto to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget not later than September 1, 1954. 

The terms “inspection” and “inspection facilities” refer to those organizational 
arrangements and procedures concerned primarily with the detection and pre- 
vention of acts of impropriety, unethical conduct, and other activities short of 
criminal violations. Matters related to employee security under Executive 
Order 10450 are specifically excluded from the scope of the examination. 

In reviewing their inspection programs, departments and agencies should 
consider the following: 


1. Agency responsibility 


The head of each department and agency of the Government is responsible for 
taking such action as may be necessary to establish and maintain within his 
department or agency an effective program to insure proper conduct by agency 
employees. 


2. Procedures for dealing with information and complaints 


Kach department and agency has the responsibility to establish systematic 
procedures for dealing with information or complaints concerning employee 
misconduct and for the prompt referral of any evidence of criminal violations 
to the Department of Justice. 

These procedures should provide for (@) centralization of responsibility in a 
single official for receiving and following up on complaints and information from 
all sources, including other Federal agencies; (0) independent investigation by 
someone outside the organization unit involved; (c) immediate referral to the 
Department of Justice of evidence indicating criminal violations; (d@) a written 
report to the agency head setting forth the method of investigation and the facts 
ascertained; (e€) independent review of the investigation report by an official 
or officials designated by the agency heads; and (f) final approval of the action 
recommended either by the agency head or an appropriate official designated by 
him. 


3. Organization arrangements 


Organizational arrangements for the detection and prevention of employee 
misconduct must necessarily take into consideration such factors as the size of 
the agency, its internal organization, and the nature of its program. An agency 
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is most exposed to possibilities of personnel misconduct when it is engaged in 
large-scale contracting and procurement operations, handles large amounts of 
cash or its equivalent, or is engaged in activities such as the making of loans 
or the insuring or guaranteeing of loans, the granting of licenses or certificates, 
economic regulation or law enforcement, which may substantially affect the ma- 
terial fortunes of private interests. Each department and agency is responsible 
for determining what organizational arrangements are necessary and appro 
priate in the light of the factors discussed above. The following would appear 
to be minimum requirements : 

(a) Small agencies, or agencies engaged in programs with little susceptibility 
to employee misconduct.—Responsibility for the detection and prevention of 
employee misconduct should be vested specifically in an official with direct access 
to the agency head, even though there is no necessity for establishing a full-time 
inspection staff. 

(b) Medium-size or unifunctional agencies with a high degree of vulnerabil 
ity —At a minimum, an independent inspection staff should be established in 
the office of the agency head and given responsibility for the prevention and 
detection of employee misconduct on an agencywide basis. The head of the 
inspection staff should have direct access to the agency head and should not 
report to the personnel officer, finance director, or other subordinate official. 
The inspection staff should conduct such investigations as the agency head may 
direct, but it should not be given authority to determine what action should 
be taken as a result of its reports. The inspection staff should work closely with 
other units of the agency, such as the personnel and fiscal staffs, in developing 
necessary preventive measures. 

(c) Department and agencies with large and relatively self-contained sub 
ordinate organizational units.—In the large departments and agencies it is gen 
erally desirable to decentralize inspection facilities. The director of each major 
subordinate service, administration, bureau, etc., administering a highly vulner- 
able program should have an inspection staff reporting directly to him. Where 
adequate inspection facilities have been established at subordinate echelons, 
the agency head should have directly under him an inspection staff which will 
(1) assure that adequate inspection facilities have been established; (2) re 
view and audit the work of such facilities; (8) follow up on information or 
complaints referred by the agency head to subordinate echelons for investiga- 
tion and appraise the adequacy of the findings: and (4) conduct such investiga 
tions itself as the agency head may deem necessary and appropriate. 

In connection with the foregoing review, agencies may also wish to consider 
the adequacy of their existing rules of eonduct and the extent to which em- 
ployees are informed in an intelligible and comprehensive manner of the conduct 
expected of them. 

ROWLAND R. Huaeues, Director. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan, Last year we allowed funds for a position of safety 
engineer. What has been accomplished so far in stepping up your 
safety program; also, what was your accident record in 1955 and 
what is it so far this year? 

Mr. Brastey. I will insert the record in the hearing. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Accident record 


Number of injuries 


| Total Disabling | Fatalities 
Calendar ili a a nia oN ag a ok 3, 841 1, 543 14 
Calendar year 1955 through September___-__- seh tes cial aeiladea lai 2,915 1, 258 | 4 
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We have appointed a safety engineer, a very good one, I believe. 
We were somewhat late in recruiting one due to the difficulty in find- 
ing someone fully capable of performing the job which the Depart- 
ment has todo. Only this past week we organized the Safety Coun- 
cil, which is chaired by the safety engineer. ‘This was made possible 
by the increase you provided last year. I am very well satisfied with 
the progress we have made to date in organizing for an effective 
safety program. 

I believe it is a little too early to report any significant progress in 
the reduction of accidents; but I believe next year you will be able 
to see tangible results coming from the establishments of the position 
of safety engineer and the Safety Council. 


LEVEL OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I again want to congratulate you on the administra- 
tion of the Department. Ten years ago, in 1947, the appropriation 
was $2,159,000 and today it is $2,122,000. There is very little differ- 
ence over the 10-year period. I think you have done a good job con- 
sidering the conditions in the world and the Government. 

Mr. Brastry. I appreciate your comments. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. I have no questions, except again I want to ex- 
press my gratitude to the Department for the courtesy extended me 
during my official trip through the parks last summer. 

Mr. Brastery. Thank you, Mr. Sieminski. We were delighted to 
have you and I might add that I was present during a part of your 
visit and enjoyed your company very much. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


1S 0 NRE ths = el AR a AR ARS eB al 


Mr. Kirwan. There are some language changes, I believe. 


RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 


po iE Snark 


Mr. Brastry. The first change appears on page 3 under the item 
“Research in the utilization of saline water.” The change is the 
deletion of “Public Law 448, approved” and the insertion of statutory 
references to conform to the normal manner of referring to statu- 
tory authority. 


Bei 


eta ets Ac, 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


The next change appears on page 4 and provides for the deletion 
of the word “Division” and the insertion of “Office of”, making it 
read “Office of Oil and Gas” rather than “Oil and Gas Division.” 
This change is made to conform to the present nomenclature we have 
adopted in the Department for identifying organizational units. 













i. A LEI AANEES 9 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 





Near the end of that paragraph relating to that Office is an item 
for the purchase of two passenger motor vehicles. I will insert at 
this point the justification for the purchase of those two automobiles. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF Two PASSENGER MoToR VEHICLES FOR 
REPLACEMENT ONLY 


It is proposed to replace two automobiles having more than 60,000 miles each. 
With the large area that each examiner engaged in the enforcement of the 
Connally Hot Oil Act has to cover, the ability of each to perform his duties 
depends upon the immediate availability of usable automotive transportation. 
The very nature of the requirements incumbent on board members and exami- 
ners to investigate operations of persons engaged in the production and inter- 
state transportation of contraband oil, in violation of the Connally Act, calls 
for constant vigilence and readiness to be on surveillance and observation without 
detection at all times, day or night, during all 7 days of the week. Individual 
transportation is absoultely necessary to cope with such a requirement. By far 
the greater portion of all investigations result from individual travel throughout 
the oilfields, made daily in the inspection of ail leases and the production facilities 
thereon. When such investigation results in the establishment of a violation, to 
be investigated fully in advance of prosecution, travel in pairs becomes advan- 
tageous and usually necessary, as it usually involves interrogations of prospective 
witnesses and other persons involved. The detection of violations generally 
depends, however, on the general field inspection, in which each examiner 
operates individually. 

There is a main field office at Kilgore, Tex., and suboffices at Midland and 
Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. In the case of the Midland office, the area 
for which the examiners are responsible extends to a distance of 200 miles in 
all directions. The Victoria office field inspections extend south to Corpus Christi 
and well beyond a distance of 200 miles. The Lafayette office inspections extend 
into Mississippi, as well as all of northern and southern Louisiana. The Kilgore 
office, although not responsible for such a farflung area, is responsible for 
checking an area in which more than 30,000 oil wells are operated. Such great 
areas may be visited only occasionally, even when each examiner can be assigned 
an individually car, but these visits would be reduced materially in effectiveness 
if the examiners had to pair up or if one had to wait his turn because of lack of 
a necessary number of automobiles. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 











2, I ietncctieammntaatmesbettinmactnoneiminn ss 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 
TN a a a a cm ese ai eae pie 2 
UIST hear ena eee ee a a ot I ‘ $800 
TR seek 0 atin ag 2 eats tees Ec cand eh tee a cate ie eens iaiaisa! $1, 900 
Cd: VORIIRON ARIA 20 BO WEDD es cecpticccncammnndnsadeneddtcctie ceeds uc 12 
Statement relating to number of passenger-carrying vehicles 
Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1957 
i ac * ——_—— 
Classification Mileage. aenge , | 
| ay he mea eo ys 
60,000 | 80,000 | A8® | Total | G99 | g0,000 | Age | Total 
to or | | ; to or | 
80,000 over | 80,000 over 





Office of Oiland Gas passenger-carry- | 
SO I nig ec gt ec i dlatndaaislipabncacs 3 @ Tinteetite oe 2 
Administration, Department of the | 
Interior, passenger-carrying vehi- | 








Cea eee ee See Sg ili 7 3 oat 
COME RON oo ince chs ach ae 1 ] 
ie ie Fog tet a 4 7| 2 |... a 2 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Mr. Brastuy. The next change appears on page 6 under “Office of 
the Solicitor” and provides for the deletion of authority to purchase 
passenger motor vehicles. We are not making any request for the 
purchase of motor vehicles for the Office of the Solicitor in fiscal 
year 1957. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next change appears on page 21 under “Administrative pro- 
visions,” Bureau of Land Management, and provides for the purchase 
of 31 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only, compared with 
the authorization to purchase 21 in the fiscal year 1956. I will insert 
in the record at this point the justification in support of that request. 
The change also deletes the authority in the 1956 appropriation to 
purchase two aircraft. We are not proposing to purchase any air- 
craft in fiseal vear 1957. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF 31 PASSENGER Motor VEHICLES FoR 
REPLACEMENT ONLY 


The Bureau of Land Management is requesting authority to replace 31 pas- 
senger motor vehicles out of 37 that are in the Bureau of the Budget replace- 
ment standards. The 37 vehicles referred to are classified as follows: 


Mileage standard 
I a i ll cat ree hie 14 
80,000 to 100,000 miles____ Pen bike , ; 2 


i:  —— Gn I aaa i tT (aie eae 


Age standard 
ie. 1 eens : i i i le Sc ii wns + ae ata Giecdaon dete 14 
7 years_ ast : 
RI es 












a a aa NO i 5 a te te 21 


These vehicles are for use by supervisory officials; regional and district per- 
sonnel in the administration of public grazing lands, forest management, fire 
presuppression, and suppression in widely scattered areas; surveys and in- 
vestigations, and examinations of lands by field examiners and surveyors 


Vehicles to be purchased: 
Number. eer ee et ee ee ether 4 31 
Gross cost _ se i ‘ein te deat ancien ecekics aaa 
Old vehicles to be exe shi inge ged : 


ae a Tt a a 31 
Allowance______~_ ete ons Pes ee ch led Ee ae omens Se 
Net cost o Sg igh RP Nee Pilate oe ae __ $35, 650 
Old vehicles still to be “used _ Sits tele whnc ete Plc knoe Mabel ei 162 








BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 





CONSTRUCTION 






Mr. Brastry. The next changes appear on page 32 under “Con- 
struction,” Bureau of Indian Affairs; the first change being the 
proposed deletion of “roads and trails.” Those words are no longer 
necessary in this appropriation item, inasmuch as funds for roads 
and trails appear under another appropriation item. 
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The second change proposes the deletion of the provision for “pay- 
ment to the Klamath Tribe of Indians, Oregon.” The payment au- 
thorized has been accomplished and it is not necessary to repeat the 
language in the Appropriation Act for 1957. 

The third change proposes the deletion of language included in 
the 1956 act for reimbursement to the city of New Town, N. Dak., of a 
sum for the improvement of streets, and also the deletion of language 
providing for the availability of $40,000 to assist the pub hic school 
district in the construction of additional cl: assroom facilities at Selig- 
man, Ariz. The purposes of those two provisions have been accom- 
plished and the inclusion of the language is no longer necessary. 

The fourth change is on page 32 of the same item and proposes 
the deletion of the author ity to purchase 15 acres and the insertion 
of new language to purchase 10 acres in connection with the Modoc 
Point Indian irrigation system. It has been found, after the author- 
ity for purchase of 15 acres in the 1956 Appropriation Act was 
granted, that an additional 10 acres will be required to accomplish 
the purposes of the project. I believe it would be in order to insert 
in the record a fuller statement in justification of the request. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The 1956 Appropriation Act provided for the purchase of 15 acres of land for 
rights-of-way for certain drainage canals and pumping plants for the Modoc 
Point unit on the Klamath Reservation. It now develops that an additional 10 
acres of land are required for a pumping plant site on the Williamson River 
The construction of this pumping plant is an important and necessary structure 
in order that the project may be completed to provide an ample water supply 
for approximately 6,000 acres of land. Moreover, in the light of the termination 
of Federal supervision over the property of the Klamath Tribe of Indians it 
becomes increasingly important that this project be completed at an early date. 

Mr. Brastey. The fifth change is the proposed deletion of language 
for the purchase of approxim: itely 400 acres within the Colville Indian 
Reservation, Wash. The purpose of this language has been served and 
its continuation is no longer required. 

The last change in the construction item is the proposed deletion of 
authority for the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to determine the 
amount of road funds that can be expended only on the basis of State 
and local governments agreeing to take over and maintain the road 
system. Inasmuch asthe Commissioner of Indian Affairs has author 
ity to do this, this language is not necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say he has the author ity ? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes; he has the authority to do it. I might add that 
when this language was first inserted in the Appropri: ition Act it was 
for the purpose of giving a little leverage to the Commissioner’s an- 
thority. I believe the program has been ‘funet ioning sufficiently satis- 
factory so that it is not necessary to continue the Janguage. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do not think it will be necessary to ) stre engthen his 
hands? 

Mr. Brastry. His hands have already been strengthened and I do 
not believe the continuation of the language would make any material 
difference, inasmuch as it is the policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to encourage the States to take over and maintain the roads. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has there been any construction of roads on the basis 
of this in the past year? 

Mr. Brastey. I will have to check on that and insert a statement in 
the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Obligations for Indian Bureau road construction for the fiscal year 1955 
totalled $6,897,354. Roads constructed as part of the Navajo-Hopi long-range 
rehabilitation program required $2,221,621 of this amount. There are no county 
organizations on the Navajo and Hopi Reservations and therefore no part of 
these roads were turned over to county organizations. 

Of the remaining $4,675,733 obligated in 1955 for roads construction, approxi- 
mately $4 million were used for construction of projects which counties had 
agreed to take over for maintenance purposes. The exceptions were on such 
reservations as the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota, a few scattered 
eases where Indian roads ran in and out of two adjoining counties and a few 
cases where counties refused to take over the roads on closed reservations. 

This program is continuing on the same basis during fiscal year 1956 and the 
1957 proposed road program included in the Bureau’s budget estimates plans the 
transfer of 367 miles of roads from the Bureau’s system to State or county 
systems. This includes mileage in the following areas as indicated: 

Area: 
Aberdeen 
Anadarko 
Billings 
Gallup . 
Minneapolis ________ ac si acl sa i sie gt eigen a ve cag arene ccataca gna 
Muskogee 
ess cake) ss ain isin eile bd bce Aen diab ek lg eC ge tad oe ss Bare are 
Portland 
Sacramento 
Cherokee, N. 


Total 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS OF THE CREEK INDIANS 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 41 and is the in- 
sertion of new language “distribution of funds of the Creek Indians.” 
This new language covers a request for $200,000 in fiscal year 1957 for 
the cost of distributing funds held in trust for members of the Creek 
Nation of Indians in accordance with the act of August 1, 1955. It is 
required to meet the requirements of the law enacted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did they get the full amount ? 

Mr. Breastey. Yes, sir. 


RELOCATION OF THE YANKTOWN SIOUX TRIBE 


The next change is on page 42 and is the deletion of an item included 
in the 1956 Appropriation Act for the relocation of the Yankton Sioux 
Tribe. The purpose of this item in last year’s appropriation has been 
accomplished and its continuation is no longer necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. Isthat where you bought the land ? 

Mr. Brastry. This is where we relocated Indians by reason of a 
Corps of Engineers project. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is where they relocated them by purchase of the 
land ? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 
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PAYMENT TO CHEYENNE RIVER SIOUX TRIBE 


The next item is on page 43 and is the proposed deletion of the item 
“Payment to Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of Indians.” The language 
inserted in the 1956 Appropriation Act has served its purpose and this 
item is no longer necessary in the Appropriation Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change appears on page 44 under “Administrative provi- 
sions,” Bureau of Indian Affairs and is authority for the purchase 
of 290 passenger motor vehicles, of which 270 shall be for sabclonik 
only. This replaces the authority in the 1956 Appropriation Act to 
purchase 175 passenger cars. 

Mr. Kirwan. How did you get up that high ? 

Mr. Beastey. You will notice that 270 of the request is for replace- 
ment only and that provides for the replacement of those cars in ex- 
cess of 6 years of age, or that have traveled in excess of 60,000 miles. 
There is a request to add 20 automobiles to the fleet of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This is in connection with the expanded relocation 
program. 

I might mention that in the 270 motor vehicles to be purchased, 30 
are buses for the transportation of schoolchildren. 

Mr. Kirwan. Youare working on that school program ? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Purchase of 290 passenger motor vehicles of which 270 are for replacement only. 

All of the vehicles to be replaced exceed age or mileage standards. The 20 new 
vehicles requested will be allocated to the Bureau’s expanded relocation program, 

Included in the vehicles for replacement are 30 buses to provide transportation 
for Indian school children. The remainder of the vehicles for replacement are 
for welfare workers, foresters, soil-conservation engineers, and all others who 
work among Indians on the extensive and isolated Indian reservations. Many 
vehicles have deteriorated beyond the point where maintenance practices can 
economically prolong their useful life nor can they insure safe transportation for 
the operators. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 

Number : 

Gross cost _ $437,700 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 

Number ; 270 

PN NES ii n= siio acn sa ibs  e sst ik t ies $44, 550 
FIND Ms ico nhc ews $393, 150 
Old vehicles still to be used ‘ . 1, 180 


; Number of cars meeting re- Number of replacements re- 
placement criteria quested in 1957 


Mileage Mileage 
oe a si Age Age 
(not Im... (not 1" 
| 60,000 | 80,000 | mile- Potal | 69.000 | g0,000 | mile- | 2 tal 
to or age) to or age 
| 80,000 over 80,006 over 


Classification 





Automobiles a aah a “ 243 137 90 110 
Station wagons_.-. 5 ais eee 24 9 20; § 20 6 
ore eee ‘ 39 24 § 13 15 
CR hiibs cccessusncdusncnes 69 39 


; Total eae een caes 375 209 247 | 8 23 131 
New automobiles to be purchased. _--- , 


Total vehicles to be purchased 
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TRIBAL FUNDS 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 46 under the item 
“Tribal funds,” Bureau of Indian Affairs. The first change is the 
deletion of language included in the 1956 Appropriation Act author- 
izing the use of $100,000 from the funds credited to the Indians of 
California for expenses of moving and relocating houses available to 
those Indians. This language has served its purpose and its continua- 
tion is no longer necessary. 

The second change appearing on that page is the deletion of an addi- 
tional appropriation of $200,000 from funds to the credit of the In- 
dians of California for the expenses of attorneys to file claims for the 
Indians of California. This language has served its purpose and is 
no longer required. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next change appears on page 56 under “Administrative provi- 
sions,” Geological Survey, and is “the proposed purchase of 126 pas- 
senger motor “vehicles for replacement only compared with 77 pur- 
chased under the 1956 Appropriation Act. I will insert in the record 
at this point a statement in justification for the purchase of those 
vehicles. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Authorization for the purchase of 126 passenger motor vehicles for replace- 
ment only. 

The vehicles to be replaced are worn out and unserviceable. All vehicles pro- 
posed for replacement will have exceeded either the minimum age or mileage 
standards, or both, which have been prescribed by the General Services Admin- 
istration at the time of the trade-in. These vehicles will be needed in connection 
with the programs of topographic mapping, geologic and water resources investi- 
gations, land classification and mineral- lease supervision. 

In the Geological Survey motor vehicles are considered an integral part of its 
field equipment. They are used to transport men and equipment over all kinds 
of roads and terrain and in all kinds of weather. This tends to shorten the effi- 
cient life of a vehicle. These cars must give dependable service at all times. In 
maintaining a fleet of operating vehicles it is essential that replacements be 
obtained for those vehicles that have reached the retirement standards and can 
no longer give dependable and economical service. 


Vehicles to be purchased: 


oh a ee Spek Hae mie ate as eee 126 

i a a tse eB $159, 200 
Old vehicles to be exe hanged: 

I Re ees Swksknudea dee ee 126 

SS okt a. Sorat okies rs Se Aid eed a bs renin ee $23, 700 
ans Ua Nl ee 8 $135, 500 
Old vehicles still be be used sia orcas tassels At a a 413 


ce ee 


ee 
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Geological Survey 


Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1957 
Classification Mileage M ileage 
60,000 | 30,000 | “8e Total | 69 000 | 80,000 Age Potal 
to or to or 
| 80,000 over 80,000 over 
ee ee 4 
Automobiles 108 | 36 129 283 x4 36 120 
Station wagons. | 7] | 7 3 ; 
Buses 
Coupe pickups 5 5 5 3 
Total b's} — 120 36 139 295 90 36 126 


BUREAU OF MINES 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Breastey. The next change appears on page 58 under the item 
“Conservation and development of mineral resources,” Bureau of 
Mines, and is the proposed deletion of the words “producing and dis 
tributing helium.” This language is no longer necessary in this item, 
inasmuch as Congress enacted legislation in the last session that au 
thorized the use of the special helium-production fund for this 
purpose. 

DRAINAGE OF AUTHRACITE MINES 


The next change appears on page 66 and is the deletion of the item 
known as Drainage of anthracite mines. This was the item for which 
Congress appropriated $8.5 million pursuant to the act of Congress 
for aiding the State of Pennsylvania in measures to control floods 
in the anthracite mines. Inasmuch as there was appropriated the 
full amount authorized there is no longer any need to continue this 
item in the appropriation act. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next change appears on page 73 in the item “Administrative 
provisions,” Bureau of Mines and provides for the purchase of 89 
passenger-motor vehicles for replacement only, compared with au- 
thority in the 1956 act to purchase 126. This is a reduction for 1957. 
I will insert in the record a statement in justification for the purchase 
of these vehicles. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of 89 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only, 

The 89 vehicles proposed for replacement during the 1957 fiscal year consist 
of 81 automobiles, 2 buses, and 6 station wagons. All vehicles proposed for re- 
placement will be within either the age or mileage standards, or both, and are 
presently in use at the various field areas of the Bureau of Mines. The majority 
of the vehicles requested (63 or 71 percent) are for the use of safety engineers 
and coal-mine inspectors in carrying out the Bureau's duties pertaining to health 
and safety. The remaining 29 percent will be used by mining engineers, metal- 
om and other personnel engaged in the fuels and minerals programs of the 
sureau, 


71815—56 34 
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It is estimated that during fiscal year 1957 the Bureau will have 155 passenger- 
carying vehicles which will be 6 or more years old and 205 vehicles which will 
have been driven 60,000 or more miles. Most of the Bureau’s fleet of passenger- 
carrying vehicles are used under adverse conditions caused by poor access roads 
in rugged mountainous areas and under all types of weather conditions. 
Vehicles to be purchased: 


NI chic i cp enn tient lp ld tei Dk oscil a eee 89 
a ah ni slide acoaiaicag $131, 700 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 
SI a nr a ea 89 
Ce aos dna ten chia A Ae aries es ch nan anidiinioniolendsantakn ty iedehghiiamaiaained ma DE $19, 800 
i ca di aa ts cali paiva dy cheeniapaheneem aca $111, 900 
Old vehicles still A cE aa ccs as eclectic ld ek lade 514 


Bureau of Mines 


replacement criteria requested in 1957 


aS 


| Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
| 


Classification Mileage Mileage 


ie 80,000 | Age | Total | go 000 | 0,000 | Ase | Total 





to or } to or 








80,000 over | 80,000 over 
| 
Pg a Te iw ine 144 51 80 | 275 44 13 24 81 
Sele er rncn 3 3 | 15 | iE are 1 5 6 
I gd ce tei aie ile Aces ekveues DS Rec acces 3 74 B Aenodacas 1 2 
Caen. | Sioone [atwceenaboenockvelocbasiie Lactate kt 2s dope cd seteeeeeodseus 


eee Po ae | 151 54 98 | 303 45 14 | 20 | 89 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 83 in the item 
“Construction,” National Park Service. The first change is the dele- 
tion of “roads, trails, parkways.” This language is no longer required 
under this appropriation item inasmuch as funds for such purpose 
are provided in a separate appropriation item. 

The second change is the deletion of authority included in the 1956 
appropriation act for funds to be available for the payments for the 
execution of the new figure for the Yorktown Monument. This lan- 
guage has served its purpose, and its continuation is no longer re- 


quil red. 
CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


The next changes appear on page 88 in the item “Construction 
(liquidation of contract authorization) ,” National Park Service. The 
first change is the insertion of new language as follows: 

Including acquisition of right-of-way for the eastern entrance road, Rocky 

Mountain National Park, Colorado. 
We are including funds in our 1957 budget for this purpose and the 
language is considered to be nec essary notw ithstanding the fact that 
Congress has already authorized legislation for the acquisition of 
this ‘right- of-way. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who will maintain this road? 

Mr. Brastey. The Park Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. The State has nothing to do with it? 
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cans TO ee 
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Mr. Beastey. No, sir. In 1949 Congress authorized the acquisi- 
tion of this right-of-way. Funds are included in the 1957 estimates 
to acquire the right-of-way. It is estimated to cost approximately 
$300,000, 

Mr. Kirwan. Why did you put the language in if it is authorized ¢ 

Mr. Brastry. I am advised it is the view of the Bureau of the 
Budget that this language is necessary under this particular appro- 
priation item because the language reads “for liquidation of obliga- 
tions incurred pursuant to authority contained in section 6 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954.” In order to make it unmis- 
takably clear that the funds are also available for the acquisition of 
this right-of-way we need to insert the language. The language does 
not now provide general authority to the National Park Service to 
acquire rights-of-way. 

The second change in that item on the same page is the deletion 
of a provision included in the 1956 act for the construction of a 
new roadway or highway to Mammoth Cave National Park leading 
from United States Highway No. 31—-W between Cave City and Park 
City, Ky. As there are no funds included in our 1957 budget for 
the construction of such a highway, this provision is not necessary. 


JONES POINT BRIDGE 


The next change appears on page 92 and is the insertion of a new 
item “Jones Point Bridge.” The budget includes $13,825,000 in 1957 
for the construction of this bridge and the insertion of the new 
item is necessary. There was no provision in the 1956 Appropriation 
Act for the construction of the bridge. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next changes appear on page 96 in the item “Administrative 
provisions,” National Park Service. The first change is the proposed 
purchase of 110 passenger motor vehicles, of which 109 shall be for 
replacement only. That compares with the authorization to purchase 
98 in the fiscal year 1956. 

[ will include in the record at this point a statement in justification 
of the proposed purchase of passenger-carrying vehicles. We are 
proposing to replace 17 motor vehicles for the United States park 
police. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of 110 passenger motor vehicles of which 109 
shall be for replacement only, including 17 for replacing park police cruisers. 

The estimates of the National Park Service contemplate the replacement of 
109 passenger motor vehicles, consisting of 66 automobiles, 11 station wagons, 
and 32 coupe-pickups, and the purchase of 1 additional unit, making a total of 
110 passenger motor vehicles to be purchased during the 1957 fiscal year. All 
vehicles proposed for replacement will be well within either the age or mileage 
standards, or both, which have been prescribed by the General Services Admin- 
istration, and are presently in use in 53 separate areas and 3 regional offices. 
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The age and mileage categories of the 109 vehicles proposed for replacement 
are as follows: 


Mileage group: 


Mileage 60.000 to 80,000 ae dies oh ee re 
Mileage 80,000 or over —S Paes 4 eee i. te tee al ke B 26 
Vehicles under 60,000 miles, but 6 years or over in age._...-__.-_-_--~- 13 

URL ene Sal ; Se a sciniccs entenin ckltiee, ae 


Age group: 
Less than 6 years of age____- i ge Bateau tee EE ad 39 


6 to 8 years of age_____-_-~- Sigel ies cal or » 
& to 10 years of age sa ack ae scsigg sok paang acct See 
10 years or older___-_~- gi eee ardbeped chsh taal “a “ padishh ghana ives! 

aCe =.=. . ; si im in sds ha ia cl i alta 109 


As many of the vehicles operated by the Service must be used for patrol pur- 
poses and law enforcement functions, by employees such as park rangers and 
the United States park police, and many times at high speeds for the appre- 
hension of speed and other violators, it is essential that the vehicles be in good 
condition in insure safety of the operator and the public. Many of them are 
in use in rugged mountainous and desert terrain and must be operated under 
trying weather and road conditions. The geographical location of many areas, 
far from railheads or other populated centers where Government business is 
transacted, makes it mandatory to use this type of transportation. 

The new vehicle is needed to increase the number of patrol cars available for 
use by the United States park police. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


Number... iecnh sebhinsph bed cna ip heat athe ainsi al ceteris saliiaes 110 

Gross cost... _...--- y a i a 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 

Number ___--__-- sshah ste idectioagiainins Mella Pe i shanhhe dike ahe sewer dane 109 

Allowance : Sere ost ead eas sae tic cream dalek essere 
I cas es cia aac tint cinco SR eS il a ee Ses tga al . $123, 289 
Old vehicles to be used - pislilethcaciects jab abecebacsiacmnmeberaaieate 327 

National Park Service 
Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1957 


’ : Mileage Mileage 
Classification Tileage lileage | 


60,000 | 80,000 Age | Total 60,000 | 80,000 


to or | to 


| er 
80,000 over 80,000 ovel | 
Automobiles 68 42 96 206 41 17 8 66 
Station wagons 9 2 19 30 5 3 3 | 11 
Buses 2 | 2 
Coupe pickups (1) (1) (1) 3) 24 6 2 32 
Total 77 46 115 238 70 26 13 | 109 
New automobile to be purchased | 
(police cruiser) 1 
Total__- ; 110 


1 Coupe pickups are included in automobiles. 


Mr. Beastey. The second change is the deletion of the words “uni- 
forms or allowances therefor, as authorized by law.” The authority 
for uniforms or allowances is being proposed as a separate general] 
provision of the appropriation act and the inclusion of this item is not 
required. 
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The third change is the insertion of new language as follows: 


Provided, That all receipts from the operation of the McKinley Park Hotel in 
Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, may be applied to, or offset against, costs 
of managing, Operating, and maintaining the hotel and related facilities, and 
any receipts or other revenues in excess of such costs shall be deposited at leas, 
wunually into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts 

The McKinley Park Hotel was formerly operated by the Alaska 
Railroad. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it made to read “may be applied to, or offset 
against” ? 

Mr. Beastry. The operation of the hotel is under the National 
Park Concessionaires, Inc., and the hotel operates at a loss. The au 
thority we are requesting here is to apply the receipts from the opera- 
tion of the hotel toward the cost of man: wing, operating, and main- 
taining the hotel. 

Mr. Kirwan. But why that language “may be applied to, or offset 
against”? Why do you have the two expressions in that language? 

Mr. Brastey. I will have to insert in the record a statement as to 
why the language is in the exact form. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

The two expressions “may be applied to, or offset against’ were included to 
indicate specifically how the receipts would be used. Where receipts exceeded 
costs, such receipts would be “applied” to costs to the extent necessary to fully 
over the costs, with the remainder being deposited into miscellaneous receipts. 
Where costs exceeded receipts the amount of such receipts would be utilized or 
“offset” against such costs to the full amount of the receipts with no amount 
available for deposit into miscellaneous receipts. The amount by which the costs 
exceeded the receipts would have to be provided from appropriations to the 
National Park Service. 

The distinction between the two expressions is so fine that it is believed unnec- 
essary to use both. Therefore, the words “or offset against” could be deleted 
from the proposed language without changing its meaning. 

Mr. Beastey. The hotel, as you know, was formerly operated by the 
Alaska Railroad and they have discontinued operation. We have 
inade every effort to obtain a contract for the hotel’s operation. In- 
asmuch as it is almost impossible to operate the hotel at a profit, we 
have been unable to contract with anyone else. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is operating it now ? 

Mr. Breattty. The National Park Concessionaires, Inc., which " 
7 nor corporation that operates facilities at a number of are: 
of the National Park Service. They have taken it over solely to 0 
of some assistance to the Department in maintaining facilities for 
Visitors to the park. It is only reasonable that we use the rece ipts from 
the hotel to help them meet the cost of operation and maintenance. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Beastey. The next change appears on page 105 in the item 
“Construction,” Fish and Wildlife Service, proposing the deletion of 
language included in the 1956 supplemental appropriation act for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The |: anguage is no longer necessary. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change appears on page 112 in the item “Administrative 
provisions,” Fish and Wildlife Service, and is a proposal for the pur- 
chase of 97 motor vehicles for replacement only and 14 new vehicles 
for a total of 111 compared with authority to purchase 128 in fiscal 
L956. 

I will insert in the record at this point a statement in justification 
of the proposed purchase. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for purchase of 111 passenger motor vehicles, of which 97 shall 
be for replacement only. 

All of the vehicles to be replaced will have met the standards as to age and 
mileage. Many will have run over 100,000 miles in hard service. 

The principal need for vehicles is for law enforcement agents. An unusually 
high mileage over rough roads is encountered in this activity, and usually these 
vehicles are driven more than 30,000 miles a year. Of the 111 vehicles requested, 
it is planned to allocate 48 automobiles to game-management agents. 

Fifteen station wagons are included in the request. These will be used prin- 
cipally by biologists and wildlife refuge managers where the job requirements 
eall for extensive driving, the hauling of personnel, scientific instruments, ma- 
terials, and field equipment. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


Sh ai tiles Saeed ae ae Se 111 

Ras NI fred doce ca niches aanleide castro hada apie Dd. hes Sc nih aabaichadad $155, 000 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 

nets Nr 0 a ee ab ees ec etude. bls ees 97 

I 0 a a ce tek et’ 2 eed ls ht eee $19, 600 
By PI eee i tak beck maid ae Ok eae Ae sie ges) $135, 400 
Caer Wee een "0G NE. Moe eis eo ele 399 


Fish and Wildlife Service 




















| 
| Number of cars meeting | Number of replacements 
B04 Laisa ment criteria | requested in 1957 
CGA OR Dea aes beets, 
Classification 2) eed | Meneses: 
es ee fe om 
| | | | Matad | , lm 
| 60,000 | 80,000 Age Total | 60,000 | 80,000 Age Total 
a “ee rr. i to or 
80,000 over | | 80,000 | over 
| | | 
- | | | aie — 
Automobiles______- 81/ 107 | 7 205 | 22 60 i. 82 
} 131) 1 (75) 
Station wagons_--- 30 | 20 | 11 | 61 15 15 
{ 1(11) | | 1(15)] 
Busses - ce a aa ras a cena iter te eae Sisccceie dati cca | . 
Coupe pickups. --- j 7 7 | 3 | 17 | ERs 
| | 1 (5) 
cpeen nga atl cael eres nda eh ORR BEE at 
Total Ds Midis os ee: 1 31 | 283 | 22 | 8 ise 7 
| 1(47) | 1 (90)| 
New automobiles to be purchased ___|__.____-} bes sccstlecs Bia si. -| 14 
Total__.- iatinie 








ek teen maioaucoors ee ee ee ae oe 111 


1 Included under mileage but also meet age standards. 


Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would insert also, Mr. Beasley, how many 
more automobiles we are buying this year than last. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Brastey. I believe I have that information here. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of requested passenger motor vehicles to be purchased, fiscal year 1956 


60,000 80,000 
to and Age Total 

80,000 over 
Office of the Secretary ---- : 5 f 
Bureau of Land Management 2 12 5 4 2) 
Bureau of Indian Affairs she 66 93 71 ll 175 
Geological Survey “6 58 19 77 
Bureau of Mines a6 5O 2 74 126 
National Park Service aes aint ade : 49 35 14 vs 
Fish and Wildlife Service - -- an ‘ ; 14 112 2 128 
DOSE ttt sviiedndaenaconn 4 4 
NN is sites sesh = 4 : a 285 | 244 105 634 


Summary of requested passenger motor vehicles lo be purchased, fiscal year 1957 





. 60,000 or | 80,000 ai New at- ' 
Bureau or office 80,000 and over Age tomobile Potal 

Office of the Secretary: Office of Oil and Gas-_---_--. BP isckesttatekewes eh 2 
Bureau of Land Management-.-..........-.------- ; s 2 , | 31 
pe EES ee eee ae 123 131 16 20 290 
eS amcgemwinaa hanes aia 90 36 sabe : 126 
oda. dds adedaubedubbeutuenbh aa 45 14 a Lie 8Y 
National Park Service__----- OR a a ae eo 70 26 13 l 110 
Fish and Wildlife Service__.._- cibialeiiteteat’ 22 ta 14 111 
Office of Territories: Construct of Roads, “Alaska. __- Wits sc aieecct anaes Sie caine 5 

a ee 365 284 80 35 764 
Increased purchases proposed in 1957 over 1956_- - . een aaiel < : eke 130 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Bras.ey. There is a second change in the administrative pro- 
visions item of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and that is the proposed 
purchase of 6 aircraft compared with authority to purchase 4 in 1956. 
I will also insert in the record the justification for that purchase. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are going to purchase 6 aircraft for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Brastxy. Yes, sir; for replacement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where are you going to use them? 

Mr. Beastey. Four are for Alaska and 2 for the United States. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service has 51 aircraft; 34 of those aircraft 
are operated in Alaska and 17 are operated in the continental United 
States. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why would they be needed so much in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Brastry. The aircraft for the continental United States are 
used for the waterfowl flyway activity, and in game management and 
law enforcement; refuge management, including plant control, seeding 
of waterfowl feeds and crop depredation control work; predator con- 
trol; and red tide activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are going to purchase 6 more? 
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Mr. Beastey. We are going to purchase 6 more and they are all for 
replacement. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will replace 4 in Alaska and 2 in the continental 
United States ? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of 6 aircraft for replacement only. 

Alaska.—Aircraft in Alaska are needed for patrol and for mobility for Service 
personnel where no other access to areas may be used. These aircraft are piloted 
by enforcement agents, biologists, refuge managers, predator-control agents and 
in a few instances by pilot-mechanics. Operations are largely in isolated areas 
and often over expanses of open water. The nature of the work is such that, 
in the interest of safety, good equipment is necessary. Attrition of light air- 
craft is higher than normal in Alaska due to lack of protective facilities when 
away from home stations. 

There are 34 planes in Alaska. Four planes for replacement of obsolete air- 
craft are requested for Alaska fisheries and game management and enforcement 
activities. 

Continental United States.—Aircraft in the continental United States are 
used for waterfowl flyway activity and in game management and law enforce- 
ment; refuge management including plant control, seeding of waterfowl feeds, 
and crop depredation control work; predator control; and red tide activities. 
Three twin-engine amphibian planes obtained from military surplus and 14 
Cub-type aircraft are used. No aircraft are used with transportation of per- 
sonnel as their primary function. Two aircraft are requested for replacement 
of aircraft that have deteriorated from salt water erosion or age in the conti- 
nental United States. 

The replacements are of the single-engine, 2-place Piper and 4-place Cessna 
class. 


Aircraft to be purchased : 


Ren =! ts feast ER) OG OER OY eR Aol ; 6 

SE a Nt ace cs easiness ee ae $60, 000 
Aircraft to be exchanged : 

NINN css cares choco eiecemnieands as enh pew  el  l el oie sea ae vais naib 6 

NTE ncaa inincincsinsiniia aaa eae Dene tc angi cinta a ee 
DEE HOON hee oat ee 0 aie RN cr ie ipipeupetadl ol < Samcaces tee $40, 800 
Old aircraft still to be used___-_-_ Se Te re ee ee ee Pee: 45 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 115 under the item 
“Administration of Territories” and is the deletion of “Public Law 
517.” The proposed deletion is to conform to the proper statutory 
references in the appropriation item. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The next change appears on page 119 in the item “Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands’ and is the deletion of language included in 
the 1956 Appropriation Act appropriating $1 million of the balance 
remaining in the account of the Island Trading Company of Micro- 
nesia. Inasmuch as there are no funds available to be appropriated 
in 1957 from this source, the language should be deleted. There is 
retained authority to use the revolving fund esablished last year for 
loans to local private trading enterprises through the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much is there in the account? 
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Mr. Brastey. There is cash on deposit of $211,163.30. I will insert 
in the record at this point a financis al statement of the revolving fund. 
Mr. Kirwan. Is that part of the appropriation this year? 
Mr. Beastey. No, sir; it is not. If the committee would want to 
discontinue to use the revolving fund for loan purposes, the balance 
remaining in the account at the ¢ close of this fiscal year could be applied 


to the appropr iation. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Financial statement—Loans to private enterprises, Dec. 31, 19565 


Assets: 
Cash oath Treasury... ..........+ J sk. cicerbundeweninceds aids GRR Boe 
Loans receivable____---_---- Os a hd hi a a eee - 200, 240. 0O 


501, 403. 30 


Tete? eavewt.............. ete Se a BR ie cm 


Capital: J 
MRIS RR RU NT i ican aa ease saver acthieeicame O00, GOs OD 
1, 403. 30 


STORE GRNNOE: 20 GHB esti n.  sstinniisiewamunntiadsnnimonase iene 
uns ON se canteen Sidaaiaaitad 501, 403. 30 
500, 000, 00 


Dundes neaueme OC Gey 1, 1006....-55«6.005..2-0505 22. 
: sed 308, 740. 00 


Allotments through Dec. 31 

Unallotted balance______-_--- dl ie Meth a ate ee 196, 260. 00 
Repayments : 

Prete ke a a _ 500. 00 

, 4038. 30 


peerest. {<= -.-= Be wee er Sa aa 
——- — 14, 903.3 


211, 168. 30 


Total to aeceemt foWads J hccwacaantasew aw Leake ds ta seo asi 
211, 163. 30 


a i a lh 
Mr. Brastry. There is a further change in that item on page 120, 

which is the deletion of a reference to the public law. Again, that is 

suggested to conform to the normal pattern of statutory references. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


The next change appears on page 123 under the item for “Alaska 
public works.” It is the deletion of a provision included in the 1956 
act to continue certain funds available under this item until June 30, 
1959. Inasmuch as the purpose of that language has been accom 
plished, its continuation is no longer required. 

Mr. Kirwan. The funds previously appropriated under this head 
are to remain available until—— 

Mr. Brastey. June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Kirwan. Only the funds appropri ited in 1956 would be avail- 
able? 

Mr. Brastey. The appropriations made through 1955 were subject 
to the authorization act that limited the program to a period of 5 years, 
and that expired on June 30, 1955. Congress extended the program 
for an additional 5 years and we asked that the balances remaining in 
the previous appropriations be extended to conform to the new legis- 
lation, The language inserted last year accomplished that purpose 
and the previously appropriated funds will remain available until 
June 30, 1959, as will any funds hereafter appropriated. 

Mr. Kirwan. You got the new legislation, did you? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes; we did. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA, PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next change appears on page 126 under the item “Construction 
of roads, Alaska” and provides for the purchase of five passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only, compared to the authorization for 
the purchase of four in the fiscal year 1956. 

I will insert in the record at this point the justification for that 
purchase. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why are you getting the additional vehicles? 

Mr. Brastey. The authority requested is for the purchase of five 
coupe pickups. We use them as light trucks. The General Account- 
ing Office has ruled they are passenger-carrying cars, so we have to 
carry specific authorization in the Appropriation Act for their pur- 
chase. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Authorization for purchase of five passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only. 


It is proposed to replace five coupe pickups. These cars are used for transpor- 


tation of survey parties and inspectors on contract road-construction work within 
Alaska. 


Motor vehicles to be purchased : 


alps eri ci acl ans Salas aan le ean Bialik elie tela 5 

I oe a Swi cases ie elie coi inks eeiaee Gelinas $6, 750 
Old vehicles to be replaced : 

C0 ES eee i ii cc ltl cco ri aan ah see tea 5 

SD ei ed nin coi sla abit tend ainia ne i pained a apa eas cena ees rao 
DO NS on as lc circ cccen has Sara eae aii iki ids Setanta og $6, 250 
ee nn 0 ON oo es ee ee dibemccee enced einen 30 


Office of Territories (construction of roads, Alaska) 


Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1957 


Classification Mileage Mileage 








60,000 | 80,000 | Age | Total | 6.000 | 80,000 | 
to | or | | to | or 
80,000 |} over 80,000 over 


Total 














CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RAILROAD 


The next change appears on page 132 and is the deletion of the item 
“Construction, Alaska Railroad.” Inasmuch as the budget includes 


no funds for construction purposes of the Alaska Railroad, the in- 
clusion of this language is no lenger required. 


ALASKA REVOLVING FUND 


The next change appears on page 133 in the item “Alaska Railroad 
revolving fund” where we are proposing the inclusion of new lan- 
guage reading as follows: “Include all amounts heretofore and here- 
after received by the Alaska Railroad and shall” and additional new 
language reading as follows “including construction, operation and 
maintenance, and improvement of said railroad and.” These two 
new language phrases are proposed because of a question raised by 
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the General Accounting Office concerning the availability of railroad 
revenues for improv ement purposes. Prior to 1950 the appropriation 
act carried language which appropriated the revenues of the Alaska 
Railroad for any purpose whatsoever. In streamlining our appro- 
priation language in 1951 we modified the language with no inten- 
tion whatever of. deleting any authorization the ‘Alaska Railroad pre- 
viously had; but inasmuch as the General Accounting Office has con- 
strued that the present language does not clearly make the funds 
available for improvement purposes, we are asking the committee to 
clarify the language in order that the funds will be available. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that a change of the basic law? 

Mr. Brastry. In my opinion it does not change the basic law, but 
[ must admit that the General Accounting Office does not agree with 
my views. We must remember that the language included for the 
Alaska Railroad dates many years ago. It is true that the basic law 
indicated that any amount not required for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the railroad should be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts and to that extent this would change the basic law; 
but I do not believe that the basic law prohibited the use of funds for 


improvement purposes. 
Mr. Kirwan. But you are still under the impression it would change 


the basic law ? 

Mr. Brastry. It would change the basic law insofar as any amounts 
not required for operation, maintenance, and improvement purposes 
would not be credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Kirwan. For that part there would be a change? 

Mr. Brastey. Revenues would be continued available for future 
years. 

Mr. Kirwan. You want it to go back to the railroad and not the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Brastey. This language would make available all revenues of 
the railroad for an indefinite period of time for any purpose. 

Mr. Kirwan. To be retained by the railroad. 

Mr. Breastey. To be retained by the railroad. 

Mr. Kirwan. The basic law says it goes back to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Breastey. The basic law does state any funds not needed for 
operation and maintenance purposes shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Kirwan. If this language should be deleted from the bill what 
will happen with regard to construction ? 

Mr. Brastey. I think a very serious question would arise as to the 
availability of funds for construction purposes, because any time you 
undertake any construction on the railroad you are effecting improve- 
ments. If this language were not included and if the General Ac- 
counting Office held firm to its present position, the railroad would 
have to come to the Congress for authority. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the General Accounting Office is 
standing firm to the basic law? 

Mr. Brastey. They are standing firm to the basic law on their 
interpretation, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I mean. On their interpretation they 
are standing right to that basic law? : 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Krrwan. If we delete the language you would have to have the 
construction appropriation put back in, would you not? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much would that be, if the language is deleted ? 

Mr. Brastey. We would have to look into the account of the Alaska 
Railroad to see how much construction is proposed in 1957. I believe 
if the committee wants to consider the requirement that any funds not 
required be deposited in the Treasury to miscellaneous receipts we 
should probably ask the Comptroller General for a formal ruling as 
to the avail: ibility of funds for improvement purposes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you insert in the record the justification for con- 
struction and the estimates, so that we can determine the effect of 
deleting the language. 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir; I would be glad to insert that information 
in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The information follows :) 


ALASKA RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION ITEMS INCLUDED IN REVOLVING FUND UNDER ACQUISITION OF ASSETS 


Carryover of construction funds for completion of programs appro- 
priated for in prior years: Seward-Portage line and completion of 
Seward dock___- arene dunnee ie, BOE 410 

Programed from revenues (: 1dditions and betterments) : 

(@) Replacement of equipment _... $500, 000 
(b) Trackwork consisting of ballast with crushed 

rock and treated tie replacement _. 1, 450, 000 
(c) Bridges, trestles and culverts___.____________ . 300, 000 
(dq) Small strue tures: and buildings Reta aha 400, 000 
(e) Purchase new 800, 000 
RR as ee weeps rae 134, 590 


Total, procramed from wevenweeu oo 26222 bo en 3, 584, 590 
ORR RAO OE RGNONE 2 Oo Sac wteiise$ sccm een dee 8, 389, 000 


ALASKA RAILROAD 


Construction items included in revolving fund under acquisition of assets to 
be financed from revenues 


1. Replacement of wornout and depreciable equipment : 
Automobiles and trucks_-_- si . ci __. $50, 000 
Communication radio equipment a : i Lien, aU 
Shop equipment__-__- he cceteedagiee 1523 - 2407000 
Track equipment, inc luding “dynamic breaking and rotary_-_--_. 210, 000 


Total_ : a 500, 000 
This amount is needed to replace and/or improve wornout equipment, 


Track improvement work, including following major items: 
Ballast and tie renewal contract________~_- ghinnth aaah ~ $500, 000 
Purchase crushed ballast _- cele ; Gecsiasiled 210, 000 
Tie renewals with treated ties__- s ; : A ap 240, 000 
Place 50 miles of ballast____ eee, , : E 300, 000 
Sag elimination__- vite cee eiaele Pees ee ee : 75, 000 
Riprap turnagain arm ‘ ie * , 30, 600 
Dig out frost heaves___- ee aha 4 ’ 30, 000 
Relay rail on Jonesville br ane ch_ : bt etn le : 50, 000 
reCeeeods Worm. ae : rs 15, 000 


Total ; eae teak : __.. 1, 450,000 
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This amount is required to cover the cost of replacing rotten and broken ties, 
fouled ballast, wornout rail, grade subsidence in permafrost areas, and to pro- 
tect roadway from erosion. 

3. Bridges, trestles and culverts: 
Replacement of bridges_- ees $95, 000 
Replacement of trestles : ee 150, 000 
Replacement of culverts. : 40, OOO 
Increasing strength of bridges_-_. ‘ . : 15, OOO 


a ae re 4 : 300, 000 
This amount is needed to replace and strengthen weakened and worneut 
structures. 


$. Small structures and buildings: 
Replacement of section tool houses = $13, 000 
Modification of powerplants ; ; 160, 000 
Conversion of shop buildings i. i , ; 37, 000 
Construction of storage racks__-_~_- erat Ed atate Ne oe alias 5, OOO 
Miscellaneous roadway buildings____.~~-~~~- “7 : 15, OOO 
Utility replacement and extension : 95, 000 
Pole lines_ pee es TES 4 45, OOO 


iit.) 5 bai Resid - ain se __. 400, 000 
This amount is required to replace wornout buildings and utilities. 
5. Purchase new flatears__- os __ $800, 000 
Wornout smaller flatcars are to be replaced with longer and more modern 
cars, aS present cars are not adequate. At least 100 new cars are required to 
replace wornout cars and to handle anticipated increased business. 


6. Contingencies _____- : i .... $134, 590 


Mr. Beastey. There is a second proposed change in this item, Mr. 
Chairman. It is one that has been before the committee on numerous 
occasions in the past. That is increasing the maximum salaries that 
may be paid to certain employees of the Alaska Railroad. 


MAXIMUM SALARIES 


The first change is one to increase the salary of the Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager . from $13,000 to $14,000, 

The second ‘change i is to raise the maximum salary of other employ 
ees from $11,000 to $12,500. 

I strongly urge serious consideration of this proposal. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many come under this proposal? You have two 
listed here. 

Mr. Brastey. As the language now reads, of course, there could be 
only 1 Assistant General Man: ager who would draw $14,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many of “the others would there be? 

Mr. Brastry. As it now reads there would be no limitation on 
the number who could draw up to $12,500. However, I believe you 
will find the General Manager of the Railroad quite willing, when he 
appears before you, if you want to inquire of him, to give the maxi- 
mum number he would be satisfied with if the committee wanted to 
put a limitation in the language. 

Mr. Kirwan. There would have to be a limitation, in my humble 
oe lief, because you would be given unlimited authority. That is why 

I asked him how m: iny would receive the increase. If we gave a blanket 
wuthority to raise the limit from $11,000 up it would be wide open. 
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It is true that you have only one Assistant General Manager. There 
could be only one who would get the salary of $14,000. 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. But on the others there would be no limit, as to how 
many they could put under it. 

Mr. Beastey. If it is the wish of the committee that there be some 
restriction on the number, they could insert in the language the 
number authorized to receive the maximum salary. 

Mr. Kirwan. In my humble belief it would have to be done. 

TI have worked on a railroad. In any business if some fellow finds 
out there is going to be a raise, and if he does not get a raise and 
it is specified here, he and all the others would be running to the 
head of the railroad or somebody to be included. 

Mr. Beastrey. JT am sure we would be agreeable to that, because in 
my opinion there is a real need to increase this maximum salary. The 
employees entitled to it are being discriminated against, in one sense 
of the word. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to find out when he comes in what the average 
workman is getting on the Railroad in Alaska. I am speaking of the 
conductors and engineers. 

Mr. Brastry. You will find, compared to stateside, they will be 
getting more. 

Mr. Krrwan. In Alaska. 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They get a 25 percent differential on the cost of 
living; do they not? 

Mr. Brastry. They have been getting more than 25 percent. The 
rates of the Alaska Railroad generally conform to stateside rates in 
the Northwest plus a differential. That differential has averaged up 
to 44 percent in addition. But recently in negotiating an increase in 
rates the manager of the railroad was able to hold down that differ- 
ential. 

Mr. Kirwan. On the language just previously discussed, will this 
in any wise change the obligations of the Railroad management with 
respect to reducing deficits “and things of that sort? What latitude 
would they have under that first section that they do not now have? 

Mr. Brastey. You mean with respect to the new language that 
would appropriate all receipts ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Brastery. I do not believe it would change in any way the re- 
sponsibility of the manager of the Railroad to operate the Railroad 
at no cost to the Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, there would be no change in the con- 
trols on him in any manner so far as reducing the deficit is concerned ? 

Mr. Brastey. No; there would not be. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


The next change appears on page 140-A and is the insertion of new 
language relating to the working capital fund. 

This was a fund established by the Congress a number of years 
ago. It isavailable only for certain purposes indicated in the original 
language and such other similar service functions as the Secretary 
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determines may be performed more advantageously on a reimbursable 
basis. 

We are asking that the authority of the fund be extended to cover 
financing of uniforms or allowances as authorized by the Congress 
in the 1954 act. It is possible we could accomplish this without this 
language, but we are reluctant to extend the use of the working capital! 
fund for any purpose without coming to the Congress and indicating 
the proposed use. 

Of course, the use for uniforms and allowances is pursuant to an 
authorization of the Congress. I do not believe there is any real 
reason to be concerned about it. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 141 and relate to the general pro- 
visions in the Department of Interior Appropriation Act. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 


The first change is the deletion of section 101 in the 1956 Appropri- 
ation Act. Inasmuch as the authorization contained in that section 
is now provided in another appropriation act pertaining to all Gov 
ernment agencies, its inclusion in the Interior Act is not required, 

The next ch: ange is the changing of the numbering of section 102. 

The next change is the change in number of section 103. 

The same applies to former section 104 and section 105. Section 
105 will become section 104. 

There is also a change in reference to the fiscal year 1957 rather than 
1956. 

UNIFORM ALLOWANCES 


The next change appears at page 143 and is the insertion of a new 
item, section 105, reading as follows: 


Appropriations available to the Department of the Interior for salaries and 
expenses shall be available for uniforms or allowances therefor, as authorized 
by law. 

This language is in accordance with the requirements of a law. We 
have included it here as a general provision in order that it not be 
included in many items throughout the bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert statement showing the needs of the 
various bureaus for uniforms. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


ESTIMATED AMOUNTS FOR UNIFORMS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of the Interior: two chauffeurs 
at $100 per year, or $200 annually. However, for the fiscal year 1957 the allow- 
ance is payable quarterly whereas in the fiscal year 1956, the entire allowance 
Was paid in advance covering the period January 1 to December 31, 1956. This 
means that the next payment is not due until January 1, 1957, and the next 
one after that on April 1, 1957, for one-quarter of the allowance each, or a total 
cost for the fiscal year 1957 of $100. 

Working capital fund: Three nurses $40 per year after the first year, or $120 
annually. However, the cost for the fiscal year 1957 for the nurses will be only 
half that amount, being on the same basis as the chauffeurs indicated above, $60. 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The 1956 Supplemental Appropriation Act made existing appropriations avail- 
able for uniforms or allowances therefor, as authorized by the act of September 
1, 1954, as amended. There is no specified amount in the 1957 Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs budget estimate for replacements, additions, ete. Whatever amount 
is required will be absorbed in the 1957 appropriation. The positions in which 
uniforms are now worn by employees as a matter of tradition or under oral in- 
structions and in which employees will be required to wear uniforms by regula- 
tions now being promulgated are policemen, cooks, kitchen helpers, dairymen, 
ete. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Bureau of Reclamation has included $9,100 in the 1957 budget estimates 
for uniform allowances for guards, guides, police, and elevator operators. It is 
estimated that approximately 112 to 120 employees will be required to wear 
uniforms. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Cost for employee uniforms, 1957 budget estimates 

The amount of $119,208 is included in the Service’s 1957 estimates for uni- 
forms for those employees required to wear uniforms in performing their official 
duties. This includes $114,403 for cash allowances covering the cost of uniforms 
for superintendents, rangers, guards, wardens, foresters, nurse-first-aid attend- 
ant, naturalists, biologists, historians, archeologists, tour leaders and guides, 
museum attendants, and elevator operations, and $4,800 for the furnishing of 
uniforms to guards-special police assigned to National Capital Parks. In ad- 
dition, the amount of $13,925 is included for furnishing uniforms to the United 
States Park Police as authorized by law (D. C. Code 4-204). 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The Fish and Wildlife Service has 12 home economists who are expected to 
wear uniforms in the conduct of their duties. Each home economist must have 
a minimum of 5 uniforms which cost approximately $15 each and 1 pair of pro- 
fessional-type shoes which cost $10 a pair. The total cost in the fiscal year 1957 
would therefore approximate $1,025 and would be charged to the appropria- 
tion “Promote and develop fishery products research pertaining to American 
fisheries.” 

FUNDS FOR INFORMATIONAL PURPOSES 


The next change, Mr. Chairman, is the proposed deletion of the old 
section 106. That was the section that limited the amount that could 
be used for informational purposes in the Department. This past year 
we were prohibited from expending in excess of $200,000 for informa- 
tional purposes. 

We find that the Interior Appropriation Act is the only act except 
one, limiting the amount of funds available for informational pur- 
poses. We feel that we are justified in urging that it be deleted from 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


The next change appears at page 225, under “Administrative pro- 
visions,” on the Vi irgin Islands Corporation. It relates to a change 
in the reference to the fiscal year. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The next and last change appears on page 233, and is the proposed 
deletion of section 402 appearing in the 1956 Appropriation Act. 
This is the section that prohibited the availability of the appropria- 
tion for paying the salaries of employees who engaged in a strike 
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against the Government of the United States or who belong to organi- 
zations advocating the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States, 

This provision appears in another appropriation bill and is ap- 
plicable to all Government agencies, making unnecessary the inclusion 
of the provision in the Interior Department Appropriation Act. 

That concludes the language changes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright. We enjoyed having you with us. 

Mr. Beastey. Thank you. It isa pleasure to be here, as it always 
is, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, JANUARY 13, 1956. 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 


L. R. WILSON, SECRETARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION, INTERIOR DEPART- 


MENT 

Program and financing 
i 1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
Program by activities: Administration $20, 5 ¢ $29 200 $51, 000 
j Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available ‘4 
Appropriation 21, 200 21, 200 1, OOO 
| Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 1, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estir 





imat 
Total number of permanent positions 3 3 { 
Average number of all employees 3 3 $ 
Number of employees at end of year ‘ 4 3 4 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary __-- ‘ ; $4, 508 $4, 995 $5, 880 
Average grade. __- ‘ : : GS-6.6 GS-6.6 GS-8.2 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $13, 310 $14, 605 $22, 840 
Positions other than permanent ‘ 1, OB: 
Regular pay above 52-week base 51 55 
Total personal services_. 13, 361 15, 745 22, 840 
02 Travel ; 2, 687 2, 955 | 4, 500 
04 Communication services. __.-- ‘ 473 400 500 
05 Rents and utility services 72 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction. - 431 400 700 
07 Other contractual services ; 1, 769 800 1, 360 
08 Supplies and materials : 456 400) 500 
09 Equipment__- = . Mare _ 1, 337 1, 400 500 
Total obligations. __.....__- So vuieth pb vcteuaeases 20, 586 | 22, 200 31, 000 


71815—36—— 35 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 4 $21, 200 $21, 200 $31, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - . a — SSE 
Obligated balance brought forward aie 1, 225 1, 936 3, 166 
Increase in prior year obligations___- oak . 2 ttl 
Total budget authorizations available_.________- 22, 427 24, 136 | 34, 166 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 


Out of current authorizations _ __. eer 18, 650 18, 100 28, 800 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropri: ition 970 | 30 
Out of prior authorizations___- ; 1, 227 1, 900 2, 000 
Total expenditures ___--- | 19, 877 20, 970 | 30, 830 
Unobligated balance no longer available (e xpiring for obliga- | | 
tion 614 pauaaekea sie 
Obligated bal: ance ¢: uried forward t : ; ae 1, 936 3, 166 3, 336 
Total expenditures and balances___........------------- 22, 427 | 24, 136 | 34, 166 


1 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
this afternoon Mr. Finley, of the Commission of Fine Arts. Mr. 
Finley, do you have a statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Frnuery. Yes, sir; I have a short statement that I would like 
to make. 

I am glad to be able to state that the limit of the authorization for 
appropriations for the Commission of Fine Arts has been increased 
from $10,000 to $35,000 through enactment by the 84th Congress of 
Public Law 45 (all 69 Stat. 66), approved May 25, 1955. Since 1949, 
the Congress has been recognizing the need of the Commission for a 
larger budget than the original ‘authorization of 1910 allowed can 
has been appropriating sums in excess of $10,000, as needed by the 
Commission. 

There have been some changes effected in the administration of the 
Secretary’s office of the Commission of Fine Arts in fiscal year 1956, 
Some of the office procedures have been gradually modernized and 
new methods devised to simplify the handling of cases. During the 
first half of the year, 4 new members wer » appointed to the Commis- 
sion, and 3 members were reappointed. Their combined talents and 
experience make the Commision a body of outstanding usefulness to 
the Government in carrying out the purposes for which the Commis- 
sion was established. 

I would just like to interpolate here to say that the three architect 
members of the Commission are Mr. Douglas Orr, of New Haven, 
who was the architect in charge of the White House restoration; Mr. 
William Perry, of Boston, who is in char ge of the Williamsburg resto- 
ration; and Mr. Wallace Harrison, of New York, who designed the 
Rockefeller Center and was also associated with the United Nations 
Building. These men are three of the most eminent architects in the 
country. Mr. Elbert Peets is a very well known civic planner and 
landscape architect. Mr. Felix de Weldon is a sculptor, who created 
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the Marine Memorial; and Mrs. Emily Muir is a well-known painter. 

They are really quite eminent people, and the A give their time free 
to the Commission. They come down here monthly and are glad to 
give their services at no charge to the Government. 

The members feel very strongly that the current budget of the Com 
mission does not permit the administrative oflice to function with the 
efliciency which will enable the Government to realize maximum bene- 
fit from the service the Commission would like to render. For that 
reason, the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1957 includes an 
estimate of $31,000, an increase of $8.800 over the budget base of 
322,200. 

This increase will make it possible to have the services of an assistant 
to the Secretary and to upgrade the three existing positions to a level 
commensurate with that paid in other Government agencies for com- 
parable work. The Secretary, who is the executive officer of the Com 
mission, Is in grade 12 and receives a salary of $7,570 which is far below 
that of executive officers of other Government agencies such as the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the Redevelopment Land 
Agency, and others. The balance of the requested increase in the 
appropriation is for necessary operating expenses. 

[ am sure that you are already familiar with the primary functions 
which the Commission performs under the executive orders and laws 
of Congress and which are briefly outlined elsewhere as part of the 
justification accompanying our request. I will not further review them 
at this time unless you so desire. 

There is submitted to you herewith for inclusion in the record 
tabular list which gives the cases that have been processed by the office 
of the Secretary and the Commission during the past 3 years. It is 
reasonable to assume that authorization by the Congress of various 
new governmental structures and rehabilitation programs within the 
District of Columbia will increase the number of cases during fiscal 
year 1957. In anticipation of this increase in workload, and in order 
to permit a modest expansion in the Secretary’s office, T hope the com 
mittee will favorably consider our request for the above increase in 
funds. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
Kirwan. We will insert in the record at this point pages 3, 4 
and 5 of the justifications. 
(The information follows:) 


Analysis by.aclivities 


Adjusted 


Base, stimate 
Activities appropria- | Decrease as I a ’ | Increase 
tion 1954 1957 
Administration $22, 200 $22, 200 $31, OO $8, 800 


The estimate of $31,000 is an increase of $8,800 over the operating base. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress 
(36 Stat. 371), approved May 17, 1910. It is an independent agency consisting 
of 7 members appointed by the President who serve without pay, and an adminis 
trative office of 2 or 3 full-time employees. The Commission renders expert 
technical and professional advice to the Government primarily in the fields of 
architecture, landscape architecture, sculpture and painting, in connection with 
official fine arts projects. The scope of its activity covers not only the city of 
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Washington, but often also extends to projects outside the District of Columbia. 
such as the World War I and World War II memorials and cemeteries, the 
designs for which come before the Commission by authority of Public Law 534, 
67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509) as amended. Executive Order 6166 dated June 
10, 1933, directed the submission of Commission of Fine Arts’ estimates of appro- 
priations with Interior Department estimates. During the 45 years of its ex- 
istence it has steadily grown in importance as one of the advisory bodies of the 
Government. The limit of authorization for appropriations was raised from 
$10,000 to $35,000 by Public Law 45, 84th Congress (all 69 Stat. 66), approved 
May 25, 1955. 

2. Principal functions of the Commission comprise the following: 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee 
of either House of Congress. 

The Commission advises on all plans for parks and all public buildings, con- 
structed by executive departments of the District of Columbia, which in any 
essential way affect the appearance of the city of Washington. 

The Commission of Fine Arts advises upon location and design of statues, 
fountains and monuments in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District 
of Columbia and upon the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monu- 
ments, erected under the authority of the United States and upon the selection 
of artists for the execution of the same; also the Commission advises upon the 
merit of designs of medals, insignia, and coins produced by the executive depart- 
ments. Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or 
requested. 

(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
Public Law 231, Tist Congress (46 Stat. 366), approved May 16, 1980—an act to 
regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital. 

(c) The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown 
Act, Public Law 808, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 908, ch. 984), approved September 
22, 1950—an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of 
private and semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. 

(d) Private organizations and citizens from all over the country frequently 
call upon the Secretary’s Office for advice and suggestions regarding aesthetic 
matters. 

3. The Commission is requesting $31,000 for fiscal year 1957, an increase of 
$8,800 over the base for fiscal year 1956. This amount is needed to support the 
administrative office of the Commission with 4 full-time employees in the accom- 
plishment of the above-noted tasks and to defray the travel expenses of the 7 
unpaid members in attending at least 10 monthly meetings of the Commission. 
Of the increase $5,440 is to cover the salary of a GS-9 assistant to relieve the 
Secretary of routine administrative detail which impinges heavily on the time 
required for technical and policy matters of the Commission. $1,665 is for 
reallocations as set forth below, and $1,705 is for a small expansion in operation 
expenses. 

(;S-12 secretary and administrative officer to GS-14 executive secretary 
GS-5 clerk to GS-6 clerk 
GS-3 clerk-typist to GS-4 clerk-stenographer 

4. During the 45 years of the Commission of Fine Arts’ existence, 2 public 
laws and 4 Executive orders have broadened the scope of the duties of the 
Commission without a corresponding increase in funds to accomplish the work. 
The following factors have been important in reaching a decision to request 
additional funds for fiscal year 1957 : 

(a) The small staff of the Secretary’s Office has been able to accomplish the 
necessary work only at the sacrifice of some desirable services the Commission 
should render and with a great deal of delay. 

(b) The grades of the three civil-service positions in the Commission are com- 
paratively lower than the grades of corresponding responsibility in other agencies 
of the Government and should be upgraded. 

(ec) A large increase has been noted in the volume of proposed legislation on 
fine arts matters introduced in the Congress. The Commission has no general 
counsel and must rely on the Secretary’s Office to accomplish the preparation of 
reports on these matters. 

(d) Authorization by Congress of building projects and redevelopment pro- 
crams will result in increased workload for the Commission of Fine Arts in fiscal 


year 1957. 
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NEED FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. What additional requirements will be met with the 
proposed increase of $8,800 ? 

Mr. Fintey. It will provide one new staff member on the staff of 
the Commission in grade 9, who is badly needed for routine adminis 
trative duties. 

At the present time Mr. Wilson has to do all of this work himself, 
and he simply cannot get it done. Sometimes we cannot get the min 
utes of the last meeting out for 2 or 3 months. The Commission can- 
not operate efficiently with the staff it has. We take great pride in 
keeping our expenses down, but we do want to do efficient work. 

How much is the increase for the other jobs ? 

Mr. Witson. There are increases from grade 5 to 6, and from grade 
to 4. 

CASES HANDLED 


Mr. Kirwan. Would you insert in the record a table showing the 
number of cases handled for each of the last 3 years ? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir, we have that here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, we will put that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tue Commission OF FIne ARTS 


Vumber of cases submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 3 fiscal yea 


| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


| 


ee eee — -_- Sel 


| 




















Shipstead-Luce Act (approved NU i nenndecdimacan : : = 75 | 100 | 97 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950}. —— slenal 257 220 | 250 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved May 17, 1910) _ _ opiate 86 90 | Sh 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 
Cases re- os Disap- 
Item ceived pa proved 
a AR ALEC bitin | 
Shipstead-Luce Act_.....--- visas aie aal diame sscdaiditatnisnk soiatipinaibcaligia asoass ode 75 74 1 
Old Georgetown Act_..-- a a er Fee Z 257 253 | 4 
ete a A a a 86 80 | 6 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 
nt 100 | 95 ; 
Old Georgetown Act__-.--.-- wishin webinar’ liaciaadeacanasaxtates ail seeke sania 220 | 210 10 
Commission of Fine Arts Act.........-..--.-.--- ene : acer 90 | 85 5 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
doo oe aadbice sai aeneasichianaiieiteee 97 95 2 
Old Georgetown Act----- a a Feild 250 236 14 
Commission of Fine Arts Act...---.--------------- ithe ioaiaion &S 
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ADVISORY FUNCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Let me get this right again. Your request for 1957 
is for $31,000, which is an increase of $8,800; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frxtey. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. From what I understand about this Fine Arts Com- 
mission they have quite a bit to say on all of the improvements that 
go on in the city of Washington ? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes, sir; it isan advisory Commission. We give advice 
on many important undertakings. 

Mr. Kirwan. You give advice on pretty nearly all of the major im- 
provements in the city of Washington 

Mr. Fintey. Yes; especially to C ongress and the President. The 
Commission was established in 1910 so that there would be a continu- 
ing body which should give expert advice on matters relating to art. 

Mr. Kirwan. On major improvements and things like that. This 
Commission advises Congress and the President on most of the major 
improvements ? 

Mr. Fintry. Yes; on matters of design and things which are within 
our competence. We do not choose the sites and that sort of thing, 
but we do have a say if a site chosen or a proposed structure impinges 
on the beauty of Washington. We are supposed to be the guardians 
of the beauty of the city of W ashington. 

Mr. Kirwan. The guardians of the be: auty of the city? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Three of the men which you named as members of the 
Commission are architects? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. May I say to this Commission, which is appearing 
before us, that I think you are entitled to everything you have down 
under the $31,000 which you are requesting, and that I hope you con- 
tinue to do the good job that you are doing. 

Mr. Frntry. Thank you very much, sir. We take great pride in 
giving the Government the best that we have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that all, Mr. Finley ? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1956. 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN 
CHARLES R. FERGUSON, MEMBER 
TROY L. BACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Srteminski. We have before us now the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review. 

I see your request for 1957 is $70,000, the same as it was for 1956. 

Would you care to proceed with a statement, sir / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sremre. The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is 
presenting for your consideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 
1957. This amount is the same as that appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It operates com- 
pletely independent of any other Federal department or agency. Hav- 
ing a full-time staff of only five employees, it is one of the smallest 
independent entities in Government. 

Nothwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various 
periodic and special reports with other Federal agencies and the Con- 
gress and is responsible for compliance with all laws, rules, and regu- 
lations pertaining to the operation of independent Government agen- 
cies. Meeting such requirements is somewhat of a problem in an 
agency such as ours which is too small to employ experts in each 
phase of Government procedure. To meet this problem, the Board 
employed persons who had had extensive and diversified experience 
in Government and who had demonstrated their willingness and ability 
to carry out assignments without day-to-day supervision. Another 
reason for employing experienced personnel is that due to the extremely 
small number of employees, two of whom might be on out-of-town 
hearings simultaneously, any one of the three remaining employees 
may be required to assume the responsibility of handling the immedi- 
ate affairs of the Board. 

The Board itself is composed of three members who are paid only 
when actually employed. The present members are Charles R. 
Ferguson, safety director, United Mine Workers of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the coal-mine workers; Edwin R. Price, 
manager, coal properties (retired), Inland Steel Co., Wheelwright, 
Ky., and he is sorry he could not be with us today, because of another 
appointment—representing the coal-mine operators; and I, Edward 
Steidle, dean emeritus, college of mineral industries, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa., serving as chairman. ‘The tri- 
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partite nature of the Board is required by section 205 (c) of the act. 

The statutory duty of the Board and the procedure under which it 
operates are in some respects unique among those given to Government 
agencies. The sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determi- 
nation of appeals by coal-mine operators from orders of Federal coal- 
mine inspectors or the Director of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
In this connection, the Board is required by law to be in a position at 
all times to “immediately * * * fix the time for a prompt hearing 
* * *” on any appeal filed with it. The Board itself does not 
initiate action and the extent of its activity depends entirely upon the 
wishes of coal-mine operators affected by the aforementioned orders. 
This situation precludes any control by the Board over its workload 
and makes its volume difficult to estimate to a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 

To illustrate the potential workload, it is the information of the 
Board that during the period July 16, 1952, the effective date of the 
act, to December 1, 1955, a total of 567 orders were issued by Federal 
inspectors. Of these orders, 173 were pursuant to section 203 (a) of 
the act, and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where 
imminent dangers were found; 297 were pursuant to section 203 (c), 
and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where the opera- 
tors had failed to abate certain specific violations of the act within the 
time provided by the inspectors; and 97 were pursuant to section 
203 (d), and required the operators to comply with the provisions of 
the act pertaining to gassy mines. 

As of December 31, 1955, 14 of these orders had been appealed to 
the Board, and required individual hearings ranging up to 10 days. 
The Board has no knowledge of the number of orders still outstanding 
and therefore subject to appeal. 

It is believed appropriate to direct a few remarks to the relatively 
small total number of orders which have, to the present time, been 
appealed to the Board. As previously stated, the sole activity of the 
Board is the hearing and determination of appeals made by coal-mine 
operators. The Board believes that the principal purpose of permit- 
ting review by an administrative body representing the coal-mine 
workers, the coal-mine operators, and the public is to safeguard 
against possible unreasonable or ill-founded interpretations and de- 
cisions by the personnel of the Bureau of Mines. As has been pointed 
out by one of the major coal associations, “The mere existence of the 
Board and the powers vested in it by Congress to annul orders issued 
by Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines has a strong tendency to keep the administration of the act on 
a fair and equitable basis.” 

We believe that the fact that the Board has thus far not handled a 
great many appeals demonstrates conclusively that the Board has 
exercised the moral influence necessary to establish and maintain co- 
operation between the Bureau and the coal mining industry. We fur- 
ther believe that such cooperation has been an important factor in 
preventing major mine disasters, which is the sole intent of the act, 
and contributed materially to the absence of any major disaster in our 
mines during 1955. 
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The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its statutory duties 
at a cost within the amount requested. However, if the workload 
should prove to be greater than is presently anticipated, it, of course, 
would have no choice but to ask for additional funds. 

In conclusion, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate as 
economically as is consistent with the carrying out of its statutory 
duties. It has worked toward that objec tive in the past and will con 
tinue to do so. A considerable saving has been effected by utilizing 
the services and facilities of larger agencies wherever possible either 
on a reimbursable or gratis basis, and we expect to retain this practice 
in the future. 

WORKLOAD 


Mr. Sreminski. Do you anticipate any change in your workload that 
might in any way affect your budget request / 

Mr. Back. During last year we had 19 days of hearings and up to 
the present time this year, up to today, we have had 21 days of hear- 
ings, which is a little more than we h: id during all of last fiseal vear. 

Mr. Sreminski. What about the number of appeals; has that 
changed ? 

Mr. Back. We have not had as many appeals this year; but, actually, 
the number of appeals is not the factor that influences our costs; it is 
the number of days required to hold hearings. Since the Board mem 
bers are paid on a WAKE basis, of course each day of hearing adds 
considerably to the cost. So actually it is the days of hearing involved 
and not the number of appeals that influences our cost. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Stemtnskt. Do you have any unused balance from 1955 ? 

Mr. Back. At the end of fiscal 1955 our unobligated balance was 
$18,393 

Mr. Stemrnskt. What were your unused funds for 1956 fiscal year ? 

Mr. Back. I could not answer that right off; I can give you that 
information later for the record. 

Mr. Sreminskri. Suppose you put that in the record. 

Mr. Back. Yes; I will give that to your clerk tomorrow morning. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Unobligated balance as of Dec. 31, 1955 


Mr. Sremrnsxt. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Jensen. I have no questions for the very reason that a number 
of years ago, when I was chairman of the committee, I made Congress- 
man Fenton of Pennsylvania the chairman of a Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining and anything pertaining to mining; because he has 
made a study of mining problems, coming from the great mining 
State of Pennsylvania. And I must say that he has done a great job 
for the mining industry and he has seen to it that the mine program 
was carried through and that Congress cooperated fully on having ade- 
quate mine inspection. I could go on and on, but Dr. Fenton has 
traveled all over these United States looking after the different mining 
problems; so I, for one, have for many years, depended on Dr. Fenton 








in connection with the mining questions and the mining problems that 
confront this committee. I yield to my good friend, Dr. Fenton of 
Pennsylvania. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF BOARD'S WORK 


Mr. Fenvon. I am sure I appreciate those kind remarks. 

I think the statement by the good dean has pretty well covered every- 
thing. I think this Board is doing a fine job, and I believe the work 
they “have done has cert: ainly proven that the operation of the mines 

can be made safe by trying to obey the statutes of the various States 

and the orders of the Bureau of Mines. I think it is remarkable that 
since this act went into effect so few cases have been appealed to the 
Board. That is a wonderful record. 

I am sure all sections of the mining industry have realized the 
United States law which implements the State law has benefited not 
only the industry but the mineworkers to a large degree, and I am sure 
that they all recognize that fact. Under this particular law, as has 
been stated here tod: Ly, certainly the major disasters have been kept 
down to a minimum and, as the dean has said, there have been no major 
accidents in 1955. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sreipier. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. I for one approve the work you are doing. The 
amount of money asked is insignificant compared with the work that 
is being done. 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE BOARD MEMBERS 


Mr. Jensen. I think right there the record should show that the 
Board acts without salary; is that right? 

Mr. Fenton. When actually employed. 

Mr. Srerpce. We are on a per diem. 

Mr. JENSEN. I mean when actually employed. 

Mr. Back. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not get an annual salary. 

Mr. Srempitxe. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And, of course, without a doubt you spend a lot of time 
as members of the Board in discussing problems with people who come 
to see you, for which you get no pay ? 

Mr. Sreiwir. That is very true. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it is wonderful that we have men like you who 
will do that. I believe the gentleman sitting right across the table 
from me represents the mineworkers, Mr. Ferguson. 


I will venture you spend many an hour counseling with the miners 


that you do not get one dime for. 

Mr. Frrcuson. Let us say I do not do it as part of my duties as a 
member of the Coal Mine Safety Board. I go over there, and I will 
tell you the relationship between industry and my or ganization in the 
cooperative movement. and the enforcement of this act is wonderful. 
Many, many hours and many days and much travel is consumed in 
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anticipating problems and solving problems which have arisen under 
the act. 

Mr. JENSEN. You know that is what helps to make America great, 
when we get men like you who will do those things that actually 
cost you money and effort over a year’s time. It is great public service 
and certainly I have nothing i the highest praise for you. I have 
known about you ever since you were established. 

Mr. Fercuson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JENSEN. Every report that has come to me has been good in 
relation to the duties which you have been performing. After all, it is 
a great pleasure and a great satisfaction to do a lot of things for which 
you do not get paid, and I am sure you folks are enjoying your work 
even though sometimes it is a pretty difficult chore. 

Mr. Ferauson. It is a great satisfaction to know that the year 1955 
was free of major disasters i in the coal-mining industry. So the act 
is paying off; it is having the effect we desired. I think that is the 
payoff; that is the pay you get. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope we can go on improving the situation until no 
human being loses his life in any mine in the United States. 

Mr. Fenron. How many actual days did the Board have hearings 
in 1955 2 

Mr. Back. It had 19 days of actual hearings. That is in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Fenton. And the Board members are paid what rate / 

Mr. Back. $50 a day. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe you have five employees. 

Mr. Steipte. Yes, sir, on the regular staff. 

Mr. Jensen. On a yearly salary. 

Mr. Sremir. That is right—these two men, Mr. Freehling, our 
counsel; Mr. Back, the Secretary, and three girls. 

Mr. Fenton. I think you are doing a fine job. 

Mr. Jenson. I think history will record the fact that every agency 
of the Government that possibly is understaffed h: e done a better job 
than many agencies that were greatly overstaffed, because of the very 
fact that we know exactly where to place the blame—the American 
people do. You cannot say, “Well, John Jones or Paul Smith or Pete 
Anderson was responsible for this.” We have watched this thing 
for years and, with no exception, it is the agencies that appear to be 
understaffed that have really done an outstanding job as far as dollars 
which they received were concerned. 

The other day I was mentioning the fact that the solid Fuels Ad 
ministration came to us during the war, after the war had been going 
on for a while—I think they had 81 employees at the time—and wanted 
40 or 50 more employees. They had done an outstanding job; every 
body was praising them. They were really distributing our fuel 
where it needed to be. And they asked for 40 or 50 more people. I 
said, “For one, I am not going to give them to you. Tam afraid you 
would not do as good a job as you are doing nw. You are doing such 
an outstanding job that I want to see that you do et on doing that 
job. You are “doing such a good job with a few men, I do not want 
you to spoil it.” We did not give them the additional help and all 
through the war they did an outstanding job. 
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EXPANSION OF BOARD’S JURISDICTION 


Mr. Sreminski. May I ask whether we have other mine safety 
boards of review, or is this unique in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Sreiw te. It is unique in the Federal Government as far as my 
know ledge goes. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Do you foresee, Dean, the copper-mining interests 
and other mining interests, as they get deeper and deeper in the 
ground, needing such a board as this so that we will eventually come, 
perhaps, to a Federal Mine Safety Board of Review? 

Mr. Sreipxe. I am only speaking my personal point of view, but I 
happen to know the metal industry pretty well and it is inevitably 
coming to it some day. 

Mr. Steminsxi. Do you think this committee should really get 
ahead of the parade and have a bill in the hopper or a resolution put- 
ting the industry on notice and the people on notice it is going to be 
passed ? 

Mr. Sremwte. I think you ought to give it careful study. 

Mr. Steminski. When the floods came in California we acted when 
they sent out a call for help. I wonder for once if we cannot be pre- 
ventive in our safety measures here and avoid this despair in other 
fields that we have seen in the mines in your field. I just wanted to 
get your views on that. 

Mr. Fenton. It would have to be an organic act. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Is there anything further, gentlemen? Is there 
anything further on that side of the t: able ? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 





Turespay, J ANUARY 24, 1956. 
FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

JOHN SHANKLIN, STAFF ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

IRA J. MASON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST 
SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OF- 
FICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. National forest protection and management: | | 
(a) Resource protection and use_- ‘ $30, 002, 086 $35, 937,750 | $39, 823, 000 





(6) Resource development - -. . 1, 246, 626 1, 845, 000 | 1, 845, 000 
ca 7 | 
Total, national forest protection and manage- | | 
ment. ae 31, 248,712 | 37, 782,750 | 41, 668, 000 
2. Fighting forest fires. .....-.- “i 6, 000, 000 | 5, 250, 000 | 5, 250, 000 
3. Control of forest pests: | 
(a) White pine blister rust control a 2, 553, 491 2, 734, 000 2, 734, 000 
(6) Forest pest control. - - 4, 498, 660 3, 537, 500 | 2, 386, 000 
Total, control of forest pests_- 7, 052, 151 | 6, 271, 500 | 5, 120, 000 
4. Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management research 3, 656 4, 529, 816 4, 529, 816 
(b) Forest protection research _. <r 1, 275, 776 | 1, 388, 222 | 1, 516, 222 
(c) Forest products research. 1, 255, 961 1, 303, 301 1, 621, 301 
(d) Forest resources research - - --- 976, 719 1, 015, 961 1, 232, 661 
Total, forest research .................- 7, 164, 714 8, 237, 300 8, 900, 000 
: Total obligations ----- as 51, 465,577 | 57, 541, 550 60, 938, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts ---..--.-.--- 192, 439 | 9, 950 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available - --- i 312, 175 |j...- | 
Appropriation (adjusted) - ---- — 51,970,191 | 55,088,000 | 60, 938, 000 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - } 2, 463, 500 








Obligations by 


Object classification 


FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 


Number of employees at end of year . 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade. ._. 


Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions __ 


Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Payment above basic rates 


Other payments for personal services 


Total personal services 
02 Travel - 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction.. 
07 Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies 


08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _. 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 


15 Taxes and assessments_. 
Contingency funds 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total, Forest Service __.--- 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions.........__- 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


Average grade......--....- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 


Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
ees : 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services 


08 Supplies and materials____-—.--- 


09 Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal_- 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total, Department of the Interior- 


Total obligations. 





objects 


j 
| 1955 actual 


$4, 707 
GS-6.6 


| 1, 275, 





1, 609, 537 


542, 602 | 


483, 140 


2 


2, 640, 716 


961, 855 | 


4, 493, 751 


bo 


| 7, 891 


17, 140 | 


212, 560 


51, 557, 845 
561, 077 


$3, 739 


| $27, 320, 200 | 
7, 504, 687 | 
103, 370 | 
458 | 
1, 506, 499 

' 


37, 710, 214 | 


| 499, 576 | 
210, 813 


, 001, 084 | 
166, 966 | 


| 1956 estimate 


6, 718 
3, 284 
9, 106 
12, 500 


$30, 258, 597 


8, 881, 249 

134, 283 
1, 104, 595 
1, 692, 750 


42, 071, 474 | 


1, 750, 000 


500, 000 | 


500, 000 
450, 000 


265, 000 


544, 751 


nN = bo 


57, 662, 601 


592, 051 


1 





000, 000 | 
437, 376 
500, 000 | 
200, 000 | 

9, 000 
20, 000 
225, 000 
1, 190, 000 





1957 estimate 


$31, 800, 204 


9, 101, 334 


1, 106, 208 
892, 750 
42, 900, 496 
1, 822, 735 
550, 000 
452. 000 
439, 500 
266, 000 
, 454, 215 
900, 000 
, 239, 705 
, 495, 500 
900, 000 
9, 000 
20, 000 
224, 900 
3, 501, 000 
61, 175, 051 
692, 051 


to 


o- 





— - < | ——_—__—__— ef - 
} 50, 996, 768 57, 070, 550 60, 583, 000 
‘= ——_—— — —_ —— j= ————— 
oowel 6 | 6 1 
.| 78 | 85 59 
enue 83 90 64 
| 244 | 232 187 
| prot teee oar : 
secu $4, 619 | $5, 040 | $5, 494 
een GS-7.0 GS-7.3 GS-8.0 
z — — = SSS. OEE == 
monet $22, 764 | $24, 427 $24, 781 
oan 286, 263 | 302, 304 215, 343 
: | 106 ee naeok 
25, 157 23, 260 23, 260 
; | 334, 290 350, 107 263, 384 
sionl 4,017 5, 355 2, 600 
on 1, 485 1, 460 575 
920 820 


3 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


<ael 23, 793 





_| 492, 602 | 


168, 809 | 





13, 593 
53, 097 
55, 401 
5, 756 
50 
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5, 261 
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57, 541, 550 | 


491, 000 
20, 000 


471, 000 





11, 533 
53, 360 
32, 648 
6, 061 
50 

3, 969 


375, 000 
20, 000 


355, 000 


60, 938, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


Note.—The following schedule includes balances and expenditures for ‘‘Control of forest pests, Agr 
oulture.”’ 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation nt pA . ‘ $51, 201, 200 $55, 088, 000 $60, 938, 000 
Transferred from 
“Agricultural adjustment programs, Commodity Stabil- 


ization Service’’ (69 Stat. 240) 108, 991 
“Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension Service’ (69 
Stat. 240) Sa 170, 000 
“Forest roads and trails, Forest Service’’ (58 Stat. 741 400, 000 
Adjusted appropriation ‘ 51, 970, 191 55, O88, COO 60, 938, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 2, 463, 500 
Obligated balance brought forward _ - 5, 717, 286 7, 670, 341 7, R21, 841 
Increase in prior year obligations 44, 500 
Total budget authorizations available 57, 731, 977 65, 221, 841 | 68, 750, S41 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES } 
| 
Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 44, 055, 677 17, 460, 000 2, 500, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation | 2, 340, 000 123, 50K 
Out of prior authorizations 5. 685, O78 7, 600, 000 7, 676, 500 
Total expenditures 40, 740, 755 57, 400, 000 60, 300, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 312, 175 
Other &. 70¢ 
Obligated balance carried forward 7, 670, 341 7, 821, 841 8, 450, 841 
Total expenditures and balances 57, 731, 977 65, 221, 841 68, 759, 841 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning the Forest Service 
Also with us is Mr. Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Peterson, do you have a statement to make ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

We are glad to present for your consideration our budget proposa!: 
for the Forest. Service, in the Department of Agriculture, for the 
liscal year 1957. These estimates cover a wide scope of activity relat 
ing toa basic responsibility for promoting the conservation and intel 
ligent use of the nation’s forest and related watershed lands. 

The estimates provide increases for (1) protection and management 
of the national forests and (2) forest research. The need for addi 
tional funds results from increasing use of the national forests and 
the greater need for increasing the production and utilization of our 
renewable resources of timber, range, and water. 


INCREASED USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


The use of the national forests is increasing each year. Some of 
these uses, particularly recreational use, timber harvesting, and special] 
uses (including mining claims) are growing very rapidly. This in 
crease in use is good for it denotes that a greater contribution is being 
made by our national forests toward fulfilling the needs and wants 
of our citizens. 

This increased use, however, results in many problems in the protec- 
tion and administration of the national forests. This involves not 
only direct increases in the job load to be handled, such as the volume 
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of timber now being cut, but it involves the complexity of resolving 
conflicts in the multiple-use program. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAMS IN THE FIELD 


During the past year I have spent considerable time reviewing the 
programs of Forest Service. While I was generally familiar with this 
work from past personal experience, I felt that a field review of the 
increasing problem out on the ground was desirable. In company 
with Assistant Chief Ed Cliff, I spent over a month last summer out 
on the national forests. I feel therefore that I can speak with greater 
assurance on the increasing number and complexity of problems 
facing the field administrators in the Forest Service, and of the im- 
portance which attaches to policy formulation as it affects the manage- 
ment of the vast resources contained within the national forests. 

On my field trip, activities were reviewed primarily in the northern 
Rocky Mountain, Pacific Northwest, and Alaska areas. I had the op- 
portunity to review most phases of field work, but with a special in- 
terest in (1) major insect control projects and the timber salvage job 
related to these projects, (2) the timber sale program and the funda- 
mental corollary thereto of timber access road construction, and (3) 
the problem of housing employees—which urgently needs corrective 
action. This trip was not only an inspiration to me personally but 
illustrated conclusively the need for providing additional help to the 
folks at the field level in order to further the important work now be- 
ing carried on. During the course of our testimony, on various items 
in the budget, I may wish to give you specific examples of problems 
being encountered in the field and how these relate to the increases be- 
ing requested in the appropriation estimates. At this point, I wish 
merely to summarize briefly the major adjustments proposed in the 
estimates before you. 





RECOMMENDED INCREASES 


Several increases are recommended for the protection and manage- 
ment of the national forests. These cover additional funds for: 

(1) Timber sale administration in order to provide for an increase 
in the annual national forest timber cut to a total of 7.75 billion board- 
feet with indicated receipts of $108,500,000. 

(2) Accelerating timber inventories and management planning to 
insure a sound basis for establishing annual allowable timber cutting 
goals which we will strive to attain. 

(3) Greater attention to the management and development of our 
range resources. 

(4) Continuation of our efforts to improve the sanitation and care 
of public recreation areas on which public use continues to increase 
each year. 

(5) Determination of surface rights on mining claims as authorized 
by the act of July 23, 1955 (Public Law 167). 

(6) Accelerating the level of maintaining the physical plant on 
which all national forest activities depend. “This involves improve- 
ments such as fire lookouts, telephone lines, barracks, dwellings, utility 
buildings, et cetera. 

(7) To provide housing for employees in areas where family hous- 
ing either is highly unsatisfactory or unavailable. 
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Increases in forest research are recommended for : 

(1) Expanding and intensifying research on major pests and dis 
ease problems of forest trees. 

(2) E xp inding research at the Forest Products Laboratory, includ 
ing provision of needed basic facts to extend use of woods and mill 
residues. 

(3) Accelerating the forest survey to provide more up-to-date and 
adequate information on timber resources. 

(4) Developing more efficient marketing methods, improved pro 
cedures for supplying timber owners and operators with market and 
price information, and new outlets for low-grade or surplus timber. 

(5) Developing methods for establishing and maintaining timber 
stands on surplus crop lands. 

These research increases are correlated closely with the overall 
agricultural research program of the Department, and are designed 
to further implement those activities which produce knowledge to be 
applied to the resources with which we are here concerned so that 
they can make the maximum possible continuous contribution to our 
national economy. 


RECOMMENDED DECREASES 


The proposed increases total $5,000,115, but are partially offset by 
proposed decreases of $1,351,529. 

Control of forest pests: A decrease in control of forest pests is 
recommended due to anticipated completion of the major phases of 
some control ervar 

Within this net adjustment, however, we are proposing a transfer 
of $210,000 from the control project to the detection and appraisal 
survey project. Insects and i are the major cause of loss to 
the forest resources of the Nation. The prompt detection and sup- 
pression of incipient outbre: ks is a key to the prevention of excessive 
pest-caused losses. The proposed tr ansfer of funds will strengthen 
the detection and appraisal of forest pests and should help to reduce 
the amount of future losses. 

Land Acquisition: We recommend the elimination of appropria- 
tions for land acquisition on the national forests which totaled $200,- 
000 in fiscal year 1956. This is in line with the policy of discontinu- 
ing further additions to real property holdings of the Federal 
Government. It is hoped to achieve some of the most urgent consoli- 
dations of some national forest holdings by land-for-land exchange. 
The only exception to this policy relates to the Superior National 
Forest in Minnesota where there are some available balances for 
purchase within prescribed wilderness area 

In total, the estimates before you call for a <i increase of $3,648,586 
for Forest Service activities in fiscal year 1957. We want to assure 
you that the urgent needs of the Forest Service have been given the 
utmost consideration in formulating the 1957 budget estimates. We 
feel this is evidenced by the increases which are reflected in the ap- 
propriations for protection and management of the national forests 
and forest research. At the same time we feel these estimates repre- 
sent minimum requirements and are urgently needed for proper ad- 
ministration of these programs. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you such informa- 
tion as you may wish on the estimates. They will be glad to answer 
your questions on program details. 

71815—b6——36 
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Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement / 

Mr. Pererson. That does, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. Thank you. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. McArdle? 

Mr. McArpte. No, Mr. Chairman, but I think the committee might 
like to know that we have a new member of our staff before you 
today, Mr. Hendee, who has replaced Mr. Loveridge as assistant chief 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McArpte. The man on whom we usually depend to discuss 
forestry research, Assistant Chief Harper, is in the hospital with 
a serious operation, so I shall attempt to carry that part of our budget 
examination. 

SumMaAry JustTiFicaTion Data 


Mr. Kirwan. I think you are asking for an increase of $3,846,450 
including the anticip: ited budget amendment of $450,000 for research. 
We will insert pages 6, 7, 8, and 9 into the record showing the pro- 
grams financed under ihe “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service 


National | 
forest pro- Fighting Control of oe 
tection forest forest ’ a “ Total 
and man- fires pests Pees 
agement | 
} 
Appropriation Act, 1955 $35, 511,500 $5, 250,000 | $6, 272, 500 | $7, 754. 000 | $54, 788, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956 300, 000 300, 000 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for Pay Act 
costs 1, 978, 500 30, 000 455,000 | 2, 463, 500 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates 
to “‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
Secretary of Agriculture’”’ : —7, 250 —1, 000 —1, 700 | —9, 950 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates 
from ‘‘Control of forest pests’’ to ‘‘ Forest | 
research”’ ? —30, 000 +30, 000 
Base for 1957 37, 782, 750 5, 252, 000 6, 271, 500 8, 237,300 | 57, 541, 550 
Budget estimate, 1957 41, 668, 000 5, 250, 000 5, 120,000 | 9,350,000 | 61, 388, 000 
} . i idl noun dtc 
Increase or decrease, 1957. +3, 885, 250 —1, 151, 500 |+1, 112, 700 +-3, 846, 450 
1For personnel investigations. 
2¥For studies of factors influencing rust behavior on ribes and pines. 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1957 
National forest protection and management: 
To provide for an increase in the annual national forest timber 
cut to a total of 7.75 billion board-feet, and to accelerate 
timber inventories and management planning ____________ +$1, 600, 000 
To accelerate range resource management, development, and 
SOIREE, cineca oes a es Raed ghia Sesion ere ite uate ia aa ae +100, 000 
For sanitation, care, cleanup, maintenance, and rehabilitation 
OE RAD \ CORMIER se 5 cette oh cre ade dene. a +470, 000 
For determination of surface rights on mining claims________ +250, 000 
To accelerate the level of maintaining improvements on the na- 
ERUIDED PRN 2 ee eater a ge Se +465, 250 
An increase to provide housing for employ ees in areas . where 
family housing is either highly unsatisfactory or unavyail- 
ND i gala ia asian inact asec an alia a ai ca a eh +1, 000, 000 
PUN ONNIN oa  ece ee AL Tee ES SS pit rr 885, 250 
Control of forest pests: Dec rease due to anticipated completion of 
major phases of some control projects_____-___ Se ere sere —1, 151, 500 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1957—Continued 


Forest Research : 
To develop methods for establishing timber stands on surplus 





CIT Tia en erin Soieenas ae $100, 000 
at i To expand research on major pests of forest trees ahnaeie 0 +75, 000 
4 To intensify research on a number of serious forest disease 
pu 3 problems ..........- REE ER oer eons +103, 000 
Tr. % To expand research in wood ‘utilization at the Forest Products 
% ROGET wut Bw etd i la al +. 468, 000 
Ss 3 To accelerate the forest survey to prov ide more up-to- date and 
h ; adequate information on timber resources___- L160, 700 
' 5 To provide economic guides and procedures for timber grow ing 
et : on lands, diverted from surplus crops___---~~- . +50, 000 


To develop more efficient marketing methods, improved pro 
cedures for supplying timber owners and operators with 
market and price information, and new outlets for low- 


<() ; grade or surplus timber_______--~-~- eee nes +156, 000 
) 
h. 7 Subtotal__- ees ous +1, 112, 700 
O- ° 
t Proje ct statement 
€ . -_ 1956 (esti- Increa Yr 19 
i -rojec 955 
§ Project 19 mated dare 
1. National forest protection and management: 
(a) Resource protection and use: 
(1) Timber resource management $6, 447, 677 | $8, 207, 700 +-$1, 600, 000 $9. 807. 700 
(2) Range resource management 932, 139 1, 010, 400 + 100, 000 1. 110. 400 
(3) Wildlife resource management 2h), 415 230, 000 | 230, OOK 
(4) Soil and water management 161, 057 350, 000 350, OOK 
(5) Sanitation and care of public 
000 campgrounds | 942,359 | 1,724, 500 +470, 000 2, 194, 500 
000 (6) Management of other land uses 1, 166,884 | 1,340, 500 + 250, 000 1, 5 
(7) Maintenance of improvements 3, 002, 818 3, 314, 650 +465, 250 3. 779. 900 
5(\() (8) Forest fire protection 7, 910, 431 | 10,000, 000 10, 000. 000 
, (9) Construction of improvements | 234, 961 275, OOO +1, 000, 000 1, 275, 000 
(10) Forest rangers, forest supervisors, 
950 and other multiple-activity em- | | 
= ployees ‘aa 8, 013, 127 8, 500, 000 8. 500, 000 
(11) Management of land utilization 
projects 890, 218 | 985, 000 18.5, 000 
55() Subtotal, resource protection | 
000 and use 30, 002, 086 | 35, 937, 750 3 3.885.250 | 39, 823. 000 
450 6) Resource development | 
: (1) Reforestation | 748,809 | 1, 130,000 1. 130.000 
(2) Range revegetation | 497, 817 715, 000 715, 000 
| 
Subtotal, resource development___| 1, 246, 626 1, 845, 000 1, 845, 000 
Total, national forest protection | 
and management 31, 248, 712 | 37, 782, 750 | +3, 885,250 | 41, 668, 000 
| 
2. Fighting forest fires 6, 000,000 | 5, 250, 000 f, 250. 000 
Control of forest pests: 
(a) White pine blister rust control: | 
; (1) Leadership, coordination, and tech- 
MM) nical direction 597, 303 620, 000 620, 000 
2) Control work on national forests 1, 442, 185 1, 434, 000 1, 454, 000 
0 (3) Control work on Interior lands 353, 761 | 355, OOO | 355, 000 
(4) Control work on State and private 
lands > 160, 242 325, 000 25. 000 
on I ] I bl 
Subtotal, white pine plister 
YO) rust control 2,555,491 | 2, 734,000 2, 734, 000 
rm) Forest pest control: 
1) Detection and appraisal surveys 421, 688 425, 000 +210. 000 635. 000 
I 2) Control of forest pests 4,076, 972 3, 112, 500 1, 361, 500 1, 751, 000 
i 
00 f Subtotil, forest pest control 4, 498, 660 3, 5387, 500 -1, 151, 500 2. 386, 000 
= Potal, control of forest pests 7,052,151 | 6,271,500 | —1,151,500 | 5, 120, 600 
a) 
00 
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Project statement—Continued 





Project 1955 1956 (esti- | Increase or | 1957 (esti- 
oe: =e mated) decrease mated) 
cies an - —————— — — ee 
4. Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management research $3, 656, 258 | $4, 529, 816 +$100,000 | $4, 629, 816 
()) Forest protection research | 
(1) Forest fire control investigations 187, 963 225, 562 |___-. | 225, 562 
(2) Forest insect investications 631, 831 | 658, 999 | +75, 000 733, 999 
(3) Forest disease investigations | 455, 982 | 503, 661 +103, 000 606, 661 
Subtotal, forest protection §re- 
search ; ‘ ‘ 1, 275,776 | 1,388, 222 +178, 000 1, 566, 222 
(c) Forest products research: | 
(1) Forest Products Laboratory 1,070,416 | 1,116,828 | +468, 000 1, 584, 828 
(2) Forest utilization service 185, 545 | 186, 473 | 186, 473 
Subtotal, forest products re- 
search 1, 255, 961 1, 303, 301 +468, 000 1, 771, 301 
(d) Forest resources research | 
(1) Forest survey | 830, 758 | 863, 674 | +-160, 700 1, 024, 374 
(2) Economic investigations 145, 961 152, 287 | +206, 000 | 358, 287 
Subtotal, forest resources re- | 
search__..__- 976,719 | 1,015, 961 +366, 700 1, 382, 661 
Total, forest research._--- 7,164,714 | 8, 237,300 | +1,112,700 9, 350, 000 
Total, salaries and expenses 51, 465, 577 | 57, 541, 550 +3, 846, 450 61, 388, 000 
Unobligated balance | 312, 175 | 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94) -- [708, 295) | [2, 758, 705] [+207, 000]| [2, 965, 705] 
Total available or estimate 51,777, 752 | 57,541,550 | +3, 846,450 | 61, 388, 000 
Transferred from | 
‘* Agricultural adjustment programs, Commodity 
Stabilization Service’’ —108, 991 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension 
Service’’_ _- —170, 000 |_- 
“Forest roads and trails, Forest Service’’_ —400, 000 | 
Transfer in 1956 estimates from and to other appro- | 
priations aE EP Aniene = eens 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, | | 
Office of the Secretary, Agriculture’’ : +9, 520 | +9, 950 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases |—2, 463, 500 
Total appropriation or estimate_ bitekbeas | 51, 291, 200 | 55, 088, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. There are four programs under salaries and expenses. 
NaTIONAL Forest PRorecrion AND MANAGEMENT 


We will take them up one at a time. The first is national forest 
protection and management. 

Mr. McArpte. I will ask Assistant Chief Cliff to take that up, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Substantial increases have been allowed in each of 
the last several years for increasing timber cutting. 

When do you expect this trend to level off ? 

Did you want to make a statement ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Curr. I shall first discuss all the increases under “Protection 
and management of the national forests.” 
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INCREASE IN RECEIPTS 


The national forests business has been expanding very rapidly. In 
the fiscal year 1954 the revenue from the national forests amounted to 
368,992,686. In 1955 it was $81,139,290. In fiscal year 1956 we expect 
that our business will amount to $108 million. 

Mr. McArpize. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. McArpiz. When Mr. Cliff says “our business,” he means to 
say those will be the receipts. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say $108 million. Your receipts will be more 
than your request in your budget 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have $96 million in the request here; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir, but that total includes considerably more 
than is asked for national forests only. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, but I am saying now you are making a request 
here of $96 million ? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And he said there were $108 million in receipts from 
the sale of timber. 

Mr. Curr. From all of the revenue-producing activities of the na- 
tional forests. I have given these figures as an indication of the 
increase in our business as measured by receipts, but there has been 
similar expansion in the nonrevenue producing activities, such as 
recreation, mineral activities on the national forests, and other things 
that do not result in revenue. Nevertheless, they are very important. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT BUSINESS 


Our timber management business has been especially vigorous and 
growing rapidly. The budget provides an increase of $1,600,000 to 
finance an increase in the annual cut up to 7.75 billion board feet and 
to accelerate timber inventories and management planning. 

[ would like to direct your attention to the chart which illustrates 
this rapid increase. In the fiscal year 1950 our cut was about 314 
billion board feet and the receipts therefrom were $30 million. In 
the fiscal year 1955 our receipts had increased to $75 million and the 
cut to 6.3 billion board feet. Our goal for this fiscal year, 1956, is 
7.25 billion board feet and we expect to get a revenue of $108 million 
from that. Ultimately, as we get our management planning and in- 
ventories modernized, we anticipate that the annual cut might increase 
to over 9 billion board feet and will produce a revenue estimated at 
about $129 million per year. We still have room for expansion and 
that expansion is bound to continue because the demand for timber on 
the national forests is growing heavier all the time. 


DEMAND FOR NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 


Out on the west coast the private timber that is available for sale 
is getting scarce. Some mills are closing down or curtailing produc- 
tion because of lack of timber supplies. Some operators are seeking 
new places to establish their mills in new areas and there is a great 
deal of pressure for increasing the cut on the national forests to the 
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maximum allowable under sust: — yield principles. The demand 
this year has been especially great 

During the first half of the fise “al year we have cut 41% billion board 
feet of timber. We had a series of disastrous fires in California and 
Oregon which created a salvage program and we have paid special 
attention to marketing the timber killed by the fires. As a result of 
this and special efforts to meet other pressing demand situations we 
are actually ahead of our proposed schedule of timber h: arvesting and 
expenditures under the present. year’s appropriation. Therefore, we 
have submitted a supplemental request for a hi: uf million dollars to 
the Budget Bureau which is now being considered by them which 
would enable us to build up the cut to 7.25 billion feet this year. 

Of the increase which we are asking for fiscal year 1957, we would 
use $1,200,000 for timber-sale administration and preparation of sales, 
which would enable us in the next fiscal year to cut 7.75 billion board 
feet. 

NEED FOR MODERN INVENTORIES AND PLANS 

We expect to use $400,000 of the increase for inventories and plans. 
This is a very important phase of our program. Many of our inven- 
tories are outdated. They were made a number of years ago and 
since they were made there have been very significant changes in meth- 
ods of the har vesting of timber and roadbuilding and log transporta- 
tion practices. It is now possible to harvest timber in areas which a 
few years ago appeared to be inoperable. Species of timber which were 
then not in demand and not salable are now becoming salable. There- 
fore, it is quite necessary to reinventory the resources which we are 
trving to manage so we can take into consideration all of those fac- 
tors. including improved utilization by the industry. 

With the increase for which we are asking we will be very near to 
the presently estimated allowable cut on most of the developed work- 
ing circles, and to go beyond that means that we should have modern 
inventories and plans. 

We have been doing this work as fast as we can. This year we 
budgeted $800,000 for inventories, an increase of $500,000 over last 
year. Where we have completed inventories almost invariably it 
results in increasing the allowable cut. 

It is quite important in face of the present demand and the timber- 
supply situation that we know more definitely where we are headed 
on this program. It would be too bad, TI think, if we allowed parts of 
the industry to pass out of the picture because of lack of supply and 
then find out 5 or 10 years hence that we could have sustained it at a 
higher level had we known exactly how much timber we could have 
put on the market. 

If the proposed increase is appropriated, we will budget a total of 
$1,200.000 for timber-management planning in fiscal year 1957, which 
should enable us to complete the reinventory job in about 6 years. At 
our present level of financing it will take around 8 or 10 vears to 
complete it on all working circles. 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


One of the problems that must be solved if we are to continue to 
make progress in our timber-management program is to provide ade- 
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quate housing for field personnel in remote areas where private ren 
tals are not available. 

The budget provides an increase of $1 million for this purpose. As 
we have opened up new areas with access roads and have expanded 
our timber business we have had to put on additional personnel and 
we have extended our operations into remote areas which heretofore 
were undeveloped. 

We have been hiring over 100 new foresters each year. It has been 
very difficult to provide adequate housing for this increased number 
of personnel. Most of these men are young married men with 

families and they will not remain on the job long unless they have 
suitable living quarters. They can get jobs outside in industry where 
living ¢ -onditions are better than we have been able to offer them. 

In our work they are subject to transfer periodically, and it is 
difficulty or impossible for them to get housing of their own. 

We have improvised as much as we can by converting barns into 
residences. We have made apartments in warehouses. We have 
used trailers. Some of our men are living in the summertime in tents. 
We have cobbled up some old barracks and converted them into family 
quarters. We have gone about as far as we can in that direction. 

[ have some photographs here which are typical of the improvised 
temporary family-type dwellings which we are asking our people to 
live in out in the woods, which you might like to look at. I do not 
want to imply that all of our men are living in these kinds of quarters, 
but a good many of them are. 

[ have a chart on the frame here which shows our housing program 
in relation to the increased timber cut and the increase in personnel. 
In 1953 we increased our professional personne] by 5 percent over 
what it was in 1952 and our new dwellings only by one-half of 1 
percent. Our timber business increased 21 percent. In 1954 we in- 
creased dwellings by 1.4 percent, our personnel by 9 percent, and our 
timber business went up 26 percent over the 1952 level. 

In 1955 the dwelling construction was 2 percent above the 1952 
level, the personnel 14 percent above the 1952 level, and the timber 
business was 49 percent above the 1952 level. 

If we are going to continue to make progress on this timber busi 
ness we have to move forward on four fronts: One is the timber 
inventories and management plans which I discussed; (2) personnel 
for sales administration: (3) we have to continue our access-road 
program: and (4) we have to have adequate housing for the em 
ployees that carry on these programs. These things are all inter 
related and the lack of funds for one has an adverse impact on the 
whole program. 


SURVEY OF HOUSING NEEDS 


We have made a survey of our housing needs for timber-sale per- 
sonnel which shows that in the Northwest alone we need a minimum 
of 252 new dwellings, and in the Nation as a whole we need a total of 
773 more dwellings. To construct those dwellings will cost a total 
of $13,700,000, which we would hope to accomplish over a period of 
for 5 years. The types of dwellings that we are trying to build for 
our people are illustrated by this photogr aph. They are 2- and 3- bed- 
room homes of modest design, the kind which professional employees 
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would be proud and willing to live in out in forest settings. We are 
not building these where it is at all possible to get rental housing. It 
is one of the most urgent and important needs we are faced with. 


RANGE-RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The budget provides for an increase of $100,000 to accelerate present 
range-resource management, development, and protection. We have 
reached the point in our range-management program where we need 
more precise information on the condition of soil and forage resources 
and on the trend of the condition of the forage resources (whether it 
is going up or down) in order to do a better job in planning the man- 
agement and improvement of the ranges and to eliminate and minimize 
conflicts which are developing as the use of our national forests in- 
creases. These ranges cover about 71 million acres. They are used 
by 22.500 stockmen. They are located on important watersheds prin- 
cipally on the western forests. We are now engaged in a program 
of reinventorying and analyzing the condition of these allotments— 
there are 8,683 separate range allotments—in order to try to build 
better plans for development, improvement, and proper use of these 
ranges. We are doing it in cooperation with the livestock permittees 
and we really feel that it is an essential step in our job. The $100,000 
increase will be used to hire professional personnel to help make these 
analyses and develop the plans and to put them into effect. 

We have adequate plans and inventories on about 1,300 allotments 
and there are about 6,500 where the work is needed. We expect that 
it will take about 10 years to do the job. We will do the most urgent 
ones first, where the problems are the most pressing. The $100,000 
would give us a good big boost forward in this direction. 

A part of the increase will be used in the most critical areas to 
eradicate noxious farm weeds that are a constant source of reinfesta- 
tion to cultivated lands. It is planned to cooperate in an active State- 
county program in controlling weeds on the national forests that are 
within local programed areas. 


OTHER INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1957 


Mr. Kirwan. If you have any more of that you may incorporate it 
in the record. We have been 20 minutes on this now. 

Mr. Cuirr. All right. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


INCREASES FOR NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 
SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


The estimates provide an increase of $470,000 for sanitation, care, cleanup, 
maintenance, rehabilitation, and construction at public campgrounds. 

Need for increase.—Recreation use on the national forests reached 40 million 
visits in 1954, an all-time high and 121 percent above 1946. The annual increase 
in use has averaged 1014 percent per year for the last 3 years and there is every 
indication that this rate of growth will continue. 

Funds available for sanitation, care, cleanup, maintenance, and rehabilitation 
of public-use areas on the national forests have not kept pace with the increasing 
use. This has resulted in insanitary conditions, unsatisfactory water systems 
and toilets, wornout fire grates, and increased fire hazards at many heavily used 
areas. Much needs to be done to bring these public-use areas to a standard 
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adequate to protect public health and safety and to protect the national forests 
from the fire hazards caused by 40 million visitors. 

The $700,000 increase received in fiscal year 1956 for sanitation and care of 
public-use areas was allocated to the regions and earmarked for correction of 

sanitary conditions and fire hazard reduction at heavily used recreation areas 
A part of the increase is being used for construction at areas where public use 
requires additional facilities. Many bad situations are being corrected. 

The deteriorated condition of many of the 4,700 national forest recreation areas 
together with the steadily increasing use requires that additional funds be pro 
vided to bring these areas up to satisfactory condition and to keep them satis 
factory. “ 

Public demand for forest recreation is intense and the value which our citizens 
receive from healthful outdoor recreation is incalculable. Unsafe and dangerous 
public-use areas on the national forests are undesirable from a standpoint of 
public health and safety and in addition are a source of potential tort claims 
cases. 

Efforts to solve a small part of the problem by authorizing concessioners to 
operate areas on a charge basis have been partially successful. There are some 
0 charge areas on the national forests operated by concessioners. The Forest 
Service saves some $80,000 a year in cleanup and maintenance on these areas 
Of the 4,700 improved public-use areas, only about 200 are large enough to be 
operated on a charge basis. However, at many of these the costs of operation 
and maintenance are now being substantially borne by contributions from local 
communities and any attempt to convert these to a concessioner basis would 
result in loss of contributions from these local sources. 

Local contributions from States, counties, and municipalities amounted to an 
estimated $1,250,000 in 1954. Efforts will be continued to secure increased local 
contributions but it is not anticipated that this will substantially reduce the 
overall recreation problem. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase would be used to correct insanitary 
conditions, repair recreation improvements essential to fire-hazard reduction, and 
rehabilitate other wornout facilities. A part of the increase will be used for con- 
struction at areas where public use requires additional facilities. The results 
will be greater enjoyment of national forest recreation areas by millions of peo- 
ple and reduced fire and sanitation hazards. 


DETERMINATION OF SURFACE RIGHTS ON MINING CLAIMS 


Need for increase.—The increase of $250,000 is needed to provide funds for 
carrying out the second-year portion of the activities authorized by the act of 
July 283, 1955 (Public Law 167). For fiscal year 1956, $300,000 was appropriated 
for the initial phases of this program. 

The act of July 23, 1955, gives the United States certain rights to manage and 
utilize the surface and resources of mining claims filed subsequent to its enact- 
ment and authorizes a procedure for determining surface rights on mining claims 
filed prior to its enactment. This procedure is an exacting legal procedure which 
will take time and will be costly. It is essential that operations under this pro- 
cedure be accelerated so that the United States may take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the law. 

There were some 166,000 mining claims, covering almost 4 million acres of land 
administered by the Forest Service at the heginning of 1955, and thousands of 
new claims are being located each month. The United States cannot manage the 
surface or resources on these claims, and their existence interferes with the ef- 
ficient management of the national forests and other lands by tying up mature 
timber which should be harvested, by obstructing access to bodies of Government- 
owned timber, by preventing public use and recreation, and otherwise interfering 
with normal administration of lands. The many thousands of uranium claims 
filed in recent years has greatly aggravated this situation. 

Many existing mining claims are believed to be abandoned or invalid and, if 
such is the case, the United States will acquire the rights granted by the law to 
manaze the surface and resources of such claims. This will result in many ben- 
efits to the United States and will increase the efficiency of land management. 

The law requires the following procedure for determination of surface rights 
to mining claims: 

1. The Forest Service must file a request with the Secretary of the Interior 
for publication of notice to mining claimants for determination of surface 
rights. This request must be accompanied by (a) a description of the area 
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covered, (b) an affidavit that the area has been examined in an effort to ascer- 
tain whether any persons are in actual possession or are working claims on 
such lands and the names and addresses of such persons, or an affidavit that the 
name or address could not be ascertained, and (c) a certificate of an abstractor 
or attorney setting forth the names and addresses of all persons shown by tract 
indexes to have an interest in the lands described. 

2. The Department of the Interior, at the expense of the Forest Service, will 
publish notice for 9 consecutive weeks, in a local newspaper, that determination 
of surface rights is to be made for a specified area, and 150 days will be allowed 
for filing a verified statement pertaining to claims on which the claimant desires 
to retain full surface rights. 

3. After the first notice is published the Forest Service is required to (@) per- 
sonally deliver or send copies of the notice within 15 days to persons listed in 
item 1 above and any persons who requested a notice, and (0) file with Interior 
an affidavit that copies have been delivered or mailed, as required. 

4. After the end of the 150-day notice, Interior will set a hearing for claims 
for which verified statements have been filed. Forest Service responsibility will 
be to (a) examine all claims, (0) enter into stipulations for those believed to be 
valid or for those for which the claimant is willing to stipulate that surface 
rights are waived, and (c) prepare and present evidenec on those claims 
believed to be invalid. 

This legal procedure requires exact compliance. It requires the services of 
men familiar with the area, experts in geology and mining engineering, lawyers, 
and administrators. Any flaws or omissions in the procedure will cause delays 
or costly repetition of certain phases of the proceeding. 

In addition to the proceedings outlined above, sections 1, 2, and 3 of the 
act of July 23, 1955, authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, under certain con- 
ditions, to permit disposal of common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, 
pumicite, and cinders on public lands under his jurisdiction. It is expected that 
revenues received from the disposal of these materials will exceed expenditures. 

This new authority will result in an appreciable additional volume of work 
which will have its greatest impact beginning with fiscal year 1957. 

Plan of work.—The program of work for 1956 includes the preparation of in- 
structions and procedures under the new law, recruitment and training of tech- 
nicians to carry out the purposes of the act, and the processing of a minimum of 
8S areas covering about 630,000 acres involving some 8,000 mining claims. This 
represents about one-third of the volume of work contemplated annually for 8 to 
10 years beginning with 1958. The $250,000 estimate conservatively represents 
the minimum necessary to carrying out the second-year phase of the program. 
The 1956 operation is designed to test the adequacy of procedures and instructions 
to be developed for this important job. In 1957, it is planned that the determina- 
tion of surface rights will be undertaken on 16 additional areas involving an 
estimated 15,000 to 16,000 claims. The actual number of claims which will be 
processed in 1957 cannot be determined accurately until test cases, started in 
1956, have been completed. 


MAINTENANCE OF IMPROVEMENTS 


The estimates provide an increase of $465,250 to accelerate the level of main- 
taining improvements on the national forests. 

Need for increase.—It is essential to keep in reasonable repair the physical 
plant on which all national forest activities depend. This plant involves some 
1,800 fire lookouts, 689 offices, 4,800 cabins, barracks, and dwellings, 3,900 water 
and sanitary systems, 6,700 utility buildings for storage of supplies and equip- 
ment, 33,500 miles of telephone lines, 7,200 radios, 33,000 miles of fence, 16,000 
range water developments, recreational improvements at some 4,700 improved 
campground areas, and other miscellaneous structural improvements. These 
improvements are dispersed over an area of 181 million acres. They are an 
integral and essential part of the management and protection of this large land 
area involving forest fire protection, timber harvesting, cattle grazing, watershed 
protection, recreation use, and other integrated activities on the national forests. 

A large portion of this plant was constructed during the 1930’s under the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program. Since the end of this program in about 
1941, funds for maintenance have not kept pace with the cost of maintaining the 
plant. For many years maintenance funds have been about 60 percent of needs. 
This has resulted in building up a backlog of deferred maintenance. It has 
accelerated deterioration of improvements, which in turn results in increased 
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maintenance costs. In order to effectively carry on the programs, protect the 
Government’s investment in this plant, and reduce future costs of replacement, 
it is considered essential to establish a sound level of maintenance. 

Within the past year a detailed analysis has been made of all Forest Service 
improvements. This involved a detailed on-the-ground study of existing improve- 
ments to— 

(1) Determine the real need for each improvement. This has resulted in 
declaring surplus or abandoning improvements which were not an essential part 
of the readily foreseeable program. For example, with increased use of radio 
communications it has been possible to plan the abandonment of about 15,000 
miles of telephone lines. Many of these abandoned lines, if retained, would 
have required costly rebuilding projects in the early future. 

(2) Classify the level of maintenance—i. e., standards—required to keep each 
class of improvement in a reasonable state of repair. This meant assigning a 
minimum dollar maintenance cost factor to each unit of improvement. For 
exumple, for a building with an investment value of about $15,000, a minimum 
annual maintenance cost of $265 was determined essential to reasonable pro 
tection of the investment. 

Plan of work.—Maintenance funds are distributed to field units on a formula 
based on the number of existing improvements and estimated unit costs of 
maintenance. At the national forest level, and sometimes at regional levels, 
relative priorities are established as to the level of maintenance for various 
classes of improvements. This means that for some classes, such as a communi 
cation network vital to fire-control activities, 100-percent maintenance must 
be provided. On this basis other classes may receive 50 percent or less mainte 
nance while on some classes maintenance is deferred until a later time. 

The following table lists the major improvements and number by classes: 


Number of | Average | Total annual 
Class of improvement units (miles Ave aee 6] cost of 

ornumber) | Ut cost maintenance 

Lookout observatories (on ground or towers) 1, 820 $106 $192, 312 

Offices (primarily ranger) 689 | 192 | 132, 288 

Cabins, barracks, and dwellings. . 4, 878 203 | 989, 148 

Water and sanitary systems (including gas power generators) 4,107 | 58 | 237, 450 

Utility buildings (storage) 6, 714 SS 589, 632 

Telephone lines. _- 33, 583 29 | 963, 799 

Radios... _. } 7,114 96 681, 354 

Fences . . , . 33, 011 17 544, 729 

Range water developments ; 16, 126 19 300, 719 
Campground improvements (tables, stoves, water and sani- 

tary systems) 6, 103 203 | 1, 235, 556 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT ON HOUSING NEEDS 


The following table with explanatory notes projects the timber sale program 
from current status through 1960 based on the current outlook. It will be noted 
that a substantial increase in the volume of timber cut, which would result in a 
significant increase in receipts, would be possible by 1960 if adequate provision 
is made for (1) timber inventories and management plans, (2) sales administra- 
tion, (3) timber access roads, and (4) housing for employees. These items are 
interrelated and lack of funds for housing adversely affects the others. Con- 
sidering the present appropriation level and that proposed in the 1957 budget 
estimates, reasonably satisfactory progress is being made in the first three items 
indicated. However, the adverse impact of submarginal housing is reflected in 
lowered employee morale, increasing difficulty in recruiting and retention of 
technical personnel and consequent impairment of operating efficiency and 
economy in all program phases. 

The proposed housing construction program is an essential facilitating adjunct 
to a large and important Government operation. The dwellings will enable the 
Forest Service to employ and hold skilled professional family men who are 
required for the specialized and diversified type of work involved. To meet the 
needs of wood-using industries on a sustained basis to the fullest extent possible 
from national forest resources, it is imperative that adequate housing be provided. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen and Mr. Fenton, there are four parts of 
this program here. We will take up the first two now. 
The first is national forest protection and management. 


REVENUE FROM TIMBER SALES 


Can you supply the committee with a table which will show whether 
or not the increases in cutting and in revenues have been proportion- 
ate to the increases in appropriations for timber resources management 
in the last 5 years? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; we will be very glad to supply that. 

(The table requested i is as follows:) 


Funds for 
| timber re- 
Source Man- 
agement 


Timber cut 
(billion Receipts 
board feet) 





4.42 $65, 406, 534 





t 5. 16 69, 888, 690 
5, 827, 007 5. 37 62, 801, 947 
6, 447, 677 6. 33 75, 043, 577 
8, 707, 700 17, 25 1 101, 800, 000 





1 Estimate. 


TIMBER INVENTORIES 


Mr. Kirwan. You say that the increase of $400,000 for inventories 
will provide $1,200,000 which will complete the job i in 6 years. How 
long has the present inventory program been in existence and what 
were your original estimates of how long it would take and what it 
would cost ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, we have been making timber inventories 
for a good many years. Most of the older ones were rather extensive 
and were not conducted in the same manner that we are now con- 
ducting them. During the past 5 years we have been working on this 
job at a level of about $300,000 a year. We now are using aerial photo- 
graphs, tying them in with good maps that are made from aerial photo- 
graphs, and the new inventories are taking into consideration the 

changes that I described in the logging economics and timber utiliza- 
Sie Most of the inventories that were made prior to World War II 
are not up to date and need to be redone. It will cost about $7 million 
to complete the job. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the method of taking the inventory 
today is more accurate and cheaper ? 

Mr. Crirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is your answer right there. It is more accurate 
and it is cheaper today than the methods used down through the 
years ? 

Mr. Currr. Yes. 

Mr. McArpte. The timber is much more valuable today so that a 
dollar spent in this direction makes sure that the Gov ernment gets 
its money’s worth. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is this not actually a continuous process, at least 
to the extent that the 6-year statement is somewhat misleading? 
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Mr. Curr. Yes. I think the methods we are now using are very 
satisfactory and that we can complete the major phases of the program 
in 6 years but some maintenance work will be required thereafter to 
keep them up to date. ' 

Mr. Kirwan. And it will be a continuing process if you are going 
to keep abreast of it / 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Instead of saying 6 years, maybe by the seventh 
year you will have a new growth of timber, but every year in my 
humble belief that you come in front of whatever committee is here 
and whoever is here you will be asking for money for inventories 

Mr. Curr. After you have an inventory completed you have to do 
a certain amount of work to * ep it up to date. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I mean. After it is completed you 
have to continue on and on. There is no such thing as stopping for 6 
more years or it is going to cost millions again. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Prrerson. We have to keep abreast of the values that are rep- 
resented in the inventory. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. Therefore, it will not be a 6-year program, 
so from here on in you are going to keep abreast. 

Mr. McArpue. I think it is important to bring that out because 
that isa businesslike way of looking at it. 


RANGE REANALYSIS AND SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. With respect to reanaylsis and surveys on range allot- 
ments, how many have been accomplished in each of the years since 
1951: how many will be accomplished with the increase of $100,000 
requested for 1957, and how many employees are in this work? How 
many employees do you have now ? 

Mr. Curr. This work is being done by the district rangers pri- 
marily, but they need some technical assistance. We have about 
500 rangers in the western regions who are spending part time on 
this job. The number of technical personnel I do not have at hand. 
but we can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

RANGE MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

The range resource management project item of $1,010,400 for the fiscal year 
1956 provides average annual employment of about 180. This includes the 
technical range personnel, in addition to rangers, mentioned above, which super 
vises, directs, and performs the overall range-management job and includes time 
devoted to reanalysis and surveys on range allotments. 

Mr. Curr. With the increase that we are asking for we expect to 
complete the job on 400 additional allotments annually. 

Mr. Kirwan. You mean you will retain it at 400 each year? 

Mr. Curr. Yes: that is correct. Up until this year we have com 
pleted the work at a satisfactory level on 1,300 allotments. We have 
been working on this reanalysis of range since 1951, so in the 5 vears 
we have completed 1,300. That is about 250 a year. 
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SANITATION AND MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress has been made in getting local help 
n your sanitation and maintenance work on public campgrounds ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The local contributions from civic organizations, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and States amount to about $1,250,000 a year. 
Most of that is contributions in kind. I mean they actually perform 
the work themselves on the ground or provide services. About 
121,000 of it has been in cash contributions. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Will the increase of $470,000 for 1957 on top of the 
nerease of $700,000 allowed in this fiscal year bring this appropri 
ation to a level where a reasonable program on sanitation and main- 
tenance can be sustained / 

Mr. Curr. It will still be short of our full needs to maintain the 
existing recreation areas. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say it will be short. Could you have gone 
through with the program this year and taken it right up to where 

it belonged had you asked and gotten more money ? 

Mr. Curr. With the increases that are allowed in the budget this 
vear for sanitation and care of recreation areas and maintenance of 
linprovements we will have a total of about $2,900,000 to put into the 
inaintenance, cleanup, repair, and rehabilitation of recreation im 
provements. Our last estimates of funds needed to do that job indi 
cated that we should be spending about $3,400,000 a year. There is 
-tilla gap between our needs and our financing. 

Mr. Prererson. The answer to your question is “No,” but if the 
Forest. Service were allowed all the money required to bring recrea 
tion facilities on the national forests to a desirable level of condition 
t could not digest a workload of that magnitude in 1 year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point. You could not do it in 1 year. 

Mr, Pererson. No. We think the proposal before you is reason- 
able and within reach of orderly and efficient accomplishment. 

Mr. Kirwan. With what you are allotted now you are able to stay 
right up? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, the allowance will permit orderly progress. 


PROGRAM UNDER PUBLIC LAW 167 


land uses, what specifically will you have to do under Public Law 167 
that you have not been doing ? 

Mr. Curr. Public Law 167 gives us a quite different job from what 
we have been doing in the past. It provides a procedure for clear 
ing up the surface rights on old mining claims which were filed on 
the national forests prior to the passage of the act. There were about 
166,000 of these claims on the national forests as of January 1 last 
year, and additional ones were filed after that. This procedure in- 
volves the examination of the areas where we are trying to clear up 
the surface-right question by men who are familiar With the area to 
determine who was in possession of the lands, and we have to make a 
search of the county records where there are tract indexes. That 
information is certified to in affidavits and passed on to the De ‘part- 
ment of the Interior with the request that they advertise that de- 
termination of surface rights is to be made for the specified areas. 


Mr. Kirwan. With respect to the increase of $250,000 for other 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any idea how many requests for deter 
mination of surface rights have been filed so far this fiscal year? 
How many do you estimate for the remainder of this year and for 
LQ57 ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The Forest Service has filed requests for 2 areas totaling 
45,000 acres and embracing about 300 claims. Six additional areas 
totaling 575,000 acres and including some 8,000 claims have been ex- 
amined and requests will be filed shortly, In fiscal year 1957, we plan 
to examine and file requests for 16 more areas embracing about 1 mil- 
lion acres and 15,000 to 16,000 claims. As to the claims that are filed 
after July 23, 1955, the Government has the right to man: ige the sur- 
face. We do not have a problem on them. The problem lies with 
the old claims that were filed prior to the passage of the Act. It is 
those claims that we have to make the examinations on and go through 
the procedure specified in the act in order to clear up the Govern- 
ment’s right to manage the surface. 

Mr. Kirwan. A number of those claims they file with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, too, do they not ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The Interior Department, of course, manages the public 
domain lands and they are subject to filing of mining claims the same 
as the national forests. 

Mr. Kirwan. Claims on both have to be filed under that law ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 


MANAGEMENT OF OTHER LAND USES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many people are involved in the management of 
other land-uses programs and what other workload is there which re- 
quires a total of $1,590,500 requested for 1957 ? 

Mr. Curr. Other land uses? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. That program involves not only this mining claim pro- 
gram we have been discussing; it involves the administration of some 
54,700 special land-use permits covering a total of 3,100,000 acres, han- 
dling of mineral leases and the reporting on and making recommenda- 
tions to the Department of the Interior on mineral lease applications 
on national forest lands. It includes our land-exchange program, and 
also the boundary surveys and mapmaking. I do not have figures 
with me on the number of people involved, but we will be glad to supply 
them for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Average 


annual 


Fiscal year: employment 
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MAINTENANCE OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. You state on page 15 that you need an increase of 
$465,250 to accelerate maintenance of improvements, including camp- 
ground areas. How do you decide what campground work will be 
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done under this program and what should be charged against the item 
“Sanitation and care of public campgrounds”? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, we have a complete inventory of the im 
provements on the national forests. They include not only camp- 
cround improvements, but all of our administrative improvements 
including offices, cabins, barracks, dwellings, telephone lines, ware 
houses, fire lookout towers, water systems, and other types of improve 
ments. Within the past year we have made an analysis of the number 
of improvements, the need for them, their age, and the state of repair. 
The maintenance money is distributed among the various field units 
on the basis of the number of existing improvements and the esti 
mated annual cost of maintenance. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you tell us what the total allotment for camp 
grounds will be? 

Mr. Curr. Total allotment for campgrounds / 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. Iam asking these questions because I heard them 
talk about coming in here with mission 66 and it seems that they 
ure going to revolutionize the recreation overnight in all the parks 
and forests. Although it is not going to start for another year, it is 
voing to be a $150 million program. That is why I am asking these 
particular questions on your campsites. 

Mr. Curr. We know the number of improvements in each of the 
1.700 developed recreation areas. We know the age of those im 
provements and we know the annual cost. We allot money to the 
forests and to the regions on the basis of the use and temper that 
with what we know about the age and the state of repair of those 
improvements. ‘These campgrounds vary from very small ones to 


quite large ones and the amount that would be allocated to each one 
would vary according to the use and the number of improvements: 
ilso their condition. 


PUBLIC USES OF NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Kirwan. Does the figure of 50 million visitors to the Govern- 
ment parks this year include the visitors in the national forests 4 

Mr. Curr. The 50 million visitors that Mr. Wirth and his group 
talked to you about are just in the national parks and national monu 
nents. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just in the national parks and national monuments. 

Mr. Curr. In the national forests we had this past year about 45 
million recreation visits. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, we had this year in the country pretty 
close to 100 million people visit these recreation areas? We had 50 
million in the parks and you had 45 million / 

Mr. Curr. Yes. Those are visits, not people. We get some repeats. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all right. They went into those areas. If you 
are on the Pennsylvania T urnpike | you would pay $1.65 for 165 miles 
of driving. If you drove over it again you would pay that tariff 
again. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 
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FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Kirwan. How are you applying the 1956 increase for fire 
protection and have you found that increased protection has lowered 
suppression costs 

Mr. Curr. It is a little early, Mr. Chairman, to tell how that ex- 
periment is working out. It has just been in effect for 6 months and 
2 of the 8 forests included in that experiment have not experienced 
a major fire season. One is the Mississippi. It has its major fire 
season in the winter and early spring. The other is the Gila in New 
Mexico which has its fire season in the spring of the year. All of 
the other six forests where we had increased protection were involved 
in the very critical fire emergency that we experienced in the West 
last fall. On four of them we were able to reduce the acreage burned 
as compared with the past 5-year average. The number of man- 
caused fires was reduced on all six of them. There was also an in- 
crease in protection manning on the 4 southern California forests 
and the man-caused fires were reduced on all 4+ as compared with the 
past 5-year average and the acreage burned was reduced on 3 of them. 
We had a very large fire on the Los Padres, one of these southern 

California forests, which increased the acreage burned there. 

The Klamath, which was one of the forests included in the increased 
protection experiment, was also involved in the big blowup of last 
fall and the experimental results were obscured by the critical emer- 
gency conditions. However, before the September emergency fire 
situation occurred, we did stop a lot of fires on the Klamath before 
the few big ones got away from us. 

Mr. Kirwin. You did a good job with the money that was allotted 
to you for the protection of forests. 


EMPLOYER HOUSING 


Is the $1 million increase requested for employee houses the begin- 
ning of a large construction program, or is it just to eliminate such 
houses as you presented here to the committee in these photographs ¢ 

Mr. Cuirr. As we visualize it, we will need about 773 houses to meet 
the needs for timber management people when we get up to our full 
allowable cut on the national forests. It will cost $13, 700,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. That house that you showed us a few minutes ago in 
the picture on the stand there is going to be the standard of your 
housing construction; is that it? 

Mr. Curr. That is about the quality and type of house which we are 
trying to build. 

Mr. Kirwan. And it is just going to be for the ones that need it ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not going to take those that are in good 
shape and start out on a big program ? 

Mr. Curr. That is r ight. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you will build 65 houses for $1 million. 
This is $15,400 per house. How large will they be and will they be 
built by contract ? , 

Mr. Curr. They will be 2- and 3-bedroom modern houses; and we 
do build most of them by contract. However, in some cases we build 
by force account. 
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Mr. Magnuson. Under forest protection and management only, 
how did you make out with the Budget Bureau‘ Are these your 
original requests, or did you request more ! 

Mr. Pererson. These were the original requests to the Budget Bu 
reau, Congressman. As a matter of fact, $1 million for housing 
represents an increase over the original figures that the Budget Bureau 
originally approved. The Budget Bureau acquiesced in our repre 
sentation that we needed $1 million extra over and above their first 
consideration. 

Mr. Macnvson. This represents quite a departure from the Budget 
Bureau’s attitude last year, does it not 

Mr. Pererson. I was not here at the time the budget was before the 
Budget Bureau last year and I cannot speak from my personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. Maenuson. How about Mr. Cliff? 

Mr. Curr. I think the record that was developed here last year 
will show that, Mr. Chairman. It will show what was requested and 
what was approved by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is it not true that the Budget Bureau cut 
requests quite ve arply last year? 

Mr. Curr. I do not recall in detail. I think we would have to con 
sult the record on that. 

Mr. Maanuson. Congress increased the item under “Protection and 
management” by $5.25 million. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, ‘th: at is correct. 

Mr. Magnuson. Congress did not just do that out of thin air. It 
was based in part on the information which we obtained as to the 
Forest Service requests to the Budget Bureau and the cuts which 
the Budget Bureau had made; is that not right ? 

Mr. Curr. As I recall, Mr. Magnuson, that is the information that 
was filed in the record. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Magnuson, the chairman pointed out something 
that I think bears emphasis. 

Part of the discussion that we have had here dealt with spending 
money in order to increase the returns to the Treasury through the 
sale of timber and otherwise, and we have been talking about putting 
that work in a good businesslike condition, but one of our great diffi 
culties has been to get young technical men. These are not high paid 
men who are working on these timber sales. They are married these 
days to city-bred gir Is, and we have had to ask these people to live in 
tar-paper shacks, in nares and in other circumstances that are just 
not good, and we have reached the stage now where if we want to get 
the men to sell timber we are going to shave to build some houses, not 
elaborate houses, but something better than they are trying to live in 
now. They simply will not continue to work for the Government 
under such circumstances. It was not so bad in the days when every- 
one was living in log cabins, but those days are past. They can go to 
work for private industry now and live in much better houses than 
these and get much better pay in the same locality. 
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BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCES FOR 1956 


Mr. Magnuson. I now have the record of last year’s hearings and 
for the record I want to read these figures from the table which | asked 
be inserted reflecting the original Forest Service request as compared 
with the request which finally came to this committee. It shows a 
reduction between those two steps, with a figure of $6,34! 5,000 under 
the item of “National forest protection and management.” I bring 
this out merely to emphasize the difference in the ‘attitude this year 
apparently toward — requests, which is reflected all oe the 
line. It is reflected, I notice, also in the State Department. I also 
sit on the aon which hears the State Department. 


PLANS FOR TIMBER CUTTING IN OLYMPIC NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Cliff, what plans do you have for cutting overripe and mature 
timber in the Olympic National Forest specific ally ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The Olympic program is going along quite well. We 
have been cutting above our allowable cut on the Olympic mainly in 
an effort to harvest the fire-killed timber in the large forks burn, and 
the other working circles are practically up to the allowable cut. We 
have reinventoried several working circles there which has resulted 
in substantial increases in the allowable cut and we will be right up 
close to the allowable cut, I am sure, on all working circles in the 
Olympic. That cut is being directed into the fire-killed timber and 
the overmature timber stands. We are also doing some improvement 
cutting in second-growth forests, such as those on Walker Mountain 
along the Olympic Highway. 

The program is developing very well in the Olympic. 

Mr. Magnuson, Can you tell me how much timber you will take out 
of the forest this year? 

Mr. Curr. Maybe Mr. Mason could tell me that. 

Mr. Mason. The cut on the Olympic itself? 

Mr. MaGnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Mason, It is about 300 million board-feet. 


AL SARENA CASE 


Mr. Maenvson. Dr. McArdle what part did the Forest Service 
play in this Al Serena case ¢ 
Mr. McArpiz. Mr. Magnuson, the part played by the Forest Serv- 
ice in the Al Sarena case is quite simply stated. Under a joint order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
issued in 1915 the Bureau of Land Management notifies the Forest 
Service whenever there has been an application for a mining claim 
to go to patent. The reason for this is that the administration of the 
mining laws was vested by Congress with the Secretary of the Interior, 
but the administration of national forests was assigned to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Obviously, the administration of the surface 
resources of these national forests can be shar ply influenced by grant- 
ing of mining patents. This diffic m has been materially helped by 
the law passed by Congress last year, which I think you know about. 
This law will enable us in the course of time to clear up many thou- 
sands of old claims, some of which have been there ever since the law 
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was enacted in 1872, and many of which have been abandoned but 
come to life when we attempt to make a timber sale or build a road, 

The Bureau of Land Management notified the Forest Service as a 
routine matter in 1948 when these Al Sarena claims were offered for 
patent. We made an examination, as we do of every claim for which 
patent application is made on the national forests. Since we had no 
mineral examiner available in Portland, Oreg., we asked the Bureau 
of Land Management to provide a mineral examiner, who went out 
and examined the claims. Later a further check was made on the 
same claims and this same man was accompanied by our own mineral 
examiner from San Francisco. 

Briefly, the two mineral examiners felt that the mining laws of 
Is72 had not been adequately complied with on 15 of the 28 claims, and 
they recommended that patent for these claims not be granted. 

Mr. Macnuson. Where was the deficiency ¢ 

Mr. McArpie. The deficiency, in the opinion of the mineral ex 
aminers, Was an inadequate showing of mineral, and on 5 of the 1d 
claims there was an additional deficiency in that the examiners did 
not feel that the hecessary S000 worth of development work had been 
done, 

I should make it plain that our regional forester, in corresponding 
with the local Bureau of Land Management on this matter, has of 
course no knowledge of mining engineering and therefore relied on 
the experience of the mineral examiners. I should also make it plain 
that in making our protest we did not recommend that the claims be 
null and void, but only that patent not be issued. The owner would 
be free to make additional investigation and more adequate discovery. 

That protest, a routine matter, as in many hundreds of other similar 
circumstances, was heard by the local manager of the Bureau of Land 
Management in Portland and was appealed by the applicant for 
patent to the Director of the Bureau of Land Management in Wash 
ington and subsequently to the Secretary of the Interior. 

I do not know whether I have answered your question, Mr. 
Magnuson, but that is a very brief history of the 23 claims known as 
the Al Sarena group. 

Mr. Magnuson. Who made the decision, if you know, to grant the 
patent on the 15 claims which the Forest Service protested 4 

Mr. McArpte. That decision was made by the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Davis. . 

Mr. Magnuson. That is Mr. Clarence Davis? 

Mr. McArpue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. And the patent ultimately was granted / 

Mr. McArpue. The patent was granted to all 23 claims, including 
the 15 that we referred to. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the value of the timber, roughly. on the 
lL claims which were in question / 

Mr. McArpie. At the time patent was applied for, Mr. Magnuson, 
or today ¢ 

Mr. Maenuson. Today. 

Mr. McArpie. We made an estimate of the amount of timber in 
Ld50) and bringing those figures up to date we would estimate the 
timber on those 15 claims would be appraised today at approximately 
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$231,000. I will have to check that figure, Mr. Magnuson. I am 
going on my memory. 

Mr. Magnuson. Where did this figure of $480,000 come from? Is 
that including the other 8 claims? 

Mr. McArptr. I have no idea because we have never at any time 
made any cruise or estimate of the amount of timber on the 8 claims 
which we clear-listed. 

Mr. Macnuson. I have seen that figure as to the value of the timber, 
{80-some-thousand dollars. 

Mr. McArpte. I do not think you have ever seen any such estimates 
by the Forest Service. 

Mr. Magnuson. I noticed your testimony before the subcommittee 
in the other body indicated, what was it, 230-some-thousand dollars; 
is that what you said ¢ 

Mr. McArpte. As I recall, it was $231,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. $231,000, yes. Is cutting proceeding on those 15 
claims? 

Mr. McArpie. Cutting has taken place on both the 15 claims which 
were protested and the 8 claims which were not protested. I believe 
about two-thirds of the timber that had been cut as of last fall had 
been on the 8 unprotested claims and about one-third of the total 
amount cut on the 15 claims. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the mining er" ity there / 

Mr. McArpie. That I cannot answer. I do not know. 

Mr. Macnvson. Do not your people go in there? This is in a na- 
tional forest; is it not? 

Mr. McArpir. I can only say that the testimony of the committee 
hearings which I read indicated that there was very little mining 
activity on this group of claims at the moment. I do not know 
person ally. 

Mr. Macnvson. You no longer have jurisdiction over this land? 

Mr. McArptr. No, sir. Those 23 claims are treated exactly as any 
other private land. 

Mr. Magnuson. The Forest Service had no responsibility then for 
granting of this patent for the 15 claims in question ? 

Mr. McArpir. No. As I said earlier, Congress has placed that 
responsibility with the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Macnvson. And in fact the Forest Service recommended that 
no patents be granted on those 15 claims ¢ 

Mr. McArptr. On 15 claims, ves, that is right. 

Mr. Maenvuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jensen. What is the number of employees you are requesting 
for 1957 in total 4 

Mr. McArpte. I will ask Mr. Hendee to answer that question. 

Mr. Henper. For the fiscal year 1957 it would result in some 789 
man-years in addition to the present fiscal year. Of course the num- 
ber of employees will fluctuate, as you may know. 

Mr. Jensen. I see here you say the total number of permanent posi- 
tions on page 65 is 7,182. For this fiscal year of 1956 you have 6,718; 
is that right ? 
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Mr. Henper. That is right. That is the number of permanent posi 
tions, Mr. Jensen. Actually on last November 30 we had 13,575 em 
plovees, the total of which includes both our permanent and our 
temporary and seasonal employees. 

Mr. JENSEN. Why that great differential there in the number of 
employees, from 7,000 to 13.000 7 

Mr. Henprr. The 7,000 are permanent year-long appointed employ 
ees, Whereas the 13,575 are the total number of people on the payroll, 
including all of our seasonal workers of one kind or another from all 
appropriations as of November 30, 1955. 

Mr. Jensen. What kind of work does that entail that you need that 
many extra people ¢ 

Mr. Henper. It includes our seasonal fire crews, and any of our 
road maintenance seasonal crews, and many men in positions like seal 
ers, tree planters, and just all classes of work come into that particu 
lar figure, 

Mr. McArpie. Sometimes, Mr. Jensen, in some years we may em 
ploy as many as 75,000 or 80,000 people, cauals, for a few hours or 

\ few days that work fighting fires, and you convert all of these fig- 
ures Into man-years and it is a little confusing sometimes. 

Mr. Jensen. I note your item of page 165, “Total personnel, serv 
ices,” dollarwise in this fiscal year of 1956 is $42,071,474, and you are 
requesting for 1957 $42,900,496. 

Mr. Henper. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. There isa $829,000 difference. 

Mr. Henprer. You would like to know the difference in man-years 
that we estimate there; would you 4 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Henper. In that $42 million we have a total of 9,106 man 
years in the present fiscal year that will cost the $42 million plus. 

For the fiscal year 1957 that will increase roughly 200 man-years to 
a total of 9,308 man-years. 

Mr. Jensen. Why do you think you are going to need that much 
more money in 1957 than you have in 1956 4 

Mr. Henper. As a result of the increase we will use additional 
people in the timber resource. There are a few additional in the range, 
and care of campgrounds, and a very few on this mineral activity, 
and the same thing on maintenance and improvements. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you not getting along pretty good right now with 
the number of employees ° you have at the present time, or with this 
amount of money, $42,071,474 for fiseal 1956 for personal services / 

Mr. Henper. To take care of an expanded program in timber cut, 
and so forth, and all of these other activities, I do not think that in 
crease in people is very large considering the program activity that is 
involved in it. 

Mr. Jensen. You are not increasing your workload to a very great 
degree, as Lean understand it. 

In private industry when you have a little more work you just roll 
lp vour sleeves a little more and work just a little harder and get along 
with the same personnel. But I find that in every Government estab- 
lishment, just the minute you have a little extra to do you make a 
request for a little more. You have maybe a little more construction 
and so forth, and immediately every department has gotten in the 
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habit of asking for more personnel, when it would appear they could 
get along possibly with the personnel they have or maybe less. This 
employment of personnel is starting to get out of hand again. We 
had it on the downgrade for awhile, but it is going up again. 
Mr. McArpie. Let me try to answer that, Mr. Jensen, if I can. 
Mr. Jensen. All right. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. McArpie. We have done exactly as you have indicated and in 
the past have tried to absorb new work, but at the moment there is 
no more stretch left in the organization. As a matter of fact, if the 
people in the Forest Service, the full-time, year-long people, would 
for some reason ever take it into their minds to work. only an 8-hour 
day, 40-hour week, I do not have any idea how many millions of dollars 
more we would have to ask for to do the work to which these people 
are now contributing. There simply is not any more stretch left for 
additional work. 

Mr. Jensen. Did they get paid extra for additional hours they 
put in? 

Mr. McArpie. Some do now, but, Mr. Jensen, we grew up in an 
organization that was brought up to work from sunup to after dark 
and not take account of hours, and many of us who have been in the 
outfit a long time still hold to that principle. 

We have some people employed by the day or month under the 
wages and hour law and they are paid for overtime work, but the rest 
of the year-long people pay no attention to hours. 

Mr. Peterson. I would like to point out one thing also, Mr. Jensen, 
if I may, and that is in the utilization of the total resource represented 
by the national forests we are moving into new areas to get under 
management and provide a transportation system to permit harvesting 
a resource that there is a demand for, that can be used, and that can 
contribute to revenues to the Treasury. 

As an expanded plant is developed, obviously expansion of person- 
nel is required to man that plant. 

It is different than if you were making a sale and conducting your 
management on the same physical size plant. 

We are beginning to cut on areas of forests where cutting has not 
previously taken ple vce. We are intensifying the cutting at ‘the same 
time on those that already have had a transportation system provided. 

As we extend our transportation system, under the road system 
we are building to make the forests accessible, and move into areas 
where we are enl: arging the total volume of business, we at the same 
time are enlarging the physical size of the plant that is available for 
useful production, and are increasing the revenue that the service 
provides. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course I do not want to hamper your operations 
by lack of personnel. That is not the point. 

However, we sit on these committees year in and year out—this is 
not the only committee I sit on; I have three others—and invariably 
we get the same answer. 

Mr. Prrerson. I find that myself having somewhat the same kind 
of question that you are now raising. That is why this past summer 
I spent nearly 5 weeks with the Forest Service in 3 basic areas, Idaho, 
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Montana, Pacific Northwest, and southeast Alaska where we have 
some long-term contracts that are in the process of being executed. 
I have wondered the same thing that you do: Are we using our person 
nel effectively? Are we using them efficiently? Are we getting the 
best utilization of the dollars that we come up here and ask you 
people to provide through appropriations for the service; and I am 
conmaliad to state that I have come to the conclusion from what I was 
able to see during that period of time, that our people ure, ven 
erally speaking, going beyond the call of duty, so to speak, in per 
forming service. I personally feel from my observation that we are 
vetting good results from the personnel that we have and that there 
is good utilization; as Mr. McArdle has pointed out, over and beyond 
the call of the letter of regulations of Federal employment. In other 
words, I feel satisfied from my personal review that the folks in 
the service are delivering a full workload in accordance with the re 
quirements that we put on them. 

Mr. Jensen. I only ask that you watch this personnel matter very 
closely. It has been proven without a question of a doubt that any 
agency of Government that appears to be even a little understaffed 
always does a better job than a department that is overstaffed. It is 
so apparent to us that that is a fact that I feel dutybound to con 
stantly remind the department heads, which is you folks, of the danger 
of getting overstaffed. 

The first thing you know they start passing the buck from one 
to another and you get too many drones on the job if they do not 
have plenty to do all the time. 

Mr. Pererson. I would have to agree with your general observation 
that understafling leads to greater efficiency than overstafling and 
again repeat that from my personal observation I am convinced that 
we are definitely not overstatfed nor will we be overstaffed in the Forest 
Service if the figures before you are allowed. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Jensen. How much is your request for fiscal 1957 for soil and 
moisture conservation ? 

Mr. Mc ARDL E. Mr. Jensen, we do not have an item by that exact title. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, how much do you expect to spe nd in fiscal 1957 
for soil and inoisture conservation / 

I realize that you do not have in the forests the soil-erosion proble m 
that they do on bare land, but you do have areas that are not com: 
pletely covered with trees where you are bound to have some soil- 
erosion problems. 

Mr. Pererson. The soil and water management figure that appears 
here under “National forest protection and management” in the gen- 
eral item of the group that we are discussing calls for $350,000. 

Mr. Jensen. I noticed that. 

_ Mr. Pererson. There are no increases requested in that particular 
item. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me put it this way: Are you keeping abreast of 
your soil-erosion problem in the national forests / 

Mr. McArpte. I think the only fair answer to that is “no.” We 
ire trying to. 
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Mr. Jensen. I was sure that would be the honest answer. 

Then why do you not ask for more money ? 

Mr. McArpie. Mr. Jensen, let me see if I can get myself straight 
on this. The item to which reference has just been made is the money 
spent on the national forests to coordinate and see that all of the other 
activities of the national-forest system are adequately handled so as 
to protect soil and moisture conservation. Almost everything we do 
on national forests—the way we cut timber, the way we build a road, 
the way we grade it—has to do with this program. 

Mr. Jensen. You just said you were not “kee ‘ping up with the soil- 
erosion problem. 

Mr. McArpie. I am sure that we are not adequately doing it, but 
I wonder if the question you asked had to do with our participation in 
the small watershed flood-control program, which is another item. 

Mr. Jensen. Whatever pertains to vour forest areas. That is what. 
vou folks are interested in. That is your responsibility, to see to it 
that that land under your jurisdiction does not unnecessarily erode 
so that the topsoil is gone and gullies appear and after a few years, 
is beyond redemption. 

Mr. McArpre. I do not mean to imply that we are doing a poor 
job. and I hope that it will not be so understood. 

Mr. Jensen. You cannot do much of a job. 

How many acres are there in the Forest Service ? 

Mr. McArpre. In the continental United States there are 161 mil- 
lion acres. 

Mr. Jensen. Under vour jurisdiction ? 

Mr. McArpie. That is correct; and another 20 million acres in 
Alasks 

Mr. Jensen. And your estimate is $350,000. That is less than 2 
pennies an acre. 

Mr. McAnrprer. It is not a large item; no, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. It certainly is not a large item. 

Mr. Pererson. I must sav, Mr. Jensen. that that item, as I think 
Mr. McArdle attempted to point out a minute ago, is not to be con- 
strued as all the effort that is put into preserving the capacity of the 
national forests to keep on producing. 

For example, reforestation work, the way roads are built. the 
methods of logging, all have effect upon the subject you. are talking 
about, and I can only say generally—and again IT am speaking from 
personal observation, without attempting to analyze these figures 
that all of the activity is pointed at managing the forests in such a 
fashion that their capacity to continue production will be maintained 
and improved if possible. 

We are doing watershed and forest research work, improving forest 
management practices, accumulating new information all the time, 
which is being applied at the ranger districts and in the cutting cire ‘les. 
I think in for estry generally we have overcome poor practices which 
existed in past decades. That is not saving that we are doing all the 
work that needs to be done, but there is a ‘rel: itionship between what 
vou know how to do, find out from research, what industrv provides 
in the way of equipment, and the end results we obtain in the forests. 

For example, logging in steep forest areas with the crawler-type 
tractors and using a series of roads a terrific erosion problem is created. 
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By contrast logging the forest ith more modern logy 
using skidders, and high lines, and so forth, 
a much lesser degree; and in our cutting contracts Wwe are providing 
for the methods of logging which may be used in order to preserve the 
capacity of that forest area to continue to produce forests and to avoid 
to the maximum extent, on the basis of the 

the erosion and destruction to which you refer 


Ing equipment 
the ground is disturbed to 


know ledge we now have, 


IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVING POPSOLL 


Mr. JENsen. I am thinking about the 
ire having a population increase of 
people a year. The time will come 
it may be sooner, when part of the 
Into agriculture, into production, in order to feed all our people, 

On that land that will eventually be used for raising other crops be 
sides timber, unless we keep that land in a good state of cultivation. you 
are going to have gullies go in, it is going to be unfit to cultivate, 
that isthe thing Lam thinking about, 

At the present time we have plenty of land to be uss 
the production of feed, food, and fiber, 
of land in America go to 
will not be productive, 

Mr. Pererson. I share your regard for the land. 

Mr. Jensen. I have been around the world quite a bit and [ see 
other nations, many of them, that are now starving, have strife, blood 
shed, revolutions, wars, and it has all come about because those nations 

years and years ago forgot that their land would wear out and vo to 
pot. 

Every nation in the world that has conse 
satisfactorily. Those nations that let their soi] go to ruin are now 
dire distress anid they are known as have-not nations. 

[ could not fulfill my responsibility as 
unless T keep at this thing to see that our precious topsoil is properly 
conserved, and that is why I have been in this fight for soil conserva 
tion even before I came to Congress. 

[am happy to say that each year this committee 
the Bureau of Land Management, the Indian 
Service to ask for more funds for the conservation of soi} 
but we are still way behind on soil conservation in our 

and IT hope that you gentlemen will take 
in that problem. 

Mr. Pererson. I do not think that you will find 
minded group of people than those among the Forest Service person 
nel. I would have to observe, this is a judgment factor, that on the 
forest lands of the country we are doing a better job of conservation 
than we are doing on the farmlands of the country, although T think 
ve are ranidly improving our management of farmlands within the 
concept of conservation. 

Again I sav, the Forest Service personnel, all T have contacted. and 
I have contacted many, are certainly conservation-minded. 

Mr. Jensen, Keep on top of it: that j 
gentlemen. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Fenron. I have several questions. I think most of it has been 
covered pretty well. 
RECREATIONAL VISITORS 


Just how do you keep track, Mr. Secretary, of the number of visitors 
to our national forests’ 

Mr. Perrrson. May I ask some of the people who are responsible 
for maintaining that information to answer / 

Mr. Curr. I would like to answer that, Dr. Fenton. 

Those are estimates based on the knowledge of fieldmen of the use 
that is made of the various areas that are improved, plus checks of the 
number of users at winter sports areas which the operators of ski 
lifts have good knowledge of, plus the checks of resort users in the 
national forests, summer home users, and general knowledge of the 
intensity of use of unimproved areas on the various r anger ‘districts. 
Those statistics are compiled from the ground up from ‘local know]- 
edge. We do not actually make a nose count of the people that are 
using the national forests for recreation but we do have a good idea 
of the trends and the intensity of use. 

Mr, Fenton. The reason why I asked that is because we do not have 
too many controlled areas 

Mr. Cirrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Frenron. I was just wondering how that could be compared 
with our national park system. 

Mr. Curr. The people are checked through controlled gates in the 
national parks. We do not have that kind of system in the national 
forests. There are many entrances to the forests and there is a lot 
of interspersed private land and we do not check the recreationists in 
that manner. However, we do know the use made of developed areas 
because we have men cleaning up and policing the camp grounds and 
we have a good record of the number of fishing and hunting licenses 
sold in the States and have a good idea of the proportion of those 
people who use the national forests, so we feel that the estimates are 
reasonably accurate. 

Mr. Fenron. All those various recerational areas are a wonderful 
thing, and while T have never been into any of your particular forest 
recreational areas, I know that in the various States in the eastern 
part of the country, they are taking cognizance of necessary facilities 
to take care of the tourists: for example, Pennsylvania, northern 
Virginia, and Maryland. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRICE OF TIMBER CUT ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Fenron. You asked for an increase of $400,000 to accelerate 
timber inventory, and so forth. This timber that is taken from our 
national forests is consumed mainly through local dealers; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you any idea just what part of the country is 
served by the distribution of this timber? In other words, is it pretty 
general throughout the United States or is it localized west of the 
Mississippi ¢ 
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Mr. Curr. The manufacture of the timber into products that are 
salable to the public is a local industry in the areas where the national 
forests are located. We have national forests in the eastern United 
States and in the Lake States, as well as in the West, and we have a 
timber-harvesting program on those national forests. 

Mr. Fenron. They are not quite as extensive as the Western States 

Mr. Curr. No, they are not. The west coast timber industry aie 
timber to all parts of the country and timber produced in the western 
national forests finds its way in the channels of trade throughout the 
United States, and there is some export as well. 

Mr. Fenton. The question arose in my mind as to just how the 
increased timber cut would be distributed. 

Mr. Currr. It will be distributed to the national forests in the vari 
ous parts of the country on the basis of the workload, the amount of 
timber to be harvested on each national forest. 

Last year we cut about a billion feet of timber on the national forests 
east of the Mississippi and about 5.3 billion west of the Mississipp!. 
The money will be distributed roughly in that proportion. 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, the effect of end products and the eco 
nomic activity provided by the national forests has been felt through 
out the country, Mr. Fenton. 

For example, many materials used in forestry operations, motor 
trucks, logging trucks, and other equipment, many of these things are 
produced east of the river and moved into the area of usage. 

If I follow the trend of your questioning correctly, you are getting 
at the question of whether or not the economic effect of this work is 
confined to one part of the country or whether it finds general “a 
tribution. While I do not have the information at hand, I think i 
could be developed to show that the increment to the economic wealth 
of the country, to the gross national product contributed from the 
forests, finds its way throughout the entire country. 

Mr. Fenron. That is what I am trying to establish here and, more 
specifically, to find out whether there is any great range of difference 
In the pr ice of the products of timber. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, there is. It varies considerably. 

Mr. Fenron. You understand that the taxpayers of the whole 
country are paying for this. How about the price of the timber / 

Mr. Curr. The price varies with the type of timber being harvested. 
the size of the timber, the quality, the location with respect to markets 
and other factors. We are ¢ utting all kinds of products, from pulp 
wood to high- grade saw logs. P ulpwood will sell from three to six 
dollars a cord in most places. It is sometimes more; sometimes less. 

We have made saw timber sales for up to $96 a thousand in the 
West and prices of $25 to $40 per thousand are not unc apron in the 
West and South. In your State we made a sale of black cherry saw 
timber just recently for over $100 a thousand. On the same forest, 
the Allegheny National Forest, we are selling cordwood for about $3 
a cord. 

The average stumpage price received in the first half of this fiscal 
year on all national forests is about $13 a thousand board feet. Aver 
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ages do not mean much because you have to know the kind of timber 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Pererson. There are two additional comments I would like 
tomake. Qne is that the end product sells in the competitive market. 
The values vary of course by reason of location of the sale in relation 
to location of production. 

The other is that while this money goes into the General Treasury, 
the taxpayers do, through your efforts, appropriate it back out. 

The Service, through — its management and sales of values that are 
the national forests does contribute to the Treasury in excess of the 
amount that is appropr iated back out. 

Mr. Fenton. Those questions just arose in my mind. I am all for it. 

Mr. McAroie. Dr. Fenton, our receipts this year will be over $100 
million. Not all of that will go into the Federal Treasury. Since 
these are Federally owned lands, the C ongress has provided that we 
return to the States where these national forests are located 25 percent 
of the gross receipts. That is, you might say, in lieu of taxes. 


SANITATION OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


Mr. Fenton. Iam interested in the sanitation of your various camp- 
sites. Do you ever have any claims against the Government for any 
morbidity that arises or alleged diseases from the ¢ ampsite. 

Mr. Curr. I do not know of any claim or court suits, against the 
Government for sickness that has been picked up because of unsanitary 
conditions on the national forests, Dr. Fenton. We have had some 
areas closed down by local and State health authorities because of 
the unsanitary conditions that developed due to overcrowding and im- 
proper facilities. We have endeavored to correct that. Most of the 
money that we are spending on public recreation areas is in the direec- 
tion of providing adequate sanitation first of all. 

We have had tort claims because of injury that has occurred to 
people on these areas where the claimants have alleged that the are 
were unsafe. We had a situation on one of the campgrounds where a 
boy was injured by a falling limb, a rotten limb falling on him from a 
tree. I think the Government lost that claim. 

We have had similar incidents occur on other campgrounds. They 
are not common but it is a constant worry to us that people are using 
campgrounds which may be unsafe and will subject the Government 
to this sort of claim. 

Mr. Fenron. On your water supply analyses, you depend on the 
various States for that, do you ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we work with the various State health departments 
and they make our water analyses for us. 


INCOME FROM THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. Just what 
were your total revenues for 1955 which were covered into the Treasury 
of the United States, and what is your estimate for 1956 and for 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Curr. In 1955, total revenues were $81,139,290. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Covered into the Treasury / 

Mr. Curr. This is all covered into the Treasury, and then the 25 
percent ls appropriated to the States. 

Mr. Jensen. What I am trying to get at, has the Forest Service 
been self-supporting‘ If not, to what degree, and if so, to what degree 
has it shown a profit to the Treasury of the United States / 

Mr. McArpte. I think I want to comment on that, Mr. Jensen. In 
the appropr lation estimates before you is included more than $10 mil 
lion which are allocated after Congress ap propriates these amounts 
to the States to assist them in fire control on privately owned forest 
lands and improvement of management activities in small forest prop 


erties owned by farmers and others of that kind. The estimates before 
you om ine lude the 25 percent appropriated to the - ites in lieu of 
taxes. , to answer your question, we first should, I think, deduct 


some of ane items. You might also want to subtract the amounts 
that are spent for research whie h benefit both the national forests and 
privately owned forest lands. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. MeArdle, what I am trying to find out is this: 
Is the Forest Service, as such, an asset dollarwise to the general tax 
pavers of Americ: aor does it cost the t: iXpavers of America each year / 

Mr. McArpur. The national forests, Mr. Jensen, turn at thie” free 
ury after the 25 percent deductions more than it costs to operate them 
but for the Forest Service as a whole, if you include these other items 
of resear I expenditures and vrants to states, the receipts from the 
national forests are as yet insuflicient to cover all of those expenditures. 

\Ir. JENSEN. If it were not for the grants you make to the States, 
the Forest Service would be more than self-supporting ¢ 

Mv. McArpie. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Miguring Foresr Fires 


Mr. Kirwan. I] see your request is the same this Vvear for fighting 
forest fires. Have you done a fair job ¢ 

Mr. McArpie. We were in a difficult situation but we are most 
encouraged by what we were able to do. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you think the same request this year as last will 
still enable you to do a good job / 

Mr. Curr. | think we should answer that more comp yletely, Mr. 
CramMan, The appropriation for fighting forest fires is $5.25 million. 
We had a very successful fire season in most parts of the country. 
We reduced the number of fires this year. But in September we h: ud 
a very disastrous situation in the W est which resulted in a total are: 
burned in a 10- day period of some 260,000 acres in 17 major he 
The cost of suppressing those fires was far in excess of the appropria 
tion we had for fighting forest fires and it has been necessary for us 
toask for supplement: il to cover the deficit. That supplemental request 
is being considered by the Budget Bureau at the present time. Aside 
from this one bad bust, when the conditions were the worst we have 
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fire record. That bust resulted in overexpenditure of our fire-fighting 
funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. ee you asked for so much last year and 
the committee, in giving it, if it had not been for that outbreak of 
severe fires, last year’s ie would have been fine ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. But there is no way of foreseeing what is going to 
happen. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you are all right and you are coming up with a 
supplement: al to take care of what extra funds were expended ? q 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, would you mind asking what was the 
value of the timber destroyed ¢ 

Mr. Cuirr. I cannot give you an estimate on that now, but will sup- 
ply it for the record. We lost over 500 million board feet of timber, 
much of it was quite high-value timber. We will be able to salvage 
a substantial part of that. Besides that, there was a great deal of 
damage to the watersheds, there were numerous improvements lost 
including private homes and other private developments. The total 
damage was terrific. 

Mr. Fenron. Will you insert that 

Mr. Curr. I would like to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DAMAGE BY FOREST FIRES IN 1955 


Resource damages resulting from all forest fires during calendar year 1955 
on national forest lands and other lands inside national forest boundaries are 
estimated to be as follows: 

Volume of timber killed, 500 million board feet: area of young growth de- 
stroyed, 120,000 acres; value of timber resources lost, $10 million; damage to 
watersheds, $7 million; other measurable resource damages, $800,000; and 
total measureable resource damages, $17,800,000. 


ContTROL OF Forest PrEsts 


Mr. Kirwan. Next we have control of forest pests. Does anybody 
have a statement to make on this item ? 

Mr. McArpie. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and we have with us Mr. Shank- 
ling, representing the Secretary of the Interior, who would also like 
to be heard on this item. 


DECREASE IN SPRUCE BUDWORM AND ENGELMANN’S SPRUCE 
CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Curr. A net reduction of $1,151,500 is being recommended in 
the forest pest item due to completion of the major "phi ses on several 
large projects, primarily spruce budworm projects in Oregon and 
central Idaho and New Mexico. We have also gotten into the final 
phases of the Engelmann’s spruce control project in southern Colorado. 
So we are recommending a decrease in the budget for the contro] item. 
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INCREASE FOR DETECTION AND APPRAISAL SURVEYS 


We are recommending an increase of $210,000 for strengthening 
detection and appraisal surveys. That is the phase of the job where 
we are soliciting cooperation from all forest owners in the reporting of 
forest insect outbreaks, Our entomologists then make the surveys and 
appraise the damage and determine the need for control work. Our 
effort is directed at picking up these epidemics while they are small so 
that they can be acted upon before they get out of hand and get to be 
large, expensive projects. 

We feel it is a move in the right direction to put more emphasis on 
detection so as to try to avoid the extraordinary expenditures that 
come when you get large epidemic conditions. 


PEST CONTROL ON DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR LANDS 


The budget for this items includes the expenditures for pest control 
on Department of the Interior lands, and that money is transferred to 
Interior for work on the national parks and other timberlands admin 
istered by Interior. 

Mr. Shanklin is here and may have something he would like to say 
about that. 

Mr. SHankuin. The work is largely of a recurring nature. As Mr. 
Cliff said, we are trying to keep them small and kee ‘p them from becom 
ing epidemics. 

Most of the projects are on national park lands as well as a few on 
Indian lands and wildlife lands and are of a small nature. I do not 
wish to take up the committee’s time with these small projects but 
have a statement which I would like to insert in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FOREST PEST CONTROL, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Prevention of serious losses from forest insects and diseases in the forests 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior is an important activity 
under the forest pest control program. 

lor many years a program to maintain a low level of infestations and infections 
and to prevent epidemics within the intensively used scenic and recreational 
areas of the national parks has been successful in conserving these valuable 
forests. A number of relatively small but nonetheless important projects are 
involved in this program. Most of these projects require annual recurring atten 
tion to maintain the health of these forests. Examples of these projects are the 
bark beetles in the California national parks, defoliators in the southwestern 
national parks and monuments, dwarf mistletoe in Grand Canyon National Park, 
and the oak wilt at Effigy Mounds National Monument. Likewise, there are 
minor projects of a recurring nature at some of the Indian reservations. Ex 
amples are the waikingstick infestation, which is on a 2-year cycle, at the 
Menominee Indian Reservation, and the Black Hills bettle, which is an annual 
problem at the Navajo Reservation. 

There is a pilot control project of major importance now underway in Yosemite 
National Park against a lodgepole needleminer, which is complicated with an 
interrelated bark beetle. This infestation may require a full-scale control project 

The forests of the Department of the Interior are involved occasionally with ad 
jacent forest areas in forest pest outbreaks of widespread epidemic proportions 
The following are examples either of epidemics which may continue into 1957 
or develop to such an extent as to require control in 1957 : 
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Mountain pine beetle outbreak at Grand Teton National Park and the adjacent 
Teton National Forest. 

Spruce budworm in Montana where public domain forests are intermingled 
with private lands and likewise are adjacent to national forests. 

Spruce budworm at the Grand Canyon National Park and at adjacent national! 
forests. Spruce budworm has likewise been reported at the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. 

Bark beetle infestation at Bryce Canyon National Park and the adjacent 
Dixie National Forest. 

Southern pine beetle infestation which involves the Cherokee Indian Reserva 
tion, Great Smoky Mountains National Park, and the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
as well as adjacent national forests and private lands. 

The major objective for the forests under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior, as well as for all forests of the Nation, is to control insect 
infestations and disease infections when small, thereby preventing epidemics of 
major proportions. For the commercial forests, the forest pest control projects 
are, of course, geared to a timber-utilization program in accordance with the 
management plan of the forest. The commercial utilization of the insect- or 
disease-attacked timber is therefore the first line of attack against the infesta 
tion or infection. For the scenic, recreational, and wildlife forests where no 
commercial logging is permitted or may be impracticable, control of infestations 
or infections must of necessity be accomplished from funds provided in the 
forest pest control program. 

Practical control methods against some of the pests affecting trees of low 
commercial value such as may be found within the national parks, national! 
monuments, and national wildlife refuges must be intensified if the ultimate 
voal of controlling all forest pests before epidemics develop is to be reached 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Mr. Suankurn. Might I also, while I am here, make a statement 
with respect to white pine blister rust control. Here again there is 
no increase in the estimate, Mr. Chairman, but I wanted to say that the 
work on interior lands is progressing as planned. 

We are almost on a maintenance basis in the national parks, on the 
Indian reservations, and on ©. and C. lands. We feel that in a very 
short number of vears we will be on a maintenance basis in this work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 

Can we also expect a decrease in the funds needed for the white pine 
blister in Forest Service area ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Swingler is in charge of that work. 

Mr. Swincter. That is correct ; we expect a decrease in acreage each 
year. On Forest Service lands and on private lands, we are not quite 
as fortunate as Interior in that every time we disturb the soil through 
a lumbering job, we must go over and eradicate the Ribes again. This 
need not be done on Park Service lands. 

Last year over one-half million acres was taken from active control 
and put into what we call the maintenance category, where we go in 
every 3 to 10 years to see if new Ribes have come in. The number of 
acres in our active program is decreasing each year. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the tables on pages 22 and 23 of the 
justifications in the record. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 


( jalions, forest pesi control projects, fiscal year 1955, and estimate for fhise 
1956 and 195 


Project 19 ree wee 
! ate 

nt large-scale projects 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee 

Southern pine beetle $139, 613 $200. 000 £2000, OO 
Southwest Idaho: Budworm 762, 000 £30, OO u). OKM 
Montana and northern Idaho: Spruce budworm 280. OOO 736, SOO 40. 000 
New Mexico Spruce budworm 600, OOO 25. OM 
Oregon: Spruce budworm 555, 000 0, OOK 

ther large-scale projects 

lorado, Uncompahgre, and San Juan pruce bark 

beetles 785, 000 740. O00 ” 
Idaho, and Montana: Spruce bark beetle 45, 000 125, OOO M ‘ 

llaneous small projects 
(California: National parks 30. O00 Kn we 
New Mexico: Mescalero Indian Reservation 10. O00 
Utah: Dixie National Forest and Bryce Canyon National 

Park: Bark beetles ~O OO0 Oo OM) ww) 

llaneous are 

epartment of the Interior 5°. 047 61.00 fa). OOK 

rest Servic 9 9 1). OO { M) 

ubtotal, control projects 4, O76, 972 
hlizated balance j 10 

on and appraisal surveys $21, GAS 12 

Total, available or estimate 4. 502 } Oo &. (nM 


ATUS OF THAT PORTION OF THE FOREST PEST CONTROL APPROPRIATION WHICH 1 
ANNUALLY PLACED IN A CONTINGENCY RESERVE, SUBJECT TO RELEASE BY TILE BUDGI 
BUREAU 


For fiscal year 1956, $3,137,500 was originally placed in the contingency reserve 
Phe amount of $1,947,500 has been released for the projects itemized below, leay 
nga balance, presently, in the contingency reserve of $1,190,000 

Projects for which $1,947,500 was released are as follows: 


Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee: Southern 


pine beetles ; $150, OOO 

2. Southwest Idaho, New Mexico, and Oregon: Budworm 85, OOO 
». Montana and northern Idaho: Budworm 77, OOO 
t. Colorado, Uncompahgre, San Juan: Spruce bark beetles 750, 000 
». Idaho, Montana: Spruce bark beetles £25, OOO 
3. Utah: Dixie National Forest and Bryce Canyon National Park 60, 000 
7. Miscellaneous Department of the Interior projects 106, 000 
‘. Miscellaneous Forest Service projects 294, 500 
Total ae ae : . i 1. 947. 500 


A brief summary of the amounts of contingency authorized in previous years 
ind the obligations for control activities is as follows: 


Fiscal year Contingency | Obligation 
51 : ss $750, 000 $750, 000 
1952 500, OOO 75, 800 
1953 - 500, 000 391, 126 
1954 . ‘ 1, 900, 000 1, 866, 004 


19Oo . 1, 967, 500 1. 957. 660 
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SPRUCE BUDWORM CONTROL IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Kirwan. Tell me why you cut down funds for the control of 
forest pests. I see you have a decrease of $1,152,500. 

I got from Congressman Dempsey a telegram he had received which 

said that someone is authorizing the spending of $80,000 in New 
Mexico, and the State of New Mexico itself is spending a half-million. 
There is a lot of forest land down in New Mexico. 

We got several telegrams from throughout the Nation wanting to 
know why the Government is cutting down when the States are putting 
more into it. 

Mr. Ciirr. We spent last year in New Mexico about $600,000 spray- 
ing spruce budworm on 446,000 acres. There is one area on private 
land in New Mexico that still is infested but the owners of that land 
are livestock ranchers and have not shown a great deal of interest in 
forest pest control on their land. 

Our policy is to assist in the control on private land but we ask the 
private landowner to bear a large share of the cost. In most States 
the Federal Government has been paying 25 percent of the control 
costs on private lands and the State and private owners have been 
required to pay 75 percent. We have had splendid cooperation in 
most States in that program. It has been a partnership program. 

In Montana, where we have an especially dificult, spruce budworm 
problem on intermingled Government and private land, we offered to 
share the cost on the basis of 50-50 on the private land and had diftfi- 
culty getting cooperation even at that rate. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad you made that statement now because you 

say you spent $600,000 in New Mexico last year ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think that should be in the record. 

What are you asking for New Mexico this year ¢ 

Mr. Curr. We consider that the m: jor phi uses of the control program 
in New Mexico on spruce budworm is completed on national forest 
lands and we have not budgeted anything for that program for fiscal 
year 1957. We are doing some work on small bark beetle projects and 
small outbreaks of other insects, which we include as part of our miscel- 
laneous small projects. We do not have that segregated by States in 
the records I have available, but I could get that for the record for you. 
It is not a large amount. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Pest Control Work in New Mexico 
Fiscal year 1956: 
Spruce budworm large project carryover from 1955__------------__ $25, 000 
SOR DO DRNMNERANICR RE IID i a nee ea dea im etimnieee es 8, SOO 
Miscellaneous small projects____----~- iach ad a ee ar 10, 000 


Total, fiscal year 1956 __ 43, 800 

Fiscal year 1957: Miscellaneous small projects 20, 000 
Mr. Kirwan. That is all right. Iam glad you put that in the record 
there that you had done your part. These telegrams coming into 
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Congressmen from the different States are then turned over to this 


committee. 
FIR ENGRAVER BEETLE 


Mr. Curr. We have one problem, Mr. Chairman, in New Mexico 
that perhaps Congressman Dempsey is referring to, and that is the 
fir engraver beetle. It is destroying quite a bit of fir timber in some 
of the higher mountains and we have not recommended control on 
that beetle because we do not know how to control it. There is some 
ublic agitation to get control measures on that beetle but we have 
not felt that we could spend Government funds trying to control it 
when we do not know how to do the job effectively. We are conduct 
ing research on that problem but we just do not know how to control 
it yet. 

Mr. Kirwan. The overall reduction of $1,152,500 is gratifying 
but will you explain more specifically how you will use the increases 
for Forest Service miscellaneous areas and for detection and appraisal 
surveys ¢ 

How are you going to get in to find out how you are going to con 
trol that beetle ¢ 

Do you not think some money should be spent on research ¢ 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you say there is none in this item. 

Mr. Crirrr. When you get into the item of forest research you will 
find a recommendation for an increase of $75,000 for forest insect 
research. 

Mr. Kirwan. But Iam speaking of New Mexico. 

Mr. McArpie. Part of that increase is proposed to be spent in New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Kirwan. In research work to cure this fir beetle / 

Mr. McArpir. That is our plan, to spend part of it in the Southwest. 

Mr. Cuirr. Also, some of these miscellaneous small projects that 
we group together in our budget are in New Mexico. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is now 12 o’clock and we will come back at 2 
o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
Forest Reskarcu 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up “Forest research.” Do you have any 
statement at this point ? 

Mr. McArpie. We have no prepared statement. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may say a few words, if you like. If not, we will 
have questions. 

Mr. McArpte. I am ready to proceed with the questions. 


RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. We are continually asked to appropriate more and 
more for research, but seldom hear of a specific accomplishment. What 
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specific advances have you made in the last year, and what is their 

value in dollars and cents to the Nation ¢ 

Mr. McArpie. Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, I trust that the 
committee will bear in mind that the Assistant Chief who ordinarily 
explains this item, is in the hospital. I am attempting to substitute 
for him. I can give you some examples, I think, that will answer your 
question. I will try to be brief. If you want more detail, I will be 
glad to supply it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not want too much detail. 


FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Mr. McArpir. Let me give you an example in forest products then. 
The first one that comes to mind is this piece of board. This was 
developed in our Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., in 
cooperation with the Defense Department. This board has a very 
peculiar property. It will admit oxygen, but it will not admit any 
poisonous gases that we know of, and it will let carbon dioxide go out. 
That board, used in shelters would be, so far as we can tell, and the 
Defense Department can tell, a very effective defense against poison- 
ous gases. 

Duri ing this year also at the laboratory, we have been able to make 
a rather remarkable accomplishment, in my opinion. As you know, 
Mr. Chairman, in our country, most of the owners of forest property 
are small owners, and they have in their forest properties an undue 
proportion of species of trees that on the present market have little 
or no value. They are not salable. We have been working to try to 
find some effective use for some of those species of trees. We have 
devised several uses which will open up markets for those people. 
One of the uses is to face poor quality material with a resin-impreg- 
nated paper which can be painted very easily. It can withstand the 
elements outsicle or can be used inside. As you can see from these 
samples, these are boards which ordinarily would have no market 
value at all; but, treated in this way, they would have a market value. 

We are attempting also to carry to completion the development 
which showed up last year, of making paper out of some of these 
species of trees that have never before ‘been used to make paper, and 
to make it by a new process, which will not require as large an invest- 
ment in pulp and paper plants that some of the oe methods 
require. If we succeed in carrying this through this year, I think 
we will have opened up a mi: ket for a lot of material for the eastern 
part of the country in particular, which has not been salable before. 
Here are some samples of paper made from species which have not been 
used before. 

FOREST SURVEYS—PRIVATE LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for an increase of $160,700 for “Forest 
surveys.” How does this activity differ from your “Forestry in- 
ventory” work, for which vou are also asking a big increase, and why 
cannot they be done together and by the same people ¢ 
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Mr. McAnrpie. To some extent, Mr. Chairman, they are, but the 
forestry inventory is work in the national forests, which has to do with 
e detailed preparation of cutting budgets and managament plans 
for logging on the national forests. 
The forest survey is a much broader, more comprehensive, but less 
tensive job whic h applies to the forest lands of the entire country. 
Last year we completed the surveys on 36 million acres. We still 
ive 290 million acres of forest land in this countr v which the survey 
as not yet reached. Industries are coming to us Inquiring W 7 ‘re they 
iy locate this type of industry or that type. Sometimes » have 
very little information to give them. This is. basic emai 
Much of it has never been obtained at any time before in this country. 
Some of what we have is now out of date. I think that the best way 
to express this is to say that the forest survey is on privately owned 
lands, whereas the forest inventory that was discussed this morning, 
- on the national forests and is used directly and only on those lands. 
he forest survey on privately owned lands is used by private indus 
tries in locating places where they would have favorab le opportunities. 


MARKET RESEARCHI 


Mr. Kirwan. How many people will be involved in your market 
research work if you are allowed the increase of $156,000 requested, 
ind specifically, what will they do? 

Mr. McARoLE. 33 man- years. I would like to say just a word on that 
type of work because it ties in so closely with what I have just been 
talking about. I am talking about privately owned lands, not the 
publicly owned forest lands. I am talking chiefly of the 60 percent of 
this country’s forest lands that are in the hands of farmers and other 
small owners. They have tremendous amounts of the type of material 
that I showed you a moment ago. They do not know where to market 
it. Some of these markets have to be deve loped and this requires a 
close tie-in with what we are doing in the field of forest products re- 
search. And when they do have material to sell, these small owners, 
who do not make their on selling eat but make their living 
banking or farming or teaching school, or something else, have no 
idea of where to sell, or ne at the prices are. 
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Forrest Roaps AND TRAILS 


Program and financing 


li 
- @ 
| 














t 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 4 
| 4 
5 
‘rogram by activities | 4 
Construction of roads and trails $15, 715, 451 $17, 189, 583 | $17, 100, 000 ‘ 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails 6, 596, 347 6, 900, 000 6, 900, 000 a 
Total obligations 22, 311, 798 24, O89, 583 24, 000, 000 % 
Financing j 
Comparative transfers to other accounts 2,165 2, 165 $ 
Unobligated balance brought forward —306, 012 —91, 748 
Unobligated balance carried forward 91, 748 
Unobligated balance no longer available 301 
Appropriation (adjusted 22, 100, 000 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects | 
' 
Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
FOREST SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions 810 890 8K) 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 720 843 S48 
Average number of all employees 1, 581 1, 796 1, 801 
Number of employees at end of year 2, 878 2, 952 2, 952 
Average salaries and grades j 
General schedule grades j 
Average salary 707 $5, 069 $5, 042 
Average grade s—6.6 GS-6.7 GS-6.7 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 83, 739 $3, 872 $3, 872 
Ol Personal services | 
Permanent positions $3, 934, 914 $4, 773 $4, 545, 773 
Positions other than permanent 2, 152, 638 2, 635, 359 2, 652, 843 
Regular pay above 52-week base 14, 764 17, 484 
Payment above basic rates 56, 953 60, 918 60, 91S 
Other payments for personal services 22, 930 25, 200 25, 200 
Total personal services 6, 182, 199 734 7, 284, 734 
02 Travel 201, 684 188 248, 188 
03 Transportation of things 92, 194 090 114, 090 
04 Communication services 85, 780 , 996 RS, 996, 
05 Rents and utility services 98, 473 , 417 120, 417 
06 =Printing and reproduction ‘ 329 23, 324 
07 Other contractural services 3, 275 953, 275 
Services performed by other agencies l, , 817 | 3, 186, 817 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 607, 575 , 656 2, 223, 656 
09 Equipment 157, 340 , 802 167, 802 
10 Lands and structures 3, 922, 953 , 971 | 2, 050, 388 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 19 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 11, 820 6, 000 6, 000 
15 laxes and assessments 63, 991 65, 399 65, 399 
Subtctal 14, 760, 108 16, 622, 674 16, 533, 091 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 27, 407 33, O91 33, 091 
rotal, Forest Service 14, 732, 701 16, 589, 583 16, 500, 000 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
otal number of permanent positions 110 100 100 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 63 59 5Y 
A verage number of all employees 154 142 142 
Number of employees at end of year 109 100 100) 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 








Average salary ; $5, 166 5, 5 $5, 695 

Average grade GS-7.6 GS-7.6 GS-7.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, 295 $4, 488 $4, 484 

01 Personal services 

Permanent positions $393, 173 $388, 000 $389, 500 

Positions other than permanent 185, 149 185, 000 185, 000 

Regular pay above 52-week base 1, 480 

Payment above basic rates 25, 745 25, 500 25, 500 


lotal personal services 605, 547 600, 000 600, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1955 actual 1956 estin 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE—continued 


lravel $113. 907 $100. (XK 
lransportation of things 1. 159 1. (x 
Communication services 7 AK) 
Rents and utility services 3, 555 3. OM 
Printing and reproduction 2. 386 2 OK 
Other contractual services 421,105 400. OOK 
s Supplies and materials 112, 357 100, 000 
) Equipment 298 
Lands and structures 6, 318, 925 6, 293, 500 
Subtotal 7. 579. 736 7. 500. 000 
juct charges for quarters and subsistence 639 
lotal, Bureau of Public Roads 7. 579, 007 BOO. 000 
lotal obligations 22, 311, 798 24. ORY. 583 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimat 


RUDGCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


4 ppropriation. $22, 500, 000 $24, 000, 000 


rransferred to ‘ 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’ 5 U.S 


C. 572) — 400, 000 
Adjusted appropriation 22, 100, 000 24, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward 
Unobligated 306, 012 91, 748 
Obligated 6, 573, 873 10, 738, 819 


Total budget authorizations available 28, O79, SRS 34. 830, 5A7 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 


Out of current authorizations. -. \ - if 15,000, 000 
: oe a 18, 149, 017 ps 
Out of prior authorizations f 8. 700. 000 
Total expenditures 18, 149, 017 23, 700, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion 301 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated 91, 748 
Obligated __. 10, 738, 819 11, 130, 567 
Total expenditures and balances 28, 979, 885 34, 830, 567 


S)00, OO 
iL 

AM) 

um) 

2 OO” 

100, 000 
loo. OO) 

TT 

LL 

0) O00 

24, 000, 000 


$24, 000, 000 


24. 000, 000 


15. 000, OOO 


® GOO. O00 


23, G00. 0 


Forest Roaps aND TRAILS ( LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION ), 


Forest SERVICE 


Status of unfinanced contract authorization 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


nfinanced balance at beginning of year $70, 500, 000 $48, 000, 000 
Administrative cancellation equivalent to funds appropriated 
inder ‘‘Forest roads and trails, Forest Service’ 


financed balance at end of year 


22 500. 000 
$8, 000, OOO 


24, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 


$24. 000, 000 


24, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimat 


RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLI 
Unobligated balance brought forward (contract authorization) $70, 500, 000 $48, 000, 000 $24, 000, OOK 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion 22, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 00 


Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authorization , 000, 000 24, 000, 000 


Total expenditures and balances 70, 500, 000 418, 000, 000 24, 000, 00 


Mr. Kirwan. ( do not see any change on “Forest roads and 
trails.” You ask for the same amount this year as last; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McArpue. That is correct. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


‘ 


8 and the table following page 79 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 
of the justification. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Forest roads and trails 
Appropriation act, 1956 $24, 000, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1957 estimates to “Salaries and 
expenses, Office of the Secretary, Agriculture’? for personnel 
investigation work 2, 165 


Base for 1957 23, 997, 835 
Budget estimate, 1957 24, 000, 000 


Increase (to round-off estimate to authorization in Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1954) +2, 165 


Project statement 


1957 (esti- 
mated) 


1956 (esti- 


mated) Increase 


Project 


1. Construction of roads and trails $15, 571, 654 $17, 097, 835 +-$2, 165 $17, 100, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails 6, 526, 181 6, 900, 000 6, 900, 000 
Total pay act costs (Public Law 94 [96, 238] [366, 741] | (366, 741 


Total available or estimate 1 22, 097, 835 2 23, 997, 835 +2, 165 24, 000, 000 
Transfer in 1956 to ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Forest Service”’ +400, 000 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary, Agriculture”’ +2, 165 +2, 165 | 


| 


Total appropriation or estimate 22, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 


In addition, prior year balance of $305,711 was available in 1955. 
? In addition, prior year balance of $91 748 is available in 1956 
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\Ir. Kirwan. Will this appropriation complete your authorization 


under the Federal Highway Act of 1954? 
Mr. Curr. Yes; it will. 


STATE AND PrivaTE Forestry Cooper 


Program and financing 


gram Dy activities: 
Cooperation in forest fire control 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing 
4. General forestry assistance 


Total obligations 


Financing: Unobligated balance no longer availabk 


Appropriation (adjusted 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


1955 actual 


$9, 448, 614 
444,314 
635, 003 
148, 475 


10, 676, 406 
20, 270 


10, 696, 676 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


tal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary 
A verage grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 
Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 

4 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment ; 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
15 Taxes and assessments_. 


Subtotal hake . ona 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - -- 


Total obligations 


1955 actual 


104 
11] 
118 


$4, 707 
GS-6.6 
$3, 739 


$633, 139 
7, C84 
2, 357 


1, 769 


644, 349 
58, 906 

12, 260) 

8, 157 

960 

72, 405 

12, 612 

22, 386 

5, 942 

9, 790, 270 
673 

10, 676, 557 


15] 


10, 676, 406 


, 637 | 


RATION 


or tin 
1956 estimate 


$10. O25. 029 
505, O00 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $10, 683, 6 
Transferred from ‘Agricultural adjustment programs, Com- 
9 


modity Stabilization Scrvice’’ (69 Stat. 240 12 


Adjusted appropriation 10, 696, 67 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Obligated balance brought forward 620, 967 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 9, 786, § , 429, 6 . 475, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 45, 2. 500 
Out of prior authorizations 065, ROL 5, 872, 500 


Total expenditures , 393, 7$ , 350, . 350, 000 
Balance no longer available 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 
Other 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Tota! expenditures and balances 


Mr. Kirwan. Now you have in “State and private forestry coop- 
eration,’ appropriated for 1956, $11,337,129, and in 1957, the request 
is for $11,385,000, an increase of $47,871. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Insert pages 87 and 88 of the justifications. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


State and private forestry cooperation 


Appropriation act, 1956 $11, 337, 129 
Proposed supplemental, 1956, for pay act costs +47, 900 


Base for 1957 . 11, 385, 029 
Budget estimate, 1957 11, 385, 000 


Decrease (to round off estimate) —29 


Project statement 


a 1956 | 1957 
rojec 956 2 Yecrease | ! 
Project 1955 (estimated)| Decrease tontianobe) 


1. Cooperation in forest fire control .| $9, 448, 614 ($10, 025, 029 ~$29 | $10, 025, 000 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting kod 444, 314 505,000 |.___- wa 505, 000 
3. Cooperation in forest management and proc essing 635, 003 690, 000  eeeeeceeeon 690, 000 
4. General forestry assistance 148, 475 165, 000 Se | 165, 000 
l 


Inobligated balance Sidr 20, 270 : axai Sea : 
Total Pay Act costs (Public Law 94 a a (14, 351) | (50, 852) (50, 852) 


Total avail: able or estimate 10, 696, 676 | 11, 385, 029 29 | 11, 385, 000 
Transferred from ‘Agricultural adjustment program s, 
Commodity Stabilization Service’ ; ‘ — 12, 986 ae 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases ‘ : — 47, 900 


Total appropriation or estimate Se 11, 337, 129 | 
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DECREASE 


The decrease of $29 is to round off the estimate. 
CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


[he estimates include proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
ew language in italic): 

For expenses necessary for cooperation with the various States in forest-fire 
evention and suppression, in forest tree planting on non-Federa! pubiic and 
vate lands, and in forest management and processing, pursuant to the Act of 

Angust 25, 1950 (16 U. S. C. 568e, 568d), and sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the Act 
f June 7, 1924 (16 U. 8S. C. 564—-567¢), and Acts supplementary thereto; * * *” 
This change in language proposes the insertion of the words ‘‘on non-Federal 
iblic and private lands’’ with respect to the activity tor cooperation with States 
forest tree planting in order to make clear that planting stock may be furnished 
der this program for planting on non-lkederal public lands. Section 4 of the 
rke-McNary Act, as amended (16 U. 8S. C. 567) authorized assistance to 
States “for the purpose of establishing forests, windbreaks, shelterbelts, and farm 
voodlots upon denuded or pvonforested lands.”’ During hearings on the amend- 
ment to section 4 of the act in 1949, it was indicated that such assistance would 

provided on “‘privately owned lands,”’ and no mention was made of furnishing 
issistance on nono-Federal public lands. Since that time assistance has been 
roished in several States in connection with non-Federal public lands. The 
eed and desirability 10r including non-Federal public lands in the program is 

tally as important as for private lands, especially in certain States having 
iajor reforestation problems. Ia order to make abundantly clear that the 
funds will continue to be used for this purpose, the addition of this language is 
recommended, so that the appropriation item will be more fully descriptive of 
he work performed. 


Mr. Kirwan. Is it possible that the proposed new agriculture 
program will also aid private owners in tree-planting programs? 

Mr. SwinGuier. Yes; but since that is a brand-new program, and 
we have no legislation we do not know exactly what form it will take. 


To answer your question specificially, I think it will be very possible 
to help tree planting through that program. Lack of legislation 
though makes it impossible for me to answer the question as to just 
how much it will help. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Kirwan. With respect to your language change, if States 
are going to contribute at all to this program, why should they not 
carry the cost of planting on non-Federal public lands? 

Mr. SwincierR. From the very beginning, in this type of work, 
the States have been contributing to raising these trees. This is a 
question of producing trees rather than planting trees on the ground 
itself. From the very beginning, back in 1924, we made no differentia- 
tion between using the trees grown under this program on privately 
owned or on State-owned land. Back in 1949 when the law was 
changed, nothing showed up in the law to indicate that trees could be 
planted on State land as well as privately owned lands. That was the 
purpose of this particular change, to keep the program about the same 
as it has been since 1924. 

Mr. McArpb.e. May I answer that further, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. McArp te. I have in the past been rather closely tied with this 
particular activity. When this law was passed in 1924, and sub- 
sequently when Congress amended it in 1949, I think it was clear from 
the legislative discussions that Congress intended that the States 
would also be included, as well as the private landowners, since they 
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were putting up a large share of the money; but the exact words were 
not made clear in the law, and the purpose here is to carry out what 
was very clearly the intent of Congress. 


CoopERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: Construction and maintenance of 
range improvements (total obligations $408, 049 $700, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward —36, 959 
Unobligated balance carried forward 28, 855 
Unobligated balance no longer available 55 


Appropriation 400, OOO 700, 000 700, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956estimate |1957 estimate 


Potal number of permanent positions 14 21 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 13 71 
Average number of all employees 64 
Number of employees at end of year 119 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 707 $5, 069 | 
Average grade G3-6.6 GS-6.7 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ‘ $3, 739 $3, 872 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $85, 620 $144, 813 
Positions other than permanent 133, 385 227, 851 
Regular pay above 52-week base 212 286 | 
Payment above basic rates 201 150 

Total personal services 219, 418 373, 100 | 

02 Travel 5, 788 9, 350 

03 Transportation of things &, | 

04 Communication services 2 

05 Rents and utility services__- 4, 2% 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

OS Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

10 Lands and structures 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 
“duct charges for quarters and subsistence 


rotal obligations 4108, 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| | 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


A ppropriation $400, 000 $700, 000 $700, 000 
Balance brought forward | 
Unobligated 36, 959 | 28, 85: Bes eee 
Obligated 4 126, 370 74, 4g 133, 353 


Total budget authorizations available 563, 329 


803, 353 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures, and balances—Continued 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. . $600, 000 $600, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___- y 70, 000 95, 000 


Total expenditures____ 59, 670, 000 695, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion) wane . 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated _ - ‘ ‘ ; ; 28, 
Obligated . . ‘a oe : 74, 138, 353 


Total expenditures and balances_.....................-.-- 33 833, 353 





Mr. Kirwan. Cooperative range improvements has $700,000 
programed, the same as last year. Do you have a statement to 
make on that? 

Mr. Curr. I think not, Mr. Chairman. It is the same as last 
year, very close to the full authorization of the Granger-Thye Act. 


GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. How are your grazing fees fixed and have they been 
increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. Curr. Grazing fees on the national forests vary year to year, 
in accordance with the average market price received for livestock 
in the 11 Western States. A base price was established about 1932, 
and the fees charged each year vary from that base in accordance 
with the change in the market. 

The grazing fees for cattle this year will average 35 cents per cow- 
month, and for sheep, 8.75 per sheep-month. ‘That is 2 cents less 
for cattle than last year, and a quarter of a cent less for sheep than 
last year. 

WorkineG Capitat Funp 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up next your request for language to 
establish a working capital fund. 

Mr. McArpte. I will ask Mr. Hendee, or perhaps Mr. Wheeler, 
to explain that. 

Mr. Henper. This is a financial management and accounting 
problem on which we have been working with the Department, the 
GAO, and the Budget Bureau. This will help the field approach 
some of these jobs on a better planning and management basis than 
we are able to do at the present time. The justification statement 
beginning on page 95 indicates the need for and advantages of such a 
fund. There may be some questions that you might have. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


WorkKING CapiTraL Funp 


The 1957 budget proposed language to establish a working capital fund to 
provide a practicable method of financing and accounting for the service operations 
which are required in conducting the diverse work programs of the Forest Service. 
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NEED FOR WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


There is a definite need within the Forest Service for such a fund to provide a 
practicable method of financing and accounting for the various service operations 
that are necessary to serve concurrently the programs of. fire protection, timber 
utilization, construction and maintenance of roads and other improvements, 
reforestation, grazing, watershed, forest and forest products research, and kindred 
conservation activities of the Forest Service, including cooperative assistance with 
other Federal agencies, States, counties, farmers, forest landowners, and others 
engaged in the same objectives. 

These programs are conducted on 188 million acres of public lands and 431 
million acres of State and privately owned lands located throughout the United 
States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. They are conducted through 10 
regional offices, 9 experiment stations, and approximately 149 national forests, 
758 ranger districts, 101 land utilization areas, 63 research centers, 85 experimental 
areas, and the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 


TYPES OF SERVICES FURNISHED TO PROGRAMS 


In operating these programs, stocks of supplies, materials, and motorized and 
other program equipment of various kinds and sizes are needed at field locations, 
not only to serve regular needs but also to be available for emergency dispatch in 
case of fire, flood, and other critical situations. Further, certain fire fighting and 
other specialized program equipment is not readily available from other Goyern- 
ment sources or commercial markets, and generally must be specially ordered and 
stocked. For these reasons it is uneconomical or impractical to await the actual 
need before action is taken toward procurement. Experience over the years in 
the Forest Service points up the necessity of maintaining sources of supplies, 
equipment, and service facilities at the regional and local level] in order to most 
efficiently meet the needs of field programs in which the Forest Service is engaged. 
Since the supplies and materials are used by numerous Forest Service programs, 
it is more practicable and economical] to carry only one central stock at given field 
locations for the common use of all programs. This applies also to motorized and 
other program equipment which is available at field locations for the common use 
of all programs in the loca] area. Certain other services, principally the operation 
of photographic and reproduction facilities; the making, reconditioning, and 
maintenance of road, trail, and other signs; and other similar operations are com- 
mon to and conducted for the benefit of all Forest Service work programs, 


PRESENT METHOD OF FINANCING SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Most of the services are now financed initially from one appropriation. Since 
the ‘Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation is available for general purposes, this 
appropriation has been arbitrarily selected to finance the supply and equipment 
services which comprise the major portion of the service operations. This is an 
annual appropriation and balances in it are not available for obligation beyond 
the end of the fiscal year. Furthermore, using an appropriation for financing 
these services complicates the recording and reporting on the status of appropri- 
ated funds because of the large amount of reimbursements which are credited to 
the appropriation. This complicates budgeting and also causes confusion in 
the current financing of regular programs. For example, when supplies are issued 
to Forest Service programs from stock, the cost may be charged to 10 or more 
appropriations benefited and the above annual appropriation is credited. How- 
ever, it may be desirable to defer replacement of stocks to a later date, in many 
instances in the ensuing fiscal year, to take advantage of quantity purchases and 
seasonal declines in market prices. The use of the annual appropriation to finance 
the supply service makes it necessary to replace the stock in the same fiscal year 
in which issued. 

Another example relates to the motorized and heavy equipment service which 
is also financed through the ‘‘Salaries and expenses’”’ annual appropriation. The 
equipment is used on work programs which may involve 10 or more appropriations 
and funds. In financing the equipment service, the appropriations and funds 
benefited are charged (at rates per unit of use to cover the cost of operating, re- 
pairing, and replacing the equipment) and the above annual appropriation is 
credited. In many cases major repairs or overhauls of the equipment do not take 
place in the fiscal year in which the equipment was used because of conditions 
directly or indirectly attributable to unseasonable weather, including forest fires, 
floods, and heavy snows. These conditions may require repair or overhaul work 
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to be deferred to a subsequent fiscal year, but since the service is financed from 
an annual appropriation the amounts recovered from the application of use rates 
are not available in the subsequent year. 


PROPOSED METHOD OF FINANCING SERVICE OPERATIONS 


The operation of the above services under a working capital fund would permit 
expenditures in connection with the designated services to be paid from a single 
fund, without fiscal year limitation, regardless of the programs ultimately charged, 
It would also provide a means of accumulating amounts to cover the cost of re- 
pairing and replacing equipment and restocking of supplies in an ensuing fiscal 
year which is not possible under the present procedure of financing from an 
annual appropriation. It will permit purchases to be made in quantity and un- 
der the most advantageous market conditions which is a keystone of economical 
procurement. The working capital fund would also eliminate the budgetary 
complications and other difficulties now encountered in the appropriation which 
it is now necessary to use for financing the service operations. A working capital 
fund would make it possible to operate the services in a more efficient and business- 
like manner. 

The working capital fund method has been in use by the Department of Agri- 
culture for a number of years in financing centralized services. One such fund, 
approved July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 393), is in the Office of the Secretary, and the 
other, approved September 6, 1950 (64 Stat. 658), is operated by the Agricultural 
Research Center. The use of these funds had demonstrated the value of this 
businesslike method of financing and conducting reimbursable services in an 
efficient and economical manner. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose new language as follows: 
“Worrkine Capirat Founp 


“There is hereby established a working capital fund which shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation for expenses necessary, including the purchase or construction 
of buildings and improvements within the limitations thereon set forth in the appropria- 
tion for “Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’, for furnishing supply and equip- 
ment services in support of programs of the Forest Service. The Secretary is auth- 
orized to transfer to the fund, without reimbursement, and to capitalize in the fund at 
fair and reasonable values, such receivables, inventories, equipment, and other assets 
as he may determine, and assume the liabilities in connection with such assets, but 
such capitalization shall not exceed $25,000,000: Provided, That the fund shall be 
credited with advance payments in connection with firm orders and reimbursements 
from funds of the Forest Serivice, other departmental and Federal agencies, and from 
other sources, as authorized by law, at rates approximately equal to the cost of fur- 
nishing the facilities and services.” 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


The proposed appropriation language provides for the establishment of a 
working capital fund for financing the various service operations, such as those 
mentioned above, that are required in conducting authorized programs of the 
Forest Service. Under it the Secretary would provide capital for the fund by 
transferring and capitalizing, at fair and reasonable values, present inventories 
of supplies and equipment, receivable, and other assets as are related to the 
operation of the services. The receivables would represent services rendered 
under current practices for which payment had not been made by appropriations 
benefited and would initially provide operating funds for the payment of expenses. 
Operating funds may also be provided, if necessary, by advance payments from 
the appropriations and funds to cover the estimated cost of services or supplies 
ordered. Any advance payments in excess of the charges for such services or 
supplies will be returned to the applicable appropriations or funds. The fund 
will assume any liabilities in connection with assets transferred to the fund, 
including accrued annual leave. In view of this method of providing capital the 
proposed lanaguage does not involve a request for funds to be appropriated. 

The buildings to be transferred to the fund are small, low-cost shop and other 
buildings located at or near sites of work, such as those used to repair and store 
motor vehicles and other heavy equipment and for storage of operating supplies 
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used on work projects. Land used in connection with these services will not be 
capitalized since in many cases the land is public domain or in other cases the 
land is used only partly by services operated under the fund. Unobligated 
balances of appropriations and funds will not be transferred to the fund. 

Provision is made for a maximum capitalization of $25 million. The esti- 
mated value of the assets intitially to be transferred to the fund are receivables 
$1,250,000, and supplies, equipment, and buildings $17,250,000. The liabilities 
to be assumed by the fund, including accrued annual leave, will probably net 
exceed $500,000, resulting in an estimated initial capital of $18 million. <A 
margin is provided for possible expansion of programs and emergencies. 

In the past, fluctuations and emergencies of major proportions were the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program, the fire hazard reduction and timber salvage 
program in the New England States resulting from the hurricane of 1938, the 
shelterbelt project, and the emergency rubber project of World War IT. The 
management of such emergency programs demands rapid, large-scale, and 
effective expansion of needed services at the outset. The greatest potential 
threat to maximum accomplishment in such emergencies is inadequacies in the 
supply, equipment and other services which may he needed. In view of the 
possible recurrence of such emergencies and other unforeseeable developments, 
including those occasioned by authorized expansion of normal work programs, 


ia at ha 


it is essential that the capitalization of the fund is flexible to permit timely 

expansion. 5 
The services financed by the fund may also be made available, when necessary % 

to other departmental and Federal agencies, and as provided by law to State and 4 


private agencies and persons who cooperate with the Forest Service in fire control 
and other authorized programs. In order that the fund may be maintained on 
a self-supporting but nonprofit basis the payment for the services will be at rates 
which will approximately equal the cost of furnishing the facilities and services, 
including depreciation of equipment, certain buildings, and other improvements; 
alterations, maintenance, and repair of all buildings and other improvements 
used in furnishing the services; maintenance and repairs of equipment and accrued 
leave. For example, in operating the motor vehicle and heavy equipment service 
which includes pickups, stakeside, and dump trucks, sedans, crawler type tractors 
and motor graders, the appropriation would be charged at rental rates approxi- 
mately equal to the actual or estimated cost of operation, repair, maintenance, 
management and depreciation of the equipment. 

The fund will be credited with any proceeds from the disposition of property. 
Amounts received in connection with loss of or damage to property would also 
be credited to the fund so as to be available for replacement or to defray the cost 
of repairing the property in event of damage. 

When the tund has property which it no longer needs to carry out its responsi- 
bilities such property will be reassigned, transferred or otherwise disposed of in 
accordance with the regulations of the General Services Administration and : 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture issued pursuant thereto. 3 

In addition to the review and audit of the fund by the Comptroller General, i 
it is contemplated that the status of the fund will be made known to the Bureau 
of the Budget and to the Congress through required reports and business-type 
statements. 

The establishment of the working capital fund would permit the foregoing 
services to be operated in a more efficient and businesslike manner. 


{ 
| 
; 





MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Krrwrn. You have other language here, “Motor vehicles’, 
133 requested. Are they all for replacement? 
Mr. Henper. That is right, sir. 


Mr. Kirwan. You are adding no new ones? : 

. Mr. Henver. That is right. That is really a decrease or reduction 4 
of 32 from the 165 replacements we have in the current fiscal year. ; 

PENDING BUDGET AMENDMENT é 

Mr. Krrwan. There is $450,000 in the justification schedule, 

which is not in the budget. Tell us about that. : 

Mr. Wurever. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to explain that. iH 

7 


i 
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The President’s budget and the President’s special message on 
acriculture recommended an item of $12 million for additional research 
and extension. Now, we have included the parts of that $12 million 
in the justification for the various items in agriculture in order that 
this committee and the Agricultural Subcommittee could see the 
total picture. 

$450,000 of the special item of $12 million to carry out a part of 
the President’s special message on agriculture applies to Forest 
Service research, and the justifications, which indicate total increases 
of $1,112,700 for Forest Service research include that $450,000. 
The increase shown in the committee print is $662,700. 

Mr. Kirwan. $662,700? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. We wanted you to see the entire picture at 
once. We felt that it would be more useful to you that way. A 
budget amendment covering that $450,000 should be received by the 
committee shortly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record, if you can, and break it down 
by activities. 

Mr. Wueeter. The difference between the original and amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Distribution of the $450,000 additional for forest research is as follows: 


Additional 
Increase in | increase 


Item regular budget | covered by - il a 
submission | budget amend- dieeiaate 
ment 

(a) Forest and range management research _ - - -- | +$100, 000 | +-$100, 000 
b) Forest insect investigations--_.........-- —— +-$50, 000 +25, 000 +-75, 000 
c) Forest disease investigations - --- si , +78, 000 | +25, 000 +-103, 000 
(d) Forest Products Laboratory - - -- | +318, 000 +150, 000 +468, 000 
(e) Forest survey. --- oa cen : +160, 700 |... +160, 700 
(f) Economic investigations..............-.---- +56, 000 +150, 000 +206, 000 
Total, forest research. -. . +662, 700 +450, 000 +1, 112, 700 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 126 to 128 into the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


PASSENGER Motor VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


Replacement of passenger motor vehicles—The 1957 estimates for the Forest 
Service propose the replacement of 133 passenger motor vehicles. These vehicles 
are used by (1) forest officers; in the protection, utilization, management, and 
development of the national forests and land utilization projects; and in the pro- 
gram for control of forest pests, (2) research technicians on experimental forests 
and ranges, and in the nationwide forest survey, (3) foresters engaged in carrying 
out the laws providing for State and private forestry cooperation, and (4) regional 
office field-going administrative officers in performing, directing and inspecting 
field work. The Forest Service is essentially a field organization dealing with 
natural land and water resources. There are 229 million acres within the exterior 
boundaries of the national forests. About 431 million acres of private forest land 
are included within the areas which benefit from Federal participation in the State 
and private-forest cooperative program. Much of this area is without common 
carrier service, which calls for extensive use of motor vehicles as a means of trans- 
portation. Units to be replaced, except possibly a few units which may be 
damaged beyond economical repair, will be beyond the established minimum age 
2 years, and all 133 will have reached the minimum mileage standard of 60,000 
miles, 
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Based on the above replacement schedule the Forest Service will have a total of 
703 passenger motor vehicles in fiscal year 1957. They are located mainly at 
127 national forests and other field headquarters. In addition, a small number of 
vehicles are assigned to field parties with headquarters at experimental forests and 
ranges, and ranger districts. One passenger motor vehicle is used to meet the 
needs of the Forest Service in the District of Columbia. 

The major portion of transportation needs at both regional and supervisor’s 
office level involves multiple passenger use, and can be more expeditiously and 
economically met by the use of sedans and station wagons than other types of 
vehicles, provided replacements are available so that major repair jobs may be 
avoided. Most forest areas and research centers are remote from the usual travel 
routes of commercial carriers, and the use of these systems does not facilitate pro- 
gressive travel—an economical and time saving practice. 

It has been the practice of the Forest Service to keep vehicle numbers at a 
minimum for work program requirements. The determination of equipment 
needs is based on analyses of current work plans and programs. This involves an 
analysis of the amount of equipment use actually essential for each job and field 
station with the guiding principle being to have the minimum amount of equip- 
ment to meet the requirements of the work for which funds are budgeted. Also, 
it has been the policy of the Forest Service to restrict purchases of automobiles, 
as well as to pool and integrate use of those on hand on different activities, in order 
to keep numbers to a minimum and thus reduce the overall costs for equipment. 

The dependability of equipment is an important factor in keeping work pro- 
grams on schedule and in meeting emergencies. A larger number of vehicles is 
required if the units are required to be operated beyond the prescribed replacement 
standards. It is estimated that on July 1, 1956, the total number of passenger 
cars will include some 197 units (about 28 percent of the total) which will have 
mileages in excess of 60,000 miles and about 67 percent of these 197 units will 
also be in the 1950 and older category. Thus with an authorization to purchase 
133 vehicles in fiscal year 1957, there would still remain some 64 units which will 
be beyond the established age and mileage standards. 

In general, the units to be selected for replacement are old and in poor condition 
and cannot be operated much longer without entailing excessive operation and 
repair costs, including major overhauls. Further, the continued use of old cars 
is undesirable from a safety standpoint, particularly since most Forest Service 
cars are frequently operated over rough, narrow, winding roads in mountainous 
country; sometimes under adverse soil and weather conditions. This type of 
use requires dependable equipment. Breakdowns of this equipment while on 
field trips (which could be many miles from the nearest phone) cause disruptions 
and delays in field work with attendant losses of effective worktime of employees 
involved. 

In summary, the granting of the requested authorization is essential for the 
effective and economical operation of Forest Service programs. 

As of June 30, 1955, the age and mileage classes of Forest Service vehicles were: 


AGE DATA Number 

Year model: of vehicles 
SOnD or Older... Wc wc eel BE ee a ee Ae 240 
I 8 Ne a a ee Sk ehh oe hk eet ee hee 71 
Ren sete roe. pe hd ee eerste, See ee eae eee 76 
ROR eed a tect Na Ce sees 104 

NN a Rae Sa Re ee i ee ee 84 
ee ek ct ee a a Ae ct koe oi Or Ce 147 

I a ee Be 722 


Lifetime mileage: 


SR ID vinci dn honk mip ied Sietigitaettedalmabindmned Gut E bitete 33 
I ian ot salsa! inne th rennet Ths nines e eens siesigniiiniaeninileeiilet 114 
csr acral hittad: b tikiabaniailnla te ocean eshematlih ie meeeslii iene naiel 180 
I ili ist, wall tn coaite tietia clash healiieien eum eanebnem wtlegmeaa 150 
I vain caiiatlats eet alannah ak i idttaaietend eats Main nemada eke eR 245 
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REPLACEMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


National forest protection and management: It is estimated that it will be 
ecessary to replace 1 reconnaissance airplane and 2 multipurpose cargo, smoke- 
jumper, personnel transport planes that are more than 9 years old. These air- 
planes are rapidly becoming unairworthy and have re ached the point where it is 
ineconomical to overhaul them to meet the airworthiness requirements of civil 
air regulations. Since Forest Service airplanes are operated to a large extent over 
rough mountainous terrain where landing fields are poor and scarce, these planes 
must be maintained at a level that will provide top performance and dependability. 
The proposed replacement airplanes are urgently needed for fire detection 
patrol and reconnaissance and for transportation of smokejumpers, equipment and 
supplies, and fire fighting personnel in remote areas where airplane service of 
commercial operators is inadequate or unavailable. 

Contrcel of forest pests: Authority for the replacement of an airplane used for 
aerial forest insect surveys is requested. The airplane to be replaced is of a type 
that is uneconomical, unsafe, and otherwise unsuitable for aerial insect survey 
purposes. 

The early detection and prompt suppression of incipient outbreaks of destruc- 
tive forest insects is a prerequisite in preventing and reducing pest-caused losses. 
Aerial reconnaissance has been found to be a reliable and economical way to locate 
incipient outbreaks. The scope and severity of many infestations also is accom- 
plished cheaply and effectively by aerial survey procedures. Aerial insect surveys 
provide the only means for keeping remote forested areas under close surveillance 
to insure that outbreaks are not escaping notice, 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. Please elaborate a little more on the working capital 
fund. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that we had a dis- 
cussion of that in the last session at a time when perhaps it was not 
too convenient to go into it in detail because it was in connection with 
a supplemental. 

In accordance with the suggestion in your committee report, we 
have studied it further, and are again presenting to you a request for 
a working capital fund. 

We have made one or two significant changes in the language, com- 
pared with the language before you last spring, which I think will 
make the situation clear, particularly with regard to a number of 
questions you had. 

For example, the language before you now makes it crystal clear 
that the working capital fund would be used to finance only the 
furnishing of supply and equipment services in support of programs 
of the Forest Servic e, and leaves no room, even in construction of the 
language, nor was it our original intent, to use the working capital to 
finance the program activities of the Forest Service. 

I believe that we have overcome the question that was in the minds 
of some in that regard, 

The other principal change that we have made in the language, as 
the result of our earlier discussion, is to stipulate that advance pay- 
ments could be used only in connection with firm orders; this makes it 
clear in the language that the fund cannot be used to receive advances 
from appropriations in order to build up a surplus in the fund that 
would then carry forward outside of any immediate needs for service 
and supplies. 

I believe that some concern was expressed about possibly losing 
control through the availability of this fund on a no-year basis, and 
with authority to receive advance payments. The authority for 
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advance payments is still in the language, but it requires that those 
payments must be in connection with firm orders. I believe that 
change overcomes the reservations you had on that point. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many other agencies of the Government, 
different departments, have the same right or privilege for which you 
are asking in this working capital fund? 

Mr. WHEELER. Many other agencies of the Government have 
similar authorities. I have a statement, which could be inserted in 
the record, listing the authority for each of 15 working capital funds 
throughout Government. 


(A listing of the funds and the language that established them 
follows: ) 
AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL OF 1951 
Public Law 759, 81st Congress, approved September 6, 1950 


“There is established a working capital fund of $300,000, to be available without 
fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for furnishing facilities and services 
by the Agricultural Research Center to Government agencies. Said fund shall be 
reimbursed from applicable appropriations or other funds to cover the charges for 
such facilities and services, including handling and related charges, for equipment 
rentals (including depreciation, maintenance, and repairs), for supplies, equipment 
and materials, stores of which may be maintained at the Center, and for building 
construction, alterations, and repairs, and applicable appropriations or other funds 
may also be charged their proportionate share of the necessary general expenses of 
the Center not covered by the annual appropriation.” 


AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION ACT OF 1944 
Public Law 129, 78th Congress, approved July 12, 1943 


“A working capital fund of $400,000 is established without fiscal year limitation, 
for the payment of salaries and other expenses necessary to the maintenance and 
operation of (1) central duplicating, photographic, and tabulating services, (2) a 
central motor-transport service for the maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor-transport vehicles and other equipment, (3) a central supply service for the 
purchase, storage, handling, issuance, packing, or shipping of stationery, supplies, 
equipment, blank forms, and miscellaneous materials, for which stocks thereof, 
not to exceed $200,000 in value (except for the value of blank forms) at the close 
of any fiscal year, may be maintained sufficient to meet, in whole or in part, 
requirements of the bureaus and offices of the Department in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and (4) such other services as the Secretary, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, determines may be performed 
more advantageously as central services; said fund to be reimbursed from applicable 
funds of bureaus, offices, and agencies for which services are performed on the 
basis of rates which shall include estimated or actual charges for personal services 
materials, equipment (including maintenance, repairs, and depreciation) and other 
expenses: Provided, That such central services shall, to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable, be used to make unnecessary the maintenance of separate like services in 
the bureaus, offices, and agencies of the department.”’ 


DEFENSE 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1954 
Public Law 153, 88d Congress, approved July 27, 1953 
REVOLVING FUND 


“For establishment of a revolving fund, to be available without fiscal year 
limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of the plant 
and equipment of the Corps of Engineers used in civil works functions, ineluding 
acquisition of plant and equipment, maintenance, repair, and purchase, operation, 
and maintenance of not to exceed four aircraft at any one time, temporary financ- 
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ing of services finally chargeable to appropriations for civil works functions, and 
the furnishing of facilities and services for military functions of the Department 
of the Army and other Government agencies and private persons, as authorized 
by law, $100; and in addition, the Secretary of the Army is authorized to provide 
capital for the fund by capitalizing the present inventories, plant and equipment 
of the civil works functions of the Corps of Engineers. The fund shall be credited 
with reimbursements or advances for the cost of equipment, facilities, and services 
furnished, at rates which shall include charges for overhead and related expenses, 
depreciation of plant and equipment, and accrued leave: Provided, That on July 1, 
1953, (1) the fund shall assume the assets, liabilities, and obligations of the Plant 
accounts, as carried on the records of the Corps of Engineers as of June 30, 1953, 
under the appropriations for ‘‘Maintenance and improvement of existing river 
and harbor works’’, ‘Flood control, general’, and “Flood control, Mississippi 


, tiver and tributaries’’, and (2) there shall be transferred from said appropriations 
4 to the fund amounts equivalent to the unexpended cash balances of the Plant 
t accounts on June 30, 1953: Provided further, That the total capital of said fund 
; shall not exceed $140,000,000.”’ 
INTERIOR 
GENERAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1951 
Public Law 759, 81st Congress, approved September 6, 1950 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
“For establishment of a working capital fund, to be available without fiscal 
year limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of 
(1) a central reproduction service; (2) communication services; (3) a central 
supply service for stationery, supplies, equipment, blank forms, and miscellaneous 
materials, for which adequate stocks may be maintained to meet in whole or in 
4 part requirements of the bureaus and offices of the Department in the city o 
3 Washington and elsewhere; (4) a central library service; (5) health services; 


and (6) such other similar service functions as the Secretary determines may be 
performed more advantageously on a reimbursable basis; $300,000. Said fund 
; shall be reimbursed from available funds of bureaus, offices, and agencies for 
which services are performed at rates which will return in full all expenses of 
operation, including reserves for accrued annual leave and depreciation of 
equipment.” 
Heauttu, Epucation, AND WELFARE 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATION ACT, 1953 
Public Law 452, 82d Congress, approved July 5, 1952 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


“Working capital fund: For the establishment of a working capital fund, to be 
available without fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance 
and operation of (1) a central reproduction service; (2) a central tabulating serv- 
ice; and (3) a central supply service for supplies and equipment for which adequate 
stocks may be maintained to meet in whole or in part the requirements of the 
Agency; $50,000: Provided, That any stocks of such supplies and equipment on 
hand or on order on June 30, 1952, under the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Division of Service Operations,’ shall also be used to capitalize said fund: Pro- 
vided further, That said fund shall be reimbursed in advance from available funds 
of bureaus, offices, and agencies for which services are performed at rates which 
will return in full all expenses of operation, including reserves for accrued annual 
leave and depreciation of equipment.” 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
SECOND INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION ACT, 1954 
Public Law 149, 83d Congress, approved July 27, 1953 


“Supply fund: For establishment of a revolving supply fund effective July 1, 
1953, to be available without fiscal year limitation for all expenses necessary for 
the operation and maintenance of a supply system for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion including procurement of supplies and equipment, and personal services, the 
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Administrator is authorized to capitalize, at fair and reasonable values as deter- 
mined by him, all supplies and materials afd depot stocks of equipment on hand 
or on order: Provided, That the fund shall be (1) reimbursed for the cost of all 
services, equipment and supplies furnished appropriations at rates determined by 
the Administrator on the basis of estimated or actual direct and indirect cost; (2) 
credited with advances from appropriations to which services or supplies are to be 
furnished, and all other receipts resulting from the operation of the fund including 
the proceeds of disposal of scrap, excess or surplus personal property of the fund, 
and receipts from carriers and others for loss of or damage to personal property: 
Provided further, That following the close of each fiscal year any net income after 
making provision for prior losses, if any, shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts: Provided further, That an adequate sys- 
tem of accounts for the fund shall be maintained on the accrual method and 
financial reports prepared on the basis of such accounts, and that an annual 
business-type budget shall be prepared for the operations under this fund.” 


Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1952 
Public Law 375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952 


“Investigations: For the establishment of a revolving fund which shall be avail- 
able to the Civil Service Commission without fiscal year limitation for financing 
investigations, the costs of which are required or authorized by Public Law 298, 
Eighty-second Congress, or any other law to be borne by appropriations or funds 
of other Government departments and agencies, $4,000,000: Provided, That said 
fund shall be reimbursed from available funds of such departments and agencies 
for investigations made for them at rates estimated by the Commission to be ade- 
quate to recover expenses of operation, including provision for accrued annual 
leave and depreciation of equipment purchased by the fund: Provided further, 
That any surplus accruing to the fund in any fiscal year shall be paid into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts during the ensuing fiscal year: 
Provided further, That any such surplus may be applied first to restore any im- 
pairment of the capital of the fund by reason of variations between the rates 
charged for work or services and the amount subsequently determined by the 
Commission to be the cost of performing such work or services.” 


COMMERCE 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACT, 1950 
Public Law 583, 81st Congress, approved June 29, 1950 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS—WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


“For the establishment of a working capital fund, to be available without 
fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation 
of the National Bureau of Standards, including the furnishing of facilities and 
services to other Government agencies, not to exceed $3,000,000. Said fund 
shall be established as a special deposit account and shall be reimbursed from 
applicable appropriations of said Bureau for the work of said Bureau, and from 
funds of other Government agencies for facilities and services furnished to such 
agencies pursuant to law. Reimbursements so made shall include handling and 
related charges, reserves for depreciation of equipment and accrued leave, and 
building construction and alterations directly related to the work for which 
reimbursement is made.”’ 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION ACT, 1946 


Public Law 49, 79th Congress, approved May 3, 1945 


“* * * For the establishment of a working capital fund, $50,000, without 
fiscal year limitation, for the payment of salaries and other expenses necessary to 
the operation of a central blueprinting, photostating, and duplicating service; 
said fund to be reimbursed in order to insure continuous operation, from available 
funds of constituents of the Federal Works Agency, or of any other Federal agency 
for which services are performed, at rates to be determined by the Public Buildings 
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Administration on the basis of estimated or actual charges for personal services, 
materials, equipment (including maintenance, repair, and depreciation on existing 
as well as new equipment) and other expenses: Provided, That at the close of each 
fiscal year any excess of funds resulting from such operation, after making ade- 
uate provision for the replacement of mechanical and other equipment and for 
accrued annual leave of employees engaged in this work by the establishment 
of reserves therefor, shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as 
iscellaneous receipts.” 
COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE APPROPRIATION ACT, 1945 
Public Law 365, 78th Congress, approved June 28, 1944 


“Working capital fund, Department of Commerce: For the establishment of a 
working capital fund, $100,000, without fiscal year limitation, for the payment 
of salaries and other expenses necessary to the maintenance and operation of 

1) central duplicating, photographic, drafting, and photostating services and 
2) such other services as the Secretary, with the approval of the Director of the 
sureau of the Budget, determines may be performed more advantageously as 
central] services; said fund to be reimbursed from applicable funds of bureaus, 
offices, and agencies for which services are performed on the basis of rates which 
shall include estimated or actual charges for personal services, materials, equip- 
ment (including maintenance, repairs, and depreciation) and other expenses: 
Provided, That such central services shall, to the fullest extent practicable, be 
used to make unnecessary the maintenance of separate like services in the bureaus, 
offices, and agencies of the Department: Provided further, That a separate schedule 
of expenditures and reimbursements, and a statement of the current assets and 
liabilities of the working capital fund as of the close of the last completed fiscal 
year, shall be included in the annual Budget.” 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE—JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION ACT, 1954 
Public Law 178, 83d Congress, approved August 1, 1953 
REVOLVING FUND 


“For establishment of a revolving fund, effective July 1, 1953, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Government Printing Office (except the Office of Superintendent of 
Documents), including rental of buildings; expenses of attendance at meetings, 
when authorized by the Joint Committee on Printing; maintenance and operation 
of the emergency room; purchase of uniforms for guards; boots, coats, and gloves; 
repairs and minor alterations to buildings; and expenses authorized in writing by 
the Joint Committee on Printing for inspection of Government printing activities; 
$1,000,000; and in addition, the Public Printer shall provide capital for said fund 
by capitalizing, at fair and reasonable values as jointly determined by him and 
the Comptroller General, the present inventories, plant (except buildings and 
land), equipment, and other assets of the Government Printing Office: Provided, 
That the unexpended balances (including the amounts otherwise required to be 
returned to the Treasury) and the obligations and outstanding commitments of 
existing appropriations for ‘Working capital and congressional printing and bind- 
ing’ shall be transferred to this fund. The fund shall be (1) reimbursed for the 
cost of all services and supplies furnished (including those furnished other appro- 
priations of the Government Printing Office) at rates which shail include charges 
for overhead and related expenses, depreciation of plant (except buildings and 
land) and equipment, and accrued leave; (2) credited with all receipts including 
sales of Government publications, waste, condemned and surplus property and 
with payments received for losses or damage to property; and (3) charged with 
payment into misellaneous receipts of the Treasury of such part of the receipts 
from the sales of Government publications as is required by law (44 U.S.C 7's 
72a, 309). 

‘“‘An adequate system of accounts for the fund shall be maintained on the accrual 
method and financial reports prepared on the basis of such accounts. The Public 
Printer shall prepare and submit an annual business type budget program for the 
operations under this fund. The activities of the Government Printing Office 
shall be audited by the General Accounting Office and an audit report furnished 
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annually to the Congress and the Public Printer. For the purposes hereof the 
Comptroller General shall have such access to the records, files, personnel, and 
facilities of the Government Printing Office as he may deem necessary. 

‘Hereafter any executive department or independent establishment of the 
Government ordering printing and binding or blank paper and supplies from the 
Government Printing Office shall pay promptly by check to the Public Printer 
upon his written request, either in advance or upon completion of the work, all 
or part of the estimated or actual cost thereof, as the case may be, and bills 
rendered by the Public Printer in accordance herewith shall not be subject to 
audit or certification in advance of payment: Provided, That proper adjustments 
on the basis of the actual cost of delivered work paid for in advance shall be made 
monthly or quarterly and as may be agreed upon by the Public Printer and the 
department or establishment concerned.” 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT FUND 
Public Law 522, 82d Congress, 2d session, approved July 12, 1952 


‘“‘(f) There may be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, on such date 
during the fiseal year 1953 as may be determined by the Administrator, a Building 
Management Fund, which shall be available, without fiscal year limitation, for 
expenses necessary for buildings management operations and related services, 
authorized by law to be performed by the General Services Administration. 
Accounting for the fund shall be maintained on the accrual method and financial 
reports shall be prepared on the basis of such accounting. There is authorized 
to be appropriated to said fund such sums as may be required, but not to exeeed 
the amount of $10,000,000, and any stocks of supplies and any equipment, 
available for buildings management functions of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, on hand, or on order, on the date of establishment of said fund, shall 
also be used to capitalize the fund: Provided, That said fund shall be credited with 
(1) annual advances for nonrecurring expenses, quarterly advances for other 
expenses, and reimbursements from available appropriations and funds of the 
General Services Administration and of any other agency, person, or organization 
to which services, space, quarters, maintenance, repair, or other facilities are 
furnished, at rates to be determined by the Administrator on the basis of esti- 
mated or actual costs (including accrued leave, and maintenance, repair, and, 
where applicable, depreciation of equipment) and (2) all other reimbursements, 
and refunds or recoveries resulting from operations of the fund, including the 
net proceeds of disposal of excess or surplus personal property and receipts from 
carriers and others for loss of, or damage to property: Provided further, That 
following the close of each fiscal year any net income, after making provision for 
prior year losses, if any, shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts: Provided further, That said fund shall not be available 
for expenses of carrying out the provisions of the Act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 
644), or section 5 of the Act of May 25, 1926, as amended (40 U. S. C. 345), 
and shall not be credited with receipts from operations under said provisions of 
law, or (except as provided in this section for the net proceeds of disposal of 
excess or surplus property and receipts from loss or damage to property) with 
any receipts required by any other law to be credited to miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury.)”’ 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 
Public Law 152, 81st Congress, Ist session, approved June 30, 1949 


“Sec. 109. (a) There is hereby authorized to be set aside in the Treasury a 
special fund which shall be known as the General Supply Fund. Such fund shall 
be composed of the assets of the general supply fund (including any surplus 
therein) created by section 3 of the Act of February 27, 1929 (45 Stat. 1342; 
41 U.S. C. 7c), and transferred to the Administrator by section 102 of this Act, 
and such sums as may be appropriated thereto, and the fund shall assume all of 
the liabilities, obligations, and commitments of the general supply fund created 
by such Act of February 27, 1929. The capital of the General Supply Fund 
shall be in an amount not greater than $75,000,000. The General Supply Fund 
shall be available for use by or under the direction and control of the Adminis- 
trator (1) for procuring personal property (including the purchase from or through 
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the Public Printer of Standard forms and blankbook work for field warehouse 
issue) and nonpersonal services for the use of Federal agencies in the proper 
discharge of their responsibilities, and (2) for paying all elements of cost of the 
procurement, handling, and distribution thereof, except that on and after July 1, 
1950, those elements of cost which are determined by the Administrator with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to be indirect or overhead 
costs shall not be paid from the fund. 

‘(b) Payment by requisitioning agencies shall be at prices fixed by the Admin- 
istrator. Until July 1, 1950, such prices shall be fixed in accordance with law and 
regulations applicable on the date of enactment of this Act to prices fixed by the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Supply. On and after such date, such prices 
shall be fixes at levels so as to recover so far as practicable all costs except those 
which are determined by the Administrator with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to be indirect or overhead costs. Requisitioning 

encies shall pay by advance of funds in all cases where it is determined by the 
(Administrator that there is insufficient capital otherwise available in the General 
Supply Fund. Advances of funds also may be made by agreement between the 
requisitioning agencies and the Administrator. Where an advance of funds is not 
made, requisitioning agencies shall promptly reimburse the General Services 
(Administration on vouchers prepared by the requisitioning agency on the basis of 
itemized invoices submitted by the Administrator and receiving reports evidencing 
the delivery - the requisitioning agency of such supplies or services: Provided 
That in any case w here payment shall not have been made by the requisitioning 
agency within forty-five days after the date of billing by the Administrator, 
reimbursement may be obtained by the Administrator by the issuance of transfer 
ind counterwarrants supported by itemized invoices. 

‘(c) The General Supply Fund shall be credited with all reimbursements, 
advances of funds, and refunds or recoveries relating to supplies or services pro- 
cured through the fund, including the net proceeds of disposal of surplus supplies 
procured through the fund and receipts from carriers and others for loss of, or 
damage to, supplies procured through the fund; and the same are hereby reappro- 
priated for the purposes of the fund. 

‘(d) A special deposit account may be established as a part of the General 
Supply Fund with the Treasurer of the United States for use by the chief disburs- 
ing officer or any regional disbursing officer, Department of the Treasury, which 
may be credit with (1) funds advanced from the General Supply Fund account on 
the books of the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, and (2) other funds 
properly for credit to the General Supply Fund without being covered into the 
Treasury of the United States; and such special deposit account may be charged 
with payments properly chargeable to the General Supply Fund. 

‘(e) The Comptroller General of the United States shall make an annual audit 

the General Supply Fund as of June 30, and there shall be covered into the 
U Inited States Treasury as miscellaneous receipts any surplus found therein, all 
assets, liabilities, and prior losses considered, above the amounts transferred or 
appropriated to establish and maintain said fund, and the Comptroller General 
shall report to the Congress annually the results of the audit, together with such 
recommendations as he may have regarding the status and operations of the fund. 

“(f) Subject to the requirements of subsections (a) to (e), inclusive, of this 
section, the General Supply Fund also may be used for the procurement of supplies 
and nonpersonal services authorized to be acquired by mixed-ownership Govern- 
ment corporations, or by the municipal government of the District of Columbia, 
or by a requisitioning non-Federal agency when the function of a Federal agency 
authorized to procure for it is transferred to the General Services Administration: 
Provided, That the prices charged by the Administrator in such cases shall be 
fixed at levels which he estimates will be sufficient to recover, in addition to the 
direct costs of the procurement, handling, and distribution of such supplies and 
services, the indirect and overhead costs that the Administrator determines are 
allocable thereto.” 

HeattH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
Public Law 410 78th Congress, approved July 1, 1944 


‘‘* * * The Administrator shall establish a working-capital fund for sucb indus- 
tries, plants, factories, and shops out of any funds appropriated for Public Health 
Service hospitals at which addicts are treated and cared for; and such fund shall 
be available for the purchase, repair, or replacement of machinery or equipment, 
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for the purchase of raw materials and supplies, for the purchase of uniforms and 
other distinctive wearing apparel of employees in the performance of their official 
duties, and for the employment of necessary civilian officers and employees. The 
Surgeon General may provide for the disposal of products of the industrial activi- 
ties conducted pursuant to this section, and the proceeds of any sales thereof shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the working- 
capital fund.” 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Public Law 216, 81st Congress, approved August 10, 1949 


‘‘# * * Tn order more effettively to control and account for the cost of programs 
and work performed in the Department of Defense, the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to require the establishment of working-capital funds in the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the purpose of— 

(1) financing inventories of such stores, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment as he may designate; and 

(2) providing working capital for such industrial-type activities, and for 
such commercial-type activities as provide common services within or among 
the departments and agencies of the Department of Defense, as he may 
designate. 

““(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to establish 
on the books of the Treasury Department at the request of the Secretary of 
Defense the working-capital funds established pursuant to the authority of this 
section. 

**(e) Such funds shall be— 

‘*(1) charged, when appropriate, with the cost of stores, supplies, materials, 
and equipment procured or otherwise acquired, manufactured, repaired, 
issued, and consumed and of services rendered or work performed, including 
applicable administrative expenses; and 

(2) reimbursed from available appropriations or otherwise credited for 
the cost of stores, supplies, materials, or equipment furnished and of services 
rendered or work performed, including applicable administrative expenses. 

Reports of the condition and operations of such funds shall be made annually 
to the President and to the Congress. 

“‘(d) The Secretary of Defense is authorized to provide capital for such working- 
capital funds by capitalizing inventories on hand and, with the approval of the 
President, by transfer, until December 31, 1954, from unexpended balances of any 
appropriations of the military departments not carried to the surplus fund of the 
Treasury: Provided, That no deficiency shall be incurred in any such appropriation 
as a result of any such transfer. To the extent that such methods do not, in the 
determination of the Secretary of Defense, provide adequate amounts of working 
capital, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not appropriated for other purposes, such sums as may be necessary to 
provide adequate working capital. 

“(e) Subject to the authority and direction of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the military departments shall allocate responsibility within their 
respective military departments for the execution of functions which each military 
department is authorized by law to perform in such a manner as to effect the most 
economical and efficient organization and operation of the activities and use of 
the inventories for which working-capital funds are authorized by this section. 

“‘(f) No greater cost shall be incurred by the requisitioning agency for stores, 
supplies, materials, or equipment drawn from inventories, and for services rendered 
or work performed by the industrial-type or commercial-type activities for which 
working-capital funds are authorized by this section, than the amount of appro- 
priations or funds available for such purposes. 

“‘(g) The Secretary of Defense is authorized to issue regulations to govern the 
operation of activities and use of inventories authorized by this section, which 
regulations may, whenever he determines the measures set forth in this subsection 
to be required by the needs of the Department of Defense, and when such measures 
are authorized by law, permit stores, supplies, materials, and equipment to be sold 
to, and services to be rendered or work performed for, purchasers or users outside 
the Department of Defense. In such cases, the working-capital funds involved 
may be reimbursed by charges against appropriate appropriations or by payments 
received in cash. 

“(h) The appraised value of all stores, supplies, materials, and equipment re- 
turned to such working-capital funds from any department, activity, or agency, 
may be charged to the working-capital fund concerned and the proceeds thereof 
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shall be eredited to the current appropriations concerned: the amounts so credited 
shall be available for expenditures for the same purposes as the appropriations 
credited: Provided, That the provisions of this subsection shall not permit credits 
to appropriations as the result of capitalization of inventories authorized by sub- 
section (d) of this section.” 

(Pursuant to the above authority a number of working-capital funds have been 
established by the Secretary of Defense.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Some 15 agencies in Government have those funds? 
Are you using the same kind of language that they have? 

Mr. WHEELER. Substantially the same. Of course, the language 
varies by agency, depending on the kind of operation they have, but 
the essential ingredients are the same; namely, that the integrity of 
the fund would be maintained; that it would be a nonexpendable fund, 
that is, that services paid for from the fund would be fully reimbursed 
from the appropriations utilizing the supplies or services. 

The second key point is that the fund be operated so that deprecia- 
tion and replacement costs could be included in the charges and then 
the supplies replaced or the equipment replaced from the charges 
coming into the fund. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long have you been with the Agriculture 
Department? 

Mr. WHEELER. Since 1939. 

Mr. Kirwan. 1939? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you think that this is an improvement over 
the method used? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Shortly after I came into the Budget Office in the Department of 
Agriculture, we proposed a working capital fund in the Department 
which has been operated very successfully since that time. It pro- 
vides working capital that enables us here in Washington to finance 
services that cut across agency lines such as mimeographing , duplica- 
ting, and other fac ‘ilitating services. 

We have required that the various agencies use this central service, 
for efficiency and economy, and the $400,000 capital appropriated at 

that time has been maintained intact. It does not result in any net 
expenditures to the Government. 

The use of that fund has improved the business operations of that 
kind of an activity. 

Somewhat later we also received from Congress authority for a 
working capital fund at the Agricultural Researc h Center at Beltsville, 
where extensive farming and experimental operations are conducted, 
and through this fund the various appropriations and projects are able 
to get the use of equipment and supplies and pay for them at cost. 
The money goes into the fund and is used to replace the equipment 
and supplies + that are used. ‘That fund, too, has proved very helpful 
in financing that enterprise at Beltsville. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you think that is an improvement? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, I really do. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would that apply to your buying of automobiles also? 

Mr. Wueeter. The limitations in the appropriations act on the 
number of automobiles that might be replaced each year would con- 
tinue to apply to the working capital fund. That restriction and 
control would still be in effect for the Forest Service. The fund would, 
of course, be used to make the purchases authorized in the limitations, 
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and the funds for making those purchases would be derived from the 
appropriations using the automobiles, or whatever equipment was 
involved. In this way, the true cost of operating the equipment, 
including normal depreciation, can be charged very simply and 
directly and accurately to the appropriation which carries the money 
for the activity for which the equipment is being used. It simplifies 
accounting and costing, in that fashion. 

Mr. Kirwan. The limitation of cost of structures would still apply? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 


WOODLAND PLANTING 


Mr. JENSEN. I have just a few points. You have already covered 
most of the items quite thoroughly. 

I have for many years been greatly interested in woodland planting 
on every farmstead in America, where there is no grove or windbreak, 
and I have given considerable thought to this new program which 
the President has recommended for Agriculture. 

A few years ago, in 1929, I introduced a soil-conservation bill 
which placed great emphasis on woodland planting, and I propose to 
introduce another bill in the very near future which will place great 
emphasis on woodlots and shelterbelts planting. 

I have always contended that, if we planned a desert in this country, 
we could not have done a much better job than has been done by 
the fact that we straightened many of our streams and we cut down 
our trees, especially in the Middle West, so that when the hot winds 
come, it does not take long to burn up our crops. 

There is just one solution to that problem, and that is more trees. 


We are not going to make our streams more crooked. We have 
already straightened them, but at least we can plant the trees. 


SOURCE OF SEEDLINGS 


Now, how do you propagate your seedlings? Where do you get 
your tree seedlings? 

Mr. McArpte. I assume, Mr. Jensen, that you are talking about 
planting on privately owned lands? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McArp.e. The Federal Forest Service operates no nurseries 
for the production of trees to be planted on privately owned lands. 

Mr. JENSEN. I realize that, but I am trying to find out where you 
get your seedlings. 

Mr. McArpte. We operate through the State forestry agencies, 
and they either collect the seeds or purchase the seeds from commercial 
collectors, and grow the seedlings in their own State-owned nurseries. 
Then they are made available to the farmers and other landowners 
of the States, at a very low cost. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, we have nurseries also that raise a lot of 
trees. 

Mr. McArp.te. To answer your question, as I understand it, speci- 
fically they either make their own seed collections or buy their seeds, 
or make the cuttings, in case of cottonwoods, and species like that 
can be propagated that way. 
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Mr. Jensen. [t does not cost much to plant an acre of land to trees. 
That is @ minor matter so far as dollars and cents are concerned. 
The problem is to get the right kind of trees in different areas. Does 
the Forest Service have a brochure of any description showing the 
kind of trees that should be planted in the different areas of the 
United States? 

PLANTING GUIDES 


Mr. McArpue. We have both ourselves, and with the States, de- 
veloped planting guides, showing the kinds of trees, the species of 
trees that are best for certain locations. I thought that you were 
putting your finger on something of equal importance, the place 
where the seed comes from. Maybe that is what you meant, and | 
hope so. That is of exceedingly great importance. Just as there is 
a difference between hybrid corn and the old type of corn, so there is 
with trees. About the only guides we have on that now, until we 
cet some more with the research which is now in progress, is to take 
the seeds from the locality where the trees are to be planted. Ad- 
mittedly, that is not the best guide, but it is the best we have until 
the research goes further. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you mean that a tree will grow better from a 
seed that has originated in that particular loc ality? 

Mr. McArp.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is one of nature’s tricks. I believe it is not a 
trick; I guess it is just nature. 

Mr. McArpuie. We have found a few, Mr. Jensen, that grow 
better when brought in from somewhere else. That is a real trick, 
to locate those. 

Mr. JensEN. Does this guide of which you speak show where a 
certain species of tree will flourish better and grow better than in 
other places? 

Mr. McArpute. Yes. There is a great difference in productivity 
of different soils for forest trees just as there is for corn or wheat or 
any other crop, and the yield might vary tremendously. Let us 
take Douglas fir on the Pacific coast. In a well-stocked stand, 
vield might vary from 300 board-feet per acre per year to 2,000 
board-feet per acre per year with difference in locality. That can be 
even within the same county. 

Mr. Jensen. Naturally, you need the kind of tree that would be 
best suitable for windbreaks, so to speak, and also a tree that would be 
a great moisture collector and moisture holder. With sufficient 
groves scattered throughout an area, you not only stop wind erosion 
but you have a certain amount of moisture-holding qualities. 

The kind of trees that a farmer would plant would not be for wood, 
particularly, they might be for fence posts, or something like that. 

[ would like to know the type of trees that would be best suited 
for the different areas in the country for farmers to plant either in a 
grove or on the farm or for a shelter belt. 

[ think you have a guide which will show that. 

Mr. McArpuz. Not for the country as a whole, Mr. Jensen, but for 
different States, yes. As you pointed out, the trees that probably 
would be planted ‘for a shelierbelt might, in some parts of the country, 
differ quite a lot from the trees that would be planted for wood 
production. 
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For example, in Georgia, most of the forest land is in small owner- 
ship, as it is in many other States, farmers and other small owners, 
but I believe the value of the forest products harvested in Georgia last 
year exceeded the value of all agricultural crops. That would not be 
true in Iowa, but in the southern part of your State there are distinct 
possibilities for growing wood just as a product, in addition to the 

value of trees as windbreaks. The windbreak is particularly valuable 
in the plains States. You may remember that 20 years ago we had 
the large prairie States shelterbelt. project, which resulted in farmers 
planting hundreds of miles of shelterbelts, most of which are still in 
existence. 

Mr. Jensen. I have seen them, yes. 

Mr. McArpuz. The trees in those shelterbelts have grown up now, 
and the kids are having picnics under them and some shelterbelts 
have furnished fence posts. They have been a home for wild game, 
and, as you say, they have kept the wind from blowing the soil away. 
They have increased the yield of the crops nearby. It has been a 
good thing. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will conclude your testimony for another year. 
We enjoyed having you men here today. 

Mr. McArptz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you very much for a very attentive hearing. 

Mr. Kirwan. The subcommittee will be in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


EDGAR E. WITT, CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





| 
} 
| 


Program by activities: Hearing and adjudication of Indian 
SRRLIS COSUNE CUMIOTAOENE) 5 nn once ckdewcdccdontesenae ----| $116, 642 $122, 200 $124, 600 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_........-- | BOO No cccccecescdddndsbhbddddns- 
i — 





Proposed supplemental due to pay increases-_.-.....-.-- 


TEINS, EE osc Abb dbo ebb badd bi wcepbiede | 117, 000 | 119, 500 | 124, 600 





Obligations by objects 

















| 

Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions-_-........-- + i emaiaietaticial | 14 14 14 
Average number of all employees_--_-..----..----.--.---------- 14 14 14 
Number of employees at end of year_--.-.......-----.-------- } 13 14 14 

Average salaries and grades: " 

General schedule grades: 

I ee riche igeuidethaasoksbte $6, 159 $6, 632 $6, 743 
RIA ke esa ee GS-8.6 GS-8.8 GS-8.s 


Ungraded positions: Average SE suck dadnk auitniin $14, 800 $14, 800 $14, 80 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification | 1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions................ sscilaas aisareueaaaiaseietail $111, 515 : $118, : 
Regular pay above 52-week base 199 


Total personal services , 275 118, 
Travel : : 3 
Communication services 
ae . 

Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies_. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 6, 643 22, 200 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE j 


4 ppropriation 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ..............--- eal L 

Obligated balance brought forward ‘ 3, 820 
Increase in prior year obligations 6 ‘ 


Total budget authorizations available . 7 28, 420 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


E xpenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 5,7 , 674 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation._........-- me 2, 596 104 
Out of prior authorizations | 3, < , 206 3, 716 


I no tnt on ceniuabiosukhseateaneben 115, 449 , 586 124, 494 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 


bligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances 


Mr. SreMINSKI. We will now have a statement from the Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Claims Commission, the Honorable Edgar E. Witt. 

Mr. Wirt. You might get what you want to know by asking direct 
questions of us. Our administrative officer knows better how to 
defend these estimates really than I. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sreminskli. In that case, Mr. Commissioner, we will insert the 
justifications in the record at this time. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


INDIAN CiLaims Commission, 1957 Estimates 


The purpose of this requested appropriation in the amount of $124,600 is to 
provide for funds for the fiscal year 1957 for the work of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, which was organized on April 10, 1947, under the act approved August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). 

Under section 23 of the act, the existence of the Commission is due to terminate 
on April 10, 1957. A bill (S. 1746) to extend the existence of the Commission to 
April 10, 1959, was passed by the Senate on July 20, 1955. Another bill (H. R. 
5566) to extend such existence to April 10, 1962, was passed by the House on July 
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30, 1955. Conferees on the bills were not appointed prior to the adjournment of 
the Ist session (84th Cong.). However, it appears fairly certain that at the second 
session an agreement will be reached and an enactment approved which will pro- 
vide for an extension. Accordingly, these estimates are submitted on the basis 
of requirements for the full fiscal year 1957. 


(a) Duties and functions 


The duties of the Commission are to hear and determine all claims arising under 
section 2 of the act, up to and including August 13, 1946, on behalf of any Indian 
tribe, band, or other identifiable group of American Indians residing within the 
territorial limits of the United States or Alaska. The act provides that the claims 
may be heard notwithstanding any statute of limitations or laches, but that all 
other defenses shall be available to the United States. 

The Commission is required to make written findings of facet, conclusions of 
law, and opinions in each claim decided, and, when an award is made, to state 
the amount of any allowable offsets, counterclaims, or other deductions. Deci- 
sions of the Commission may be appealed to the Court of Claims, and decisions 
of that court are subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
(b) Status of claims 

The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 13, 1951, were 852. 
The amounts specifically claimed, or estimated where possible in claims not stat- 
ing the amount, approximate $3,059,153,000 exclusive of interest. This figure 
applies to 245 of the 852 claims filed. 

Of the 852 claims filed, 539 were filed between July 1, 1951, and the expiration 
date for filing—August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are based on happenings 
occurring more than 10C years ago, involve large sums, and present many varied 
and complicated questions of law and fact. They call for the most detailed and 
serious study and analysis of facts and law as shown by the voluminous testimony 
and documentary evidence and the law claimed as applicable thereto. 

The status of the 852 claims on January 5, 1956, is given below: 


Decided after hearings _ _ - 
temanded and pending _ — - 

Final, 64; on appeal, 5; appealable, 6 
Withdrawn or dismissed 


Completed claims (including 5 on appeal and 6 appealable) 
Liability determined, amount undetermined__-._--- - 
Pending decision 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument 
Hearings partially completed. 152 
Answers filed—no hearings 303 
Motions to dismiss pending 13 
aI RE NN a 212 


The awards, amounts claimed, and the status as to appeal, of the 75 claims 
decided and not pending on remand are shown below: 





aa | Awards Principal 
Awards in— claimed 


ee ecard | 64 $8, 639, 597. 24 14 2 $551, 309, 283 
On appeal 417, 656. 00 1 191, 219, 702 
Appealable 13, 070, 189. 66 4 45, 477, 374 


Total 12, 127, 442. 90 19 | 788, 006, 359 


! Subject to deductions of offsets in 4 claims. 
2 No amount stated in 19 claims. 


Appeals to the Court of Claims have been taken from the Commission’s decisions 
in 49 claims. The status of these claims and the amounts awarded and claimed 
are shown below: 





Awards 
appealed 


I $927, 965. 49 
Remanded and aw: arded- ; es 
Remanded and pending....__- eae, 1, 156, 034. 35 
Pending on appeal ; { 417, 656. 00 


Total . eae : 49 2, 501, 655. 84 2, 392, 073. 04 


! No amount stated in 7 claims. 

Total of awards in the 93 decided claims is $13,283,477.25. 

\ppeals to the Court of Claims have required an average of about 10 months 
for briefing, argument, consideration, and decision. The shortest time has been 
about 3 months and the longest about 2 years. 

During the past fiscal year, the Commission acted on some 800 motions; and 
held sessions on 90 days in Washington and in the field, heard testimony, oral 
arguments, and motions relating to 116 different claims. It also rendered 17 
written decisions affecting 21 claims. Of these, 2 received final awards, 2 were 
found to be entitled to awards in sums from which offsets may be found to be 
deductible, 2 were decided in favor of claimants on the question of title to lands, 
the area and value of which are to be determined, 6 were dismissed, and 9 involved 
rulings not determinative of the claims. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The amount requested for 1957 is $124,600—or $2,400 more than the $122,200 
required for 1956. 

As is shown by the foregoing tabular statement, most of the increase is in 
personal services and travel. 


Personal services: 
Actual, 1955_ 
Estimate, 1956 
Estimate, 1957 


The 1957 estimates for personal services ($2,011 more than for 1956) contem- 
plates the employment of a total of 14 persons, the same as in 1956. Of the 
$2,011 increase, $958 is for within-grade advancements, and $1,053 is net of full 
time over lapses in 1956, after deduction, from $1,288 the sum of $235 for the 
extra payday in 1956 not recurring in 1957. 

Within the number of pending claims now about 750, the task before the 
Commission is still much greater than had ever been anticipated. When the 
parties become able to make claims ready for trial at a faster rate than in the past, 
the present investigation staff of four will be insufficient to give adequate assist- 
ance in the investigation of claims as well as in analyzing the hundreds of pages of 
exhibits, transcripts of testimony, and of briefs in each case, in clarifying the 
issues, and in otherwise assisting the Commission in the disposition of the claims. 

The following table shows the positions and total salaries for 1955, 1956, and 
1957: 

1955 


»osi- . P »osi- 
Posi Salaries Po 


Salaries [7 
alaries tirenn- | tics 


Posi- 
| tions 


Commissioners (Stat.) ’ $44, 400 $44, 400 ‘ $44, 400 
Clerk and administrative officers (GS- 

13 9, 555 10, 104 , 065 
Investigators (GS-13) ‘ 34, 936 37, 605 37, 921 
Administrative assistant (GS-8 . - oO, & 5, 245 
Administrative clerk (GS-6) | --- : 

Secretaries (GS-6) (to Commissioners) - ---| 2. § , 2. § 3, 22: ‘ 3, BU 
Clerk-typists (GS-3) .8 5, 604 | 85 


111,714 
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Salaries for 1955 reflect a net deduction of $1,976 from effective rates. That 
amount results from deduction of $54 (net amount by which payments under 
in-grade increases exceed rates applicable for more than half the year) from 
lapses of $2,030. The latter amount results from saving of $1,019 through filling 
a vacated GS-13 position at minimum rate, a lapse of $747 in a vacated GS-3 
position, and $264 in leave without pay in 2 GS-6 positions. 

Salaries for 1956 reflect a net deduction of $1,275 from effective rates. The 
amount results from a deduction of $13 (net amount reached as indicated in 
above paragraph) from lapses of $1,288. The latter results from saving of 
$151 through filling a vacated position at a lower rate, a lapse of $955 in a vacated 
GS-3 position, oan $182 leave without pay in a GS-6 position. 

Salaries for 1957 reflect a deduction of $249 resulting from in-grade increases 
effective more than 6 months but less than the year. 

The increase of $473 in average salary in 1956 over 1955 is due to changes in 
pay scales ($373, in-grade increases ($92)), and net cost ($8) of reallocation of 
administrative clerk GS-6 to administrative assistant GS-8, after deducting 
savings due to filling 2 vacated positions (GS-13 and 6) at lower rates. The 
reallocation also increased the average grade from 8.6 to 8.8. 

The increase of $111 in average salary in 1957 over 1956 is due to within-grade 
increases. 

The in-grade increases occur as follows: 

1955—4 GS-13, 3 GS—6, 2 GS-3. 
1956—1 GS-13, 1 GS-8, 2 GS-6, 1 GS-3. 
1957—3 GS-13, 1 GS-8, 2 GS—6, 2 GS-3. 

With only 11 positions in the GS grades, with no foreseen resignations which 
would produce minimum instead of advanced salary rates, and with all objects 
at the minimum amounts sufficient for carrying on its work, the Commission would 
be handicapped if required to absorb the amount ($958) necessary for within- 
grade salary advancements which it is required by law to make. Filling vacancies 
at lower rates occurred in a GS-13 position in 1955 and in a GS-6 position in 
1956. Within-grade advancements reached the maximum rate in 2 GS-13 
positions in 1955, and will reach maximum in 1 GS—6 position in 1956, 


Travel: 


Provisions of the Indian Claims Act (60 Stat. 1049) requiring expenditures for 
travel by the Commission and members of its staff are contained in section 13 (a) 
(taking depositions of aged or invalid Indians), and in sections 17 and 18 (hearings 
and depositions before the Commission or a designated member of its staff in 
any part of the United States or in Alaska). 

In the past fiscal year, 4 field trips were made for hearings in 31 claims at 10 
points in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Arizona, Oregon, 
Washington, and California. One Commissioner held hearings in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Louisiana; another in Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington; another 
in New Mexico and Arizona; and two (with an assistant clerk) held hearings at 
Berkeley and San Francisco, Calif., in claims of the Indians of California. The 
per diem for the San Francisco hearings was 29 days in the fiscal year 1955 and 
43 days in 1956. The field hearings in 1955 covered 125 days per diem, and the 
total cost was $2,947. 

The sum of $32 was also expended in 1955 for purchase of tokens for transpor- 
tation in the city of Washington. Because of increased rates, local transporta- 
tion will cost slightly more in 1956 and 1957. 

In the present fiscal year, in addition to the San Francisco bearings which 
extended into this year at a cost of $409, two commissioners with an assistant 
clerk began hearings on September 6 in San Francisco in 12 claims covering lands 
in California. These hearings covered 4 weeks and, with the increased cost of 
per diem, required $1,800. Other hearings in prospect, such as one to be held 
later in Montana, will certainly consume the balance of the $3,600 available for 
travel this year. 

The $3,975 estimated for 1957 would provide $375 more than for 1956, in 
which higher per diem rates became effective for less than the full year. The 
increase requested will allow slightly more travel in 1957 at the increased rates. 


Communications: 
RII UE to a acne BaP ne BE e em aN ic poem ae ae  e S $720 
Estimate, 1956 7 
Estimate, 1957 
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The estimate for 1957 is the same amount as for 1956, and is to cover the cost 
of telephone, telegraph, and airmail services, as well as for charges for official mail. 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
1955 | 1956 1957 


Printing and reproduction: 
Photographing 


The estimate for printing and reproduction for 1957 is the same as for 1956. 
The amount is to cover the printing of stationery and envelopes, miscellaneous 
forms and binding repairs to old books in use by the Commission. 


Ds deel in 
Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 


Other contractual services. - - - ; iss Petits anddel $151 $375 
Services performed by other agencies.............-...------.-- 177 | 70 


TOMB, cn. cbds ccdatnctdotlecsiccdss “ wuaseseee 328 
| 


The amount requested for other contractual services for 1957 is the same as 
for 1956. It covers employees’ group life insurance estimated at $275 and $100 
for maintenance of 7 typewriters, an adding machine, and a calculator. 

Services by other agencies estimated at $70, cover such items as furniture 
repairs, and miscellaneous services. 


Supplies and materials: 
Actual, 1955 
Estimate, 1956 
Estimate, 1957 


The estimate for 1957 is the same as for 1956. The amount is to cover cost of 
blank paper, binders, jackets, folders, stencils, carbons, and miscellaneous office 
supplies. 

Equipment: 
Actual, 1955 $94 
Estimate, 1956 250 
Estimate, 1957 250 


The estimate for 1957 is the same as for 1956. Purchases will cover legal 
reference books, new editions of and supplements to legal publications, and 
possibly the purchase of 2 or 3 typewriters to replace those which are over 15 
years old, 

Taxes and assessments: 
Actual, 1955 
Estimate, 1956 
Estimate, 1957 


These expenditures are required to match deductions from salaries of persons 
employed since the 1950 Amendments of the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act. Contributions are required for 4 employees (GS grades 13 (2), 6, and 3). 

_ The amount required for 1957 is, because of increased contributions required, 
514 more than needed for 1956. 


INCREASES 


Mr. Steminskr. You have a request for an increase of some $2,635. 
What is that for? 

Mr. Lanestron. The main item of increase is the full-time positions 
over lapses we have had in 1956 and a smaller amount for the ingrade 
increases, Which we are required by law to give and which we have 
not been able to absorb by reason of our small organization. In fact, 
we have had few separations. There is a small amount of travel, $375, 
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due principally to the fact that the per diem has been increased over 
what it has been previously. The full time over lapses and ingrade 
increases amount to $2,246. 

We have had some lapses in a secretarial position and a larger lapse 
in a grade 3 position which we have had vacant for some time. The 
within grade increase is $958, and the full time over lapses, $1,288, or 
a total of $2,246. 


STaTus OF AUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. Sremrnski. You say in your statement: 

Under section 23 of the act the existence of the Commission is due to terminate 
on April 10, 1957. However, it appears fairly certain that at the second session 
an agreement will be reached and an act approved which will provide for an 
extension. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Laneston. We thought it looked favorable at the time this 
was written last fall. The House had acted on a 5-year extension and 
the Senate had amended the 5-year extension to read 2. It had not 
reached a conference, so we felt justified in putting in the statement 
that we believed some agreement might be reached. The Congress 
recessed without acting on the bills. 

Mr. Wirt. The legislation has not been taken up as yet at the 
present session, but we understand it will be. Last year when the 
Congress recessed, the Senate had passed its bill granting an extension 
and the House had passed its bill granting an extension, but neither 
body had passed the bill acted upon by the other body. 

Mr. Langston. The statement is made mainly because of the fact 
that if the Commission were to terminate on April 10, 1957, we would 
have had to shorten up the estimates to cover that period; but on the 
prospects of extension we thought estimates for the full fiscal year 
would be justified instead of cutting it off on April 10, 1957. 

Mr. Wirr. If for any reason the life of the Commission were not 
extended of course we would only spend such funds as were needed 
to conduct the business of the Commission until the time of its expira- 
tion, which would be on April 10, 1957. 

Mr. Lanestron. There would be a considerable amount of terminal 
leave to take care of even if the Commission terminates April 10, 
1957. 

STATUS OF CLAIM 


Mr. Steminski. How many cases were finished this year? 

Mr. Lanaston. The figure is shown on page 3. Ninety-three 
decided after hearings. That figure last year when we were before 
the committee was 85, so it is a net of 8 decided. Hearings have 
been conducted in 152 more cases, but not completed. 

Mr. Sremrinskri. How does that compare with other years?. 

Mr. Laneston. I think perhaps a little less, though the other 
categories are much better. 

Mr. Wirt. In connection with the conclusion of these claims, 
gentlemen, I might interpolate here that the disposition of these 
claims is a very involved research problem, both on the part of the 
plaintiffs undertaking to establish the right to recover and on the 
part of the Government in its defense as against the claims of the 
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Indians. We have granted during the existence of the Commission 
several thousand extensions of time for the filing of documents that 
under our rules were due to have been filed by the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice has not had the force in the 
way of research men and lawyers sufficient to complete investigations 
and hearings on all of these cases, or meet the rules of the commission 
as to filing of pleadings. 

There are 51 cases pending completion of briefs or oral arguments, 
and in addition there are 152 cases in which partial hearings have 
been had but not yet completed. 


PROCEDURES 


One difficulty they have in completing these cases is because of the 
different questions of lability that must be determined frequently 
preliminary to taking up the other matters at issue. For instance, 
the Government usually denies that the Indians bringing the suit are 
successors in interest to the Indians who sustained the damage as to 
which complaint is made. That involves hearings, then, for deter- 
mining whether or not the Indians now in court are entitled to be in 
court. The determination of this question sometimes takes a great 
dea] of research both on the part of the plaintiff and on the part of the 
defendant. 

Then we come to the determination with reference to liability. In 
many cases this would involve a determination of whether the Indians 
really owned the land that they claimed they got inadequate compen- 
sation for. That is a frequent basis of alleged liability. 

When that is decided, which takes sometimes months to complete 
investigation and the putting on of their evidence and many hearings, 
then in the event we determine that they did own the land and the 
amount of it, there is a third question that comes in as to what that 
land was worth at the time the Government acquired it; therefore, 
what amount is due and owing, if anything, on the part of the 
Government. 

You see the different issues that must be decided preliminary to 
getting to the real facts of liability. 


VALUE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. S1emrnskit. What would you say the present worth of all stand- 
ing claims came to? 

Mr. Wirr. What do you mean, exactly—the net amount of possible 
liability? 

Mr. Sreminskr. That is right. 

Mr. Wirr. Well, that is a question that must of necessity be pure 
guesswork; because, in many cases, the plaintiffs do not allege the 
amount of liability; they just say: ‘‘We got 3 cents an acre for this 
land; there are so many million acres, or so many hundred thousand 
acres. Now we say it is worth a great deal more than that. We want 
the Commission to determine what it was worth and give us an award 
for the difference between what it is worth and what we got for it.’ 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. Sreminski. Now there was a Supreme Court decision, or 
opinion by the Justice Department recently made, to the effect that 
if you keep on operating under the present understanding, the United 
States, under this general interpretation of the rule under which you 
operate, could give away as much as $3 billion. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wirt. I disagree with that to an extent. 

Mr. Sremrnski. Who made the decision; do you know? 

Mr. Wirt. The decision as to that liability? 

Mr. Sremrnski. Yes. 

Mr. Wirt. First the Indian Claims Commission, and then the 
Court of Claims; then the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court affirmed 
by denying certiorari. I can very briefly tell you just what was 
involved. 

Mr. Sreminskr. [ wish you would. 

Mr. Wirt. It is a question of liability alone. The Indian Claims 
Commission held that Indian title was compensable; in other words, 
that the Indians were entitled to be paid the value for the land exclu- 
sively occupied and used by them. We held that, and the Court of 
Claims approved that holding in a very exhaustive opinion, very 
extensive opinion. 

Mr. Wirt. I think Judge Littleton wrote the opinion, and the Gov- 
ernment had been denying the right of the claimant Indians to recover 
for title the ownership of which had not been recognized by some 
congressional act; in other words, that the Government was not liable 
for what was known solely as Indian title. Then when the Court of 
Claims approved the Indian Claims Commission’s decision—I wrote 
the opinion of the Indian Claims Commission holding, under the pro- 
visions of the act, that the Government was liable for the value of the 
land when taken, in other words, liable for whatever additional value 
it might have over and above what the Government had already paid— 
then when the Court of Claims by an opinion of Judge Littleton 
affirmed my opinion, going into the jurisdictional act very thoroughly 
and extensively, the Government undertook to get that opinion re- 
versed by the Supreme Court and the Supreme Court denied the writ 
of certiorari and that opinion of Judge Littleton becomes the law. 

With reference to the amount of liability that creates on the part of 
the Federal Government, I doubt it is as great as this statement of the 
Justice Department thinks possible, in which it said it could amount 
to billions. There might be billions that the Indians might claim for 
these lands that come under that classification; but you can take the 
awards that have been heretofore made by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission and see that we have not been making awards much in excess, 
if in excess, of 1 percent of the amount that is being claimed. 

For instance, on page 4 of the justifications here, you will see that 
the Indian Claims Commission has made awards in the amount of 
$12,127,442.90 in 75 cases, and the principal amounts being claimed 
in those 75 cases were $788 ,006,359, or right at $1 billion; yet we made 
awards of only $12 million in satisfaction of those claims. You see 
reference to footnote 2 after the figures of $551,309,283, and down at 
the bottom of the page you will notice there was no amount stated in 
19 claims. And in those 75 claims we awarded $12 million plus in 
satisfaction, and $788 million was claimed in all but 19 of those 75 
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cases, and those 19 claims were disposed of among the 75. The lia- 
bility claimed in those 19, if proportional to the ones set out in actual 
figures would increase the total claimed probably to a billion and a 
half dollars for which we awarded $12 million. So the potential lia- 
bility might be stated to be in millions, because there are millions of 
acres involved; but I think it was a little overstatement to say that the 
potential liability is in billions. 

I am just stating that to get it on record as we see it; not that I 
think we try to take into consideration in fixing liability what amount 
is involved or is not involved. Liability is a question of law. We 
have tried to be conservative, however, in putting values on this land, 
because it is very difficult to determine what lands were worth in 
1814 or in 1865 before they were ever really occupied by white citizens 
of the United States. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CLAIMS 


Mr. JENseEN. What tribe of Indians and in what particular section 
of our country is this problem of Indian claims most acute, both in 
numbers of cases and also dollarwise? Could you give us a quick 
rundown on that? 

Mr. Wirr. It would really be difficult to do that, Mr. Jensen. 
For instance, a great many of the Indians who are now plaintiffs 
before us, the large bulk of those Indians are on reservations; but 
they were transferred to those reservations years ago from holdings 
they might have had in States far distant from the reservations on 
which they now live. And there are, of course, a great many 
Indians that still live in the Northwest that originally inhabited the 
lands in Washington, or Oregon and up in that territory and some in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota that have reservations somewhere near, 
that were carved out of larger holdings they claim to have possessed, 
and for the balance of that acreage that was not turned over to them 
in reservations for which they make claim. That is frequently the 
basis for their claim of liability at this time. 

Mr. Laneston. As to the area, it might be that the claim by Indians 
of California is perhaps larger than any other group. 

Mr. Wirr. That is the largest, really. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is around Palm Springs? 

Mr. Langston. It covers 75 percent of the State, as I understand, 

Mr. Wirt. The Indians of California claim to have had originally 
about 85 million acres of land. 

Mr. Jensen. It has taken Uncle Sam an awfully long time to live 
up to the treaties we made with the Indians so far as educational 
institutions and health problems are concerned. Our new Director 
of Indian Affairs, Mr. Emmons, has really done a job in building 
schools and in turning the health problems of the Indians over to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. So we are finally 
getting to the point where we are keeping our Word with the Indians 
and I know you are happy about that. 

Now I certainly would not be one to deny any Indian of his rights 
for a just and honest claim and they have some very just claims; 
[ know that, and I know you, Mr. Witt, have struggled with this 
thing for many years and you try to be fair, equitable, and honest 
with them. 

Mr. Wirt. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Jensen. With that, I will just say the only thing I ask and | 
believe every member of this committee asks, is that we be fair and 
just with the first Americans. 

Mr. Wirt. We are trying to be that way and I am glad to hear what 
you say about Mr. Emmons. I never knew him before he came 
here—you may have known him for years—— 

Mr. Jensen. My brother has known him for years. 

Mr. Wirrt. I never knew him before he came up here; but I have 
gotten intimately acquainted with him socially and otherwise and 
I think he has tried to do a really sincere job for the Indians. 

Mr. JeENsEN. God speed you in your endeavor. 

Mr. Wirt. Thank you. 

Mr. Sremrnsxkr. Thank you very much, sir. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION 

JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR 

PAUL C. WATT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLAN- 
NING COUNCIL 

SIDNEY M. OLIVER, VICE CHAIRMAN AND PARK COMMISSIONER, 
MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COM- 
MISSION 

JESSE F. NICHOLSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 

JOHN P. HEWITT, DIRECTOR OF PARKS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 1955 actual 1096 estimate 1957 estimate 


Planning (total obligations) $122, 883 $152, 000 | $210, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available__............___- 





Program by activities: 


Appropriation _-_- : i = 143, 000 143, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase i 9, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


' 





oe — — ———- | ——|\-—— 


Total number of permanent positions.......................-- 20 20 | 

Average number of all employees. -.-........-------.-.-.--.-- 22 20 

Number of employees at end of year_.--..--.----------------- 19 22 
a sie | 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $6, 142 $6, 668 
Average grade : GS-9.1 GS-9.2 





01 Personal services: 
rr i  o candibenoubecncunin | $105, 735 $126, 866 
Positions other than permanent 966 
Regular pay above 52-week base. ..-.......-.------.-- | 379 
Payments above basic rates 43 
Other payments for personal services. ......--..-.---- 








Total personal services......------------------------ 107,341 1 129,358 | 188, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimat 





Travel . beonweceoe . _ $4, 22 
Communication services _------ : 2 
Piinting and reproduction -. 
Blueprinting, photostating, etc. 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other age ncies / 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act contribution.. 
Supplies and materials Snpaeka dames 
Equipment i aidadniniicateenl 
Refunds, awards, and inde smnitie Me ach 
Taxes and assessments 


9 
> 


Total obligation 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropri ation nual ndeiila $143, 000 $143, 000 
posed supplemental due to pay increases _- 9. 000 
Obli gated balance brought forward is , 456 13, 544 


Total budget authorizations available 57, 456 165, 544 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations- - - --- pusiaaneaton 2, 338 133, 300 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropri: ation trie 8, 700 
Out of prior authorizations ‘ os beaipawiben , 456 13, 544 


Total expenditures_____- 23, 798 155, 544 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion 4 . nonteadan 
bligated balance carried forward______- cea ae 3, 544 10, 000 


Total expenditures and balances-_--.........-.....------- 157, 456 165, 544 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We will hear next from the National Capital Planning Commission. 
Their total appropriation for 1955 was $843,000 and they request for 
1957 $1,910,000, an increase of $1,048,000. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Bartholomew? 

Mr. BArRTHOLOMEW. I have not a written statement. I will make a 
verbal presentation. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BartHotomew. Our budget is divided into 3 more or less 
separate and distinct parts, and I will make a brief presentation of each 
of those 3, pausing after each of the separate presentations so that if 
any members of the committee have any questions about that par- 
ticular part from either myself or members of my staff, or members 
of the Maryland Commission who are here, we will be prepared to 
answer them. 

The first of the three parts has to do with the work and the operation 
of the National Capital Planning Commission; the second with the 
land acquisition program for parks, parkways, and playgrounds; and 
the third has to do with the special undertaking of the mass trans- 
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portation survey and planning upon which the Commission and the 
Regional Planning Council are now engaged, 


OPERATION OF COMMISSION 


With respect to the first item, that is, the requirements of the 
National Capital Planning Commission in performing its duties: 
These comprise the maintaining of the comprehensive plan for the 
National Capital, Washington, and the making of recommendations 
to the various departments and agencies in respect to the physical 
development of the Capital; serving as the central planning agency 
for both Federal and District Gover rnments, reviewing their current 
developmental programs; and the function of representing those 
governmental agencies on the Regional Planning Council. I may 
say that this is a very complex activity, as you gentlemen well 
understand, 

I may also say that in the modern city planning field or in the 
concept of the modern, comprehensive plan, we have increased the 
functional activities from about 5 or 6 activities some 10 or 15 years 
or so ago up to about 15 different activities today, ranging all the 
way from land use and population and background. studies through 
the field of specific plans for streets, highways, housing, zoning, and 
things of that sort, through and including the ways and means of 
carrying out these plans; and so the undertaking is very, very much 
larger than is generally realized and one which has increased tre- 
mendously in the last few years. And consequently, our staff activ- 
ities have stepped up far beyond anything we have known in former 
years. I believe I made the statement last year that when I under- 
took this work as a member of the Commission and Chairman some 
2% years ago, I appointed a committee to look into our operations 
and to prepare a future program and to also look at the problem of 
staff requirements. That committee made a report which showed 
that we were very grossly understaffed. It recommended very sub- 
stantial increases in the number of our staff, ranging all the way 
from an Assistant Director, which we do not even have at the present 
time, down through increased clerical and drafting positions. 

That report has been taken up and gone into at great length with 
the Bureau of the Budget and it has their approval. In this particular 
budget now presented to you we have not asked for the considerable 
number of increased positions that are really warranted, that is, to 
approximately double our staff from 20 to 40 persons. We are asking 
at this time for only 7 additional positions, in fact I may say that it 
is 8, but we are discontinuing a special activity in a zoning position 
that we have had formerly so that the net increase that we are asking 
for is 7 positions. 

Now, of those the first is that of Deputy Director, which is exceed- 
ingly urgent because our present Director is overburdened to the 
point where it is really astonishing that he can carry on the activities 
that he does, which I do not need to enumerate. I would like to 
mention among other things that he is a member of half a dozen differ- 
ent bodies in the city such as the Coordinating Committee, the Zoning 
Advisory Council, the National Capital Housing Authority, all of 
which requires him to attend numerous meetings and to prepare 
committee work and reports. These are merely one of the numerous 
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incidentals of his work as Director for our Commission, so that we 
re indeed in great need for a Deputy Director. 
[In addition to that we need an experienced technician on redevelop- 
nt work, which is one of our new activities on which there was no 
rk and no provision for staff some 6 or 8 years ago. 

In addition to that we need very badly a traffic engineer in con- 

tion with our regional planning work, as well as that of the National 
C Capital Planning Commission. I am sure you will understand that 
this staff of which I speak now performs the work of the Regional 
Planning Council as well as that of the National Capital Planning 
Commission. We need a well-trained planning engineer experienced 
ind trained in the traffic field for both agencies’ work programs. Also 
we need some additional draftsmen and technical and clerical staff, 

Now, these positions represent 86 percent of the total increase in 

budget. The balance which is a small amount has to do with 
such things as increase in the salaries provided for by recent legislation, 
a small increase in our printing allocation for reproduction of maps 
and plans, and in communications. 

I zo lieve, sir, that that covers pretty generally what this item in our 
budget amounts to. It represents an increase from $143,000 to 
ee and the great majority of that is for these additional 
Ps sitions, and for increases in compensation of present staff provided 
Ol me recent legislation. 

Mr. Kirwan. And does that complete your statement? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. That is the first part. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, you say most of this request this year is for 
new employees? 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Supposing we granted those increases for new 
employees. What about next year? 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. Mr. Chairman, this Commission is woefully 
inderstaffed. I can speak from personal experience as I am under- 
taking this work merely as a citizen and not as a professional. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand. 

\ir. BARTHOLOMEW. I am merely acting as Chairman, and I can 
testify as a professional that this staff is woefully undermanned. 

Mr. Kirwan. It can’t be too much undermanned now. I think in 
the city of Youngstown we only have 2 and we are getting a lot of 
good ratings, so you are not 5 times as big here in Washington as we 
ire out there. You have over 10 employees, so you are not too 
undermanned. 

\{fr. BartHootomew. Well, I happen to know that in Youngstown 
you have contracted separately for planning work with private 
agencies. 

Mr, Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. And here we have this work we are carrying 
on with our local staff endeavoring to keep our plan up to date, and 
our amounts in this budget for outside consultants and activities is 
very small, exceedingly small. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I agree with you it has been exceedingly small, 
but now you are stepping it up quite a bit. That is why I am asking 
about next year. 

You say down through the years it has been very, very small, 
but how does your workload compare with other cities? 

Mr. BartHo.tomew. I will distinguish this Commission’s operation 
from that of any other city in the country because of the complexity of 
the Federal Government, the numerous agencies that are involved in 
the various activities plus the fact that this Commission acts both as 
the planning agency for the Federal Government and for the District 
government, and in addition to that we have recently, under our re- 
vised legislation for the past 2 years, taken on staff functions for the 
Regional Planning Council. 

Mr. Krrwan. Then you have Baltimore with 24, is it; San Fran- 
cisco, at 25; Seattle, 20; Cincinnati, at 20; and Washington, 19. 

Mr. BartHoLoMEew. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am glad you brought 
up those figures because this city under no circumstances compares 
with those others. We have a city now of 1,700,000 or more and we 
are performing a double function, the regional planning function as 
well as that of the city planning function, and we are also acting for 
the Federal Government as the planning agency. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you have a city of 1,700,000. Is that within 
the city limits? 

Mr. Bartuotomew. No. 

Mr. Krrwan. You could take San Francisco on the same basis. It 
has got over a million and a half or 2 million. 

Mr. Barruotomew. In San Francisco the planning commission has 
no responsibilities whatsoever for the location of every public building 
in the entire metropolitan district of San Francisco. They have no 
CIA building for which they have to make exhaustive investigations 
to recommend locations, nor an AEC building, nor a Smithsonian 
Institution building, and all of that sort of function, which is com- 
pletely distinctive here. I speak very sincerely, sir, because I can sit 
down with you and I think I can convince you in 2 or 3 hours of dis- 
cussion of what my own office does as consultants for those other 
cities; I am very familiar, for example, with the San Francisco opera- 
tion. I was in San Francisco within the past 6 weeks; I know the 
director very well, and I know of their activities. I am familiar in a 
general way with the special activities they have undertaken such as 
we have on transportation. I am familiar with the activities of the 
planning commission in Oakland and the East Bay area. 

Mr. Krrwan. Then they would have two separate bodies according 
to what you are saying in San Francisco? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. In San Francisco the planning commission’s 
operations are confined to the city limits and they have no direct 
responsibility fixed by their legislation such as we do, either for overall 
Federal activities or for metropolitan planning. 

Mr. Krrwan. Well, you have another body for that out there, is 
that right? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the question asked, if there are 2 bodies out 
there, and you are combining all of them in 1 here. You say you 
have the planning of the buildings, and then you have the transporta- 
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tion, the zoning, where in the other cities you have two separate 
hodies for that? 

\fr. BartHoLtomew. Yes. Then in addition to that we have all 
these Federal planning responsibilities such as the location of public 
yuildings. 

\{ir. Kirwan. Well, does the District do its own zoning here? 

Mr. Bartruotomew. The Planning Commission has participated 
quite extensively in zoning work. There is a separate Zoning Ad- 
visory Council and our director sits as a member of that, and we do 

ake special recommendations and studies on basic zoning policies 

\fr. Krrwan. Well, so vou do have your director as a member of 
that and you would make recommendations but you would not be 
doing the work like is being done in other cities, in a separate body? 

\ir. Barrnotomew. Well, the Zoning Commission does not have 
an extensive separate staff. In fact, zoning is only | part, 1 of the 
15 parts, of a comprehensive city plan. Population density studies, 
vr example, as a prerequis site to good zoning, must and should be 
made by the Planning Commission. The Zoning Advisory Council 
here and the Zoning Commission, have only 1 or 2 planning mea on 
their staff, and they “have to re ly on our office for basic land-use studies 

id work of that nature. 

a Kirwan. I do not know who does the planning, but I know 
t is very, very expensive. I used to drive through Rock Creek Park 

lite a bit going home and saw some construction work in operation. 
They would lay the stone very carefully and do everything in the 
world to make some small correction in the paving, while in other 
cities they would toss it together for one-tenth the cost of what 
they were putting in that operation. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Mr. Chairman, that is an administrativ: 

inction under the park department, which we do not take part in. 

Kirwan. I have looked at that and the taxpayers no doubt 
many, many times have seen a huge rock or stone and then besides 

a crane and drive back a week later and see the crane still there 
lam not condemning them at all, but just as I told the group prece ding 
yours, as I read in this morning’s paper, the President of the United 
States did a great job going over the country in 1952 showing that 
thousands and thousands of taxes which were placed on one egg, but 
the paper says ;they are spending more money now than they spent 
lor years on ope rations of the Government. For years they have been 
hollering that they have been overstaffed and would work out these 
{ficiency programs and yet the budget is higher than ever. So 
you can see right now it’s not going to blow up next year on top of 
what we give you. That goes for all agencies. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Mr. Chairman, if this city were not growing 
as it is and the new aspects of city planning work such as redevelop- 
ment were not to be taken into consideration then there would not be 
an occasion for increasing this budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know that you are trying to and are doing a good 
job. I could object to a number of things. If you have anything to 
do with bridges, you will be interested in an incident that happened 
tome. After you appeared last February or March, | waited for an 
uour on the Virginia side while a slow oil tanker coming up the river 
required the bridge to be opened. I would say that traffic was dis- 
rupted for hours as far as Alexandria on every street leading to 

71815—56——41 
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Washington. All they needed was an order for the bridge not to be 
opened until early morning hours when there would be no traffic to 
be disrupted. 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. I went over one night to the airport and the 
Fourteenth Street Bridge started to open when I started to get there, 7 
so we turned around and went to the Memorial Bridge but were just 7 
in time to have that bridge opened, and then the mechanism stuck. 7% 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the situation. If 10 more men were put on { 
your Commission who would accomplish something, instead of wasting | 4 
money and the time of thousands of people who are forced to wait for : 

a slow oil tanker to pass and the bridge to close, would be saved. 

Mr. Bartruo.tomew. I could make a speech on the need for addi- 
tional bridges, but this is not the time and occasion for it. Provision (@: 
for additional bridges and bridge capacity is one of the things we are 79 
attempting to do as part of our city planning work.  &§ 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that there are two other parts to this 7 
submission. I have paused at the end of the presentation for the 
National Planning Commission, and we have our Director, Mr. Nolen 
here, if you have any further questions with respect to any of these 
items. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please give us a list of the new positions in priority | 7 
order based on your estimate of their urgency? | a 

You can put it in the record, a list of the new positions. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Thank you. We will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ate oe mom er 


SREP ERp ENTE 


Deputy Director Cartographic aid 
Chief of redevelopment planning Clerk-stenographer 
Traffic planning engineer Assistant planner 
Associate planning engineer Draftsman 


Mr. Kirwan. Why would a Deputy Director position be neces- 
sary? You covered it pretty much, but just tell me again. 

Mr. BartHoLomew. The best answer I can make to that is, that 
speaking of the Director I must say I never have seen a man carrying 
more of a workload than he is at the present time, and he has been for 
some time. He works nights, Saturdays, holidays s, and is constantly 
trying to catch up with the duties of his position. I might tell you 
that we had the Civil Service Commission come to assist us in our 
endeavor to get the maximum efficiency in our staff. This was a 
classification study of our positions made with the assistance of the 
Civil Service Commission. The strongest recommendation made was 
for a Deputy Director. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I want you to state that in the record, 
so that the Congressmen who read the record will see that he is doing 
a yeoman’s W ork there and doing a good job there. 

‘Mr. BartHotomew. He could not possibly do more. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I wanted to put that in the record. If 
we are going to put new positions in there, I want some reason why 
and more than one reason why the man needs aid. 

Mr. BarrHoLomew. I would like to say just one word further on 
that. We have a remarkably fine, loyal staff, and there is a great deal 
of overtime work performed by our staff because of our shortage of 
staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. Those things should be put in the record, because 
John America, not all of them but many, many of them, thinks that 
they do not work overtime in Washington, but they do. 
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fr. BARTHOLOMEW. You find that our staff frequently works 
Sat a and sometimes evenings in order to 
| a . Kirwan. They give more of their time. They do not do it in 
and the | j private industry; if they only work half an hour there, they are paid 
t there, [for it. But there are thousands on the Government payroll who take 
ere just [their work home and spend a good deal of time in the evening that 
} stuck, PF they are not given credit for. 
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put on What authority does the regional council exercise? 
wasting | \ir. BAarTHOLOMEW. Well, it all is set out in the legislation under 
vait for |} which we operate. 
ved. \ir. Kirwan. I had a sort of chat with you here in the spring or 
r addi- "summer of last year. At that time I believe we came to an under- 
Ovision )™ standing. Why do you need a new position of traffic planning engi- 
we are (9@ neer in addition to the personnel available on the mass transporta- 
tion surve y? ; 
to this (> Mr. BartHotomew. The mass transportation survey is a temporary 
for the )@ undertaking approximately of 2 years’ duration. And I would like to 
Nolen say to you, Mr. Chairman, that we are not attempting to use funds 
f these [7% appropriated for the mass transportation survey to do the city plan- 
; ning work. In other words, we are adhering strictly to the line of 
riority using the funds for the mass transportation survey for mass transpor- 
§ tation studies, and it is going to take all of our appropriation for that 
} purpose alone. 
| With this work that we have of street planning, of bridges and of 
S all of that, we have no traffic man. We have to meet and discuss 
} and debate with the highway departments the matter of bridge loca- 
) tions and highways and rsuch in the maintenance of our compre hensive 
§ city plan, and we do not even have a traffic man. I would say that it 
} is really absurd not to have one, and we should have one who is 
neces- | | nena well qualified. 
3, that [9 ReGionaAL Mass TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 
rying | ¥ 
»en for | 4 Program and financing 
tantly | 9 = a ‘ 
|] you f 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
in our pre : Aieaiamers a ae ee 
hie 2 ram by activities: Transportation survey (total obliga- 
was a Stem a ae Ce eee $1, 091 $198, 909 $200, 000 
1 ® Financing: 
of the ('nobligated balance brought forward _-_-.- — 198, 909 
le was Unobligated balance carried forward. ---- 198, 909 
RN a ctsn ccdnicncnamaus aihenivetints 200, 000 200, 000 
‘ecord, 9 id beens : ancien eneets Tiie aateheese 
doing ae ae 
F Obligations by objects 
t 4 jin ieee olelAtclolag lettin depeche teteciniiteciindadimgain 
d If q ee ee 1955 actual en 1957 estimate 
n why tal number of permanent positions. ; paid hagas J S 6 
time equivalent of all other positions --- anione 2 2 
a A fe number of all employees- - - 10 8 
ne r on » Number of employees at end of year------ ‘ walientd 8 f 
it deal peters ii age 
s A we Salaries and grades: 
age of ‘ General schedule grades: 
, Average salary : $5, 852 $5, 876 
Average grade--.-..-- ania ; ; a a GS-9.1 GS8-9.1 
cause oa 


s that 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than pe rmanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
Blueprinting, photostating, ete 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Stenographic reporting services 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Act... 


Total obligations_._. 


1955 actual 


1956 estimate 


$34, 796 | 


60, 000 
204 


95, 000 
25, 000 | 
600 | 


15, 000 
5, 000 
49, 600 
4, 000 
2, 200 
136 
200) 
1, 600 
573 


198, 909 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 

Balance brought forward 
Unobligated 
Obligated 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated 
Obligated 


Total expenditures and balances _- 
Mr. 


Kirwan. What is your 


present 


1955 actual 


$200, 000 


200, 000 


597 


597 


198, 909 
494 


200, 000 


| 1956 estimate 


$198, 909 | 


404 


199, 403 


"175, 403 


175, 403 


, 24, 000 


199, 403 


appropriation and what do you estimate it to “be on June 


the ‘‘Mass transportation survey 
I will come to that, 
I have the figure. 
as long as we got into that 
Have you got the f 
right, 


Mr. Well, 


BARTHOLOMEW. 


the third part of our presentation. 


Mr. Kirwan. Well, 
will go ahead with it now. 


Mr. BartrHo.tomew. All 


Mr. Kirwan. $7,000. 


979 


if | may, 


a second ago, 
figure? 


1957 estimate 


90, 305 
25, 000 
500 
, 500 
5, OOO 
1, 600 
4, 000 
, 000 
128 
200 
200) 


477 


000 


1957 estim: 


“ 


$200, 00K 


180, 006 
24, 000 


204, 


O00 


20, 000 


224, 000 


unobligated balance in this 
9 
30, 


1956, 


sir, under 


we 


I will go to the third part now. 
The answer to your specific question is $7 000. 


regular staff did most of your planning work on this job. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


BARTHOLOMEW. 


That is right, 
Krrwan. While you were trying to recruit a special staff. 


initially. 


Page 26 of the justific ation states that your 


With this experience background, how do you expect to obligate all 


the remaining authorized funds? 

Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW. 
obligated. 
approximately $7,000. 


Well, we expect quite a good deal of it to be 
[ may say that by June 30 we expect the balance will be 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 33 of the justifications into the record. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


Washington regional mass transportation s81.rvey obligational authority related to 
obligations and expenditures (excluding trust accounts) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


rent appropriations 
Presently available 
Recommended 
Permanent appropriations 
tract authorizations 
bligated balances available 
sppropriations of prior years’ balances 


Total available for obligation 

unobligated balances at end of year 
lo be carried forward in continuing accounts 
lo lapse upon closing of accounts 


Total obligations incurred 
collections treated as deductions from expenditures 


Net obligations for the year 
gations outstanding at start of year 


Net obligations to be aecounted for 
obligations outstanding at end of year 


Net expenditures, general and special accounts 


Mir. Krrwan. Why is it necessary to obligate them all if your 
egular staff has time to spend on this special project? 

\ir. BarrHoLtomew. Our regular staff in order to get the work 
underway—and it is a very considerable undertaking to prepare this 


mass transportation plan—endeavored to perform such duties as 
were necessary until we did get our transportation staff in operation. 

| may say we find it impractical and impossible to build a staff t 
undertake only the mass transportation study. We also think it 
would be extremely wasteful to attempt to do that, that is, to employ 

permanent staff for a two-year job. The shortage of technical 
people being what it is today, we find that the most practical, the 
most economical procedure is to employ consultants for each of the 
special phases, keeping only a very small staff of our own by which to 
coordinate and direct the work. 

| may say that we had a very great difficulty, for example, in 
finding a director for the work, and it is absolutely impossible to 
obtain a capable, well-qualified person to direct a study of this kind 
Within the limits of civil-service pay. We finally obtained one man, 
who was willing to work at a salary which was somewhat over that. 
We discussed it here with your committee at the time, and when this 
man found that we could not give him a contract beyond a 1-year 
period, he declined; we were not able to keep him. So that we have 
been in a very, very difficult position in that regard. 

We now have an exceptionally able man who came to us shortly 
before the first of the vear, and we now have a local staff of six. We 
do not expect to expand that very much. It will be expanded some. 

sut I think you will agree that if within a 2-year period we can 
accomplish this job which we hope to accomplish and we can do it 
with a very small local staff and by contracting with private consult- 
ants for most of the work, it will be done not merely expeditiously 
but capably and economic ally. 
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Mr. BartrHoLtomew. Now, I would like to say just a word on the 
second part of our presentation, which is the “Regional mass tran- 
portation survey’. At the.time we suggested this last year, we 
estimated the cost at $400,000, and your committee suggested that 
you were making appropriations on a year-to-year basis and that if we 
would come back at the end of the first year and make a presentation 
of what we have done, you would consider the balance of the appro- 
priation of $200,000. 

[ may say that in order to expedite this work as promptly as 
possible, we have created a joint steering committee, and on that 
committee we have representatives not merely of the planning 
commission and of the regional planning council, but we have also 
representatives from what we call the Tri-State Transportation 
Commission which, if you may recall, was set up by the legislatures 
separately of Virginia and of Maryland and the Commissioners of the 
District of C olumbia, and consequently we have representatives from 
each of those 3 States, or each of those 2 States and the District of 
Columbia, sitting on our joint steering committee. This joint steering 
committee is doing the work of engaging the consultants and our 
staff and outlining the program of work and procedure on this survey. 

We have up to the present time let contracts for the determination 
of the form of agency that we need to regulate mass transportation 
operations here in the metropolitan area. We have also let contracts 
for the analysis and future estimated distribution of population and 
of land use. Another contract we are about to let shortly will have 
to do with the estimate of the riding which should be or could be 
accommodated on a mass transportation system. Then from that 
we will proceed with the letting of contracts for the actual making of 
the plans, that is, the precise facilities and their location and, after 
that another contract for the determination of the construction cost 
and the construction program that should be followed in carrying 
out the plan. 

The first three studies that we have undertaken by contract are now 
very well along and will all be completed before the end of this current 
year, all of which will then be made use of in the letting of the addi- 
tional contracts for the determination of the facilities that are to be 
planned for and for which the cost and construction program will be 
determined. 

And I may say that our program, as determined by this joint steer- 
ing committee, calls for the final report on the entire work by October 
of 1957. 

LanpD AcQUuISITION 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 








Program by activities: | 
1. George Washington Memorial Parkway, Va_.....----- $19 $255, 149 $526, 000 
2. George Washington Memorial Parkway, Md_-__---.---- 435 BOG; GEE leebacedacecse- 
3. Extension of stream valley parkways into nearby Mary- 
MIR tlt LES nish cdaiewabiohegiiuiasteecuacenenen 155 251, 610 344, 000 
4. Park, parkway, and playground system in the District | 
Se 110, 406 449, 119 630, 000 
aie metal aeimnhhibibe deeb biehba— 
Nd ae 111,015 | —-1, 163, 736 | 1, 500, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward..................... — 229, 751 — 663, 736 
Unobligated balance carried forward................-...-- | aes eee 
RR oi. cir tccenddcdeibuseentiarcmaces 545, 000 500, 000 | 





aa 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1057 estim 


rotal number of permanent positions. . 
Average number of all employees. . . 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary... Raed ie $6, 672 
Average grade. ..... ; ; 4 GS-8.5 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ‘ ‘ , $11, 745 
Regular pay above 52-week base - 2 


‘Total personal services - aie debian } . 11,774 
l'ravel... 100 
Communication services ‘ 8 | 100 
Printing and reproduction: Blueprinting, photostating, 
etc.... 7 . 4%) 
Other contractual services . 1s) 
Services performed by other agencies 100 
Real property title examinations... ‘ ; 6, 500 | 
teal property surveys. hate f 5, 250 
Real property appraisals ‘ 5, 255 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act. 43 | 46 
Supplies and materials.........- ; : 100 
Equipment wabund pesbase f 175 
Lands and structures. .............. 1, 133, 736 


Total obligations... .. ieaiiod iviin . 1, 163, 736 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation ‘Bae = $545, 000 | 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated.._.. er ane 3 220,70 | 
Obligated bankeanae inbiecmiidcers | 469, 265 ,2 375, 700 


Total budget authorizations available................... 1, 244, O16 | ; , 875, 700 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations--.......-- siaddenaéaboabe 176, 020 f 389, 000 , 120, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 7 803, 205 254, 700 
Total expenditures . ‘ iomsiows ‘ 176, 020 1, 192, 205 343, 700 
salance carried forward: 
Unobligated vbddaink aan 663, 736 
NN eS ae eas ndidienats sg | 404, 250 375, 700 492, 000 


Total expenditures and balances... , 244, 015 1, 567, 995 875, 700 





Mr. Krrwan. Please insert into the record page 9 of the justifica- 
tions. 
(The information follows:) 


LaNnpD ACQUISITION 


1. Amount of estimate, $1,500,000. 
sreakdown according to sections of Capper-Cramton Act: 


“ection 1, (a) George Washington Memorial Parkway $526, 000 
Section 1. (b) Extension of National Capital park system into Maryland. 344, 000 
Section 1. (c) Virginia stream valley parks None 
Section 4. Park, parkway, and playground system in the District of 


Columbia 630, 000 


Not exceeding $67,500 of the funds available for land acquisition purposes 
will be used during the fiscal vear 1957 for necessary expenses of the Commission, 
other than payments for land, in connection with land acquisition.) 
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2. Appropriation language changes: The appropriation language for 1957 has 
been changed to accord with the respective amounts being requested under the 
three sections of the basic act and the amount of the incidental acquisition costs 
has been changed to correspond with estimates therefor. 

3. Statutory authorization: Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482) as amended 
by the act of August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 960) and popularly known as the Capper- 
Cramton Act. 

4. General justification: It is emphasized that all of the expenditures for land 
acquisitions in the District of Columbia are repaid in full into the United States 
Treasury by the District of Columbia; local authorities in Maryland and Virginia 
match United States appropriations for land acquisition for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway; and for extending the National Capital park system 
into Maryland the United States contributes one-third and local jurisdictions 
pay two-thirds of the cost of land acquisition. 

The financial provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act were designed to permit, 
in fact encourage, the expeditious acquisition of such lands as are necessary and 
desirable for development of the National Capital park, parkway, and playground 
system in accordance with a carefully balanced comprehensive plan. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has the District of Columbia approved the acquisi- 
tions for which they are required to reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BarTrHoLoMEw. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is there local opposition to acquisition of any of the 
units proposed in this budget? 

Mr. Bartruotomew. Mr. Nolen can answer that better than I. 

Mr. Nouen. None, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Have local authorities in Maryland and Virginia 
committed themselves to expenditure of the matching funds required 
in the proposed acquisition of lands in these States as set out in the 
justifications? 

Mr. BarrHotomMew. The Maryland-National Capital Planning 
Commission are here this morning, and I would be pleased to have 
them answer that inquiry. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Chairman, I am Jesse F. Nicholson, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a request before you today for $343,000 
from my Commission. It is ready, willing, and able to match that 
$343,000 with $686,000 of Maryland funds. So the answer is, ‘‘ves,”’ 
we are ready to proceed. 

Mr. BartHotomew. May I make a brief statement about this 
whole land acquisition program? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. BartHotomew. There are three items to it. One is the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, one is the extension of the National 
Capital “park system into Mary land, and the third has to do with the 
District of Columbia park, parkway, and playground system. 

With respect to the first, the George W ashington Memorial Park- 
way, the authorization on this is $7 500,000. on whic +h to date we have 
expended only $1,700,000. And the item in this budget before you 
now is $526,000, of which $502,000 is for the extension of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway upstream on the Virginia side for a 
mile and a half from the Public Roads installation over there. 

Mr. Krrwan. And you ssid, representing Maryland, that you are 
satisfied and that Maryland i is ‘putting up $686,000, is that it? 

Mr. Nicuouson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Krrwan. And you will match right along with the funds put 
in by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Nicwouson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What agreement is there on the location of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway Bridge? Are the agreements 
all ready there? 

Mr. BartHotomew. How about that, Mr. Nolen? 

Mr. Noten. On the Virginia side; yes. 

Mr. Barruotomew. This mile and a half you are referring to? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Noten. We have not negotiated an actual agreement 


CABIN JOHN BRIDGE 


Mr. Kirwan. And with respect to some of the bridge entries on 
the Washington Memorial Parkway Bridge? 

Mr. Noten. That would be, I presume, the bridge at Cabin John, 
which ties in with the parkway and to which this section that we seck 
funds for would go. ‘That is under negotiation now with the Marvland 
and Virginia authorities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Everything will come out in the agreement? 

Mr. Noten. Everything will come out in the agreement; ves 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is for land 
acquisition and not construction. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I say, this is for land acquisition, but 
you are going to come out all right. 

Mr. Bartnoromew. Oh, ves. I may say on that—well, I did 
mention that our authorization is very, very much greater than our 
expenditures to date and we are getting along well. 


WORTHINGTON PROPERTY 


Mr. Kirwan. You are doing all right on it. Please give us a brief 
background summary on the Worthington property in Arlington 
County. 

Mr. BartHotomew. Well, that, as you know, is property which 
has long been discussed both by your committee and others. | Follow- 
ing the fire at the Worthington plant, an attempt was made to acquire 
that property; at least, there was an extended discussion of it. And 
Mr. Nolen can correct me if I am wrong, but as I recall, that has now 
been acquired by the Virginia authorities, and the item of $24,000 that 
is in our budget this time is for one-half reimbursement to the Vir- 
ginia authorities for what they have expended for that property; is 
that corree t, Nr. Nolen? 

Mr. Nouen. That is correct. And they would transfer title; for 
one-half of what has been paid for the property they would transfer 
title to the United States. 


PLAYGROUND IN SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Krrwan. The need for acquiring the Southwest playground at 
Sixth and I Streets SW., is apparently dependent upon construction 
of the Greenleaf and Amidon Schools and the adoption of the South- 
— redevelopment project. What assurance do you have for these 
things? 
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Mr. Nouen. Well, that particular item has been approved by the 
District Commissioners and is coordinated with funds that they have 
in their budget for the schoo] replacement. The Planning Commis- 
sion would acquire the community playground which will be adjacent 
to the school ground in the vicinity of 6th and I Streets. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many acres are there in this piece of land? 

Mr. Nouen. About 2 acres. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does not the need for acquiring the Southwest 
neighborhood park land also hang on the final adoption of the area 
development plan? 

Mr. BartrHotomew. I would say not. You need a neighborhood 
park there in any event, whether we go ahead with redevelopment 
or not. 

Mr. Kirwan. You need that park there? 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The estimates on some of your acquisitions seem 
very high in terms of the area size. How are they arrived at? 

Mr. BartruHo.tomew. Mr. Nolen. 

Mr. Noien. Well, we have a genera! rule of thumb of using about 
double the assessed value which on the average proves out. Certain 
individual properties sometimes cost more and sometimes cost less. 
























UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. What was your unobligated balance as of June 30, 
1955? 

Mr. Nouen. Mr. Nolte do you have that figure? 

Mr. Kirwan. You can put it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The unobligated balance as of June 30, 1955, of funds appropriated for parks, 
parkways, and playgrounds in the District of Columbia was $301,117.79. All 


of this amount was allocated for specific project acquisitions and a substantial 
portion of it was involved in incompleted negotiations for acquisition. 











AUTHORIZATION FOR PROPOSED LAND ACQUISITION 






Mr. Norretzi. Do you have authorization for your proposed land 
acquisition. 

Mr. BartHotomew. Yes; we do. In each of the three items which 
I mentioned we have authorization. For example, George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, we have authorization for $7,500,000, and we 
have expended up to the present time $1,700,000. And for the ex- 
tension of the stream valley parks in Maryland we have authorization 
for $4,500,000 and have expended to date only $2,800,000. 

Mr. Norreityi. When was that authorization passed? 

Mr. BarTHOLoMEW. Just one thing more: On the District of Colum- 
bia park, parkway, and playground system, we have authorization for 
$16 million and we have expended up to date $12,500,000. It is what 
is generally known, sir, as the Capper-Cramton Act. 

The Capper-Cramton Act was passed about 1930 and was an en- 
deavor to set up a park system for Washington and its environs, being 
the National Capital. 

Mr. Norrextu. Your request has full approval of the Budget 
Bureau, I assume? 
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Mr. Bartruotomew. Oh, yes. This has been very carefully gone 
over [with the Bureau of the Budget. This has all been approved. 
Every item in our request for use, sir, has been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and recommended by them. 

Mr. NorrEent. What was the amount of money you had for the 
current fiscal year for total National Planning Commission? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Well, $143,000 for the Planning Commission 
and our park item last year was $545,000 and this year $500,000. 
That varies a little from year to year because of the long delay in 
acquiring lands. Sometimes it means a carryover on totals so that the 
totals from year to year vary. 

Mr. Norrety. What is the reason, though, why we appropriate 
money for the several States close by here? I can see some reason 
so far as the District of Columbia is concerned, But why do we 
appropriate money in the nearby States‘ 

Mr. BarrHotomew. When the ¢ ‘apper-Cramton Act was passed 
it was determined that this being the National Capital, the park and 
parkway system of the National Capital area was something which 
the Federal Government was interested in. Now, the funds that are 
set up are put on a matching basis; for example, in Maryland, of which 
Mr. Nicholson spoke, the amount appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment is matched 2 to 1 by the Maryland authorities, so that there is 
only a partial particiption in the overall program. 

Mr. Nicnoutson. I might say it is 50-50 in the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. 

Mr. Norre.u. Well, is there any more justification for appropriat- 

‘ highway money for Virginia and Maryland than for Ohio or 
Aseaaae or any other State? 

Mr. Bartnotomew. Well, I may distinguish this parkway system 
from an ordinary highway system. Back at the time that the Capper- 
Cramton Act was passed, it was decided that it would be highly 
desirable, for example, to have a parkway from W ashington leading 
down to Mount Vernon, which was our first President’s home, and it 
was considered that that would be a very appropriate activity for the 
Federal Government as part of the National Capital. 

Now, likewise, it was considered desirable to have, subsequently, 
the entire Potomac River waterfront, instead of having scattered 
commercialization, a great deal of it of a very nondescript character. 
Up and down the Potomac River it was decided it would be desirable 
to have that pretty largely in park lands. And once having it in 
park land, it would be desirable to have a driveway up and down. 

Mr. Norrewu. Well, is it desirable to have a parkway in any 
other State, too? There is one in Arkansas. 

Mr. Barruotomew. Well, if I may say, speaking from my own 
home community of St. Louis, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Norre.u. I think that is right. It would be just as well to 
have a Mississippi River Parkway going from the one end to the 
other as it is to have one in Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. Barruotomew. Well, I think that is in process, is it not? 
| know there has been legislation passed and surveys made by the 
Park Service. 
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Mr. MaGnuson. Have we finally abandoned the idea of any park- 
way paralleling the canal? 

Mr. Barruotomew. Mr. Nolen. 

Mr. Nouen. No, sir. In the Washington area on up to a point 
just beyond Great Falls, the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
is pretty well determined and there will be a road in that section. 
The recent publicity that you have seen has to do with the upper 
reaches of the C. & O. Canal, which was a separate acquisition and 
was not a part of our Capper-Cramton program. ‘The upper reaches 
running from Seneca up to Cumberland, which is a distance of over a 
hundred miles, is a section in which the Park Service has now indicated 
they will not develop a road. And that is not part of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. It is an extension of it. But in 
the lower section which is within the metropolitan area, there are plans 
well advanced for a parkway road on the land side of the canal, on 
land which has been acquired in Maryland, in Montgomery County, 
for that purpose. That has been paid 50-50 by the Maryland author- 
ities. They have paid half of the cost of the land. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, if I may at the moment, this Capper- 
Cramton Act was conceived as necessary to develop a metropolitan 
park system for the Washington area and, because this is an interstate 
region, embracing the Federal district of the District of Columbia, 
and parts of Maryland and Virginia. The financial inducements that 
are contained in the Capper-Cramton Act were provided in order to 
accomplish a true regional park plan. 

We have shown on the easel over here [pointing] a copy of that 
regional park plan. Little by little we have, over the last 25 years, 
been accomplishing its fruition. It is well along to completion. 

The black is the areas already acquired, and the areas in the current 
budget are shown in red on the plan. So you can see how the current 
proposals piece out the missing links. 

Mr. BartHotomew. The one on the left, for instance, is_ that 
extension of the George Washington Parkway—— 

Mr. Noten. It goes on up to the bridge you mentioned. 

Mr. Barruotomew. Yes. Mr. Chairman, you have been very 
generous with your time, and I would like to mention one additional 
matter. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. BarTHoLtoMew. Commissioner McLaughlin, of the District of 
Columbia, has given a great deal of time and attention to this mass 
transportation study apart from his regular activities in the District 
government, and he very kindly came this morning, and I would 
appreciate it if you would give him the privilege of making a statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, Mr. Magnuson is now asking. Later on. 

Mr. BarTHoLoMeEw. I am sorry. 

Mr. Kirwan. Later on, he may. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jensen. You are asking for several additional employees. 
Mr. BarrHoLoMew. Yes. 

Mr. JeENsEN. You now have 19? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Well, 20, I believe, actual. 
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Mr. Jensen. Twenty full-time employees? 

Mr. BArTHOLoMEw. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are asking for seven additional permanent 
emplovees? 

Mr. BArrHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, the Commission is no different than the 
rest of the departments of the Government. All of them are, with 
few exceptions, asking for more people. I think I should make about 
the same speech to you that | am making to the other agencies. 

We have discovered in this committee that the agencies that were 
more or less understaffed have been doing a much better job over the 
vears than the agencies that were overstaffed. You have, no doubt, 
more work to do as time goes along; I do not question that. But | 
was in private industry, and when we had more work to do, we would 
just roll up our sleeves a little higher and work a little longer and get 
the work done without additional help. 

That is the custom in private industry. And being an old business- 
man, I remember that when I was running a lumber yard | did not 
go out and hire additional help when we had additional work to do; 
we just did it with the help we had, up to possibly 50 percent more 
business than we had the year before. 

Now, maybe you need these seven additional employv®es. I would 
want to take an awful good look at it. While it only amounts to 
$143,000, it is Just one of these things if the Congress keeps on per- 
mitting every ageney or department and bureau, commission, of 
Government to merease their personnel, we will find there are a way, 
way too many people on the Federal payroll for no good reason. 

! think your Commission has done a good job. Over the vears 
Washington is far the most beautiful city ‘that I have ever seen, and 
| have been around the world. There is nothing that compares to 
the beauty of Washington, D. C., anyplace. And so I have nothing 
but the highest regard for the Planning Commission. But you have 
done such a good job with the people you have got that I would be a 
little bit hesitant in giving you more help for fear you will do a poorer 
job. 

| am always reminded of the Solid Fuel Administration during the 
war. They had 81 employees and came before the committee and 
asked for 50 more. Well, they had done a marvelous job. And the 
committee took the position that we just simply were not going to 
vive them more help because we were afraid they would do a poor job. 
We told the director of that agency we hesitated to, and we did not, 
do it, and they went through that war and did, I think, one of the 
most outstanding jobs that any agency of Government ever did during 
the war with the same personnel that they had when they asked us 
for 50 additional employees. I am quite sure it was 81 employees 

And so you have 20 employees, and you have done a good job, and 
| am going to take a good, long look at this thing before I would agree 
to give additional e mployees for fear you might say; oh well, we have 
enough employees now, and they will start passing the buck from one 
to the other. “The responsibility will not rest where it should be, and 
you will kind of lose your reins. You would not feel quite as much 
responsibility, Mr. Commissioner, as if you retained this fine group 
of fellows without bringing a lot of other new blood in and possibly 
disrupting your whole program and your whole fine organization. 




















Mr. BarrHoLomew. I appreciate very much, sir, your commenda- 
tion of our staff, and I think they are to be commended. It is an 
unusually hard-working staff, and I give them every credit in the 
world, and I am glad to have the opportunity to say so publicly. 

I would like to say this, sir: I am exactly in your position; I am 
not here as a paid official trying to increase the prestige or the work 
of my department. like yourself, sir, am a businessman. I have 
my own private whic I know pree isely of what you speak. 

And I think this work can be distinguished from the very appro- 
priate consideration or principle that you speak of. I have it in my 
own business where we are constantly at the point of trying to deter- 
mine how much staff we need or how we can keep that staff number 
in proportion to the amount of work we have. In other words, the 
workload goes up and down, and you have to adjust your staff. 

Well, here in this particular operation we are at the position where 
in the last few years the workload has increased tremendously. I 
would say that it has pretty nearly quadrupled, in the last 10 years. 
It really has. As I said before, in our early concept of city planning 
20 years ago we had 5 or 6 items. ‘Then our moder n, so-called com- 
prehensive plan could be limited within approximately 6 or, at most, 
7 items. Today we have 15, and many of them are new, such as the 
matter of urban redevelopment. 

As you know, you have seen from the Washington papers this 
Southwest redevelopment has taken an enormous amount of the 
time of our office. Since I came here this week I have spent, I will 
venture to say, a considerable portion of my time just on that South- 
west. And I know that our office’s staff time is the same way. 

Now we have some new redevelopment projects coming up. It is 
my own personal feeling and prediction that redevelopment in the 
American city is going to be the principal activity in the next 10 or 
15 years and that that function alone is going to require a great deal 
of attention by our staff. 

Now, at the same time our workload does not diminish one little 
bit on either traffic or zoning or housing. As a matter of fact, our 
workload on those items is increased by reason of the redevelopment. 

So that, as a businessman, as a citizen, as the chairman said, I am 
just as much interested in economy as anybody else, because I am a 
taxpayer; and I look at this as a citizen and taxpayer just as you 
gentlemen do. And I can assure you I cannot be more sincere in 
my statement. There is probably no money spent that is better 
spent than in planning to see that we do not make mistakes, that 
that which is done is done in the most logical, consistent manner with 
the development of the community. Our staff has been undermanned 
and terribly undermanned, and our duties are numerous and detailed. 
We cannot keep down our workload. It increases with these prob- 
lems, and our staff has not been increased in 10 years. It is pathetic, 
gentlemen. 


OPERATIONS OF COMMISSION 





Mr. Jensen. Will you just in as few words as possible give us a 
rundown on the planning items that your Commission must supervise 
or take action on. 

Mr. Bartuotomew. I will be glad to do that, sir. 

The modern city plan I spoke of—and this is the best way I can 
do it in a fe 





ms or subjects. 
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Now, those 15 subjects can be divided into 3 classifications. The 
rst classification might be called basic information or research having 

to do with population, with land use, and with the economic back- 

sround of the community. All of those things have to be known so 

as to know what is going on in the community, how population, for 
cample, is going to grow and expand and be distributed. 

The seeond gene ral classification has to do with preparation of 
specific overall plans for streets and highways, zoning, transit, trans- 
portation facilities, housing, parks and recreation, public buildings, 
and those things that have to do with the appearance of the com- 
munity, which most people think is the only phase of city planning 
ut which is only one small part. 

Now, after those all have been worked out, the third classification 
of the comprehensive city plan program has to do with the ways and 
means by which you put the plan into effect over a period of years. 
There are 2 subjects to consider, 1 has to do with administration and 
egislation, and the other with the matter of cost or what we call capital 
budget 

Now, as you know, the District of Columbia about 2 or 3 years 
ago made up a capital budget, much of which is largely the outgrowth 
of the comprehensive plan revision that we had made in 1950, and the 
District of Columbia came to Congress with the necessary legislative 
proposals and there was approved a $304 million capital improvement 
program. Now, as those various items come up, such as a bridge or 
~ building of a parkway or the closing of a street, the location of 

1e publie buildings, or any of a multitude of things, they all come to 
our Commission to see whether they are or are not in accordance with 
the comprehensive plan. And we make a report back to the District 
Government or other public agency concerned with carrying out the 
work. 

In addition to that, we have to do the same thing with respect to 
he Federal activities in the location of public buildings such as the 
one we are engaged in now with CIA and the one more recently 
proposed by the Atomic Energy Commission. There is such a multi- 

ide of activities that it is very difficult to summarize them all. But 
the complexity is very great, and you can readily understand that 
ve have to make innumerable contacts with the different agencies 
involved—we were talking about that very thing coming up to your 
earing this morning, all of the contacts that we have to make for 
even one item alone. There are so many different agencies that are 
concerned, when we have to do all of that, that it is very time- 
consuming. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank you for that explanation. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Fenton. I appreciate the statement that you have made, Mr. 
Chairman. I know you have quite a problem. 

Is there any overlapping between your organization and the 
National Park’s itself? 

Mr. BartHotomew. No. Mr. Wirth, the Director of the National 
Park Service, is a member of our Commission, and our staff on all 
matters pertaining to parks and recreation works with the staff of 

e National Park Service. There is no duplication, but there is an 
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overlap. We are both interested, for example, when we have the 
extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway, in what 
kind of a plan we can make, what property we need to do the job, and 
there is an interchange of information between our staffs. Likewise, 
the same thing occurs with the Highway Department of the District 
of Columbia on a highway matter. 

If | may just add one comment, sir, I think you gentlemen probably, 
from what I have said, appreciate this. This is not a typical govern- 
mental function in which we operate a department that is carrying on, 
let us say, a health service or building streets or building sewers; we 
are an overall agency looking at the general development of the entire 
community and tr ying to bring about, through this comprehensive plan 
all of the things that need to be done to bring them into coordination 
and into an orderly development, and as suc h. we overlap almost every 
governmental agency concerned with physical improvements. 


AREA UNDER JURISDICTION OF COMMISSION 


Dr. Fenton. You mentioned about the Washington area having : 
population of 1,700,000. Can you just give a little more detailed 
explanation as to what part of Virginia and Maryland is included in 
the area? What is the dividing line? 

Mr. BarTHuoLomew. It is, generally speaking, the adjacent counties 
represented on our regional planning council. It is defined in the law 
and includes the counties of Prince Georges and Montgomery in 
Maryland and—this map will generally show. You understand, sir, 
that our regional plan function has to do with a general plan for. the 
development of this metropolitan area that I am speaking of, and 
as to Federal activities both commission and council have to pass 
upon any proposals within those jurisdictions. But on local planning, 
when you come down to the actual local zoning in Montgomery and 
Prince Georges, we do not get into the detailed planning activity 
there, but we get into the metropolitan overall planning, like in the 
parks. In the park system we work out the park plans with the local 
Maryland people, and we acquire the land but they administer it. 

The National Capital Planning Commission is the planning com- 
mission for the District of Columbia and Federal developments in 
the environs, but the regional planning council is sort of a partial 
overall planning commission for the metropolitan area, 

Dr. Fenton. The metropolitan area and your joint commission is 
established by law; is that right? 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. That is right. 

Dr. Fenron. How far does your jurisdiction go, this joint com- 
mission? 

Mr. Noten. This map we have before you shows the boundary of 
the national capital region, which is set up in the legislation you re- 
ferred to. And it is within that boundary that the regional planning 
council—— 

Dr. Fenton. Well, of course, that does not mean a thing to me from 
this point; what is the boundary? Will you enumerate some of the 
points specifically? 

Mr. Noten. I would be glad to. It includes, in Maryland, Mont- 
gomery County and Price Georges. 

Dr. Fenton. All of it? 
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Mr. Noten. Allofit. That is a radius out to about 25 or 30 miles 
Then, in Virginia, it includes Arlington and Fairfax County and Lou- 
doun County and the cities of Alexandria and Falls Chureh. Now, 
the reason for going out that far is that the influence 

Dr. Fenron. Just excuse me at that point. Take Montgomery 
County, does that include Rockville, for instance? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fenton. And going north? 

Mr. Nicwouson. Yes, sir; it goes up to Sugar Loaf Mountain; 
that is Frederick County. 

Dr. Fenton. About how far? 

Mr. NicuHouson. In Gaithersburg, sir; it is about 10 or 15 miles. 

Dr. Fenron. That is the point I wanted; how far does our jurisdic- 
tion go there? 

Mr. BarrHooLtomew. Atomic Energy Commission, for instance, 
picked its site to be pretty well up there. 

Dr. Fenton. | travel through it, and it would be more Washington 
tome. Just what does that semicircle mean? 

Mr. Nouen. That crescentshaped area? 

Dr. Fenton. The crescentshaped area, 

Mr. Noten. That is the area that bas been considered as the 
general locale for activities that have to be dispersed for national 
security, from 20 to 25 miles out. Yousee, about half of this 1,700,000 
population you mentioned is outside of the District of Columbia. 
\ great deal of it, of course, is right close in; but a good deal is further 
out. 

Dr. Fenton. In other words, the population of Bethesda and Rock- 
ville are included in this one; Alexandria and those others? 


Mr. Noxien. That is right. It is all one big community, and we 
are trying to plan it coordinately as an entity. 

Dr. Fenron. The diameter, is it about 25 miles? 

Mr. Noven. About that, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Radius, I thought it was. 

Dr. Fenton. Radius, ves; that is what I meant. 

Mr. Noten. Radius, yes, sir. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP ON COMMISSION 


Dr. Fenron. All right, sir; that is all I have. Now, what quali- 
fications are necessary for membership on your commission? 

Mr. BartHoLtomew. Our commission consists of five citizens ap- 
pointed by the President by reason of their experience in and knowl- 
edge of city planning. Now, here is the exact language: ‘Five 
eminent citizens well qualified and experienced in city or regional 
planning.’’ That is five citizens. Then we have five officials. 

Dr. Fenton. No education requirements? 

Mr. BartHotomew. No. No education requirements, 

Mr. Jensen. Just commonsense? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fenton. They do not have to be an engineer; that is what I 
am trying to get at? 

Mr. BartHoLomMew. No, no. No; there is no qualification as to 
education, training or anything else. It is merely supposedly persons 
who have a knowledge of the field. 
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Dr. Fenton. And do not get any pay? 
Mr. BarrHoLomMew. And have some experience. 

Dr. Fenton. No pay? 

Mr. BarrHOLoMEew. And no pay. 

Dr. Fenton. They are certainly doing quite a service, I think. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Well, I am glad to do it. I must say it has 
taken a lot more time than I had intended or expected however. 

Dr. Fenron. And the others; there are 10 on the Commission, is 
that right? 

Mr. BarrHotomMew. Yes. The other five are officials who are 
there by reason of their office: The Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, the Director of the National Park Service, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings Service, and the Engineer Commissioner of the District. 
It is a very, very good commission, I will say, and very, very able 
men. 

Dr. Fenton. Well, I certainly think you are doing a good job, and 
anyone who will drive around this community or environment knows 
that. There is a great deal of room for improvement yet; I know that 
too, personally. 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes. 


ROUTE 240 





EXTENSION OF 
Dr. Fenton. Which leads me to my final question, and that is 
simply becuase I travel pretty much. Is there any controversy now 
about the extension of Route 240.? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Well, I can set that out, I think, fairly clearly 
for you, sir. There was a propsoal a while back that Highway 240 be 
brought down through the center of Rock Creek Park, but. our com- 
prehensive regional highway plan called for bringing that down only to 
Wisconsin Avenue a little north of the District line at a point where the 
intercounty belt route—you see, we are building a bypass highway 
around the whole metropolitan community, or more or less the whole 
community—and where that would connect, at approximately where 
Rock Creek Park in Maryland comes to an intersection with Wiscon- 
sin Avenue. Highway 240 would come down and connect with that 
bypass route. 

Now, we subsequently found, or at least the Bureau of Public Roads, 
who made some estimates in connection with our conversations and 
studies with them—that the other leg of the route that the Planning 
Commission had proposed for bringing U. S. 240 straight down from 
Rockville to the Potomac River at approximately Cabin John where 
it would connect with the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
would be equally direct. In fact, you could come from Rockville 
either down through Rock Creek Park to the intersection of, let us 
say, M Street and Potomac Parkway, or you could come down directly 
to Cabin John and thence down the river, and the mileage would be 
almost precisely the same. 

But to come down through the park, the development would cost 
in the vicinity of about $14 million more. Now, gentlemen, I think 
that is a pretty good illustration of the value of this Commission, 
that we have been able to work out a route which we think is equally 
good, if not better, and no longer, and $14 million cheaper. 
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I would not say that there has been a final and absolute determina- 
tion, but there has been very little recent discussion about coming 
down through Rock Creek Park. And we hope there will be no more, 
and I think that $14 million saving is going to settle the discussion. 

Dr. Fenton. Well, how does that thing being resolved—does that 
stymie the Roads Commission of Maryland to the continuation of 

Mr. BartHotomew. No; we get both functions, if you see what I 
mean. The road commission of Maryland can route its 240 traffic 
via Cabin John directly into downtown Washington, and at the same 
time it gets the second route for distribution of traffic within Maryland 
in the metropolitan area via the outer belt. 

Dr. Fenton. Well, thank you very much. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MR. M’LAUGHLIN 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Bartholomew, you said that Mr. McLaughlin 
wanted to make a statement? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Yes; we would appreciate an opportunity for 
Mr. McLaughlin to present a statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. McLavenuin. Mr. Chairman, I have no formal presentation, 
and I know it is late in the day. I have been serving as Chairman of 
the Joint Steering Committee on the $400,000 study, as well as 
Chairman of the Tri-State Commission which resulted from resolutions 
passed by legislatures of the States of Maryland and Virginia and by 
action of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

This Tri-State Commission has passed the resolution, which I passed 
up to the chairman, and I will give a copy to the reporter, which, 
briefly, authorizes me ‘‘to express the Commission’s’’—that is, the 
Tri-State Commission’s— 
belief that the study being conducted by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission is an essential step toward the possible solution of local transit and traffic 
problems and to urge the Congress to appropriate to the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission the funds requested to complete the study. 


I request that the complete resolution be entered in the record. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital 
tegional Council have been authorized to undertake a study of present and 
future transit needs in the Washington metropolitan area by the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress which appropriated an initial amount of $200,000 for that 
purpoas: and 

Whereas the said study has been commenced and is currently in progress; and 

Whereas the National Capital Planning Commission has requested the final 
appropriation of $200,000 to complete the Washington area transit study: Be it 

Resolved, That the Joint Commission to Study Passenger Carrier Services and 
Facilities in the Washington Metropolitan Area authorize its chairman, Robert 
F. McLaughlin, to express the Commission’s belief that the study being conducted 
by the National Capital Planning Commission is an essential step toward the 
possible solution of local transit and traffic problems and to urge the Congress to 
appropriate to the National Capital Planning Commission the funds requested 
to complete the study. 

The Joint Commission is an interstate body created by resolutions of the 
Legislatures of the States of Maryland and Virginia and the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to investigate the adequacy of present transit 
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in the Washington metropolitan area and the necessity or desirability of joint 
action by Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia in conneetion with 
the regulation of passenger carrier facilities operating within the area and the 
provision ot adequate, nondiscriminatory and uniform service therein. 

Mr. McLaveGuuin. And before I came down here this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, at a regular meeting of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, of which I am a member, that same 
wording was approved unanimously. It has been approved unani- 
mously by both bodies, that is, we on the Board of Commissioners 
feel that this is a very valuable study to the District of Columbia 
as well as to the metropolitan transit and traffic situation, and we 
request that the committee and Congress approve the estimate. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 


SOUTHWEST REDEVELOPMENT 





PROGRAM 





Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask one more question about that land down 
in the Southwest. That is quite expensive for that 2 acres, or is that 
1 acre? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, sir; it is expe ‘nsive because it is all improved. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, when you say “improved,” what do you mean? 

Mr. Noten. There are buildings on it. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, but to what extent are there buildings? Are 
the buildings on it worth the figure you show? 

Mr. Noten. That is the way our estimates tally up, sir. Let me 
point this out: The plan involves the abandonment of 2 schools and 
their consolidation into 1. There is no playground serving either of 
the areas served by the schools. So we are accomplishing several 
things. We are getting rid of two schools that are inefficient and 
inadequate. The. properties they now occupy with their small paved 
vards will be sold, so there will be a return for that. Then the Dis- 
trict is providing a site for a new school just big enough for the school 
and a playground for recess, and we are providing a community play- 
ground for the entire area surrounding it, which has no playground 
now. We are putting that in a location central to the whole area. 

Unfortunately, that central location is built up. But, in any case, 
it is a part of the redevelopment of the whole Southwest; that entire 
area is going to be torn down anyway. 

Now, we expect to acquire this through the Redevelopment Land 
Agency which will probably be able to write down some of the cost; 
the actual estimated cost is much in excess of the estimates that we 
have here, and if we had to buy it outright, it would costmore. The 
cost before you there is a written-down cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, from constructing, tearing down buildings on 
that acreage that is improved and from what you get from the sc hools, 
do you think you may be able to cut that in he if? 

Mr. Noten. No, sir; if we had any less, we would have to take less 
area, that is all. That is down to bare bone. In fact, as I indicated, 
we could not acquire the area contemplated there unless the Land 
Agency will write down part of the cost. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. May I say, Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, that we approve 
this. And one aspect I think that might be brought out here is that 
under this Capper legislation the District of Columbia reimburses in 
full the cost of acquisition of land in the District of Columbia. We 
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have not got the one-third two-thirds provision that the States take 
advantage of here, which they are probably entitled to. [ mean we 
have to, under that same legislation, reimburse wholly out of our 
budget, and we have approved that item. 

Mr. BarrnoLtomew. Thank you for bringing that up, Mr. McLaugh- 
lin. I forgot to mention that. 

Well, you have been very generous with your time, Mr. Chairman. 
We appreciate it very much. 

Dr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask one more question, who 
are these members of your Commission? I don’t know. 

Mr. Barrno.tomew. One of the five citizens is Mr. Remon, of 
Washington—he is retired and lives in the District—Mr. Claude 
Owen, who is an active businessman here in Washington and a civic 
leader; Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, of Chicago; Mr. C. McKim Norton, 
who is executive director of the Regional Plan Association in New 
York, and myself. 

Dr. Fenron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, vou are finished, are you, Doctor? We are 
very glad to have had you with us. 

Mr. Barruotomew. Thank you. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1956. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WITNESSES 


L. CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 

J. E. GRAF, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

R. KELLOGG, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

F. A. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MUSEUM 


F. L. WHIPPLE, DIRECTOR, ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 
L. L. OLIVER, SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 


rogram by activities 
Management $63, 8 

2. Operation of 
U.S. National Museum 1, 143, 55 , 389, 1, 831, 346 
Bureau of American Ethnology : 58, 37 62, 405 
Astrophysical Observatory =e 110, 67 5, 27 355, 744 
National Collection of Fine Arts 44, 52% 7, 58S 417, 585 
National Air Museum 131, , 583 142, 583 
Canal Zone Biological Are: ; 8, 47: 30, 805 32, 100 
International Exchange Service - 79, 375 i, 787 86), 787 

3. General Services 
Maintenance and operation of buildings _-- 1, 074, 90% 5 1, 360, 604 
Other general services_- 320, 846 397, 371 397, 371 


Votal obligations 3, 035, 96 100). 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 12, 182 


Appropriation __- 3, 048, 146 000 , 400, 000 
Prup sed supplemental due to pay increases - --- O00 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade____ ‘ ea 
Ungraded positions: Average salary i“ 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions_. 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services_- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Land and structures__ : 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 
Taxes and assessments __ 

Total, Smithsonian Institution 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Printing and reproduction _. 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials.---- 
Lands and structures - -- 
Total, General Services Administration-_- 


Total obligations_....__---- 


| 1955 actual | 


$4, 545 
GS-5.6 | 
$3, 220 


$2, 115, 740 
19, 803 
8, 418 
34, 410 
371 
941 
525 
837 
254 | 
000 
109, 165 
72, 205 | 
72, 963 
45, 295 


2, 178, 
14, 
48, 
26, 
30, 
93, 





690 
4, 700 


2, 696, 9 46 | | 


| 


3, 399 


1956 estimate | 


$4, 896 
GS-5.6 


$2, 356, 985 
11, 000 
9, 000 


2, 405, 420 
17, 225 
47, 850 
25, 010 
29, 045 
163, 000 
302, 010 

61, 700 
180, 590 


9, 100 
236, 795 
4, 560 
680, 295 


$3, 573 


1957 estimate 


$2, 775, 510 
21, 000 


28, 435 

2, 824, 945 
38, 725 
55, 850 
29, 010 
149, 045 
163, 000 
265, 160 
89, 696 
139, 569 


3, 400 
3, 758, 400 
162, 920 


3, 135 
469, 285 





—- 5,06 





930, 750 


4, 166, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


641, 600 





4, 400, 000 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation _- 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -...-........-.--- 
Obligated balance brought forward 

Increase in prior year obligations 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - --_---- 

Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 
Other 
Obligated balance carried forward - 


Total expenditures and balances 


$3, 048, 146 
522, 545 
4, 652 


: é 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


$4, 000, 000 
166, 000 
588, 232 


1957 estimate 





3, 575, 343 





588, 332 | 





4, 754, 332 | 


3, 238, 947 
159, 600 
517, 732 


3, 916, 279 


838, 053 


5, 238, 053 


3, 495, 000 
6, 400 
775, 000 


961, 653 





| 3, 575,343. | 


4, 754, 332 


5, 238, 057 
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Mr. Kirwan. The subcommittee will come to order. 
We have this morning the Smithsoniaa Institution. 
Dr. Carmichael, do you wish to make a statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. CarmicHaE.. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, with your permission 
I would like to make a brief statement. 

The Smithsonian Institution was established 110 years ago for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. It is the oldest 
scientific research organization with a full-time staff of investigators 
in the United States. Its functions are understood throughout the 
world. Because it is so well known there is essentially no overlapping 
of its work with that performed at other centers of investigation, in 
universities or independent laboratories. 

These centers indeed look to the Smithsonian for specific types of 
date for scientific work in many areas. 

The Smithsonian’s greatest service to the public is in its exhibition 
halls where it displays significant selections from its collections which 
are the most extensive in the world. Last year 3,895,000 visitors came 
to our buildings on the Mall. If all Smithsonian buildings are in- 
cluded, a total of 8,200,000 visitors came from every part of the 
country and from abroad to visit the Smithsonian. 

The basic scientific work of the Smithsonian involves among other 
types of investigation the maintenance of what may be called the 
world’s greatest encyclopedia of things. This complex of collections 
is necessarily under continuous revision as new items are discovered 
and new additions are made. Our vast collections of zoological, 
botanical and geological specimens make us in these fields a bureau of 
comparison or a bureau of biological and geological standards. Here 
new crop-destroying insects can be quickly identified ; fossils can be 
identified in oil-bearing shale, and the shale thus related to other such 
rocks where oil in other localities has been known or has not been 
known. 

Our studies of man and his handicrafts and arts are basic in the 
complete history of our globe and in the solution of many legal and 
scientific problems. 

About 175,000 technical letters about these matters came to us 
from all parts of the country last year, to be answered by our experts. 
Scores of scientists from other Government bureaus and from the 
great universities of the country, and even from abroad, are in our 
buildings on every working day using our collections for purposes of 
pure and applied science. 

This year we urgently request as indicated in the justification 
before you, an increase in funds for our old and internationally famous 
Astrophy sical Obse ‘rvatory. This unit of the Smithsonian for almost 
three-quarters of a century has pioneered in the scientific study of 
the sun and of the effect of the sun on the atmosphere and on the earth 
itself. Scientists from every quarter of America, and of the world, 
look to the Smithsonian to provide them with basic tables of data in 
this field, and for scientific leadership in this highly specialized and 
technical area of study. 

America has been lagging in this very modern and very important 
field of study, and the Smithsonian is expected from every quarter 
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to continue its unique work in this area. The work of this unit 
involves a consideration of such important problems as the nature 
and characteristics of the sun, of meteors which, of course, are nature’s 
long-range missiles, and of the characteristics of the upper atmosphere 
in relation to the flight of aircraft and guided missiles. 

The Smithsonian’s prominence in this field is attested by the fact 
that we have been asked to undertake the initial planning of the 
observation stages of our Nation’s first artificial satellites. We most 
urgently need the increase in funds for this unit if we—and this means 
the United States—are not to fall behind io research of this sort. We 
know that the Russians are doing a great deal of work in this area. 
We also know that the activities of other institutions in this country 
are not in any way duplicated because the total program is so highly 
technical that all the specialists in the field know what the other 
specialists are doing. 

Our total appropriation for 1956 is $4 million. To this must be 
added a supplemental amount of $160,000 to meet increased pay 
costs authorized by law. This year we arer equesting $4,400,000, or a 
net increase of $234,000. The details of this request, including the 
deductions of nonrecurring items in this year’s appropriation and 
the increases for 1957, are shown in the justification pages that are 
before you. 

Details of our request for the rehabilitation of our buildings are pre- 
sented in a separate booklet that is before you. As you know, we are 
now only gradually catching up with the inroads that time has made 
on our old buildings during years of neglect. 

You also have be efore y rou a special booklet describing the renovation 
of exhibits that we hope to be able to continue during the fiscal year 
1957. This program, as you know, is part of our long-time plan for 
the modernization of our museums, which has been described previ- 
ously to the committee. 

The details of our financial needs for salaries and expenses are 
shown, it seems to me with especial clarity, ia the comprehensive table 
on page 4 of the booklet before you. 

Besides this basic request for waliniss and expenses for the Smith- 
sonian for 1957, we also ask you most urgently to approve the appro- 
priation for the Museum of History and Technology. As you will 
remember, this building has previously been authorized and planning 
money appropriated for it. The Congressional Record contains many 
excellent statements about its need which were made on the floor of 
the Congress when it was considered. The details of this great enter- 
prise begin on page 48 of the booklet before you. 

Last year, in many respects, was the greatest year in the history of 
the Smithsonian Institution. On behalf of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian and of my colleagues on the staff, I wish to thank this committee 
for its basic decisions that have made this important work possible. 

We all most sincerely hope that you will see fit to allow us to continue 
our labors of attempting to provide our Nation with national museums 
which are not anachronistic and out of keeping with the present 
greatness of our country. A nation which lets its citizens forget the 
glories and successes of the past runs the risk of mortgaging its future. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should be pleased to try to answer 
any questions you may care to ask. 
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BUILDING, PLANNING, AND PREPARATION OF EXHIBITS FOR MUSEUM OF 
HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting $200,000 for building, planning, 
and the preparation of exhibits for the Museum of History and Tech- 
nology which will not be ready until 1960. 

Dr. Carmicnarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can’t some of your regular staff be used for prelim- 
inary work of the kind described in your  justifie ation? 

Dr. CarMIcuakt. Sir, our present staff has been and will continue 
to be used for this to the greatest degree possible, but as you know 
= huge building which has been so urgently needed for so many 

ars does require bringing out of storage many things that haven't 
eel seen for a generation, and they just cannot be taken out and 
dusted off. The tec hnique of preparing museum exhibits is a very 
complicated one, and it does require not a few months but years of 
work and planning, which means that this is an absolutely essential 
need. Only by increasing our staff can the seventy-odd exhibition 
halls in the new building be made re ‘ady for the opening of this modern 
museum to the public on schedule. 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright. $503,000 of the planning money appropri- 
ated in the supplement last year was for staff and consultants to help 
in planning the building interior and was to be spent over a 4-year 
period. Why do you need additional funds for this part of the work? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Sir, that appropriation was made after consulting 
with the experts in the Public Building Service on the needs for a staff 
in planning the building, for the halls, for the air conditioning, for 
the heating, and when I say air conditioning I mean the sort of air 
conditioning that protects our specimens. ‘This staff is required for 
the development of this great and important building as such. It 
does not apply to the preparation of the things that we have to move 
into the building for exhibition. 

Mr. Kirwan. What we are checking up on now, last vear I think 
you said, if my memory serves me right, that if we gave you what was 
requested that there would not be another dollar requested until the 
plow was on the ground for the building. Has this got any bearing 
on that? You said, I think, that the $2,288,000 last year would have 
covered it. 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. Sir, that was indeed true, and if I have any ability 
I am going to see to it that this building is going to be planned with 
the amount of money for planning that you have appropriated, and 
constructed for the total amount of money that has been authorized. 

Mr. Kirwan. Item 3 on page 12 of the justification under personal 
services, “‘Museum of History and Technology” reads: 

Consult with the architects concerning the development of plans and specifica- 
tions for technical, historical, and special subject-matter exhibit halls. 

That is all part of the same thing; is it not? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. Sir, as to the words “exhibit halls,’ from our 
point of view there is a very substantial difference between building 
the halls, and arranging the way in which vast armies of visitors can 
go from one place to another, being sure about light, and being sure 
about veatilation, and planning and preparing the exhibits which are 
to go into those halls. For example, if we are going to show the 
development of colonia] industry, it requires us to get the significant 
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materials out of our collections and to prepare them in a way that can 
tell the story and educate the visitor. A modern museum, sir, as you 
of course know, is not a place where you just go to be amused. It isa 
great educational endeavor, a place to inspire people with the facts 
of the history of our country. We know from experience that it takes 
years of careful and detailed work to prepare what might be called 
the furniture to be moved into the building, to put this in the most 
concrete way I can. The money that has already been appropriated, 
sir, is to plan the building and its halls. This money we are asking 
for is to provide the very specialized kind of furniture or exhibits that 
will make the interiors of the building fully worthwhile. 


ASTROPHYSICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. Does any other Government agency or private insti- 
tution conduct astrophysical research similar to your program? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. So far as I know, no other Government agency 
or private institution conducts research in the specific area in which 
we are working. Of course in each field of investigation there are 
other people who are working on analogous problems. Science is 
like that. But I think we are peculiarly free from any criticism of 
duplication because we are so much older than most organizations, 
and people have not come into our field because they know that we 
have made the headstart here and have the basic equipment and 
momentum. We are cooperating fully with the outstanding observa- 
tories working in this general field. “Each knows what the other is 
doing. 

Mr. Krrwan. Off the record for a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Back on the record. 


DIRECTING STAFF FOR PROGRAM 


The justifications indicate that there is a new directing staff for 
your program. Tell us about this change and give us a little more 
detail as to why you need to increase this program by 185 percent. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Well, sir, the increase is needed because of 
the new programs that I have described before. It is also needed 
because of the fact that we have had more than a 300-percent in- 
crease in workload in our institution in recent years and because of 
the procedures of the Congress that have required us to absorb a 
good many of the pay increases of the past. 

Dr. Keddy, am I correct in that statement? 

Dr. Keppy. The workload in recent years actually has more than 
tripled. 

Dr. CarmicHak.. A triple workload. 

Mr. Krrwan. How do you measure the workload? 

Dr. CarmMIcHAEL. By the increase in the size of the national col- 
lections, the number of letters and other inquiries that are received, 
and the number of visitors that come to our buildings. All of these 
factors determine the measure of our workload. 
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ASTROPHYSICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. And the request for astrophysical research? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. That is a large increase. I tried to mention that 
particularly in my introduc tory statement. The reason for it is that 
this great and famous bureau of the Smithsonian Institution to which 
the whole Nation looks for specific data and for information has been 
found to be very essential in the investigation of problems arising out 
of proposed explorations of regions beyond the outer limits of the 
earth. Recent developments in this field have made it essential that 
the Institution keep up with the requirements made upon us in this 
important area of research. 

We have lost our two senior officers, one by retirement, the other 
by death. We were fortunate to get one of the greatest astronomers 
of America to take on the direction of this work for the Smithsonian 
Institution. We know what is expected of us. We are not duplicat- 
ing anything that is being done anywhere else. But we urgently re- 
quest, sir, this addition. I feel that this is one of the most important 
programs that the Smithsonian Institution conducts, and we just 
cannot meet the present-day requirements of the job, I am afraid, 
without these additional funds. 


CANAL ZONE LABORATORY 


Mr. Kirwan. Is you Canal Zone laboratory ope rated principally 
as a place for the use of scientists other than your own? 

Dr. Carmicuak.. Yes, sir. It is only recently that funds were pro- 
vided for a Federal biologist for the island, but much important 
Smithsonian research has been done there. 


INCREASE FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FORCE 


Mr. Kirwan. You are increasing your operation and maintenance 
force by 16 positions. Why are these needed in addition to the new 
positions allowed this year? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. Sir, the new positions previously allowed were 
for the guard force. The positions we ask for now are to assist us in 
the supervision of the specialized maintenance work that is required 
in the Smithsonian Institution. We need extra supervisory staff in 
the Office of the Superintendent of Buildings, but we are also very far 
behind with our work in the trades, with tinsmithing, with plumbing, 
and so forth. We really are in desperate need, in these categories, 
and we simply have had to ask for this because there has been no 
increase at this level—for how long, Dr. Keddy? 

Dr. Keppy. Over 30 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been looking over this morning’s paper which 
indicated that a comparative breakdown of the budgets for the last 
several years has been presented to Congress. It was stated in this 
morning’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch, that Mr. Eisenhower in 1952 had 
used the egg as an illustration many, many times and told of the 
thousands of taxes that have been placed upon that egg. It has been 
used to great effect all over the country many, many times. The 
paper went on to show that Mr. Eisenhower has made more requests 
for more money to run the Nation in these budgets than at any time, 
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and this when he was informing the country that we are going to cut 
down and put effici iency in the Government, and so forth. 

This morning’s paper shows bow much more it is costing the Gov- 
ernment this year to operate than it had in previous years, so that is 
why I am asking this question. 


COMPARATIVE BREAKDOWN OF APPROPRIATIONS, ESTIMATES, AND 
OBLIGATIONS 


You say this money is needed. I wish you would put a chart again 


in the record like you did last year telling us what this money is ne ede (dl 
for. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Exurpir A 


S. National Museum—Renovation of exhibits, long-term program 


1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Project appro-| appro- |appro-| esti- esti- esti- esti- esti- esti- 


priation PERRIER ation mate mate mate mate mate | mate 
| 
| 
| 


| 
General operating | 

expenses $22, 150/$100, 000} $80, 000'$167, 500/$167, 500 $167, 500' $167, 500'$167, 500! $167 
Natural History 

Building 173, 350} 160,000! 95,000) 350, 500! 370,000) 365,000) 350,000) 390,000) 230,000 230, 000 
Arts and Industries 

Building ‘ 164, 500) 100,000) 141, 500) 180, 500) 220,000) 175,000 225,000) 90,000) 185, 000, 210, 000 
Smithsonian Build- 

Sin tes . > — 95,000; 55, 000! 


500| $167, 500 


Total _...| 360,000) 360,000) 411, 500) 753, 500) 757,500 707, 500) 742, 500 647, 500) 582, 500 


Nott The projects and estimated costs shown represent the best possible planning that can be devised 
at the present time. However, because of the large number of our exhibition halls and the necessity of keep- 
ing open throug hout each year a major portion of each of our exhibition buildings for our millions of visitors, 
it will take Jong ser to renovate all of our exhibition halls than was contemplated in developing our 


origin il 
10-year program. T 1e present program envisages the renovation of 40 of our 61 exhibition halls 


Exnipit B 


Maintenance and Operations Division—Rehabilitation of buildings, long-term 
program 


1954 1955 1956 957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Project | appro- appro- appro- > esti- esti- esti- esti- 
priation | priation | priation ate mate mate mate mate 


Additional labor___-- te. $13, 500 | $13,500 $13,500 | $13,500 | $13,500 | $13, 5 $13, 500 
Natural History Building $102, 020 19,750 | 380,000 | 100,000 20, 000 65, 000 / 115, 000 
Artsand Industries Building 63, 620 47, 750 25, 000 10, 000 50, 000 91,000 |..... 300, 000 
Smithsonian Building--__-_-- 29, 860 33, 000 85, 000 50, 000 82, 000 50, 000 7 a 
Freer Gallery of Art...  _-- salciiindiia 69, 500 | 320, 000 10, 000 47,000 |.........| 30,000 |.. 
Aircraft Building 30, 000 

Storage facility, Suitland, 


Md 45,000 |_- 40, 000 40, 000 


Total_........_____-..__| 195, 500 | 183, 500 | 823,500 | 213,500 | 257,500 | 219,500 | 198, 500 468, 500 


Nore.—The projects and estimated costs shown represent the best possible planning based on require- 
ments as they can be foreseen at the present time. However, due to the age of the buildings (ranging from 
102 to 32 years) emergencies May arise at any time requiring a departure from the schedule shown. 





Exuisir C 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


Analysis of obligations by programs 


(iene at nilit 
ener al Renovation Rehabilita 
Month operating tion of 
of exhibits 
expenses buildings 


uly $236), 824 $127, 873 $607, 310 
August 223, 321 2, 568 3,010 
September... 306, BRS 15, 057 11,144 
October 235, 491 14, 984 3, 010 

ovember 222, 077 21, 200 98, 510 
December 341, 569 114, 524 4,012 


Tota). . , 55, 7 307, 205 726, 996 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1955 


Mr. Kirwan. What was vour unobligated balance in the “Salaries 
and expenses”? appropriation on June 30, 195 

Dr. Carmicnarnt, Dr. Keddy can report on that. 

Dr. Keppy. $12,182. This sum was not obligated because certain 
contract funds were returned to us by the General Services Adminis- 
tration after the close of the fiscal vear. As a result, they were not 
available for obligation to meet our current pressing needs, 


55? 


LONG-RANGE EXHIBITS RENOVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Last vear on page 550 of the hearings vou gave us a 
breakdown of your long-range exhibits renovation program in which 
$540,000 was programed for 1957. Why are vou requesting $753,500 
for this purpose? 

Dr. CarmIcHagL. In the detailed justification of our plans I think 
we said it was the best estimate we could make at that time, and we 
found that some things have become more expensive than we had 
believed they were going to be. 

When we made our initial estimate for the cost of the development, 
contractors were very thirsty for business, but last vear we found 
that the estimates we had—and they originally were good estimates 
concurred in by the Public Buildings people—were not adequate, and 
for this reason, and because of other minor changes, the figure that 
has been presented to you, sir, is the best one that we have been able 
to proy ide. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, that is quite an increase there, though. Last 
vear vou said $540,000. Now you make it $753,500 for this purpose. 
That ’ quite an increase? 

Dr. CarmMicHarL. Yes, sir. The increase is spread over our general 
operating expense, which is proposed to be increased, if you are w nikine. 
to $167,000. Then there is the increased figure for the Natural His- 
tory Building largely because of these increased costs that I have 
spoken about, and the increase in the Arts and Industries Building is 
inclusive, of course, of the preparation of displays that will be moved 
to the new building when it is erected. 

Mr. Kirwan. Looking down your program which takes us up to 
1963, last year it was $411,000, and then it comes up to $540,000 for 
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1957. You mean in the 5 years now that it is going to jump. I see in 
1958, $520, 000. Is it going to jump again? 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. Mr. Chairman, it will rise to a plateau we think 
and then go down. This is not a permanent series of expenses, sir. 
It depends on the speed with which we are able to get things done and 
the cost of catching up on something which was neglected for one 
entire generation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, you say ‘“neglected’’? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you say “‘neglected’’, just what do you mean? 
How was it neglected? 

Dr. CarMiIcHAEL. Sir, I do not wish to criticize any individual or 
organization. The times, I think, neglected it. We passed through 
the world’s gravest depression and during that time the Congress used 
for other things the money available. Then came the Second World 
War; immediately after that the Korean war when the country’s total 
effort was for defense; and all of those factors together made it impos- 
sible for the Nation to help the Smithsonian, whereas other nations, 
comparable nations, less wealthy nations, were developing their 
museums during this time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are we then the great race that we have been hold- 
ing out to be on television, on radio, in the press, and in magazines? 
Other nations went forward with this work, yet here is a nation sup- 
posed to be leading in research and leading the way of the rest of the 
people, and this is where we land up. We are not being fair, then, to 
the rest of the world in trying to point out to them that we are an 
intelligent people and everything like that if the other small nations 
come along and run around us. 

Dr. CarMicHAEL. We are a great Nation, but in some of these 
matters related to science and art and to the cultural things of life 
I am not sure that we have been able to do all the things that as a 
Nation we would like to have done. Other nations have not done 
some of the things that are probably more important for the welfare 
of mankind than we have done. I don’t know, sir. You know 
better than I do. 

Mr. Kirwan. They never kept abreast, as you say, with us on 
matters of welfare. But nevertheless there is no reason why, from 
what you tell this committee here this morning, this should have been 
neglected down through the years. I think there must be something 
wrong and very, very wrong, and it notes again that we are not the 
great race we are always hollering about. 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND 
TECHNOLOGY IN 1957 


Museum of History and Technology, $33,712,000 requested to 
complete construction of new museum. Since these funds will be 
obligated over a period of 4 years, is it necessary that the total be 
appropriated at one time? 

Dr. CarmicuaEt. Mr. Chairman, we are informed that the present 
agreed-upon rule requires it to be done this way. We had not sup- 
posed that this was true, but current regulations, we are informed, 
prohibit the submission of requests for contract authorizations unless 
the total is so appropriated. Consequently, we have been requested 
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to include the total authorized sum, that is, the sum of $33 million, 
or exactly $33,712,000, so the construction contracts can be let and 
work begun in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have been advised to that effect, that this is 
the proper way to appropriate it? 

Dr. CarMicHagEL. We have been advised that this is the only way, 
sit 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 
Mr. Norre.u. I just have a few questions. 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS 


How many buildings constitute the Institution? Do we have five, 
or how many, all told? 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. There are five large buildings. 

Mr. Norre.u. Five large ones? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrexti. And how many small ones? 

Dr. CarmicHakEL. Well, there are some supplemental buildings. 
You know that we administer, through the District of Columbia 
appropriation, the National Zoological Park, so there are a number of 
buildings there. Then of course, we have a number of temporary 
buildings, comprising our storage facility, at Suitland, Md. In our 
work in astrophysics we have some very small buildings both here 
and in California, and so forth, sir. 


NUMBER OF VISITORS 


Mr. Norrewu. Do you keep a record of all the visitors who come into 
the different buildings? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrewuu. Do they run about the same, or how does it run? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. It is interesting to discover that the number 
of visitors increases each year. 

Mr. Norrexu. And each building has about the same number of 
visitors? 

Dr. CarmicHagE.. No, sir. Some buildings are very much more 
attractive to the general visitor than others. 

Mr. Norreuui. Would you state the number of visitors of the five 
buildings. 

Dr. CarmicHak.. I have a table here. Shall I read them to you? 

Mr. Norrewu. Yes. 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. The Smithsonian Building, which is the old, 
original building, last year had 665,000 visitors; the immediately 
adjoining building, Arts and Industries, 1,742,000. 

[ am omitting the hundreds, sir. 

The Natural History Building, 905,000; the temporary Aircraft 
Building, 494,000; the Freer Building, 88,000. 

The total is 3,895,000. 

This does not include the National Gallery of Art which is tech- 
nically a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, and does not include 
the National Zoological Park because that Bureau’s appropriation 
is carried in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act. 

Dr. Fenton. You say you are asking for that money for the new 
building? 





Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fenton. Just how much has it progressed and can you say 
whether or not you will be able to maintain the schedule of building 
reported last year? 

Dr. CarmicHarEL. We have made great progress in planning and 
I checked again with Mr. Poorman, one of the top executives of the 
Public Building Service, last week. He assured me that it was their 
best judgment that we will be able to maintain the schedule of building 
reported last year, and it is indicated in our justification. 

Dr. Fenron. Where will that be located? 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. It will be constructed after the removal of the 
temporary buildings on Constitution Avenue between 12th and 14th 
Streets. 

Dr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, we enjoyed your visit here and hope we will 
be ready to meet the request of the people that say this has all got to 
be appropriated in one lump. 

Dr. CarmicHakEL. Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR 

ERNEST R. FEIDLER, ADMINISTRATOR 

GEORGE T. HECKERT, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
LLOYD D. HAYES, BUDGET ANALYST 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Acquisition, care, and exhibition of art objects $197, 392 $230, 300 $221, 400 
2. Office of the secretary, treasurer, and general counsel 2, 51% 66, 550 67, 200 
3. General administration 
(a) General services 91, 497 200, 100 | 201, 250 
(5) Maintenance and operation of building and 
grounds 83, 86 515, 000 | 562, 250 
(c) Protection of works of art, building, and 
grounds 387, 9S 422, 050 | 442, 900 


Total obligations _ 2 , 323, 26 1, 434, 000 1, 495, 000 


Financing: 
Appropriation , 323, 26 1, 355, 000 1, 495, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - 79, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


lotal number of permanent positions : 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


\ verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade... 
Ungraded positions: Average salary-.- 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates___.-- 


Total personal services 
lravel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. - - 

Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 
iKquipment 
Lands and structures 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
laxes and assessments 


lotal obligations......-- 


1955 actual 


322 
4 
308 

316 | 


$4, O91 
Gs-4.0 


$3, 534 


$1, 210, 500 
13, 800 
4 700 
33, 800 


1, 262, 800 
2 400 
800 

10, 200 
77, 000 


1, 500 
15, OOO 

500 
1, 200 


1, 434, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Obligated balance brought forward 

Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 


Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 


Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


$1, 323, 264 $1, 355, 000 
79, OOO 
58, 422 91, 132 
1, 381, 686 


525, 132 


1, 232, 269 , 299, 000 
75, 000 
57, 214 ¥1, OOO 


1, 289, 483 , 465, 000 


Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring 


for obligation) 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances. -- 


1, 071 
91, 132 60, 132 


1, 381, 686 , 525, 132 


1956 estimate 


1957 estim 


431, OOO 
4, 000 
56, OOO 


, 491, 000 


64, 132 


1, 555, 132 


Mr. Kirwan. We have a request of $1,495,000 for the fiscal year 
1957 for the National Gallery of Art, an increase of $61,000 over 
last year. 

Dr. Finley, have you a statement you wish to make” 


71815 —56 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Fintey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement | would 
like to make, if I may. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Finney. The National Gallery of Art is requesting a total 
appropriation of $1,495,000 for the fiscal year 1957. This is an 
increase of $61,000 over the amount heretofore appropriated, and 
requested for appropriation in the current fiscal year. The major 
item of this increase is $47,000, which is the estimate of Government 
Services Administration of the cost of heating the gallery building 
during 1957. This item, we understand, has heretofore been included 
in the appropriation for the General Services Administration, and 
under this change in budgetary policy the gallery would transfer this 
$47,000 to that agency as reimbursement. for supplying steam for 
heating the National Gallery Building. 

There is an item of increase of $20,800 in personal service which 
covers principally the cost of guard service for the additional galleries 
to be opened to the public on and after March 17 of this year—the 
gallery’s 15th anniversary. In addition to the item for increased 
guard service, we are requesting funds for an additional position, 
a museum aid, to .meet the increased demand for guided tours, and 
also to relieve the more experienced members of the staff for the 
preparation of the scheduled weekly radio broadcasts, the writing of 
descriptive pamphlets which we are placing as rapidly as possible i in 
each exhibition room; and the pre paration of educational material to 
accompany traveling exhibitions, the latter having been found to be 
of much value in teaching of art in aieoacinnel institutions throughout 
the country. 

There is also provision for another new position, a clerk-typist for 
the library. This clerk-typist will relieve the professional members 
of the library staff from clerical work which they now perform such 
as typing catalog cards, maintaining charge records, and performing 
similar clerical duties. At present there is a backlog of 5,500 volumes 
awaiting cataloging and classification. This we hope to bring more 
or less current when the members of the professional staff are able 
to devote more of their time to professional librarian work. 

There is a nonrecurring item in the current appropriation of $15,000 
for the construction of screens for paintings in the storage rooms. 
This item, of course, does not appear in the estimates for 1957; but 
the apparent decrease is partially offset in the 1957 estimates by the 
sum of $8,000 requested for adjusting the elevator at the west end of 
the building so that it can be passenger-operated rather than require 
the services of an operator. This leaves a net decrease in the item 
labeled ‘Lands and structures” of $7,000. 

Every effort is being made to operate and maintain the gallery at a 
standard that meets the expressed hopes of the donor of the building 
and the original collection of works of art, namely, that the gallery 
would be so operated and maintained as to attract gifts from other 
citizens who might wish to contribute works of art of highest quality 
to form a great national collection. The wisdom of such a policy has 
been demonstrated by the succession of gifts of great works of cs 
that have come to the National Gallery since it was first opened i 
1941—fifteen years ago. 
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On March 17 many of these gifts will be placed on exhibition, 
including important paintings and seuplture given by the Samuel H 
Kress Foundation. 

During the current year the gallery has held six special exhibitions, 
including the exhibition of Austrian drawings and prints, from the 
Albertina Museum, Vienna; Goya drawings and prints, from the 
Prado Museum and the Lazaro Galdiano Museum, Madrid: and 
American primitive ay pe from the collection of Edgar William 


and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. At present, a special exhibition, 
Asian artists in crystal, is being held. In the case of this e a 
the designs were made by artists in 16 countries of the Near East, 


the Middle East, and the Far East, and later engraved by our ‘skilled 
American artists on crystal objects that will be circulated in the various 
countries after being shown in Washington and New York. 

| would like to say that the exhibition has really made quite an 
impression, especially on all the ambassadors and others from the 
16 nations who contributed to the designs and who have seen the 
collection, and I think when it goes to these countries it will be a 
revelation to them of our skill in making and engraving crystal objects, 


PURPOSE OF INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. Well, the ine rease, then, Dr. Finley, of the $47,000, 
is mostly for heating, as you sav? 

Dr. Fintey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And $20,500 for 3 man-years of additional guard 
service and 2 new permanent positions? 

Dr. Finny. That is right. That covers all of it. We will open 
several additional galleries on the 17th of Mareh. We require some 
additional rooms for paintings that are given to us, and the guards to 
watch over them. 

Mr. Kinwan. Do you feel that with these modest increases, it will 
be possible to operate the gallery efficiently and in a manner which 
will preserve its great value without loss? 

Dr. Fintey. Yes, I do, and I have a great responsibility as Director. 

Mr. Kirwan. Weren’t you here when I told that story about Chan p 
( ‘lark ? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Back on the record. 

| want to say this, Doctor, I just beard you say that you are reti 
in July. You have done a great public service 

Dr. Finney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have done a great job down there in operatin 
the National Gallery of Art, and I mean that with all sincerity. 

Dr. Finney. Thank you very much. 

Kirwan. You give the American people everything, like getting 
ready for St. Patrick’s Day, which is the 17th of March. But you 
have done a great job down there and I hope whe n vou retire you will 
have good health and a long and happy life ahead of you. 

Dr. Fintey. It has been a great privilege to have had a part in 
building up some things that will be, I hope, of permanent value to the 
country, 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Dr. Fenton. How many positions do you have allocated in the 
National Gallery of Art? 

Dr. Fintey. We have 323. 

Dr. Fenton. Looking on the green sheets of the paper submitted | 
notice that the largest number are in the GS-2 categories. What 
kind of jobs are those? 

Dr. Finutey. Those are guards. We have 126 guard authorizations. 

Dr. Fenron. And GS-4. I suppose the breakdown is in here. I[ 
think I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. We were glad to have you with us, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Finutny. We have a portfolio here containing reproductions in 
color of landscape paintings in the National Gallery; also I brought 
with me some photographs of recent acquisitions, which you might be 
interested in seeing but I would much rather you would come down 
and see the originals. 


Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. O. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 

HON. E. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

HON. OMAR BURLESON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


PREDATORY ANIMALS AND RODENT CONTROL 


Mr. Norre.u. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We will recognize Mr. Berry. You may make your statement and 
introduce the members of your group that you desire. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, very briefly, we are here for the pur- 
pose of asking for an increase in the appropriation for the Fish and 
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Wildlife Service for the purpose of enabling them to do a better job 
in the control of predatory animals and in the rodent control program. 

Now, I do not know, I do not think I need to go into very much 
detail. We have a group of representatives who will either like to 
be heard this afternoon or at a later date. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, we have another 
hearing, as vou know, at the moment. I want to file a statement, 
but I am very much concerned with this matter that is being pre- 
sented to you at this time. 

Mr. Norrevu. We will be very glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Manon. This is an important matter and I know that you and 
the members of the subcommittee will go into this thoroughly and I 
know you will be inclined to agree with the witnesses here with 
respect to this. 

Mr. Norrevu. All right, that is fine. 

Mr. Berry. The present-day emphasis on partnership between 
industry and Government finds South Dakota enjoying the distine- 
tion of being among the first States to promote one of the most 
successful examples of such joint activity. 

In 1918, the livestock and farming industry of South Dakota began 
cooperation with the Biological Survey to control predatory animals 
and rodents injurious to crops and livestock, and has continued the 
partnership to the present day with substantial benefits to agriculture. 

The farming industry is now similarly engaged in controlling 
animal pests in 35 other States through cooperation with the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, the successor agency of the Biological 
Survey. 

Most of the work is in the western public land States where Federal 
ownership of grazing lands forms the basis for the partnership. 

Expenses of the work were originally shared at the approximate 
rate of $2 of local money for each dollar of Federal funds. This was 
not a fixed ratio; it varied slightly from year to year and from place to 
place throughout the Nation, and after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury it had become w idely accepted as a just and proper sharing of the 
necessary job of preventing excessive losses from predators and rodents 
in the public land States. 

About 10 years ago the partnership began changing to the disad- 
vantage of agriculture. Since 1946, Federal appropriations for 
predator and rodent control have leveled off, and actually declined, 
despite rapidly increasing costs of operations. 

To protect their livestock and crops from depredations, local and 
State agricultural interests had to greatly increase their financial 
participation. Now the expenses are shared at the rate of $4.64 of 
local money for each dollar of Federal money instead of the time 
tested ratio of 2 to 1 that obtained prior to the past decade. 
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Ten years ago the Federal appropriation for predator and rodent 
control in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, was $970,000. In 
1955 it was slightly over $861,000—plus about $74,500 for Alaska. 
This decrease occurring while operating costs have doubled, has 
thrown a burden on farmers which they cannot be expected to sustain 
under the present agricultural situation. 

During the past decade, through a 100 percent increase in local 
cooperative support of the work, it has been possible to keep the 
cooperatively paid hunter force at a fairly uniform level of about 500 
hunters for the entire United States. 

On the other hand, declining Federal funds in the face of doubled 
cost of operations, have caused a reduction of federally paid hunters 
from about 120 in 1945 to 10 in 1955. 

It has also been necessary to slightly curtail the federally paid force 
which supervises both Federal and cooperative hunters. This one- 
sided partnership, coupled with decreasing livestock values, has caused 
livestock associations to request that Federal partic ipation in predator 
control be restored to the previously established ratio, commensurate 
with Federal responsibility on public lands. 

Last October, the Joint Conference of Western Commissioners of 
Agriculture and the Western Interstate Committee on Agriculture, 
meeting in San Francisco, passed the following resolution: 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Whereas much of the consistent effort of the several States, counties, and 
livestock associations in the Western States to control predatory animals is 
nullified by the reinfestation from federally owned and controlled lands because 
of inadequate financial resources available to the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service to cope with its cooperative responsibility ; and 

Whereas Federal appropriations for predatory animal control have remained 
practically static over the past 10 years, resulting in the requirement for local 
governments and livestock associations to meet the increased cost of operation 
in order to handle the problem as a protection to livestock and poultry against 
depredations and against spread of rabies; and 

Whereas more complete cooperation is necessary for the Federal Government to 
bear its share in its role as a landowner averaging more than 50 percent of the land 
area in the Western States: Now, therefore, be it 

Recommended by the Joint Conference of Western Commissioners of Agriculture 
and the Western Interstate Committee on Agriculture, to the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget, That recognition be given to the Federal share of responsibility for 
predatory animal control through augmentation of the budgetary allotments for 
this important function; and be it further recommended that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Members of Congress from the Western States, the Secretary 
of Interior, and the Director of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Similar resolutions were adopted last fall by most of the State live- 
stock associations in the West, and the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is urging that the Federal appropriation for control of preda- 
tory animals and injurious rodents be increased to $1,500,000. 

South Dakota contains a smaller proportion of public land than some 
of the States to the west and the trend away from equable partner- 
ship has been less evident than in the country, as a whole. Even so, 
the available funds have lagged far behind increasing operational costs. 

For example, in 1945 it was possible to employ 15 man-years for 
predator and rode ‘nt. control—using both Federal and local funds 
whereas last year’s crew totaled only 10% man-years. 

This small organization has done yeoman service in trying to pro- 
tect livestock and crops from animal damage, but the major diffic ulty 
has arisen in handling depredations on ranches where it has been 
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impossible to properly attend to large areas of forest and In 
from which predators continually spread 
properties. Control on Federal lands is a Fede . 

Coyote control cannot be feasibly extended to all public lands. by 
the sheepmen’s Problem could be greatly alleviate; 
small expansion of a ~ perimeter” covote 
domain. 


A specific example in South Dakota is the sheep area of Corson, 
Dewey, and Ziebach Counties, bounded on two sides by Indian 
reservations. Another is the summer sheep-grazing area on the high 
limestone country of the Black Hills National Forest. 

Denuding of valuable range grass by prairie dogs is also becomin 
in increasingly difficult problem. Tt is estimated that 
percent of South Dakota’s remaining 
on public lands, with 120,000 acres 
Indian reservations 
days of the thirties. 

There are 100,000 acres or more where 
financed by the users during the 
these eradication projects 


lian lands 
to surrounding private 


ral responsibility. 


lbya comparatively 
control on the public 


4 
more than 75 
pPrairie-dog towns are located 
of prairie dogs on the State’s 
Which have not been attacked since the CCC 
control work has been 
last 7 Vears The Value oO 
IS considered questionable by 
operators unless some way can be found to finance cone 
cog control on the interspersed public lands, 
in the district of North and South Dakota and Nebraska. approxi- 
mately $165,000 was “pent under the supervision of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service on predator and rodent control during fiscal vear 1955. 
Of this amount $50.000 was an expenditure of Federal funds, and the 
remaining $115,000 under cooperative agreement with the Service, 
Was appropriated by individual ranchers, farmers. associations, coun- 
lies, and State agencies. 
Federal appropriations for 
constant for many ve 


f repeating 
the private 
urrent prairie- 


this control werk have remained nearly 
ars and have not recognized growing eos 
On the other hand. control efforts from non-Federa 
above represent a 130-percent increase 
been substantial abandonment of 
except where the situation became 
financed control on Federal lands for 
To try someday to regain lost 
large appropriation would be 
requires regular maintenance 
VY an increase in Federal] 
regain lost ground 


ts. 
| sources cited 
since 1945. The result: has 
needed control on Federal lands 
so acute that private Operators 
their own protection. 

ground in pest contro] by a single 
very uneconomical. Coniro} work 
or its value is lost. Recognition of this 
appropriations at the present time would 
at an economical rate and maintain the gain. This 
plan would take advantage of maximum integration with present 
control projects already largely financed from local funds. 

Thank you. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, 


that I would like 
to my chairman, Mr. 


to yield at this time now 
{ngle, from California 


, for a statement. 
STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE 
Mr. Encur. J certainly appreciate that, Mr. Berry. 
I understand this presentation is with respect to predatory esntrol. 
Although ] arrived a little late, ] assume that my frie 


nd has given the 
at the committee is familiar with those anyway, 
nore or less. 
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So instead of being repetitious about it, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that I am heartily in favor of adequate appropriation for 
predatory control. 

I would like to place in the record a copy of a telegram from the 
president of the Northern California Wool Growers Association at 
Red Bluff, Calif., Mr. Sutfin, in which he urges on behalf of the 
Northern California Wool Growers support for at least a million dollars 
in additional Federal funds for Federal control. He says the Federal 
moneys have not increased in the lest 10 years and the sheepmen, 
State and counties, are forced to greatly increase the amount expended 
for predatory control despite the fact that the majority of land is 
owned by the Federal Government where predators originate. 

In Tehama County, which happens to be my home county, sheep 
men in the county are now raising $17,000 annually for predatory 
control and probably will not be able to continue to do so. I offer this 
telegram for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Rep Buuvurr, Cauir., January 20, 9156. 
Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The northern California wool growers urge your support for at least a million 
dollars in additional Federal funds for predator control. Federal moneys not 
increased in last 10 years. Sheepmen, State and counties, forced to greatly in- 
crease amount spent for predator control despite fact that majority of land is 
owned by Federal Government where predators originate. Dehama County 
sheepmen and county now raising $17,000 annually for predator control and 
probably will not be able to continue to do so. 

Omar LEs SuTFIN, 
President, Northern California Wool Growers Association, Red Bluff, Calif. 


Mr. Enaue. I have lived for many years in northern California 
and I observe that the total allocation for California is $44,000. 

My home county, which is a small county, has about 18,000 people in 
it, will put up $17,000. 

The State of California is 46 percent owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and these predators swarm around and propagate up in this 
vast mountain area, come off the mountainside to kill and eat the 
sheep and other livestock and animals and poultry produced by the 
farmers. 

Mr. Norrety. May I say at this point that California will have 
$62,920, according to this here. 

Mr. Enate. I was in error about it. The memorandum supplied 
me shows that it would be $44,000 for predator control and fourteen 
to fifteen thousand dollars for rodent work. I assume that that 
explains the discrepancy in the figures. 

In any case, Mr. Chairman, this predator business is getting harder 
and harder on our people and especially on the livestock people who 
are in very grave circumstances financially at this time. 

Mr. Norrewu. The total amount of the budget was $1,500,000. 

Mr. Enate. Yes, that is the figure I have. It has been increased 
last year by $40,000 which is for the replacement of worn equipment 
and supplies, but they tell me they will hardly be able to hold even 
with that amount ‘of money. 

Of course, as I say, the problem is that these cooperators have been 
putting up 80 percent of the money and now the cooperators themselves 
are getting in pretty hard straits financially. 
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In my district, the cattle and sheep people are really hurt and 
these contributions which are substantial for predator control are a 
heavy burden on them. 

We feel that a just basis for Federal participation is the Federal 
ownership of such large segments of the western area for instance, on 
the highway program, we have a definite formula with reference to she 
allocation of highway funds that takes into consideration the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government with reference to running highways 
over Federal lands. 

In this instance we have 46 percent of our State and my particular 
district is over 70 percent owned by the Federal Government, because 
| have all or part of the 13 national forests in my district, running 
600 miles down the Sierra Nevada Mountains. That is the place 
where these people run their livestock. 

They are willing to put up some money to go out and fight these 
predators, but they are getting so hard pressed, Mr. Chairman, 
financewise, just to keep their heads above water, that this predator 
control is becoming more and more burdensome and we think there 
ought to be a reexamination of the Federal participation in it with a 
view to the extensive Federal ownership of lands in these Western 
States particularly. 

| appreciate the chance to appear here and I appreciate Mr. Berry’s 
vielding me this time, and vour patience in listening to me. 

Mr. Norrenu. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Engle, and 
thank vou very kindly. 

Mr. Brrry. Next I would like to yield to Clark Fisher of Texas, 
who has a pretty good rundown on figures. 

Mr. Norreiu. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Fisher. You 
may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. 0. C. FISHER 


Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I desire to underscore everything my 
colleagues from South Dakota and California have said about the need 
for an increase in this fund and the importance of the work that is 
involved. 

l understand that the Budget Bureau was requested by the Depart- 
ment to increase the fund for predatory animal control and for grain 
sanitation, rat, mouse, and rodent, by $1 million, one-half of which 
would be allocated to an increase for the predatory animal control 
work. 

Of course, it was not included in the budget, but at my request that 
information was furnished me. It was based upon a carefully con- 
sidered analysis of the requirement based again upon the reports from 
all over the country dealing with this work which, instead of getting 
easier, has actually become considerably worse in recent years. 

My colleague from California referred to that State. I will refer 
briefly to Texas, and these figures I get from the Department of 
the Interior. 

The United States is putting up $75,000 in Texas per year for 
predator control. The local and State is putting up one-half million 
dollars to match the $75,000. 

The Federal Geveradient has through the years retained about the 
same level of contribution. 
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I have a graph here, Mr. Chairman, which, if it is proper, I would 
like to have inserted in the record, because it tells the story very well. 

Mr. Norrewu. Give that to the clerk and we will see what can be 
done. 

Mr. Fisuer. If not, that will be all right. 

The graph illustrates very well the increase in local contribution for 
this work as compared to the Federal contribution. The Federal 
contribution from 1916 up to 1956 remains pretty well static, very 
little increase, whereas the local and State contribution has increased 
several hundred percent. 

It is our position, Mr. Chairman, that while we will say that it i 
primarily local responsibility, yet the tradition is and always has ‘alt 
recognized as a part of the Federal responsibility and the Federal 
Government has not kept pace with the tremendous increase in the 
cost in the first place of maintaining this work and, in the second place, 
of keeping the required personnel. 

In fact, there are 100 fewer people now employed even though there 
was a slight increase in the Federal contribution than there was a few 
years ago when the situation was different. That is because personne! 
costs more money. 

The slight appropriation increase that has taken place by the Federal 
Government has not resulted in any increase in the work. 

Now, I will make a brief reference to a situation that 1 am familiar 
with, Mr. Chairman. Down in southwest Texas along the area of 
the Big Bend National Park, which became a national park some 3 
or 4 years ago, there are about 100 miles exposed to the ranching area 
bordered by local inland owners. The Big Bend National Park, a 
very rough terrain, has become a breeding place for predatory animals. 
No control is allowed in that park and that is understandable, but 
it has caused a large number of ranchmen, sheep growers in particular, 
and it applies also to cattle, to practically go out of business because 
they cannot cope with that tremendous increase in predatory animal 
activity that is coming in from the park. 

It isasanctuary and there is not much protection against it. 

That, of course, is brought on by the Federal Government itself, 
by the protection given to predatory animals in this area. 

| have letters from several different ranchmen in the area who have 
actually closed their ranching business up. It is no longer profitable 
to stay in business and those instances could be multiplied many 
times over. 

The only possible answer to it, as I see it at this time, is to increase 
the continuous battle day and night that must be fought to hold back 
the influx that has resulted from that sanctuary, which, of course, is 
a Federal project. 

I would like to include in my statement, if I may, a resolution 
by the annual convention of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, which met in December 1955, directly upon this need. 

Mr. Norrevi. Without objection, that will be included in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TEXAS SHEEP 
& Goat Raisers’ ASSOCIATION, DecEMBER 1955 


PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL FUNDS 


The predatory animal control program carried on through funds made ava 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, the predatory animal control 
ervice of the A. and M. college system, and by local funds supplied by county 
commissioner courts, wolf clubs, etc., has increased materially in scope in recent 
ears and now takes in 110 counties annually. 

During the last 10 years funds from State and local sources have been almost 
doubled, but those supplied by the Federal Government are now less than was the 
case 10 years ago, the proportion being roughly $1 furnished by the Federal 
Government to $8 supplied from State and local sources 


Therefore we urge our Texas Congressmen and Senators to actively support 
this program by seeking funds so that a more equitable proportion of the cost of 
this cooperative program be furnished by the Federal Government. 


Mr. Fisher. We think there should be a substantial increase and 
we think the facts and circumstances here justify it, at least in some 
measure, to bring the Federal contribution up in keeping with the 
tremendous increase that has taken place on the part of local people 
in the States and communities that are bearing the brunt of the big 
battle that is going on. 

Mr. Norrevt. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

Mir. Berry. I yield to Congressman Coon, of Oregon 
Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Coon. 

Mr. Fenron. Has anybody suggested the amount that should be 
given by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Fisher. The Department requested a half million dollars 
additional for this purpose. They didn’t get it. The Budget bid 
not approve it. We think there ought to be a minimum of a hundred 
thousand, a half milion dollars if you feel you can, but certainly 
there should be a fairly substantial increase in this fund. It is about 
the same it has been for the last 20 years and, of course, a dollar today 
is not worth much compared to what it was 20 years ago. 

Mr. Berry. Actually, it is less than it was 10 years ago. 


‘ 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAM COON 


Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, I wish to join in this request for in- 
creased appropriations for predatory animal control with Congress- 
man Berry and with Congressman Engle, and the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Fisher, and also the gentleman from Idaho, Mr. Budge, 
that have previously testified. 

| have here a telegram from Julian Aryan, president of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, which says: 

Oregon Wool Growers request your support to increase Federal appropriations 
to carry on predatory animal control by the Fish and Wildlife Service 

Then I have a letter from the Department of Agriculture, Mr. J. F. 
Short, Director, in which he asks that we attempt to get more money 
to help to control this problem of predatory animal ravages in the 
State of Oregon. 

| also have a resolution from the Western Oregon Livestock As- 
sociation, which asks for increased help from the Federal Government 
to control these predatory animals. 

As has been testified previously, and I will not repeat, most of the 
local people put up around 80 percent of this money. They feel that 
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it is the duty of the Government to put up some additional money 
because there is over 52 percent of the State of Oregon that is Govern- 
ment-owned land on which most of these predatory animals are raised. 

So the various organizations from Oregon which I mentioned, are 
greatly in need of additional money from the Federal Government to 
help to control this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that I just saw Congressman 
William Hill of Colorado, and he expected to come here today, but 
other duties kept him from being here now. He wished me to say that 
he was joining in this request for additional funds and wanted it to be 
known that he is heartily in favor of this proposal that we are making 
here this afternoon. 

hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretyi. Thank you very much, all of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Berry. I yield next to Congressman Thomson of W yoming, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. | would like to ask the gentleman from Oregon what 
particular animals are causing this destruction. 

Mr. Coon. It is mostly coyotes in Oregon. They prey on the 
sheep there and get a lot of lambs. Then they kill grown sheep, too. 
They are getting a little braver and they get some calves now, too. 

They also come in on the farms and get turkey and poultry. As 
we all know, a coyote is a pretty cunning and wary animal. They 
had this 1,080, a poison, out a few years ago, a poison that reduced 
the coyote population tremendously, but there were some of them 
they didn’t get. 

They were a little too foxy at the time and this 1,080 is not getting 
those and this bunch of wary coyotes is now increasing to where they 
are doing a lot of damage and they are extremely hard to get. 

They need more trappers which is the only way really to get them. 
This poison method, so effective on a lot of them, has ceased to get 
this remaining few. 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any foxes out there? 

Mr. Coon. Very few. It is mostly coyotes and some cougars in 
our country. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there any rabies? 

Mr. Coon. Yes; there is. That is one of the most serious things 
of all. If one gets in there it is not only hazardous to livestock, but 
there is also the danger that a person might be bit. So that is of con- 
siderable concern and worry out there now in our area. 

Mr. Fisuer of Texas. Mr. Chairman, may I add one brief contri- 
bution to Mr. Coon’s answer? 

In the area I am in, in Texas, where the Big Bend National Park 
has been established, for several years, and very rough terrain to which 
I referred before the gentleman came in, it has become a breeding 
place, a sort of sanctuary for predatory animals activity. It runs 
about 100 miles along the ranching area of the great Southwest. 

The principal predator there is the mountain lion, known as the 
panther. I have a note here that one rancher near the park killed 13 
of these last year. 

They are very destructive. They kill hundreds of sheep in one 
night. That is their main source of food supply, preying on those 
ranches in this area. 
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It is something new. ‘This is a sanctuary, you can’t get in there 
and fight them. You have to fight them. 

The people are not able to cope with it. One instance is a ranch- 
man out there named Worth Evans who had a ranch leased in the 
Rosillos Mountains, adjacent to the park. After fighting the preda- 
tory animals coming into that park the last 2 or 3 years, he finally, 

after losing several ‘thousand dollars worth of livestock, gave up the 
lease and quit. 

| have another letter from Collier Shirley. He says: 

| have locked my gates and quit trying to ranch on the place near Big Bend 
because the predatory animals are making it unprofitable. 

Another letter from Vic Pierce, who operates in that area, savs 
that he is actually losing money in that area because with all of the 
efforts they put into it, they can’t stop the influx. 

So it is a Federal Government sanctuary that has aggravated this 
situution and one of the reasons I am here, feeling that the small 
percentage that the Federal Government is putting into this is not 
adequate, particularly in view of the fact that the trouble is caused 
from the sanctuary which is a Federal project. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE E. KEITH THOMSON 


Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to associate myself with my colleagues who have appeared 
on this matter and requesting consideration of increase in funds. 

| thank you for the opportunity to appear before you with regard 
to appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service for predatory 
animal control. The situation that pertains is one which I think 
deserves your attention. 

Appropriations for predatory animal control in the continental 
United States have suffered a net decrease of 12 percent in the past 
10 years. This is not due to the committee’s taking special action 
to decrease these funds but is, rather, because of an accumulation 
of across-the-board cuts. 

This is a program which has proved its worth since its inaugura- 
tion in 1950. It has been a sound program based on cooperation 
with State and private agencies. That it has been a worthwhile 
program is evidenced by the fact that State and private matching 
funds have more than doubled in the past 10 years, during the same 
time that the Federal funds were being reduced. 

This must be a continuing program if we are to keep the situation 
from again getting out of control. The failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue to bear its fair share threatens the entire program. 

In the State of Wyoming, which it is my privilege to represent, the 
situation has deteriorated to the point that we have enly seven 
Federal employees in the entire State working on the program. 

| would like to urge that the appropriations requested this vear for 
this program be increased by $500,000 by the committee. If this is 
allowed, it will still mean that the Federal Government is not bearing 
its proportionate share of the program, as evidenced by the doubling 
of funds by the State and private agencies. 

I urge that the committee take favorable action on this request 
and again thank you for this opportunity of appearing before vou. 
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Mr. Berry. I would like to yield next to my colleague, Congress- 
man Aspinall, of Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, 
too, wish to associate myself with my colleagues in their request for 
additional funds for this particular matter. 

I would ask unanimous consent to file a statement which I have, 
Mr. Chairman, and then speak to some other matters relative to the 
same thing. 

Mr. Norrevu. Yes; you may do so. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to call to your attention 
a matter of increasing concern to the State of Colorado and to many sheep and 
livestock producers of that State. 

I refer to the program of predatory animal control under the jurisdiction of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and also rodent control as a matter of sanitation under 
regulations of the Food and Drug Administration. The concern of individuals 
and official agencies in Colorado is that, in spite of substantial efforts and contri- 
butions on their part, the predatory animals and rodents are running away with 
the program as well as with livestock and other values. In letters received by me 
from various individuals in the State, as well as from State officials and livestock 
and sheep groups, it is pointed out that often the suecess in controlling losses by 
predatory animals spells the difference between profit and loss. It is recognized 
that the current agricultural situation is one of falling income for farmers while 
their costs are on the increase. The situation thus complicates itself. It is more 
pressing now than ever to control animal losses from predators. Yet, with de- 
creased incomes, it is more difficult for individual producers to provide more 
funds than they have been giving to the program up to this time. In fact, it is 
difficult for them to provide as much. 

During the past 10-year period, that is from fiscal 1945 through fiscal 1955, the 
Federal appropriation for this program has dropped. In fiscal 1945, the alloca- 
tion for the State of Colorado was just over $56,000, By contrast, the amount 
for fiseal 1955 was but $38,808. Now in this period, neither the State nor the 
livestock and sheep interests involved have been sitting idly by waiting for some 
handout. Funds available from cooperating agencies such as the Colorado 
Department of Agriculture, the Colorado Game and Fish Department, sheep and 
livestock associations, counties, and others, have increased from a total of $95,672 
for fiscal 1945 to $166,452, or almost double. In this same 10-year period, wages 
and all other expenses have doubled so that in spite of the substantial increase in 
local contributions, the decrease in Federal funds leaves the program weaker now 
than it was 10 vears ago. I should not appear here to urge any increase in the 
Federal contribution if I did not believe that the local agencies were making a 
substantial contribution and attempting to meet the need. Beyond that, I 
should like to mention, but not to stress, that about one-third of Colorado belongs 
to the Federal Government and that approximately one-half of our sheep and 
livestock are pastured in the summer on or close to Federal range or forest land. 
Thus, the predators to be controlled are found largely upon public land and some 
responsibility for control must rest with the Federal Government. It might 
also be pointed out that certain game or recreational values of Federal lands are 
lost because of these same predators. 

I should like to attach to this statement a breakdown of funds for fiscal 1955. 
This table shows the origin of funds and also the predators taken in relation to 
the funds supplied by each contributor. In it you will note that the Federal 
appropriation financed the taking of the smallest number of predators, with 
funds from other sources providing for the great bulk of the predator kill. 

In view of these things, that is, the substantial local effort, the growing need, 
the decline of farm returns, and the Federal lands involved, it is mv thought that 
the Federal appropriation should be increased in an amount sufficient to bring 
this program up to the point where the control work will keep losses down enough 
to give the producer a fair chance to make a return on his efforts. 
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Predator and rodent control, Colorado district; fiscal year 1954 


te funds: 
Colorado Department of Agriculture (sheep, $69,612.02; 


cattle, $32,332.00) $101, 944. 02 
Colorado Game and Fish Department 34, 987. 52 
County funds 8, 503. 39 
Woolgrowers association funds 22, 166. 43 


Federal funds 35, 631. SI 
) 


Total funds 203, 233. 17 


Predators taken 


Financed by Bear Bobeat Covote Lior 
Colorado Department of Agriculture &2 705 ; O4 
Colorado Game and Fish ) 325 S22 ' 
( ido counties 1 121 t 
\ | grower associations 24 154 $74 
Federal appropriation 1 n 2 
Total predators. - -- 176 1, 400 5, 813 9 


Mr. AsprinaLu. The only contribution 1 wish to make outside of 
my statement, which is in general the same as what I have heard since 
I have been in the room, is Colorado’s own particular position in this 
respect and especially in my particular congressional district. 

Over 50 percent of my district is owned by the Federal Government. 
There are 7 national forests and parts of 4 more in my district. 

| have eight national parks and monuments which all enter into 
this picture as far as the liability of the Federal Government. is 
concerned. 

Now, the State of Colorado has furnished $101,944.02 for fiseal 1955. 
The counties have furnished $8,503.39. The Colorado Fish and Game 
Department, which carries on a similar program, has furnished 
$34,987.52. 

The Wool Growers Association has furnished $22,166.43. 

And the Federal funds have been $35,631.81. 

In Colorado I think, as you gentlemen know, we have a mill levy 
against the wool growers. They have contributed to this for years. 
Their contributions have increased all the time. 

The Federal contributions have decreased and the problem has 
become more acute. 

So out of the total funds which have been spent, $203,233.17 in 
Colorado, the Federal funds have only amounted to $35,631.81. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Fenton, has asked 
about what are the predators. The predators in Colorado which 
during 1955 were killed in accordance with Colorado law were 176 
bear. I know of one a of mine who operates a cattle ranch 
whose employees killed 27 bears last summer and just let them lie. 
He had no legal permission as such from the State to kill them, but 
they were pred tors and in order to protect his cattle and some 3,000 
head of sheep that were then herded in his area, he just had them 


killed, 


Then there were 1,400 bobcats. Now, bobcats are a threat with 
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Then there are 5,813 coyotes that were killed officially last vear. 
That is not counting the covotes that were killed by people who 
were just out hunting and had a chance to take a potshot at a coyote. 

There were nine lions killed. The lions are not as numerous in 
our areas as they are in the area to the west of us, but we still have 
enough lions in our area to make them a menace to the cattle raisers 
and the sheep raisers. 

Dr Fenton. Are they protected by law? 

Mr. Asprnauu. No, the lions are not protected by law. The bears 
are, 

With the growing importance of this problem, with the margin de- 
creasing between the ranchers return and his costs, they are just in a 
position where they cannot do anything more. It looks as though, if 
they don’t have some help, some of them, by just this little added 
responsibility, they are going to be compelled to fold up as my col- 
league from Texas has testified. 

That is all that I think I need to add at this time, except that it is a 
very serious problem in the West. 

Mr. Fisuer of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me to clarify that? 

The question was asked as to whether these lions were protected. 
You said they were not. That is true generally, but in the national 
parks they are protected. We cannot go into the park and hunt them, 
shoot them, trap them, chase them. 

Mr. AspInauLL. We can’t carry guns in the national park. The guns 
are declared and sealed and they are kept that way until we get out 
of the park. 

Otherwise, we are in violation of the law. 

Mr. Norre tu. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very kindly, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Norrewu. We will give your testimony careful consideration. 

Mr. AsprnaLtt. This committee is always considerate to us 
members. 

Mr. Berry. I would like to yield to Congressman Burleson of 
Texas. 

STATEMENT OF HON. OMAR BURLESON 


Mr. Burueson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my voice to 
what my colleagues have said about this problem, It is a serious one. 

In my area the trouble comes mostly from coyotes and foxes. | 
happen to have seen just last fall some of the results of what they have 
done to sheep. 

My district borders on Mr. Fisher’s district. I endorse heartily 
what he said about the problem. 

I saw three pickup truckloads of sheep—and you can put a lot of 
dead sheep in the back end of a truck—that ranchers brought into a 
little town just to show what happened this last November. It was an 
awful thing. 

We ordinarily think about this program as being a Federal program, 
but Mr. Fisher mentioned that the Federal contribution was about 
the same as it was 10 vears ago. 

Mr. Berry said actually it is less. 

In 1955, if my figures are correct, the amount of Federal con- 
tribution was $73,191, as compared with $82,412 in 1946. 
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Contributions by the State of Texas, and these figures are correct, 
they have doubled in 10 years. 

In 1946 the State of Texas provided $295,880 to this service and 
ihe current support is $529,947. 

Then, of course, in that period of time, wages, operations, every- 
thing else, have increased tremendously. 

This business is a highly technical operation. An inexperienced 
person cannot trap very many of these coyotes. They are pretty 
smart. It really takes a trained person to know how to trap them, 
to do any good. 

Foxes are pretty much the same. It is a serious thing with my 
farmers and ranchers and I just hope the committee will feel very 
sympathetic tow ard an increase in Federal funds. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrety. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions? 

If not, we will have the next witness. 

Mr. Berry. To add, Mr Chairman, briefly to the statement of 
Mr. Burleson, according to the figures I have from the Department, 
as I noted in my statement, in 1945 they had 120 hunters and on 
just about the same appropriation, maybe a little less, in 1955 they 
only had 10. They were only able to hire 10 hunters, 110 fewer. 

I would like to yield now to Congressman Sisk, of California. 

Mr. Norrevu. We are very glad to have you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. F. SISK 


Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and | thank my colleague, 
Mr. Berry. 

| just want to add my voice to the plea that we have consideration 
of additional Federal funds for control of predatory animals. Now, 
in California the Federal Government owns approximately 50 percent 
of all the land in the State. Yet, in view of that, we have, according 
to information given me, no hunters or trappers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment operating in the State at the present time. 

The State has been doing as much of that work as they could 
afford to do, but I have this report from W. P. Wing, who heads the 
Wool Growers Association out there. In a telegram to me—I would 
like to quote briefly from it—he says 

We are receiving complaints almost daily from our members that the Federal 
Government already owning nearly half of California, is only contributing one- 
seventh of funds now available for predatory animal control. One member today 
found he has had 15 lambs killed by coyotes in 21 days. 

Another member makes an additional statement along the same 
line. I won’t quote further from that. 

Of course, I would like to add my voice to that of others that I 
feel it is essential that we give consideration to an increase in appro- 
priations for this particular purpose, particularly in view of the fact 
that a great part of land is actually owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and, therefore, we feel that it has an obligation with reference 
to the control of predatory animals in that area. 

Mr. Norrewu. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show 
this is also a very serious problem in my State of Washington. The 
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Washington Wool Growers Association have been in contact with 
me and advised me that it is quite essential that there be an increase 
in this item. 

Mr. Norrevu. I am sure in view of the interest so many of our 
colleagues have that the committee will be very anxious to do what 
we can in your behalf, all of you. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May the other members who are not present have 4 or 5 days to 
file their statements? 

Mr. Norrewu. Yes. 

I believe Mr. Budge is interested in some other matter, too. We 
will be glad to hear him at this time. 


Micuaup Fuiats Prosect, Ipano 


WITNESS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. BupGe. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. The item on 
which I should like to address the names? e now is an item on which 
[ appeared before the committee last y 

It is called the Michaud Flats coun in Idaho, and is an urigation 
project, solely an irrigation project, to be constructed on Indian lands. 

Over 50 vears ago the tribe of Indians that occupies the Fort Hall 
Reservation on which this project would be located ceded to the 
Federal Government a substantial portion of their reservation with 
the agreement that the Federal Government would irrigate the 
portions of their remaining reservation that were irrigable. 

The promise has never been kept. Last year the Department of 
the Interior requested funds to commence that project. The Bureau 
of the Budget did not see fit to include the funds in the budget. 

This vear the Department again requested funds and the “Bureau of 
the Budget has approved an item of $500,000 to commence construc- 
tion on this irrigation project on the Indian reservation. 

The total cost of the project is in the neighborhood of $5 million. 
It has a benefit-to-cost ratio as computed by the Interior De ‘partment 
of 3.96 to 1. 

I think that is the highest benefit-to-cost ratio of any reclamation 
project in my area for a good many years. There is an adjoining 
project which is now under construction using a common water 
supply on adjacent land and which is being constructed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and that project has a benefit-to-cost ratio, which, 
while it is very good under present-day standards, is only 2.18 to 1. 

It seems to me as I expressed to the committee last year, rather 
unconscionable of the Federal Government to permit the irrigation 
on the white-owned lands to go forward and at the same time refuse 
to keep the promise of the Federal Government that was made these 
Indians over 50 years ago to commence construction on this irrigation 
project on the reservation. 

I think that if the project is constructed that it will go a long ways 
toward increasing the income and the rehabilitation of these Indians 
on the Fort Hall Reservation, none of whom have fared too well under 
their wardship of the Federal Government. 

I earnestly submit to the committee that this is a very excellent 
investment for the Federal Government, not only in dollars and cents, 
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but for the benefit of the wards of the Federal Government, these 
Indians residing on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

| hope that the committee can see fit to approve the budget item 
of $500,000 so that construction can commence on the project, 

Mr. Norrevyi. Are there any questions? Mr. Budge, , want to 
say on behalf of the committee that we are di lighted to have you 
here. You used to be a very honored and valuable me a er of our 
committee and we all are glad to see you and we are glad to have you 
present always before our committee. 

I want to say that I am sure we will be glad to do what we can in 
regard to the matter which you have discussed. Thank vou very 
much. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Fenton. What is the status of it now? 

Mr. BupGe. The item is in the budget, Dr. Fenton, for $500,000 
to commence the construction on the project, the total cost of which 
will be in the neighborhood of $5 million. 

It is a budget item, which it was not last vear 

Dr. Fenron. We know of your interest in that particular project. 
We visited that area sevcral years ago. 

Mr. Bupas. I recall that. I certainly appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before the committee, and appreciate very much the re- 
marks of the chairman. I am sure I reciprocate as far as the chair- 
man. and the other members of the committee are concerned. 

I might say that I would not be before your committee urging the 
expenditure of Federal funds unless I thought it was a valid invest- 
ment so far as the Federal Government is concerned. 

Mr. Norrewu. We believe that if anybody can squeeze the money 
out of the committee, | am sure that you can. 

Mr. Bupar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


) 


PREDATORY ANIMALS AND RODENT CONTROL 


Ten years ago Idaho’s livestock, crops, and game herds were being 
well protected from excessive losses due to predatory animals and 
rodents through a cooperative program shared by local, State, and 
Federal interests. This was costing about $143,000 annually, shared 
at the rate of about $1.45 of State and local money for each dollar of 
Federal funds. Between 59 and 60 man-years of work were being 
employed on the job. 

‘loday the cost of providing protection from predators and rodents, 
using improved methods, has risen to about $172,000, which buys 
only 46 man-years of labor and which is costing State and local inter- 
ests about $2.65 for each dollar spent from F ederal funds. 

In other words, the Federal share of this program has dropped 20 
percent in the past decade, while the cooperators have raised their 
share by 48 percent in an effort to partially meet rising costs. 

Most of these cooperative funds come from a mill levy tax on sheep 
and from voluntary livestock association assessments. Both are 
adversely affected by recent decreases in assessed valuations on sheep— 
from $4 per head in 1953 to $3.25 this year. 

A further difficulty is caused by recent expansions of cultivated lands 
in Idaho which break up the open range and make it necessary to rely 
more and more on the most expensive method of predator control 
airplane hunting—in order to protect farm flocks without endangering 
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dogs and domestic animals. Hence an increasing share of cooperative 
funds must be used on private lands while decreased Federal funds are 
available for controlling predators on public lands. 

This decrease in Federal money has occurred in spite of the fact that 
approximately 67 percent of Idaho is federally owned land where 
predators breed and from which they move into private holdings. 

Idaho, along with all other Western States, is suffering from a situa- 
tion whereby Federal appropriations have remained practically sta- 
tionary for 10 years. 

Today over 80 percent of the total cost of controlling predators and 
rodents in the United States is borne by local funds, whereas prior to 
the war it had been customary, for over a quarter of a century, for the 
costs to be borne on a fairly uniform ratio of about 35 percent Federal 
and 65 percent local. 

Partial restoration of the old ratio is the type of agricultural aid 
which the National Wool Growers Association had in mind when it 
recently recommended raising the appropriation for predator and 
rodent control to $1.5 million -dollars. 

That amount would not bring the cooperative program back but 
it would at least show that the government is making some effort to 
assume a share of responsibility comparable to its share of owne rship 
of lands—which, in the 11 western States, amounts to 53 percent of 
the total area. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL AND RopEentT ContTROL 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFTON YOUNG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Norrevit. We are glad to have Mr. Young here. We are 
always glad to have you present, Mr. Young, and testify before 
our committee. 

At this time we will be glad to hear from-you. 

Mr. Younc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if I may file this statement, to save your time, and briefly 
summarize the content? 

Mr. Norre.yi. You may do so. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


COMPARATIVE FINANCING FOR THE CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND 
InNsuRIOUS RODENTS 


Nevada occupies a unique position, one of the pioneer examples of teamwork 
between Federal and State agencies; namely, the predator and rodent control 
work done by the Fish and Wildlife Service in cooperation with stockraisers, 
farmers, and sportsmen. Forty years ago, in 1915, the Nevada Veterinary Control! 
Service and the Nevada Rabies Commission joined forces with the Biological 
Survey, a predecessor agency of the Fish and Wildlife Service, in suppressing a 
rabies epidemic among coyotes which was causing widespread losses to livestock. 
Both the State and the Congress appropriated money for the work, and the 
epidemic was stopped. The cooperative contro] of coyotes has continued with 
such success that never since then has there been a serious outbreak of rabies 
among wildlife in Nevada or any other western State. Jackrabbits and variou- 
harmful rodents have also been kept from excessively damaging farm crops b\ 
this joint program. 

Nevada has a larger proportion of its land devoted to livestock raising than any 
other State, and is justly proud of its pioneer partnership with the Federal Govern- 
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ment to protect its livestock and game resources against depredations by predators. 
But I regret to say that in recent years there has been a decrease of Federal 
participation in the work. To make up for it and, literaily, to keep the wolf from 
the farmer’s door, the people of Nevada have increased their share in the work 
and have also taken the full burden of greatly increased operational costs resulting 
from past inflationary trends. 

Ten years ago the Nevada rodent and predator control program was operating 
on an annual budget of a trifle under $110,000 per year, shared almost equally 
by Federal and State agencies. Today, the same work costs more than twice as 
nuch, thanks to decreased dollar values, so that the budget for fiscal year 1956 
mounts to a little over $232,000. Federal participation this year is $48,530, 

ver $6,000 less than in 1946, while Nevada’s participation has more then trebled, 
from about $54,000 to $184,281. This is indeed a paradox in a State which has 
87 percent of its area owned by the Federal Government. 

It is this situation which prompted Nevada to join with other Western States 
n supporting a resolution passed by the Joint Conference of Western Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and the Western Interstate Committee on Agriculture, at 
their October 1955 meeting in San Francisco. The resolution, requesting Federal 
support of predator control in proportion to Federal land holdings, reads as 
follows: 

“PREDATORY ANIMALS 


‘Whereas much of the consistent effort of the several States, counties, and 
livestock associations in the Western States to control predatory animals is nulli- 
fied by the reinfestation from federally owned and controlled lands because of 
inadequate financial resources available to the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service to cope with its cooperative responsibility; and 

‘‘Whereas Federal appropriations for predatory animal control have remained 
practically static over the past 10 vears, resulting in the requirement for local 
vovernments and livestock associations to meet the increased cost of operation 
n order to handle the problem as a protection to livestock and poultry against 
depredations and against spread of rabies; and 

“Whereas more complete cooperation is necessary for the Federal Government 
to bear its share in its role as a landowner averaging more than 50 percent of the 
land area in the Western States: Now, therefore, be it 

Recommended by the Joint Conference of Western Commissioners of Agriculture 
and the Western Interstate Committee on Agriculture, to the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget, That recognition be given to the Federal share of responsibility for 
predatory animal control through augmentation of the budgetary allotments for 
this important function; and be it further 

“Recommended, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Members of Congress 
from the Western States, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Director of the 
(nited States Fish and Wildlife Service.” 

The need for proportional Federal teamwork in Nevada is felt not only by 
agricultural interests, but by sportsmen’s organizations as well. The Nevada 
Fish and Game Commission is furnishing $30,000 for the work this year, nearly 
two-thirds of the amount furnished by the Federal Government. In addition, 
Nevada’s special livestock tax supplies $61,000, and $93,281 comes from the 
State general fund, making a total of $184,281. In other words, for every dollar 
of Federal funds spent in Nevada for predator and rodent control, the State and 
its people are furnishing $3.80. 

\ similar situation prevails throughout all the Western States. Approximately 
one-fifth of the cost of all predator and rodent control in the West is now paid 
from Federal funds, yet nearly three-fourths of the land used by livestock and 
big game is federally owned. Some 400 million acres of the West is under Federal 
ownership (over 53 percent of the total area of the 11 Western States.) The 
Federal expenditure for predator and rodent control on both Government and 
private lands in the 11 Western States amounts to less than 1% mills for each 
acre of public land. Each dollar of the total predator and rodent control cost 
in the West last vear consisted of 22 cents of Federal money while the cooperators 
provided 78 cents, in addition to a Government-assessed grazing fee. 

In 1946 the Federal appropriation gor predator and rodent control for the 
entire country, exclusive of Alaska, amounted to $970,000. At costs then pre- 
vailing, this provided for supervision of the work and employment of about 110 
hunters. The remaining force of about 500 hunters was paid from cooperative 
funds. In 1954 the Federal appropriation had decreased about 12 percent, to 
$846,700 for the continental United States. At current costs this amount was 
barely sufficient to pay for supervisory expenses plus the salaries of about 10 
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hunters. Cooperators paid for the remaining hunters required (about 600 men) 
and for some supervision. 

Although appropriations during the 9-year interval had dropped 12 percent and 
costs had more than doubled, the Fish and Wildlife Service and the cooperators 
have been able to keep losses from wild animals down to tolerable levels by in- 
creasing the cooperators’ share of the expense by nearly 80 percent. The original 
teamwork arrangement has now become so one-sided that woolgrowers’ associa- 
tions and sportsmen’s organizations in all parts of the West passed resolutions 
last year pointing out the inequity and requesting increased Federal participation 
proportionate to Federal landownership. Stockmen and sportsmen indicate they 
have reached the limit of their resources in providing funds to control Uncle 
Sam’s predators on Uncle Sam’s land, and rightfully seek appropriation increases 
in line with inereased operating costs. To quote Norman G. Winder, past 
president of the National Wool Growers’ Association, in a speech made last year: 

“Tt is time the Federal Government assumed a share of its responsibility com- 
mensurate with its assumption of ownership and authority over range resources. 
It is time that those who determine the amount of Federal expenditure for predator 
control and other range management practices give heed to the legitimate needs 
of the one and only industry able to make proper use of millions of acres of 
submarginal grassland in the West.” 

Rising costs of operations are shown by the following comparisons: The price 
of strychnine has increased from $0.61 to $1.35 per ounce since 1945. Steam 
crushed oats used in rodent bait formulations now cost $2.70 per 100 pounds as 
compared with $1.35 a few years ago. Traps used in predator control cost 
$24.15 per dozen as compared to $15.18 per dozen in 1945. Per diem rates of 
field emplovees have risen from $4 to $7 and $8, and mileage rates for travel of 
hunters from 3 or 4 cents to 7 and 8 cents per mile. Cost of operating Government 
vehicles has increased about one-third (gas, oil, tires, tubes, ete.), and maintenance 
has doubled in the past 10 vears. The cost for controlling prairie dogs and similar 
rodents averaged about $0.16 per acre 10 vears ago as compared with $0.25 in 
recent vears, and losses from rodent damage to resources is now 3 times as costly 
to the farmer or rancher as it was 10 years ago. As a result of all these greater 
costs, the expense of controlling predators and treating rodent-infested lands has 
increased, even though important savings have been made through use of improved 
techniques. 

In 1946 the Government was maintaining its share of the program throughout 
the continental United States by an annual appropriation of $970,000 which was 
considerably less than 2 mills for each acre of the public domain—a portion went 
for control of rats and other harmful rodents on private and publie pronverty. In 
1955 there was $°20,000 appropriated for such work in the United States and 
Alaska—$73,000 for the latter—leaving $846,700 for the States, of which about 
$563,000 was used for control of predatory animals. This represents a net 
reduction of nearly 12 percent during the past 10 vears in the face of spiraling 
operating costs. Cooperative funds during that interval have increased over 77 
percent, and of the total expended last year nearly 80 percent was furnished by 
cooperators. 

The annual wool clip in the United States—valued at $800 million—supports 
a wool fabric trade which brings in $6.5 billion of retail business per vear. In 
view of the size of this industrv, the livestock people feel that increased Federal 
appropriations for predator and rodent control operations are fully justified. 

The control of predatory animals and injurious rodents is acknowledged to be 
one of the important factors of good game management, and the State game 
departments and sportsmen’s organizations who support this program substantially 
are also insisting on increased Federal funds to more adequately take care of the 
Government’s proportionate share of the cost. 


Mr. Youne. My name is Cliff Young. JI ama Representative from 
the State of Nevada, at large. 

I would like to appear and testify on behalf of increased appropria- 
tion for predatory snd rodent control for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Norrevti. You know now what the budget estimate is, do you 
not? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir; I understand it is $1,009,500. 

Mr. Norrevu. You are asking for an additional amount? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir; I understand the budget is $40,000 more than 
is contained in fiscal 1956. 
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Mr. Norre_u. You may proceed. 

Mr. Young. My State has a long history of cooperation with the 
Federal Government in this field, going back nearly 40 vears. 

It has been quite effective. We are disappointed over the decline 
in the proportion of contribution made by the Federal Government 
during the past 10 vears. 

To ‘illustrate specifically, 10 years ago in my State the total budget 
: as $110,000. It was shared equally by the Federal Government aid 

by the State and local interests. 

Today the budget is around $232,000. 

The Federal participation is only $48,000. 

In other words, Nevada’s participation has gone from $54,000 to 
$184,000 or nearly trebled, while the Federal Government's contribu- 
tion has remained almost the same. 

Ia fact, it has even declined. 

In our State, the Federal Government owns about 86 percent of all 
our land and due to military acquisition the percentage is going up 
each year. 

The State Fish and Game Commission contributes nearly $30,000 
which is only $18,000 less each year that the Federal Government is 
contributing, or, to put it another way, the State and local interest 
contribution, for every dollar furnished by the Federal Government, 
is $3.80. 

[I am somewhat familiar with the activities of the Fish and Game 
personnel in the State. I spent some 3 days with them this December 
observing their activities. I understand the same situation prevails, 
Mr. Chairman, in other districts or States, and that overall the Federal 
Government is contributing about one-fifth of financial requirements. 

In 1946 it is my information that the entire appropriation was 

970,000, exclusive of the appropriations for Alaska, which were 
suffic lent to pay the administrative expenses and hire about 110 
hunters. 

Today with the rising prices and the decline in the value of the 
dollar, the Federal appropriations will pay for the administrative 
costs plus about 10 hunters. The other 600 hunters required to 
control rodent and predatory animals are paid for by States and local! 
interests. 

[t is my information that there is need at the present time of 6 to 
8 hunters in each of some 14 districts. The monetary requirement to 
sustain each of the added personnel for hunting will be forty-seven 
hundred to five thousand dollars. 

To sum up briefly, I think there is a Federal responsibility here 
because in 11 Western States the Federal Government controls well 
over half of the land. There has been a successful team work opera- 
tion in the past. Predatory control work is the sort of activity 
which farmers and sportsmen cannot do entirely by themselves. 
If private interests take care of the rodents and predators on their 
land, but contiguous Federal lands still remain infested they will 
spread over into the private areas as well. 

The return to the Federal Government as this committee well 
knows, in the public land States, greatly exceeds the amount that is 
invested. 

So I urge the addition of $500,000 to the amount now contained in 
the budget for predator and rodent control operations. 
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If I would at this time, Mr. Chairman, could I put in a word for 
certain other appropriations in the Bureau of Land Management? 
[s that appropriate at this time? 


BuREAU oF LAND MANAGEMENT 


I want to make a small statement on behalf of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Mr. Norrevu. How long will that take? 

Mr. Youna. Four to five minutes. 

Mr. Norre tv. All right. 

Mr. Youna. It is my understanding that the Bureau of Land 
Management is receiving in the 1957 budget an addition of about four 
and a half million dollars bringing their total overall appropriation to 
$18 million. I certainly urge the approval of that amount. 

In my opinion it is probably conservative compared to the job they 
have to perform. I think they have consistently been conservative 
in their requests. 

We in the West are somewhat sensitive about that because we do 
not feel that they are providing the service that should be furnished 
in the public land field. 

[ appreciate the help of the committee last year. Your kindness 
and consideration enabled the attaining of additional funds which 
greatly expedited the processing of many hundreds and thousands of 
applications for part of the public domain. 

[ am sure you have already received figures with regard to the 
increase in the workload of the Bureau of Land Management, particu- 
larly in the Lands and Mineral Section. 

In 1950 they had 45,000 new cases. In 1955 there were nearly 4 
times as many, or 165,000 new cases. 

In the field of land disposition the Federal Government receives 
returns far in excess of anything that is invested. 

In Nevada we have a critical situation in the southern part of our 
State under the Small Tract Act. As this committee is well aware, 
under the Small Tract Act it is possible for our citizens to get up to 
5 acres of public domain. There have been probably 2 5,000 applica- 
tions filed in southern Nevada. 

Of these, many are from Nevada. But many also come from 
California, Utah, and other States throughout the Union. 

The Bureau of Land Management has made commendable progress 
in that field the past vear. T am hopeful that if the appropriations 
this year that they request are furnished, they will continue to provide 
reasonably good service. 

There is one particular aspect of operations of the Bureau of Land 
Management which I would like to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and respectfully request that additional funds be furnished. 
That is for their cadastral survey work. 

In the vear 1956 the budget contained $1,544,800. There has been 
a slight increase in 1957. It is $1,653,900. 

For my State in fiscal 1956 they spent some $56,000. 

I have endeavored to find out what they anticipate spending there 
in 1957. The figures have not been forthcoming. One party told 
me there would be no increase. Another party told me perhaps there 
would be a slight increase. 
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The situation is critical there with respect to small tracts. When 
these patents issue forth and they are coming out in considerable 
numbers, the patentees usually desire to build on it. 

We have had a number of cases out there where people have drilled 
wells on the wrong land or constructed foundations on somebody 
else’s land. It has led to litigation and I think the situation will 
become more serious in the future. 

There is an urgent need for survey of about 50 sections out. there. 
A survey team is now in that area. They tell me that the most they 
can do with presently available funds is around 30 sections. If there 
is no increase in the amounts contained in the budget for next year, 
| visualize a very serious situation prevailing in that area. 

People will have their patents, but they are not able to tell which 
part of the public domain belongs to them. There are now conflicting 
Government surveys 

The local surveyors are sometimes afraid to toucb survey problems 
because if they select one Government-established point they will get 
one area as being covered by the patent. If they select another Gov- 
ernment point, they will get another area. 

The people are not interested in having the Government come in 
and locate the exact boundaries of the small tracts. What they want 
is the Government to establish section corners, and complete the 
cadastrel survey points so that local surveyors can go in with some 
degree of certainty and show them where their area is located. 

[ would like to recommend to the committee at least $50,000 more 
be added to the budget for next year to take care of an extremely 
critical situation which exists in my State. 

Mr. Norreu. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Young, I want to say taat I have been in your State a good 
many times. It is one of the most interesting States I bave been in. 
[ have always eajoyed being with you and we are always happy to 
have you here when we have our committee meetings. You always 
attead the committee hearings pretty well, especially when you are 
interested in something and we are always ioterested in what vor 
want. 

So thank you very kindly for being with us today. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity. 

Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Norret. I believe we have the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. 
Ellsworth. We are always happy to have you, Mr. Ellsworth. You 
are always interesting. 

At this time we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Exrtsworrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Since the congressional district which I represent in Oregon has in 
it more standing timber than any other congressional district in the 
country, it is natural that I should come before you to discuss the 
appropriations requested in the President’s budget for the Forest 
Se rvic e. 
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Fifty-two percent of the area of the State of Oregon is owned by 
the Federal Government. Most of the Government ownership 1 
administered by the Forest Service. 

As this committee knows, the Federal Government owns and oper- 
ates the largest farm on earth. This farm consists of more than 
70 million acres of timberlands, of which the acres in Oregon, are, of 
course, a part. This represents more than 16 percent of all of the 
standing timber in the United States. 

I refer to this acreage as a farm because timber is a crop; timber- 
lands must, in fact, be treated like croplands in that they should be 
managed for productivity and the trees should be harvested at 
maturity. 

Management of the great Forest Service tree is, of course, & con- 
tinuing responsibility. As you know, the term “management” in this 
case covers a great many different functions and responsibilities. 

The survey problem was discussed by the gentleman from Nevada, 
Mr. Young. We in the western timber area have the same type of 
problem except that it covers the sale of timber rather than in Mr. 
Young’s case, the question of land for settlers. The thing that is 
bothering us in the Douglas fir region now and has been for the last 
several vears, and the situation will become aggravated in the future, 
is that a high percentage of all the timber being cut in the Northwest, 
now comes off Government land, the Forest Service or Bureau of 
Land Management land. 

The cutting is moving back away from the main arteries away from 
parts of the area where surveys were well made, back into the part 
of the mountainous regions where surveys were very difficult to make 
in the old days of making contract surveys. 

The Bureau of Land Manageme mt and the Forest Service are almost 
daily running into the question of where the corners are in this area ys 
which to base the lines for marking out the sale of timber. It makes i 
a very difficult management problem and I join with Mr. Young in 
urging that an additional amount of money be provided so that the 
Government can in our region operate this big tree farm more 
efficiently. 

Now, with reference to the other phases of management, first of all, 
the national forests must be protected against fire and against destruc- 
tion by pests and disease. The budget item for these activities is, in 
round numbers, $52 million, which, I believe, is a figure reasonably 
comparable with the expenditure during the present fiscal year. 

It would seem to me that the amounts requested represent a mini- 
mum rather than a total adequate amount, so I urge the committee 
to at least approve these items as requested. 

I think it is obvious that the management of a farm of 70 million 
acres needs also substantial annual expenditures in study and research’ 

For many years I have been urging increased appropriations for 
research at the great Forest Products “Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
Therefore, it is natural for me to be pleased by the increase in that 
item shown in the budget, and I strongly urge you to approve the 
increase. 

That laboratory has done some amazing work. I have been through 
it many times. I hope you gentlemen have seen it also. One thing 
that has come out of the ‘laboratory in recent years is a solution to one 
of the biggest items of waste in the national forests, or all the forests 


of the West. 
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Forest products research, forest protection research, and forest re- 
sources research are activities which are definitely of a profitmaking 
nature. For example, the district I represent is in what is known as 
the Douglas fir forest region. Much of the Douglas fir timber in the 
Cascade Mountain Range is overripe. Asa result, old growth Douglas 
fir is quite generally affected by what is called white speck rot. 

Until the Forest Products Laboratory was able to give its attention 
to the ways in which such rotting wood could be used, it was common 
to see such trees either left standing in the logged over area, or rotting 
on the ground. I have seen as high as 60 percent of a magnificent 
looking stand of fir rejected because of this white speck difficulty. 

As a result of laboratory research very large volumes of this material 
are now being utilized. It is likely that pulp mills will soon be estab 
lished to use additional quantities of this wood which heretofore has 
been lost. 

Therefore, I not only favor the really modest ircrease suggested for 
research in the present budget, but T hope that additional amounts 
can be invested io this way in the future. 

The marketing activities of the Forest Service also represent a 
highly important activity of this great organi‘ation of farmers, the 
people in the Forest Service. Proper management of our forest 
demands that the mature crop be harvested and sold. In order that 
this be accomplished money must be provided for the preparation of 
timber sales and sufficient funds must be made available for the con- 
struction and reconstruction and maintenance of access roads, so that 
the timber which is ripe and must be marketed can be reached by the 
logging equipment. In harvesting and selling, I mean in selling timber 
from the national forests, it is not just a case of having a buyer, and 
then selling some trees to him. 

Those lands have to be carefully studied as to which area is ready 
for sale. We are constantly being hampered, has beer the last 2 or 
3 years, as the demand for Federal timber has increased, they have 
beea hampered ian making necessary sales by not having money 
enough to get men on the ground to set up the various technicalities 
involved in making timber sales. So I urge that the budget request, 
| think it is $1,600,000, be allowed, and it certainly would be no harm 
to provide a little more because for every dollar you spend in selling 
timber, you get several dollars back. The budget request of $1,600,000 
for the preparation of timber sales is certainly no more than enough 
money with which to carry on the marketing activities of our 70 
million-acre tree farm. 

In my opinion the budget item for access roads which is found in 
the budget under the heading “Construction of roads and trails,” is 
not adequate. I believe further study should reveal to the committee 
that the $17,100,000 as requested in the budget for the construction 
of roads and trails would not, in fact, provide enough road construction 
during the fiscal year to permit the Forest Service to harvest the total 
allowable annual cut of the national forests. 

The survey which was ms oa some 3 years ago clearly indicates that a 
total of $25 million a year for forest access road construction and 
reconstruction over a pe ial of 5 years would be necessary merely to 
bring the log production of the national forests up to their annual 
vield. In my opinion, to appropriate less than the amount needed 
for the purpose of harvesting our wood crop is pennywise and pound 
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foolish policy. Every dollar spent on access road construction brings 
several dollars of net revenue into the Treasury in the form of profits 
from the sale of national forest timber. I urge the committee to 
increase the roads and trails item to at least $25 million for con- 
struction, in place of $17,100,000 requested. May I say again that 
is not an expenditure as such. It is the paying out of a few dollars 
to get many fold that many dollars back immediately. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS AND RODENT CONTROL 


Turning now to another section of the budget which I believe is 
dealt with by this committee, I should like to direct the committee’s 
attention to the appropriation for the control of predatory animals 
and injurious rodents. This activity, I believe, is under the direction 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of the Interior. 
This activity is, of course, even more important to the Government 
which owns 52-percent of our area, than it is to farmers and other 
private owners of property. 

Federal appropriations for the control of predatory animals and 
injurious rodents in the continental United States have decreased 
nearly 12 percent in the past decade. During the same period 
operational costs have practically doubled. Hence it has been 
necessary to reduce the federally paid hunter force from about 120 
men in 1945, to 10 in 1955, and also to make some reductions in the 
number of federally paid men who supervise and correlate both Fed- 
eral and cooperative hunters. The cooperative hunters have been 
mair tained at a fairly uniform level of about 500 men, but only through 
increases in cooperative funds amountiag to over 77 percent during 
the past decade. 

Cooperators—States, counties, livestock associations, and individ- 
ual ranchers—are now carrying about four-fifths of the total cost of 
predator control, although much of it is done on Federal lands and 
nearly three-fourths of the land used by the western livestock industry 
is federally owned. 

In 1946, the Federal appropriation for predator and rodent control 
in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, was $970,000. In 1955 it 
was slightly over $861,000 plus some $74,500 for Alaska. This de- 
crease, in the face of doubled operating costs has thrown on cooperating 
farmers and ranchers a burden which they cannot be expected to 
sustain under the present agricultural situation. 

This explains resolutions which have been adopted by agricultural 
associations in practically all the Western States, requesting the Fed- 
eral Government to resume its proper share of teamwork comparable 
to the ratio which was maintained for many years prior to the present 
decade. 

For over 20 years prior to 1946, an equable sharing of predator- 
control costs in proportion to responsibilities was worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of agriculture and Government on an average 
basis of 31 cents of Federal money and 69 cents of cooperative money 
for each dollar expended. 

During the past 10 years the total cost has nearly doubled, with 

cooperators putting up 78 cents out of each dollar to compensate for 
declining Federal appropriations. An increase of $500,000 in Federal 
funds would partially restore the time-tested teamwork ratio between 
Federal and other funds available for this necessary activity. 

In Oregon, the situation is even more unbalanced than in the Na- 
tion asa whole. In 1946, there was available for the control of pred- 
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ators and rodents about $62,500 of Federal money, and $117,500 of 
cooperative money, a ratio of 34 cents Federal to 66 cents cooperative 
in each dollar of total costs of the Oregon program. 

By 1955, Federal funds had been decreased by 20 percent, to $49,547, 
while cooperative money, to meet rising costs, had increased nearly 
70 percent, to $198,643. 

This unbalanced ration of 20 cents Federal) to 80 cents cooperative 
would require an increase for predator control in Oregon of about 
835,000 of Federal funds to restore the ratio to that of 1946. 

Although the half dozen hunters which could be employed with 
this small increase would only partially relieve the need in Oregon for 
better protection of livestock and game against the inroads of preda- 
tors, and crops against the inroads of rodents, it would at least aid 
to a degree in the improvement of the farmers’ present plight. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I also would like to present for the record a 
resolution passed by the Oregon section of the Isaac Walton League 
at their meeting November 26, 1955. They speak regarding appro- 
priations for certain aspects of wildlife protection and habitat. 

Mr. Norreu. All right. 


The resolution referred to is as follows:) 
{F SOLUTION No. 7 


\Vhereas one of the important crops of our forested areas is big game; and 

Whereas the national forests contain the principle habitat for the big game 
-pecies and must provide maximum numbers of these animals to satisfy the public 
demand for big game harvest; and 

Whereas the urgent need for improving and restoring the big-game ranges 

cognized but past attempts have not been successful due to lack of knowledge 
is to the proper methods and techniques; and 

Whereas the science of big-game management is new, and there has been no 

smprehensive program of research to establish a sound basis for big-game man 
agement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oregon division, Izaak Walton League of America in convention 
assembled at Bend, Oreg., November 26, 1955, that Congress be requested to 
ippropriate to the United States Forest Service, for the purpose of conducting 
research to determine the proper methods of rehabilitating and maintaining big- 
game ranges in the 11 Westerr. States to insure future harvests of the big-game 
resouree, the sum of $500,000 annually, beginning the fiscal year 1957. 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary of the Oregon division send copies of 
this resolution to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Oregon congressional delega- 
tion, the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, and the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, and appropriate subcommittees thereof. 


RESOLUTION No, 8 


Whereas the national forests constitute the most important areas available to 
the public for outdoor recreation, including hunting and fishing, and also con- 
stitute the principle habitat for fish and game; and 

Whereas the public demand for hunting and fishing has increased manyfold in 
recent years, and is still growing, and places serious pressure on our renewable 
natural resources, which may lead to their dep!etion unless the demand is recog- 
nized and provided for; and 

Whereas the national forest habitat for fish and game cannot supply the present 
use requirements and is not being developed to accommodate the increasing needs 
for publie use for fishing and hunting. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oregon division, Izaak Walton League of America in convention 
assembled at Bend, Oreg., November 26, 1955, and does hereby urge the Congress 
to appropriate to the United States Forest Service for the purpose of developing, 
improving and maintaining the wildlife habitat in the eleven Western States, the 
sum of $800,000 annually, beginning with the fiscal year 1957. 

Be it further resolved, ‘That copies of this resolution be sent by the secretary to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, members of the Oregon congressional delegation, 
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the Senate and House Appropriation Committees and appropriate subcommittees 
thereof. 

The above resolutions passed at the 33d annual convention, Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., November 26, 1955. 

Mr. Norrevi. I may say in connection with your statement that 
Oregon is another State that I recognize as a very great State. 

Incidentally, | have known a great many prominent citizens from 
your State. I am sure we will all be interested in trying to do what 
Oregon wants done, as best we can. 

Mr. Exusworrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If | may add 1 or 2 more words on the subject of access roads, | 
believe 1 am right that this subcommittee, is rather new to the con- 
sideration of Forest Service appropriations and an appropriation for 
access roads and similar matters. 

Before the old committee that used to handle this, I appeared every 
year for 10 years with this pene sermon. I have not yet burdened 
you folks with it, but I will just briefly touch on what IT always come 
be fore the committee and Say. 

I alluded to it in my earlier remarks. The timber owned by the 
Government is a crop. There is a formula on which an annual yield 
is established. 

In other words, in the county J live in [ think a billion feet can be 
harvested annually. Some such figure, forever. 

Mr. E.tusworru. In order to manage that forest properly, the Forest 
Service should harvest the amount of timber annually that can be 
reproduced forever on a sustained yield basis. 

Up until within the last 5 years that harvest was not too difficult 
to obtain because it was more accessible. The further we go back 
the more inaccessible it is. 

Therefore, the Government cannot manage its property, the forests 
of the country, unless the appropriation is made for access roads that 
can get into the timber, mainline access roads, and unless that money 
is appropriated by the Government and then paid back into the 
Treasury from the sale of timber a condition is set up where a few 
very large operators can build their own roads and they alone then 
are in a position to get at these big stands of timber, whereas if the 
Government would go ahead and put in the necessary roads to oper- 
ate this property, then the sehr would not only be available to 
everyone but it is quite likely the price received for it might be higher. 

So I do urge the committee to recognize the problem of managing 
the great national forests on a crop basis and realize that roads are 
not an expense in operation, but they are an investment for the 
future. 

Mr. Norrevu. Of course, Mr. Ellsworth, you know that in 1956 we 
allowed $24 million all told. 

Mr. Evtswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Norrewu. In 1957 the budget estimate is for the same amount. 

Mr. Exiitswortn. I know that. It is 24 total, but I believe some 
6 or 7 million is for maintenance. 

Of course, you have to have the maintenance obviously, but it is 
the additional construction that I am talking about to get into the 
areas that are not presently accessible. 

Mr. Norre ut. If the project is to be completed on $24 million, 
that is all we could allow, if more is not authorized. 
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Mr. Extswortn. Mr. Chairman, you may be right. I was under 
the impression that the highway authorization that we are operating 

under now authorized $24 million a year for construction. It may 
be that that includes maintenance, too; I am not sure. 

Mr. NorreELL. We appreciate your testimony and we will consider 
it very carefully. 

Mr. Exuswortnu. I think it is a forward step that this budget 
separates roads and trails into the 2 items; construction in 1 item and 
maintenance in another. 

Heretofore the item has read ‘“‘Roads and trails,”’ and it sounds like 
a great deal of money when most of it went for maintenance and very 
little for construction. But it is road construction that harvests the 
timber. 

Mr. Norreuy. Thank you. 

Dr. Fenton. $6,900,000 for maintenance out of that 24 million? 

Mr. Exusworrn. Yes. My point is that | think it ought to be 
the full 24 million for construction. 

Dr. Fenton. You are doing a good job out there. I happened 
be in that area and know what you are doing. 

Mr. Norreuti. Thank you. 

Mr. Exusworrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norrevi. We have another of our colleagues by the name of 
Congressman Scudder from California. 

We are always glad to have Mr. Scudder here. He is one of our 
great Congressmen. We will be glad to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Scupprr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My dis- 
trict is the north coastal area of California and adjoins Congressman 
Ellsworth’s southerly district of Oregon and our problems are very 
similar. 

1 am Hubert B. Seudder, Member of Congress from the First 
District of California. 

In the budget for fiscal year 1957, which you are presently consider- 
ing, there is recommended an increase of $1,200,000 for preparation 
and administration of timber sales in our national forests, plus an 
additional $400,000 for inventory studies. 

[ support this recommended increase. 

[ am advised that the additional funds will increase the harvest in 
our national forests by 1 billion board feet, and result in an estimated 
revenue of $13 million. 

One of the largest remaining stands of virgin timber in the United 
States is located in the north coastal area of California, and comprises 
a considerable portion of my congressional district. 

I might state that Humboldt County, Calif., is the second largest 
producing forest stand in the United States. It is only exceeded by 
& county in southern Oregon, represented by Mr. Ellsworth, and 
comprises a considerable portion of my congressional district. 

A good part of this national holding has never been penetrated by 
the woodsman’s ax and the timber is ove rripe and in need of harvesting. 
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We are all concerned and interested in protecting our vital timber 
resources by achieving the desired sustained-vield program. The 
Federal Government controls our national forests, and this appro- 
priation will be of major assistance in stimulating the preparation 
and administration of tumber sales. 

The people of my district are vitally interested in the matter which 
this committee is now considering. 

I have telegrams from the Pacific Western Lumber Co., of Arcata; 
the Great Bay Lumber Sales, of Eureka; the Hansen Pacific Corp., 
of Fortuna; and the Fairhurst Lumber Co., of California. They 
endorse the increased appropriation, and for the record I would like 
to enter the telegrams at this point in the hearing. 

Mr. Norrevu. You may do so. 

Mr. ScuppEr. They reflect the opinion of those who have operat- 
ing mills, and have the responsibility of employment to harvest 
lumber and they know best the conditions in the backlands. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows: ) 


KurEKA, Cauir., January 23, 1956. 
Hon. Huserr B. ScuppEr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request you attend meeting of Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Interior and related agencies on January 26, 1956, for discussion of preparation of 
Government timber sales. Local forestry agencies unable to function properl 
due to lack of adequate appropriations. Your cooperation and action respectfulls 
requested. 

PaciFic WESTERN LUMBER Co., 
S22 G Street, Arcata. 


EKurREKA, Cauir., January 24, 1956. 
Huserr B. ScuppvEr, 
Representative, California, 
Washington, D. C. 

Reference the appropriation in House subcommittee under Michael Kirwan for 
$160,000 for supervision and data on United States Forest Service timber sales 
to private concerns, we understand that the appropriation comes up for hearing 
on January 26. Will you please look into this appropriation and if its the kind 
of legislation that you approve of please urge the committee to give it favorable 
action as we need an appropriation of this type in Humboldt County. 

Great Bay LUMBER SALEs. 


Fortuna, Cauir., January 24, 1956. 
Hon. Husertr ScuppEr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Northern California economy vitally dependent on United States Forest Service 
timber. Local national forest staff not sufficient to properly handle timber sales 
which could be made in this area. We understand subject being considered by 
House subcommittee under chairmanship, Michael J. Kirwan on January 26. 
Urgently request your attention to appropriation of funds for timber sales 
personnel. 

HANSEN Paciric Corp., 
H. R. Hansen, Jr., President. 


EurREKA, Ca.iFr., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. Husert B. Scupper, 
House of Representatives, Washingten, D. C.: 

Continued economy of northwestern California dependant on future sales of 
Forest Service timber. Local Forest Service offices hamstrung for lack of adequate 
funds to process and sell timber. Proposed budget before the House Subcom- 
mittee on appropriation for Interior and related agencies under chairmanship of 
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Michael J, Kirwan will review proposed budget Jan, 26. Urgently request vou 
d the meeting if possible and request that proposed budget be adopted as 
nitted. Thanks for your continued cooperation. 

Jack Fairhurst, executive vice president and general manager, 
Fairhurst Lumber Company of California; California Pastern 
Timber Co.; Trinity National Lumber Corp.; Fairhurst Mill Co.; 
Industrial Plywood Sales Co.; Los Angeles Lumber, Ine.; and 
Fairhurst Enterprises. 

Mr. ScuppgEr. I appreciate the opporiunity of appearing before 
you as a Representative of one of our country’s large timber areas, 
and one of the leading in lumber production. I trust you see fit to 
sustain the budget recommendation pertaining to timber sales and 
inventory studies. 

| might state that about 4 vears ago, when I had before the Congress 

i bill to authorize the deepening of Humboldt Harbor I had a con- 
fe rence with the Forestry Department and they told me at that time 
that because of the lack of proper barvesting of timber, the Federal 
Government was losing $850,000 a year by rot, disease, and old age 
of the trees. 

So any program that will develop and encourage the harvesting of 
the overripe timber and get the forests of our country on a sustained- 
vield base is not only going to assist those who are in the business of 
harvesting trees in order to produce lumber, it is going to add mate- 
rially to the income of the United States of America because of this 
harvest. 

Now, Mr. Ellsworth spoke about access roads. 

| have not heard from my district as to whether the budget figure 
is sufficient, but it is of material interest to the lumber industry. 
If we build a proper access road, you immediately increase the price 
that the Federal Government receives for the stumpage. And before 
the crop is fully harvested, the Government has been paid in increased 
revenues far in excess of the amount expended for the access roads. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS AND RODENT CONTROL 


Now, there is another subject which is very closely related and 
that is the predatory animal control. 

[ am appearing today in behalf of a matter of great concern to 
cattlemen and sheepmen in California and the district I represent; 
it is the problem of predatory animal control. 

It is not only California’s problem; it is the problem near any 
huge holdings of the Federal Government which become a breeding 
place for the predators to prey upon the farmers’ stock. 

We have a situation in California where the Federal Government, 
owning almost half of the acreage of the entire State, contributes 
only one-seventh of the funds now available for predatory animal 
control. 

| have received information to the effect that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not employ a single working trapper or hunter in California 
to assist State and local trappers in this work. 

The budget for fiscal year 1957 recommends increasing the funds 
available to the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife for predatory animal 
control to $1 million. I endorse this increased appropriation and 
trust this committee takes favorable action on the budget 
recommendation. 


71815—56——-45 
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As evidence of the need, I would like to include herewith telegrams 
from the California Wool Growers Association and the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, whose views | am certain you will find 
pertinent to the subject under consideration. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 


San Francisco, Cauir., January 16, 1956. 
Congressman H. B. ScuppEr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We are receiving complaints almost daily from our members that Federal 
Government already owning nearly half of California land is only contributing 
one-seventh of funds now available for predatory animal control. One member 
today phoned he has had 15 lambs killed by coyotes in 21 days; another member 
states coyotes thick at Camp Beale where Government owns over 80,000 acres. 
Federal Government does not employ a single working trapper or hunter in 
California. Urgently request your appearance before House Committee handling 
Interior appropriations which meets January 18. Thanks and regards. 

CALIFORNIA Woot Growers ASSsOcIATION, 
Liroyp Aviuua, President, Red Bluff. 

Don R. Ricnarpson, Vice President, Sonoma. 
W. P. Wina, Secretary. 


San Francisco, Cauir., January 16, 1956. 
Husert B. ScuppeEr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Urge your support additional appropriations for predatory animal control 
which Utah and South Dakota Congressmen will request at House committee 
handling Interior appropriations at meeting on January 18. 

Harvey McDouaat, 
President, California Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mr. ScupprEr. These two items, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, are of vital interest to the well-being of those who 
endeavor to operate near the forest lands and Government properties. 

We endeavor to eradicate animal disease and many of these preda- 
tors are disease carriers and proper control will assist very materially 
in that matter. The predators mostly live and breed on Government 
property and come out and slay our animals. Calves, sheep, and 
lambs are their especial prey. Many stockmen rent pasturage on 
Federal land and pay substantial rental to the Federal Government 
for the use of the same. 

They feel that their presentation before the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of the Budget has resulted in giving them 
some assistance in this matter. 

So I believe that this committee in its wisdom, if it follows the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget, will be acceding to 
the wishes of those who are being affected by this condition. 

I appreciate very much appearing here. 

Mr. Norretu. If there are no questions, I will say we are happy 
to have you here today and thank you very much for the time you 
have given us. 

Mr. Scupprer. Thank you. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


\lr. Norrewu. I see our colleague Congressman from California, 
At this time we will be glad to hear from you. 

\ir. Hagen. I am Congressman Harlan Hagen, from the 14th 
District of California. 

| wish to say first, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I deem it a privilege to be permitted to say a few words to you about 
the appropriations for our national forests. 

| might say, Mr. Norrell, I have a great many people from Arkansas 
in my district, I think perhaps more than any other Californian? 
We greatly appreciate having them. They areamong our best farmers, 
merchants, and so forth. 

| know also that you in Arkansas have some very beautiful forests, 
suitable for timbering and also for recreation, and you are undoubtedly 
personally aware of the needs of that program. 

‘This summer I was privileged to travel through the intermountains 
west and the coastal west with the forestry subcommittee of the House 
Avcriculture Committee, to learn something about the problems of 
timber disposal for lumber, and also the recreation needs of the na- 
tional forests. 

On the basis of personal examination [ would say that emphasis 
should be given to the fact that our forests are a truly national resource. 
They exist all over the country to some extent although they are 
largely concentrated in some areas. 

The crop which they produce, lumber, is a matter of vital interest 
to every one in the United States because it is vital to the building 
industry. 

We are all interested in home building and other building. 

Ra: recreational and wildlife benefits are available to anyone who 

avels and I would say that every Member of Congress has sizable 
n wie rs of constituents who use the forest some place in the United 
otates. 

So that this is truly a national resource, and should be regarded 
as such. 

\s has been pointed out by other witnesses here, this is a resource 
which returns to the Treasury more money than it costs to manage it. 
The forest lands return a great deal of revenue to the Treasury because 
timber and the grass and so forth are crops and the forest should be 
managed in a scientific fashion in order that the maximum values for 
water conservation and recreation should be maintained and also the 
values for commercial use. As has been indicated, timber left 
unattended so to speak, is subject to a greater danger of fire. 

Trees become overage, they are subject to disease and there are 
many benefits which can be secured through proper management. 

Now, this matter of access roads is a question of great importance. 
| have no specifications in mind, but as has been indicated, a great 
Many more access roads are needed. They open up areas to the 
scientific cutting of timber which would otherwise not be available 
In mé inv instances. 
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In other instances the fact that the Government is in a position to 
provide access roads to a certain extent guarantees that there will be 
competition in the bidding on timber resources. Without the Goy- 
ernment making some provision in this field, only the very largest 
lumber companies could afford to bid on these stands of timber. 

That was a complaint we received on this trip I mentioned, that the 
expenditures by the Federal Government were inadequate, as a 
consequence only the very large timber operators, such as Weyer- 
hauser, and one or two others, could afford to bid on many stands of 
timber and, therefore, a determinent to the samll timber operators 
was created as well as a loss of revenue to the Government in the 
lack of competition in bidding. 

Now, as Mr. Ellsworth has indicated, the preparation for timber 
sales must go on over a long period of time involving some expenditure 
of money. The timber has to be surveyed to determine exactly how 
many feet are in the stand, and what is a reasonable price, and what 
is a reasonable demand of the bidders in the way of provision for 
roads and so forth. 

So that that is a substantial operation which can occur only with 
adequate funds provided. 

I would like to interject at this point that moneys received from these 
forests do not go back into any earmarked fund. They become part 
of the assets of the Treasury generally and it is only through the 
wisdom of your committee that moneys are appropriated to carry on 
this necessary Management. 

With respect to the question of timber management I understand 
that the budget request is for $9,807,700, it is an increase of 
$1,600,000 over last year’s appropriation. In my opinion these funds 
are needed. As a result of better management, better timber sales, 
that will be returned severalfold to the Federal Government. 

Now, in this same connection the Department requests a million 
dollars additional over last year’s appropriation for quarters for 
Federal personnel. 

This is a very vital item because the Forest Service has to maintain 
personnel in the field in order to accomplish the work which is neces- 
sary to accomplish surveys for timber sales and the various other 
aspects of forest management, and it is much more economical to pro- 
vide the quarters in the forest than to have them stationed in some 
nearby city or town. 

Now, there has been a great deal of emphasis here on the timber 
aspects of this question. That is no doubt a matter of prime impor- 
tance because it is the revenue-producing aspect of the forest. 

However, there is another aspect of the forest which is perhaps 
even more valuable in terms of benefits conferred on a larger number of 
people and that is the recreational and wildlife aspects of the forest. 
There are a great many more people who use the forest for recreation 
than use our aational parks. 

This number of people is increasing annually by leaps and bounds as 
our population increases and as otaer forms of recreation become more 
expensive. This is a very wholesome type of recreation. It is re- 
flected in the accounts which have been taken in forest areas of the 
number of people who visit them, as a recreation from living in 
crowded cities and so forth. 
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The moneys provided for the Forest Service over a period of vears 
have been totally inadequate for a complete program of capital 
expenditure and maintenance necessary to take care of these increasing 

umbers of people. On this trip, I mentioned the statement was very 
often re peated by old hands in the Forest Service that actually there 
had not been anything substantial done in the forest since the days of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

At that time, in response to a great deal of idleness among young 
people in this country, there were great projects undertaken in the 
forests. Campsites were built, roads were cleared, trails, a great 
many things were accomplished. 

With the cessation of that program there has been very little done 
since in spite of the fact that the use of the forest is manifold compared 
to what it was at that time. 

It is my understanding that this budget request is approximately 
$470,000 greater this year than it was last vear for sanitation and care 
of public campgrounds. Certainly that increase at least should be 
granted. 

But I would recommend that even larger amounts be granted for 
the establishment of new facilities and the expansion of existing ones. 

[ might have the temerity to suggest that $1 million be included for 
this amount. This would be only a small step along the way of 
providing what is necessary. 

Kor many years there have been proposals in Congress to earmark 
part of the revenues from the forest to be put back into recreational 
fspects of the forest. 

Congressman Tackett, from Arkansas, for example, for many years 
had a bill of that character. And Congressman Baker, I believe, of 
Tennessee, and many other. Those efforts were not successful be- 
cause it was felt that it was the proper responsibility and jurisdiction 
of the Appropriations Committee to determine each year how much 
was needed for these purposes rather than earmarking part of the 
revenue to be spent without the cooperation and assistance of the 
committee. 

But $1 million additional for the establishment of new facilities or 
expansion of existing ones would be a mere drop in the bucket. | 
think your committee might well ask the Forest Service what they 
would calculate their money needs would be to establish a program of 
facilities which would carry all the aspects of sanitation and avail- 
ability that would be needed. It is my understanding that such 
ficure would approximate $25 million. 

This is a vital need. For example, in my district I have a river 
canyon, the Kern River Canyon, which has 3 or 4 campgrounds 
which are used by literally thousands of people, fifty or sixty thousand. 
Many of them who come from Los Angeles on weekends to camp and 
to enjoy life out in the open. | understand, that in many areas, for 
example, where they have established camps for tents and trailers, 
unless you are there at 9 o’clock in the morning with your trailer, 
you don’t get in. What do those people do? They are not going 
back home because they were not able to get into an established 
campground. They se atter around in the forest. They create 
sanitation problems, they create fire hazards, because they are not 
in a supervised area where the Forest Service can check in and see 
that they are obeying the proper sanitation practices and fire practices, 
and in addition to sanitation hazards we thereby create a fire hazard. 
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This summer, as you are well aware, the whole intermountain 
West, or large areas of the intermountain West and the Pacific coast, 
were aflame. Forest resources belonging to the United States Govern- 
ment worth hundreds of millions of dollars were de ‘stroyed. 

[ submit to you that the provision of adequate amounts in this 
budget for establishment and maintenance of proper recreational 
facilities will also be a major contribution to the problem of fire in th 
forests. 

I am sure that you gentlemen recognize that this is an asset which 

velongs to all the people, that it is not sound economy to tolerat: 
anything which would permit its needless destruction. 

Mr. Norre. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

If not, we thank you very kindly for the testimony you have given 
us. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 








Ink Dam HaAtcuHery, 





WITNESS 
THORNBERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRES 
E STATE OF TEXAS 
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Vir. NorRRELL. 1 see that we have another colleague, Congressman 
to hear from you. 

Mr. THornsperry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is hriomei hornverry. Lt am here in tbe interest ol 
appropriations for Ink Dam hatchery near Burnet, Tex. 

In 1954 tis comm ittee was good enough to provide what is termed 

2 } ] 

st phase of a current improvement program at this hatchery and 
provide 1 $35,000. 


In the next fiscal year, the last fiscal year, nothing was provided for 
the second phase of the program. It is a hatchery which has b 
near Burnet a great many years, Mr. Chairman, and the people w! 
live around that area hs are difficulty in understanding why there | 
not a continuing phase of the program. And, frankly, I haven’ 
been able to give a satisfactory explanation. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget has requested 
for this fiscal year, I think it is $15,000. 

Now, of course, I would hope that this committee would provide 
the $15,000, and also an additional $20,000, which would take care 
of the second phase of the current improvement program. 

I would surely like to see the hatchery brought up to where it 
could operate effectively and efficiently and not continually cause 
complaints about its being neglected. 

I know you have many requests about these hatcheries and I tried 
last year not to bother you about it, but, frankly, I get complaints 
from chambers of commerce and people there who cannot quite under- 
stand why, since we have an investment there, and they think I am 
neglecting them, so I have to come back and ask you if you will 
look inte it and if you could provide funds somewhere in the neig r 
borhood that would bring it up to the second phase since we are 
year behind on it. 
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| will appreciate it. I know you have other requests. I am not 
re to ask you to take away from somebody else’s hatchery. | 
id like, if I could, to get $35,000 for that phase. 
(hat is what they tell me was contemplated it n the second phase. 
Dr. Fenron. What fishery is that? 
THORNBERRY. Ink Dam hatchery, near Burnett, Tex. 
| understood they had requested $15,000. I hoped we could get 
hat, plus $20,000. 
\ir. Norrett. You wanted to add that much to it? 
) THORNBERRY. Yes, sir; that will bring it into the second phase 
hich I thought would be done last year. 
| say, frankly, I had hoped I would not have to come down her 
bother you on it. It was my hope that the second phase of the 
ram would have automatically followed. 
‘ENTON. How many phases on it? 
THOoRNRERRY. Four phases 
tal, as I understood it, when we began, was $129,000. 
provided $35,000 in 1954, and then I thought that last > 
uld be $35,000, approximately, but it was not provided. 
‘aves about $94,000. 
ind $35,000 each vear will bring it up to dat 


. ] ] Py — ot? "1 
vou a whole lot for vow testimol 


Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


‘ 


ANIMALS AND RopENT ( 


ONIO M. TERNANDEZ, A REYTRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
HE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


NorRELL. We shall be pleased now to hear from another 
rues, Congressman Fernandez of New Mexico. 
Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
th respect to this subject of the control of predatory animals and 
odents, | wish to read the following telegram received by me recently 
from Floyd W. Lee, president of the New Mexico Wool Growers: 


ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, 
House of Representative 8. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, cooperates with 
New Mexico in control of predatory animals and rodents. Federal expenditure 
in New Mexico during the last 10 years has declined from $51,000 in 1945 to 
$48,500 in 1955 while cooperative funds from the State, counties, and stockmen 
have increased from $80,000 in 1945 to $180,000 in 1955. <A large percentage of 
New Mexico is owned and controlled by the Federal Government and Congress 
hould provide the Fish and Wildlife Service with a greater percentage of total 

nds for controlling predatory animals and rodents. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers request that you present this problem to the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of the Interior who are 
now holding hearings. 

Best regards. 

Froyp W. Les, 
President, New Mexico Wool Growers. 
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Mr. Fernanprz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
know that every consideration will be given to Mr. Lee’s telegram 
and I sincerely hope the proposed increase over last year will be 
approved. 

Mr. Norretu. Thank you, Mr. Fernandez, for appearing before 
us today. 

Mr. Fernanprez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock in the morning. 


Fripay, JANUARY 27, 1956. 
Crap Orcuarp LAKE, ILL. 
WITNESSES 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

DR. WILLIAM J. TUDOR, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF AREA SERVICES, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Norre.i, The committee will come to order. 

Congressman Gray, I believe, is here and he desires to testify at 
this time. We will be very glad to hear you, Congressman Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I first want to thank you for the opportunity of coming over and 
talking about something that is very important to all of ‘the people 
of southern Illinois. 

I would first like to preface my remarks by saying I represent the 
25th District of Illinois, which comprises the 15 southernmost counties 
of that great State. 

I will be very brief because I do not want to take up too much of 
your time. I know you have a long list of witnesses to hear this 
morning, but there are three important items that you have under 
consideration in this important appropriation bill that I would like 
to touch upon. 

The first item I would like to talk about is the Fish and Wildlife 
appropriation for the United States Fish and Wildlife Refuge at 
Crab Orchard Lake, in Williamson County, Ill. They have requested 
a total of $312,000 in this year’s budget to operate that very important 
refuge. I might say in passing that almost 1 million people visited 
the refuge last year. This number of visitors is the largest of any 
Fish and Wildlife refuge in the United States, I believe. 

The budget submitted this year, $312,000, is less than last year and 
we feel it is the very minimum that we can get by on to operate the 
service efficiently. 

Derevits Kirrcoen Dam 


The next item is a $1 million request for the completion of Devils 
Kitchen Dam. Devils Kitchen Dam is an important project in the 
Fish and Wildlife refuge area at Crab Orchard Lake. Last year was 
the first year of construction since 1940, and the Corps of Engineers, 
who are supervising the project, inform me they will need a minimum 
of $1 million for fiscal year 1957 to carry on this project. The over- 
all cost is $4,350,000. We feel we need the minimum of $1 million 
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for 1957 to carry on this project without work stoppage. This 
amount has bet provided for in the budget. 














Forest Service, CARBONDALE, ILL. 
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The next request is for $350,000 for the Forest Service at Carbon- 
dale, Ll. In the budget there is only provision for $215,000. I will 
not dwell on that subject because we have with us this morning Dr. 
William J. Tudor of Southern Illinois University, who is familiar 
with that subject, as well as myself, and he would like to tell you 
something about it. 

I would like to say that last year, we dedicated the original pilot 
plant which was established to further the research and utilization of 
our forest products in southern Illinois. And we feel the budget of 
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g $215,000 for fiscal year 1957 is not adequate to carry on this work, 
) especially since we have the wood products pilot plant operating. 
As I said before, I want to be very brief because I know you have 
) a long list of witnesses coming before you this morning. In closing 
j | would like to stress two things: 





First, the money you appropriate for the Crab Orchard Lake refuge 
in southern Illinois is in no way a gift. We are almost self-sustain- 
ing. Out of the $312,000 we are requesting to run the refuge, we 
expect to get a return of $225,000 for various services at this refuge. 

And the $1 million requested for Devils Kitchen Dam this year is 
in no sense a gift, as we expect to have a large return on our invest- 
ment. 

I think I am correct in saying Crab Orchard is the only refuge 
within the continental limits of the United States that has such a 
great return on investment. Ordinarily a refuge like Crab Orchard 
would cost $200,000 to $250,000 to administer with hardly any return, 
but we have about a 75 to 90 percent return on our investment every 
year. This year we had $215,000 returned to the United States 
Treasury from this great refuge. 

So I would like to urge upon this committee to allow us the funds 
we have requested, because we expect to get it back in dividends. 

Secondly, the wood products pilot pl unt will be discussed by Dr. 
Tudor i in detail so I shall leave that to him. In closing I would like 
to mention that we are a distressed area. We have 3 30,00 1) able-bodied 
men unemployed, and over 50,000 receiving Government surplus food. 
So when you allow money for these services in our district, you are not 
only helping us to operate the services but you are helping the entire 
economy of southern Illinois, and it is ailing at the present time. I 
would like you to please keep in mind, when you mark up these ap- 
propri: itions, that we are a distressed area, are so classified by the 
United States Labor Department, and these agencies such as the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Forest Service and all the other Gov- 
ernment agencies operating in southern Illinois are trying not only 
to give service in their particular fields but are striving to render help 
to the general economy of southern Illinois. 

At this time I would like to introduce Dr. William J. Tudor, direc- 
tor of the division of area services, Southern Illinois University, who 
will speak about the Forest Service Research Center at Carbondale, 
11. 

Mr. Norreww. 































We will be glad to hear Dr. Tudor. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM J. TUDOR, FOREST SERVICE RESEARCH CEN 


CARBONDALE, ILL. 


TER, 
















Dr. Tupor. Thank you very much. 

First I would like to say I appreciate very much your granting me, 
as a representative of Southern Illinois U niversity, this. opportunity 
to appear before you. With your permission, I would like to discuss 
some of the facts that justify our need for a strong forestry program, 
especially one of research, in southern Illinois and similar areas of 
several Midwestern States. 

Southern Illinois has long been characterized by relatively poor 
agriculture, high public assistance costs, low standards of living, and 
high unemploy ment. A year and a half ago, a survey of the southern 
30 counties of Illinois showed that 20,697 people were seeking em- 
ployment or were claiming unemployment compensation. 

I would like to say here that this is not in conflict with Congress- 
man Gray’s figure of 30,000. These are the people who applied for 
unemployment compensation. The actual number is more nearly the 
one given by Congressman Gray. 

It is well known that a substanti: illy larger number of people were 
unemployed and that under employment was quite common. Dis- 
counting seasonal variations, we have an even more serious situation 
now than existed when the survey was made. 

I might add that after this testimony was prepared I talked to an 
official of the Illinois Department of Labor and he said we were having 
quite an influx of automobile workers returning to the area who have 
lost their positions in automobile manufacturing plants. In addition 
to high unemployment, we also have high public assistance costs. 
Since World War II we have been spending, in the southern 31 
counties of Illinois, nearly $24 million annually for the major types 
of public aid, which is well above these costs in other parts of our 
State. This same pattern and trend exists in similar areas of several 
other States. Recognition of the existence of this condition can be 
seen from the fact that several bills such as those introduced by Con- 
gressman Gray and Congressman Carrigg, along with bills introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Smith and Senator Douglas, are designed to 
provide financial and technical assistance in an attempt to improve the 
economy of these areas. 

These are the principal facts regarding the forests of southern 
Illinois. Similar conditions exist in other parts of the several Central 
States. 

Illinois’ forests are concentrated in the southern one-third of the 
State. Our southern 16 counties contain 1,792,000 acres of forests and 
prospective forest lands, representing 46 percent of the total land area. 
About 80 percent of these forest lands are on farms. Thus, income 
from them is spread among many farm families. This same situation 
is found in many other Eastern States, so that research results would 
apply over a large part of our Nation. 

The forests of these southern 16 counties contain enough saw- 
timber, if of the right grade and species, to construct 250,000 modern 
frame homes. This volume of timber can support a wide variety of 
forest industries, each engaged in continuous conversion of forest prod- 
ucts. The income from such an industry has the distinct advantage of 
being spread among many people, such as landowners, loggers, saw- 
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millers, truckers, manufacturers, distributors, transporters, and 
retailers. 

. These forests are growing 103 million board feet of sawtimber 
very year. Early results of research conducted jointly by the Forest 
Service and our university indicate that this growth can be tripled 
5 or 6 years and be more valuable. However, nearly half of the 
mnual growth is unused, leaving 46 million feet annually immediately 
ivailable to support new industries. 

|. Because of past treatment, these forests contain, on the average, 
only 2,000 board-feet per acre. They are capable of supporting 
7,000 feet per acre. Furthermore, 80 percent of the total sawtimber 
s of low value. Proper management and utilization methods, as 
now being developed by our cooperative research program, can im- 
prove gre ‘at ly the contributions available from these forest resources. 
In addition to income and employment these contributions also in- 
clude watershed protection, recreational values, better hunting and 
fishing, and other less tangible benefits. 

If our existing forests and forest lands were put into full produc- 
tion and their products fully utilized, they could offer full-time jobs 
to several thousand wage earners and reduce our critical unemploy- 
ment problem. Our forests are somewhat unique bee an first, they 
are a naturally renewable resource that, with proper care, can pro- 
duce perpetually considerably larger volumes of highly valued prod- 
ucts, and second, they are almost entirely privately owned. Thus, 
the income and benefits they yield are spread over a wide area and 
among many people. 

We realize that better forestry and more forest industries are not 
the only and the complete solution to our economic problems. We 
realize further that achievement of a full forest economy cannot be 
accomplished in just a few short years, but we strongly liver taking 
steps now that will lead to the maximum continuous production and 
utilization of our forest resources. 


STRONG, ADEQUATELY FINANCED FOREST RESEARCH IS THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Six years ago Southern Illinois University and the Carbondale, III., 
Forest Research Center undertook a planned, cooper ative forest re- 
search program. The Carbondale Research Center is operated by 
the Central States Forest Experiment Station, one of the nine regional 
forest and range experiment stations maintained by the Forest Serv 
ice. From a modest beginning, our joint undertaking has developed 
slowly but efficiently and is now a substantial program. Increased 
lederal contributions have been authorized by Congress and increases 
in State funds have been authorized at the same time. For example, 
Southern Illinois University now provides offices for the research 
center, a building to house the new wood products pilot plant, tech- 
nical personnel, statistical services, and cooperative funds. In addi- 
tion major cooperative contributions are being made by private coop- 
erators such as Caterpillar Tractor Co., Hyster Co., Mall Tool Co., 
Sahara Coal Co., the Illinois Central Railroad, and the Woods Char- 
itable Fund, Ine. 
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Our joint efforts have been directed toward: 
1. Improved harvesting, utilizing, and marketing of forest crops. 
Research leading to more complete and efficient use of our forest 
crops will provide more jobs, produce more commodities needed by 
our growing population and yield a greater return to the private 
timberland owner. This part of our program is relatively new but 
substantial progress has already been made. Some of the more im- 
portant accomplishments of the past year are : 

(a) Assistance to the Illinois Division of Highways in revising their 
specifications for forest products to admit some native hardwoods 
for certain uses. This revision will enable the division of highways 
to obtain equally good materials at a lower cost and at the same time 
open up additional markets for some of our surplus forest products. 
The research center and division of highways are now planning co- 
operative research to study the possibility of using a greater variety 
of native timber species for more uses in highway const ruction. They 
also expect eventually to write specifications for use of hardwoods 
in highway structures that will apply throughout the hardwood 
producing area of eastern United States. 

(b) Assistance to a local industry, resulting in public acceptance 
of a new type of pole barn that uses local hardwoods. This will create 
more jobs, increase the income to woodland owners and sawmill opera- 
tors, and reduce barn construction costs to farmers. 

(c) Consultation and assistance to several paper manufacturers who 
are studying the possibilities of procuring pulpwood from southern 
Illinois and adjacent areas. 

(d) Assistance to an eastern metallurgical industry searching for 
a supply of wood chips that could be made from waste. They were 
referred to a local sawmill operator and are now negotiating with him 
for the raw material. 

(ce) Continued to develop a wood products pilot plant. The plant 
was dedicated last November. These facilities are now being used 
by the university to train students for employment in wood-using 
‘ndustries and by the Forest Service to conduct research leading to 
ereater uses of hardwoods. The results of research just now are 
vetting underway will aid not only southern Illinois and similar 
adjacent areas but also will be of value throughout many of the Mid- 
western States. 


(f) Conducted studies to determine the abundanee, location, and 
distribution of abnormal fibers in cottonwood. Several local indus- 
tries, as well as others in adjacent areas, prefer cottonwood for bas- 
kets. boxes. crates, other kinds of containers, veneers for plywood, 
kite sticks, and similar products. These industries are forced to dis- 
card or relegate to less valuable uses a significant volume of partially 
processed cottonwood products because they contain abnormal fibers. 
Results of the studies being made will furnish basic information upon 
which guides for cottonwood users and forest managers can be 
developed. 

2, Growing forest crops for the maximum continuous production of 
high quality products. Results of research in these fields has stimu- 
lated the interest of timberland owners and there is a definite trend 
toward greater application of good forest practices on private lands 
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‘nourarea. However, we still have many forest production problems, 
such as the management of bottomland hardwoods, that remain to be 
solved. 

| would like to present you with copies of the brochure we dis 
tributed at the time of the dedication of the wood products pilot 
plant, which will give you a pretty thorough description of our plan 
of operation and the program on that phase of the overall coopera 
tive venture with the Forest Service. 

The cooperative program we are developing has now reached the 
stage that expansion would be efficient and is necessary if our forest 
resources and forest industries are to make their full contribution to 
our economy. When planned, our joint program contemplated an an 
nual Federal expenditure of $350,000. For each of the past 2 years 
the Federal appropriation has been $215,000, leaving a balance of 
$135,000 to bring the planned program up to the level needed. These 
additional funds would be used to (a) provide more technical aid to 
wood-using industries who desire to expand their operations or to 
move into southern Illinois and similar adjacent areas; (}) strengthen 
research in utilization of local hardwoods directed toward expansion 
of wood-using industries; (¢) intensify research in production of for 
est crops, especially in the field of forest genetics; and (d) speed up 
completion of the wood products pilot plant and similar research 
facilities. 

We recommend that the additional $135,000 of Federal funds needed 
to complete the joint program be appropriated this year. ‘These funds 
and expanded programs should, for efficient administration and maxi 
mum cooperative contributions, be concentrated at the Carbondale 
(I1].) Forest Research Center, United States Forest Service. 

I understand that the regular Forest Service budget and a supple 
mental budget related to the Department of Agriculture program, 
which you are now considering, contains increases for research in for 
est insects and diseases, economic investigation to develop outlets and 
increased use of timber, tree planting, and forest products. All of 
these items are of real interest and value to the Central States region, 
The oaks make up over half of our forest resource. As you undoubt 
edly know, oak wilt is a serious threat to this extremely important 
part of our timber supply and to the forest industries dependent upon 
the oaks for raw material. Increased research that will give us control 
nieasures for oak wilt certainly is warranted. We are now consider 
ing with the Forest Service a cooperative research program in oak 
wilt control. Expanded research in tree planting and other fields of 
forest management also is quite important in our area. For example, 
the southern 16 counties of Illinois contain 750,000 acres of marginal 
and submarginal agricultural lands that probably are best suited to 
growing timber. Economic investigations leading to better markets 
and new outlets would be most helpful because our forests are predomi 
nantly in small tracts, such as the farm woodland. 

Of all the increases for Forest Service research, authorized by the 
President’s budget, those for forest products investigations at the 
Forest Products Laboratory located at Madison, Wis., have the great 
est Importance to our cooperative program with the Carbondale Forest 
ltesearch Center. Our cooperative research in wood products is coor 
dinated with the Forest Products Laboratory and some studies are 








made cooperatively with them. We are dependent upon them for 
much of the fundamental information needed to properly conduct 
our research in forest utilization. Increased research at the Forest 
Products Laboratory will directly benefit our programs and similar 
programs conducted elsewhere as well as the wood-using industries 
throughout the Nation. 

Thus, we favor the additional appropriations for research already 
contained in both the regular and supplemental Forest Service budget. 
Furthermore, I want to point out specifically that we do not advocate 
diverting any of the authorized increases to the Carbondale Forest 
Research Center; rather, we feel that any increases allowed by Con- 
gress for our joint program should be over and above those already 
included in the Forest Service budget. 

From my past experience, I am confident that you will give thor- 
ough consideration to the need for expansion at our ( ‘arbondale, Il. 
Forest Research Center and to the research increases now contained 
in the Forest Service budget. I hope that you can see your way clear 
to allow completely all of these increases. 

Your consideration in giving me this opportunity to appear before 
you and your kind attention is deeply appreciated. 

I would like to compliment you, Congressman Norrell, on the effi- 
ciency of your staff. They certainly have been considerate tome. And 
I want to thank you and other members of the committee for permit 
ting me to testify this morning. 

Mr. Norretn. We are very el: id to have your statements, gentlemen, 
and I know the committee will do the best the “y can, 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much. We are sorry for taking so much 
of your time. 


Fripay, JANUARY 27, 1956. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. L. H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Norreti. Congressman Gavin, we are always glad to see you 
and hear you and we will appreciate your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for being given the 
opportunity to appear before your Committee on Appropriations for 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. Last year you 
were most patient with me in permitting me to discuss with your com 
mittee the work of the United States Forest Service. The committee 
was most generous in allowing me to present my statement, and | 
want you to know that I am most appreciative of the consideration 
given by you and the committee. 

Today I am again pleased to appear before your committee in sup- 
port of forestry items in the budget, and I shall be brief. 

My remarks are directed to only two items on page 371 of the 
printed budget under “State and private forestry cooperation.” 1 
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‘to “Cooperation with the States in forest tree planting and co 
operation in forest management and processing.” 

\Ir. Chairman, you no doubt have read in the newspapers and lis- 
tened to the discussions on proposed legislation to cause us to realize 
the tremendous interest and emphasis that is placed on tree planting 

and the part that tree planting can play in any plan to divert acres 
from surplus crop production. Trees are being recognized as a money- 
making crop that improves the land and streng thens the Nation’s 
economy. In addition to the millions of acres to be diverted from the 
crowing of surplus crops, there are some 60 million acres of denuded, 
overcut, burned, and nonproductive woodland in need of planting to 
trees. 

Phis is a matter about which we must be realistic. Before we can 
plant any acres we need seedling trees. These seedling trees are grown 
in cooperative State forest tree nurseries under provisions of section 
t of the C lark-MeNary Act, the item on page 371. 

in the fiseal year 1956 the appropr iation for the production and dis- 

ribution of tree seedlings was $505,000. Again this year the Bureau 
of the Budget has requested the same amount, $505,000. The States, I 

nderstand, are spending some $1,600,000 ; landowne ‘rs are spending 
an additional $2 million. Altogether this will be enough money to grow 
seedlings for planting approximately 500,000 acres. With 60 million 
ces In need of planting, this is a small effort in so large a task at 
ud. Approximately 10 million of these acres that should be planted 
are State or National forests, and about 50 million acres are on private 
land. Certainly it can be recognized that the tree-planting program 
ould be stepped up as it would take many years to plant the approxi 
mately 60 million acres available for tree pl: inting. If this program 
e step ped up it would be a great contribution to the economic life of 
the fu ture generations of Americans, and permit them to have the same 
opportunities that have been afforded us. 

Tree planting, in my estimation, is one of the most. important things 
that we can do to protect the livelihood of those who will follow in our 
footsteps. I sincerely hope that the committee will give particular 
attention to Increasing appropriations for this phase of the Forest 
Service work. | urge, as I have on other occasions, that the full 

$2,900,000 authorization in section 4 of the Clark-MeNary Act be 
appropriated. It is now overmatched by the States and private land 
owners. It is the cornerstone of our Nation’s tree-planting effort. 

Your committee, I know, fully realize what kind of a seedling ~ 
duction program the Nation needs and what will be required of 1 
the proposed legislation is enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to touch briefly on the subject of co- 
operation in forest management and processing. Last year the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended approximately $640,000. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee recommended a $300,000 Increase ; 
however, the recommended increase of $300,000 was reduced to $50,000 
n committee. This increase of $500,000 over the preceding year en- 
abled Pennsylvania, Utah, and Montana to join with 38 other States in 
this program of giving technical management assistance to the owners 
of smallprivate woodlands. Some 1,000 counties in our Nation are still 

without the services of farm foresters. The States want and need 
ore farm foresters. After the proposed legislative program ma- 
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terializes, farm foresters will be needed to advise and assist landowners 
in the planting and care of their trees. In many cooperating States 
the State legislatures, I understand, withhold State funds for this 
cooperative management work until Federal funds are available. 
Thus the program stops expanding when Federal cooperation is not 
evident. In all States there are millions of acres of existing timber 
stands in the need of improvement under advice of these trained farm 
foresters. 

As indicated on page 371 of the budget, the appropriation last year 
was $690,000 for this work, and again this year the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended $690,000 for fiscal year 1! 7. It would be 
appreciated if the committee could consider at va a $300,000 increase 
in this item. 

Now, I know the committee is aware that we spend billions of dollars 
for activities all over the world, far removed from the development 
of our own resources, and it’s my opinion that we should give serious 
consideration to the conditions that exist in our own country and to the 
future growth and potentialities of our own Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that your very able committee will 
consider carefully the needs of our 414 million small woodland owners, 
farmers, and others who are, and no doubt will be willing to enter into, 
these tree-planting programs. I urge that consideration be given.to 
the increase of this item which will enable our woodland management 
program to grow and develop. I feel that the people of my State, 
Pennsylvania, and the people of the Nation will be pleased with any 
increases in appropriations that you may make in behalf of State and 
private forestry items. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to be heard 
here today. 

Mr. Norre.ti. Congressman Gavin, I want to say that I am always 
interested in what you have to say. I think you know that. 

Mr. avin. Thank you. 

Mr. Norrevyi. I am interested in nearly the same things that you 
are. Cert: ainly as far as the Forest Service is concerned we are right 
together, and I think we are pretty well together on many other things. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to thank my very good and able friend and col- 
league from Arkansas for his great work in conservation. You have 
turned in a performance over the years of which you can well be proud. 
Your great interest in matters of conservation, I know, has won for you 
the hearty commendations not alone of the people of your own great 
State of Arkansas but of the membership on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Norre.u. I have been interested in your testimony and thank 
you very much for what you had to say. 

Mr. Gavin. I am very grateful for this opportunity to be heard. 
Thank you very much. 





Fripay, J ANUARY 27, 1956. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. NEILL PHILLIPS, USN (RETIRED) 
MRS. EDWARD W. STURDEVANT, GEORGETOWN GARDEN CLUB 


Mr. Norrett. Admiral Phillips, at this time the committee will be 
glad to hear your testimony. 

Admiral Puiiurrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

| would like to introduce to you Mrs. Edward W. Sturdevant of 
the Georgetown Garden C lub, who is with me this morning. 

Mr. Norrens. We are ver y glad to have you here, also, Mrs. Sturde- 
vant. 

Admiral Puituirs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 
[am Rear Adm. Neill Phillips, United States Navy, retired, of 5053 
P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

As chairman of the conservation committee of the Audubon Society 
of the District of Columbia (approximately 1,200 members in the 
Greater Washington area) and the Progressive Citizens Association 
of Georgetown (approximately 850 members) I am appearing on be 
half of these organizations. 

[ have also been asked to speak for the following listed bodies, whose 
views coincide with ours: 

The national conservation committee of the American Canoe 
Association. 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase Chapter (approximately 300 members) of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 

Potomac Appal: achian Trail Club ( (approximately 725 members). 

Virginia Society of Ornithology ( approximately : 350 members). 

National Capit: al committee of the Garden Clubs of America, re pre- 
senting approximately 10,000 members throughout the United States. 

Middle States division (Phil adel phi: Le Wi ilmington, Washington 
areas) of the American Canoe Association. 

Washington Canoe Club (approximately 160 members). 

Maryland and District of Columbia branches of the Nature Con 
servancy (approximately 100 members). 

Erasmus Perry Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
of Takoma Park and Silver Spring (approximately 45 members). 

Emergency Conservation Committee, New York. 

Wm. T homas Ch: apter, DAR. 

Garden Club, Fairfax, Va. 

Hunting Creek Garden Club, Alexandria, Va. 

Garden Club of Alexandria, Va. (approximately 60 members). 

Trowel Garden Club of Washington (approximately 40 members). 

Boot and Sprocket Cycling Club of Maryland ( approximately 60 
members). 

The National Park Service has included an estimate of $1,835,544 in 
its budget for the next fiscal year to be used in building a section of 
the George Washington Memorial Parkw: ay along the C. & O. Canal 
from Chain Bridge to Great Falls. 
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Representing several thousands of sensible, progressive, and prac- 
tical citizens, I am appearing before your committee to urge that this 
item not be included in the budget unless it is accompanied by 
clause directing that: 

(1) The Park Service and the Bureau of Public Roads make a 
thorough restudy of the plan to assure that construction shall not 
impinge on the C. & O. Canal or alter the natural and historic char- 
acter of the canal area; and specifically that (2) no plan shall be put 
into effect that does not provide that the edge of the roadbed founda- 
tion on its canal side shall be at least 300 feet from the canal bank. 

At this point let me state that our organizations are Be staat of 
the George Washington Memorial Highway and the National Park 
Service. We oppose, however, any parkway plans whic h in the name 
of expediency would destroy the character of the C. & O. Canal area. 
We are grateful to the I ark Service for its action in not carrying 
out last year’s plans for building a 4-lane superhighway nell vtely 
alongside the canal. We understand that the Park Service is work 
Ing ona new plan whereby the upstream highway strips will be place: 
further back from the canal, along the bluffs, but with the hainttdeess 
highway strips still lying close to the canal. We also understand that 
the Park Service will— 


provide maximum possible protection to maintain the C. & O. Canal and the lands 
bordering on it in its natural state 


as was directed in the conferees’ report in the 1956 Interior Depart 
ment appropriation bill. 

We feel, however, that the wording in the above-quoted directive 
would be ineffective to protect the canal from substantial destrue- 


tion in the future if it were left to possibly unsympathetic or un 
understanding officials to interpret what is meant by “maximum pos 
sible protection.” In other words, we believe that this highway con 
struction is a business venture and that its authorization should contain 
hard and fast clauses such as would go into a private business con 
tract—that the intent that highway construction shall not damage 
the canal area should be spelled out in definite terms, including a 
specific boundary limit along the canal; to wit, our recommendation 
of 300 feet—inside which the highway could not be built. 

We hope that the highway can be kept further back than 300 feet, 
but we certainly feel that the 300-foot limit is a reasonable minimum 
to ask, that it would present no alarming engineering problems, and 
that anything inside it would greatly damage the canal area. We 
erant that the limitation may entail the acquisition of additional 
right-of-way in some places, possibly utilizing the Cabin John street 
ear bed and strengthening and utilizing the W ashington aqueduct, 
MacArthur Boulevard, right-of-way. But we see no insuperable 
engineering or economic problems therein; certainly no greater com 
plications than are encountered daily all over the country when high- 
wavs are built through settled areas. 

Furthermore, if the highway were built further back from the canal, 
along the bluffs and affording river views of the Potomac, it would 
be much more scenic and impressive and more suitable to the character 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway, of which it would be 
a part. 





Please let me take up a few more minutes again to call to your at 
tion the priceless natural and historic asset we have in the C. & QO. 
inal area, right on the edge of the Nation’s Capital. No other capi- 
‘al city in the world has such a heritage. It is the mecca for count 

; thousands of hikers, canoeists, cyclists, nature students, picnickers, 
ind fishermen. Visitors from all over the United States and from 
abroad, when they come to Washington, include a walk along the 
canal’s towpath. ‘The canal between Chain Bridge and Great Falls 
s already readily accessible to motorists, who par k their cars a short 
distance away and walk down by many convenient paths. 

A superhighw ay is not needed to bring the people and the canal to 
vether, but by impinging on the canal and cutting through its mag- 
nificent woods it would be a useless destruction and a stark tragedy. 
The Park Service in its tentative plans for the canal area on beyond 
Great Falls up to Cumberland, Md., proposes no canal-side highways 
but rather to build lateral access roads. If this is desirable, as it cer 
tainly is, for the area on further up the canal, then how much more 
mportant it is in the canal area so close to Washington, the area so 
ntensively used for outdoor recreation. 

\s was the case last year, when similar appropriations were under 
discussion, interest was aroused all over the country. Our citizens 

ive waked up to the value of their fast vanishing natural and historic 
reas. Please let me quote from a letter dated January 24, 1956, which 

iave received from Mr. D. K. Bradley, of New York, conservation 
hairman of the American Canoe Association. 

On my first visit to Washington last November, I spent more than half a day 
f a crowded weekend prowling the canal from Cabin John to the Navy’s mode! 
hasin, and I know from first hand the incalculable recreational value of this 

oodland area so accessible to residents and visitors in the Nation’s Capital. We 
ve nothing like it within 50 miles of New York. 

It has now just occurred to me that George Washington must be turning in 

Ss grave at the idea of destroying fine river woodlands in the name of a me 
morial to him, of all people. 


Mr. Norreti. Admiral Phillips, we are very happy to have had you 
with us this morning and the committee will give very careful consid- 
eration to what you have had to say. 

Mrs. Sturdevant, do you wish to add anything? 

Mrs. Srurpevant. I am just supporting Admiral Phillips. I live 

n Georgetown and I know him very well and support everything he 
has said. 

Mr. Norreti. We are glad to have had you here. 





Fripay, JANUARY 27, 1956. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON MemortaL PARKWAY AND C. & QO. CANAL 
WITNESS 


HOWARD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE WILDER. 
NESS SOCIETY AND EDITOR OF THE LIVING WILDERNESS, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Norrecit. We will now hear from Mr. Zahniser. 

Mr. Zauniser. Mr. Chairman, I am executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society with headquarters at 2144 P Street NW., here 
in Washington, D.C. Lalso am the W ashington representative of 
the Council of Conservationists that has its headquarters in New 
York City at 588 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Fred M. Packard, executive secretary of the National Parks 
Association, asked me if I would tell you that he, having read the 
statement I am about to present, concurs in it, and asks the privilege 
of sending you a later statment for your consideration for the record. 

Mr. Norrect. All right. 

Mr. Zauniser. This statement that I am about to make is made in 
behalf of the Wilderness Society, 2 national conser — organization 
dedicated to the protection and preservation of the areas of wilder- 
ness and wildness that serve our peoples’ recreational, pea ional, and 
spiritual needs. We are associated toward that end with many other 
conservation organizations that also seek to preserve our park lands 
and some of our natural America. 


We do not oppose construction of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. We ask only that the construction be a. until 


the public agencies charged with responsibility for making and execut- 
ing the plans have been given adequate opportunity and incentive 
to reexamine them in the circumstances of today as contrasted with 
those of former years when the plans were originated. With such 
a restudy there should also be a public restatement of the new plans, 
for scrutiny, understanding, discussion, and agreement. 

We urge this as an essential step in view of the great and wide 
spread public interest manifested in the parkway’s location, because 
of the threat that the C. & O. Canal recreational area may be invaded 
by the parkway. 

Reported differences between the public agencies themselves and 
day-to-day reports of departures from the original plans for the park 
way have confused the public and have created uneasiness as to the 
agencies’ intent. This confusion is, of course, unhealthy, but we can 
expect that it can be dissolved by giving the agencies the time and 
opportunity to make clear, definite statements as to their total plan 
for the parkway, particularly as to their intent, as we understand it, 
that the C. & O. Canal—itself a memorial to President Washington- 
shall not be sacrificed in the development of the memorial parkway 
named for him. 

One thing has emerged positively from the lively public interest 
and discussion of the parkway memorial: The now general conviction 
that the C. & O. Canal should be preserved as a recreational and historic 
area. Recreational values of the C. & O. Canal are dear to the hearts 
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nd minds of the people of Washington and the neighboring communi- 
ties of Maryland and Virginia, and indeed to people throughout the 
ountry. To realize the strength of that feeling we have only to re- 
mber the nationwide public. outery of last year against a proposal 
build a road on the upper reaches of the canal—a proposal now hap 
) ‘is reversed after a thoughtful reexamination by the National Park 
Service of plans made ear lier in other circumstances. 
There can be no question that the people want the C. & O. Canal 
ierished and protected for its recreational and cultural values. The 
sight and sound of automobiles would impair these values, and 
hese 20th century intrusions in a historic area from other centuries 
should certainly be minimized. It is our earnest hope that a reexam 
ition of the plans will enable the public agencies to devise a feas- 
le plan for the parkway’s location that will not only do justice to 
he memory of the first President but will also preserve a great Ameri- 
landmark with which his name is intimately connected and whic P 
provides quiet, inexpensive, outdoor recreation—so solely needed i 
our urbanized life. 

T he prospect for the achievement of this dual purpose has, we feel, 
heen enhanced by the possibility, only lately developed, of using the 
right-of-way of the Cabin John carline in combination with lands 
that may be acquired along the right-of-way, which do not impinge on 
the canal. In any event, we are convinced that, given the time and a 
directive from this committee, the public agencies have both the in- 
telligence and the energy to devise a plan that will meet and solve 
the problem as it exists today. We urge that they be given such time 
as they need to do so, and we feel sure that they will come up with 


a plan that will be a fitting monument to George Washington and pro- 
vide full protection also for the C. & O. Canal’s natural recreational 
values which, once destroyed, cannot be re-created. 

[ thank you very much for your attention, and for the privilege 
of appearing here. 

Mr. Norrett. You have made a very interesting statement, and 
we will give every consideration to it. Thank you. 


Fripay, JANUARY 27, 1956. 
Fisn AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WITNESS 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Norreti. We will be pleased now to hear from Mr. Callison. 

Mr. Cantison. My name, Mr. Ch: urman, is Charles H. Callison, 
ud I am conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation 

‘ich is an organization composed of State wildlife federations and 
sportsmen’s leagues in the various States. With me is Mr. Thomas 
l.. Kimbell, director of the State game and fish department. 

ln your State of Arkansas, Congressman Norrell, Mr. Bill Apple 
s one of the active leaders of and is a member of the National Wild- 
fe Federation. 
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We wish to direct our remarks, and the attention of the subeom 
mittee, to certain items in the Sa budget for three agencies, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Park Service, and the 
Forest Service. 

Under the Fish and Wildlife Service item for management of 1 
sources, we were pleased to see that the Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget have come to grips with realism and recommended an 
increase in direct appropriations for the development, maintenance, 
and operation of the national wildlife refuges. ‘This increase, desig- 
nated for mammal and bird reservations, is from $918,400 for the 
current fiscal year to $2,735,400 for the fiscal year 1957. 

This proposed increase does not envision any marked acce ‘leration of 
program. It is necessary because in recent years, to the great dismay) 
of the Nation’s duck hunters, the development and operation of the 
wildlife refuges has been paid for largely with duck-stamp funds. 
These are the earmarked moneys paid into the Federal Treasury by) 
the duck hunters, at the rate of $2 per license per year. 

When the original Migatory Bird Hunting Stamp Act (Public 
Law 174, 73d Cong.) was passed in 1934, it w: as the clear understanding 
of the sportsmen who supported it that the moneys would be used 
primarily to acquire areas of critical waterfowl habitat, thereby build 
ing up a national wildlife refuge system that would insure preserva 
tion of the resource and perpetuation of the great American sport of 
wildfowling. 

Last year, on the dates of May 24, 25, and 26, hearings were held by 
the House Subcommittee on Fisheries iad Wildlife on bills that would 
have directed the Fish and Wildlife Service to spend not less than 40 
percent of the duck-stamp receipts—amounting to some $4,300,000 
per year—for land acquisition. Evidence was presented at those 
hearings to show that it was the understanding of Congress, also, that 
duck-stamp funds were to be used primarily for acquisition of water 
fowl areas. 

Again, when the Duck Stamp Act was amended in 1949 to increase 
the fee from $1 to $2, it was the clear understanding both of Congress 
and of the sportsmen that the extra money would go into the refuge 
acquisition program. 

Yet in the 21 years since hunters started buying the duck stamps, 
less than 18 percent of the revenues have been used for the primary 


intended purpose. The moneys have been diverted to other parts of 


the Fish and Wildlife Service program, including the costs of develop 
ing and maintaining the existing refuges. Some has gone into re- 
search, some for other purposes, as the Service and the Budget Bureau 
has consistently dipped into the duck-stamp funds to maintain an 
adequate level of various programs. 

In past years there was a backlog of some $4 oe or more of 
duck-stamp funds usually carried over from year to year. Now that 
backlog has been exhausted. It is absolutely necessary now to pick 
up the costs of maintenance and operation w ith direct appropriations. 
It is necessary also to provide direct appropriations for such regular 
annual costs in order to keep faith with the sportsmen, and to make 
possible a desirable level of land acquisition. 

The fish and wildlife administrators of the present and past national 
administrations have agreed that some 4 million additional acres of 
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iterfowl lands are urgently needed to complete the Federal-refuge 
system. The urgency, Mr. Chairman, stems from the fact that re 
niining areas of suitable wetlands in the United States are rapidly 
disappear ing, through drainage, filling in, pollution, and other factors 
[he point is if we do not move rapidly now to secure the remaining 
waterfowl lands, they won’t be there to preserve in future years. 

Therefore, we urge this subcommittee to approve the proposed in 
ease in direct appropriations for the maintenance and operation of 
the refuge system, which, in future years, if that is maintained 
would release the duck- stamp moneys for the intended purpose of 
acquiring and preserving these waterfowl] lands. 

The budget also proposes an increase in direct appropriations for 

' Fish and Wildlife Service Office of River Basin Studies, from 

£3.58 000 to $528,200. This is the important branch of the Service 
that makes studies of proposed impoundments and water-diversion 
projects of other Federal agencies, and makes recommendations for 
ihe mitigation of fish and wildlife losses. The Office of River Basin 
studies has always been pitfully underfinanced. It has not been able 
to keep pace with the booming construction programs of the Corps of 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation. An increase for the work up 
to Sl million would not be out of line, in view of the value of the re 
sources that are endangered by some drainage and impoundment 
projects. 

This is another place to which funds have been diverted in the past 
from the migratory bird conservation fund (duck-stamp money ). 

We respect fully urge the subcommittee to approve this modest in 
rease for the Office of River Basin Studies. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


With reference to the National Park Service, we shall be brief. We 
we pleased to see the Budget proposes increases in the various items 
totaling $12,800,000 over funds made available for the current fiscal] 
year, and not counting $13,825,000 added for the special purpose of 

uilding the Jones Point Bridge. The 84th Congress already has 

shown th it it recognizes the great soc ial and recreational Import: imce 
of the national park system, whi h is utilized fondly by so many mil 
ons of Americans. It did so by boosting Park Service funds last 


ary year. We feel that this subcommittee, and the whole C ongress, recog 

s of nizes the utter necessity of building up Park Service appropriations, 

op N ot that the Service can cope with the incre: sing public usage 

re nd at the same time protect the irreplaceable scenic resources and 

eal the historic objects that are preserved in the national parks and monu 

an ments. We request respectfully that you approve the proposed i 

reases in the Park Service budget. 

2 of 

that Tue Forest Service 

dick 

ons. Last year, in behalf of the National Wildlife Federation, I appe: ared 

ular efore this subcommittee and the similar subcommittee of the Senate 

rake ‘0 urge an increase in the funds for sanitation and care of the public 
an npgrounds and for management of wildlife resources in the na- 

onal tional forests. We were ple: ised, and we applauded the Congress for 


s of santas a modest increase—some $700,000—for care of the public 
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recreational areas. We were dismayed, however, that no increase was 
provided for the fish and wildlife that are one of the important natural 
resources under Federal care in the national forests. 

This vear the budget proposes another modest increase for sanita- 
tion and ¢ are of public campgrounds. The proposed increase, another 
$470,000, is all to the good, and we urge you to approve it. The 
budgeted total for this item, $2,194,500, is still grossly inadequate in 
view of the more than 40 million recreational visits to the national 
forests. Public use of the forests for recreational purposes is bound 
to increase rapidly in future vear, just as it has expanded in spectacu- 
lar fashion during the past decade. Our population is growing rap- 
idly: the Census Bureau predictions are staggering. And more and 
more of our people must live and work in congested metropolitan 
areas. These people simply must find opportunities to get into the 
out-of-doors if they are to stay healthy and sane. You know the past 
record—the 1954 total of 40 million recreational visits to the national 
forests was twice the same figure for 1946. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are especially concerned about the neglect 
of the wildlife resources. Why are these so important? In the first 
place, one-third of the national total of big game—some 3 million 
animals. more or less—are to be found in the national forests. These 
include deer, elk, bear, antelope, moose, mountain goat, bighorn sheep, 
and wild boar. There are also important supplies of grouse, turkeys, 
squirrels, and other small game. 

For the anglers there are 81,000 miles of stream and 214 million 
acres of lakes and reservoirs in the national forests. 

In the second place, the 180 million acres of national forests repre- 
sent the last great area of public lands that are both productive of 
wildlife and open to the general public for hunting and fishing. Of 
the forty-odd million recreational visits last year, more than 11 mil- 
lion were by hunters and fishermen. 

Yet the wildlife resources have been going downhill because of in- 
creased hunting and fishing pressure and because of lack of funds 
for habitat management. Apparently the Budget Bureau has a 
blindspot here. No increase for wildlife resources was proposed last 
year: none is proposed in the budget for fiscal year 1957. 

Actually, with some funds for habitat improvements, the potential 
of the fish and wildlife resources could be vastly increased in the na- 
tional forests. Hunting and fishing opportunities could be provided 
for additional millions of sportsmen who have no place else to turn. 

What could be done with the money? Here are some examples, 
and they are only a few of the improvements that are urgently needed: 

Proper location and construction of timber roads and skid trails to 
eliminate or minimize siltation of streams. 

Reservation of sufficient natural openings and brush areas to meet 
game needs. Fending of key food and nesting areas. 

Planting or reservation of natural groups of conifers for wildlife 
shelter, and planting or release of fruit-bearing trees and other species 
that are valuable for wildlife food. 

Planning for use of timber-harvesting roads so that they may also 
serve sportsmen needs and secure adequate harvest of big game in 
areas where there are problem oversupplies of big game. 
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Management of streamside and lakeshore borders to preserve cover 
conditions for aquatic animals, such as waterfowl], beaver, and fish. 

seeding of skidways, roadsides, and landings on timber-sale areas 
where wildlife forage plants will grow and where such seeding will 
not be inimical to timber-production objectives. 

Creation of waterholes and construction of watering devices in areas 
where water shortages tend to limit wildlife populations. 

Building of fishing lakes. 

The wildlife departments of the various States have cooperated 
with the Forest Service in trying to install such practices and im 
provements. Some State game departments have made considerable 
investment of their own funds on national forest lands. But the 
State funds also are limited, and the State agencies have their own 
lands and programs to look after. Some States have legal restric 
tions on expenditure of State funds for such improvements on Fed- 
eral lands. 

We respectfully request and urge, Mr. Chairman, that the subcom- 
mittee give this matter its very earnest consideration, and that you 
recommend a substantial increase in the item for wildlife resource 
management. The budget figure is $230,000, We urge an increase 
to $500,000 at this time, “and increases in succeeding years to a figure 
of at least $1,500,000 annually. This would, indeed. be a modest in- 
vestment in the public interest for the protection and development of 
the important fish and wildlife resources of the national forests. 

I should like to file with the committee a list of various wildlife 
habitat Improvement measures that need to be done in the national 
forests. I have that prepared, and, with your permission, I will put 
that in the record rather than reading the list. 

Mr. Norrevu. It may be included in the record. 

(‘The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DIRECT WILDLIFE HABITAT IMPROVEMENT MEASURES NEEDED IN THE NATIONAI 
FORESTS 


1. Stream and lake improvement to create more favorable conditions for fish 
life: 
(a) Streambank stabilization. 
(b) Providing shade by planting along streams. 
(¢) Small check dams and deflectors to improve shelter and pool condi- 
tions. 
(d) Providing gravel in lakes. 
(e) Provide cover in lakes by sinking brush piles. 
(f) Removal of undesirable vegetation from ponds. 
(7) Pond fertilization. 
(hk) Raising of water levels in lakes to prevent winter loss. 
2. Building of flow-maintenance dams. 
5. Diverting water to unstable natural lakes. 
4. Building of fishing lakes. 
5. Building of ponds and marsh areas for waterfowl. 
6. Building of water places, such as ponds, spring developments, “guzzlers,” 
in arid sections to provide drinking water for wildlife. 
7. Making food and cover plantings: 
(a) Groups of conifers in extensive stands of hardwoods. 
(b) Legumes and grasses in forest and other openings. 
(c) Browse on big game winter ranges. 
(d@) Willows for streambank stabilization and shade. 
(e) Oriental chestnut and other trees for mast production. 
S. Cultivation and fertilization of food plots. 
¥. Opening up dense brush fields to provide access by game and also variety 


of forage plants. 
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Thinning of dense timber stands. 

Building of hunter and fisherman access roads, providing parking ares 
2. Creation of small forest openings. 

Pruning and release of fruit trees and grapevines. 

Development of salt grounds. 

Building of nest boxes for wood ducks and other wildlife. 

Cutting of rhododendron or other browse species to stimulate growth. 

Prescribed burning for game habitat betterment. 

Disking of openings 

Fencing of key food and nesting areas. 

Fencing of stream bottoms, 


Mr. Norreuu. All right, sir; thank 
further statement ? 

Mr. Catuison. No: thank you, Mr. Chairm 

Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Kimbell. 


HOMAS L. KIMBE DIRECTOR OF COLORADO STATE GAME AND 
FISH COMMISSI( 


; Chairm 

| have a few thi | ( ad | »n MON, My hame 
T Olas L. Kin bell recio fF th ‘Olorado } Le chine and I 
( nmission, aid I yvouid | ke spe k to you, Mr i 
exer utive secretary f the executive committee of the Inte 
\ssociati f Game and Fish Conservation Commissioners 
We recently met | ‘in Washington to discuss some of the things 
Viv ’ 1; ] 1 — 14 ht 


would like to urge vour committee to give consideration partici 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service budget, and this matter of 
. which has ; wR seamaucnd tae tha Rie eee hd 
e which has ( y bee I" ed for the maintenance and 
tion of refuges. 


YUCK STAMP ACT 


The Duck Stamp Act was passed and the sportsmen were led 
believe that money would be utilized to purchase the necessary win- 
tering grounds and habitat to maintain ducks and geese on their 
migration flights from Canada through the United States, and 
the last 10 years that program has been sadly lacking, because the 
money from 9 duck stamps hi as been utilized, with the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Fish and Wildlife Service, for 
their ope hatliag expenses within the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the program of land acquisition has not gone forward. 

Now, the program of refuge acquisition is only half done. The 
Fish and Wildlife Servic e tells the sportsmen and the official State 
agencies that it is only about half completed, and that they need to 
buy about twice as much land to complete the program. 

We feel that this duck-stamp money which is paid by the sports 
men should be utilized to that extent in order that in years to come 
that money would be used to complete the program, and so, we urge 
vour consideration of that, Mr. Chairman. 
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NorreLi. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
* CaLiison. Wethank you for your courtesy and for the time you 
e given us, Mr. Chairman. 
NorrELL. We are glad to have had you with us, and you have 
| made very interesting statements 
Mr. Jeflrey, we will be glad to hear you at this time. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27. 
FOREST SERVICE 
WITN 


LE JEFFREY, INDUSTRIAL DI Cc" : TE OQ] TTISSOUR 
[VISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOP 
TO. 


JEFFREY. First of all, J 
portunity of appearing befor 
hich is interested in the devel 
rying to find in lustiry for th 

o we do advertise the advant 
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in the Oz: 


. BE As: °% 
url Akiver. Maissour: has about 1514 million aci 
D hed 


: started with about 32 million acres Phe for 
| from the soils best suited for other agricultura 

‘al result most of the forest area today is rough and rocky 

nerally confined to the Ozarks area of southern Missouri. 

Undoubiedly, the principal reason we still have extensive forested 
reas is because no better use could be found for the land. Eduea 
onal programs move slowly and need both time, patience and funds 

carry them forward. The potential value and importance of em- 
ployment opportunities is being demonstrated by both State and 
lederal agencies but the progress is slow. Appreciation of these 

alues by the private landowner is a prime requisite for any future 
program of forest management. 

Ninety percent of our forests are in private ownership. About a 
half are farmer owned and on land better suited for timber production 
han other crops. The forest area has a relatively high rural popula- 
tion, no large cities, and relatively few wood-using industries. Most 
of the Ozark people have a background of woods experience, but their 
livelihood is based on livestock and limited tilled crop areas. Their 
income is low by comparison to other parts of the State. Thirty-two 
counties have average annual incomes per farm of less than $2,000. 
ive average less than $1,000 per farm. 

Our present —— are growing at a rate of about 40 board-feet per 
cre per year. This i: s about one-fifth to one-third of what they are 
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capable of doing under good or even reasonably good forest manage- 
ment. Stands are thin—averaging only about 700 board feet of sal- 
able timber per acre. They should have at least 3,500 to 4,000 board- 
feet per acre. This is further indicated by the last census of agricul- 
ture, 1955, which showed the total cash sales value from timber and 
timber produce ts for the State as $1,506,764 or about 10 cents per acre. 

Forest fire, diseases, and insects have taken a terrible toll in Mis- 
souril. Surveys indicate that almost one-third, 27 plus percent, of our 
present timber resource has no value in present markets. Yet these 
trees occupy space, compete for food and moisture, and serve as breed- 
ing grounds and food for insects and diseases. What to do with this 
nonsalable timber so the space now occupied can be used for sound 
timber is a grave concern to all. 

Specific ally, the division of State government which I represent is 
charged with the bringing of new industry and business to the State, 
and the development and utilization of the State’s resources. All 
State and Federal agencies in Missouri are working together to find 
additional markets for our timber resources, in developing new prod 
ucts, and in helping small wood using industries locate in the Ozarks 
area. Our division has helped several of the communities secure 
industries, but most of them have been nondurable goods manufac- 
turers who can use unskilled labor at the lowest possible rates. 

We note with gratification that increases are recommended in the 
President’s budget in fields of research important to the solution of 
problems facing us in Missouri and in other areas throughout our great 
Nation. The information gained will help protect and make more 
productive our forest resources. We hope you will support these in- 
creases. I refer especially to the forest diseases and insects investiga- 
tions, the forest economics investigations, and utilization of low-grade 
timber. 

ape included, and vital to Missouri are the following: 

An increase in the overall funds available for cooperative fire 
onan This fund now stands at about $10 million for the entire 
Nation. Since 1951 only one small increase has been made. Missouri 
still has between 314 million and 4 million acres not protected in or- 
ganized fire control districts. Costs have risen and yet each year we 
have taken on more area to pr seer Actual figures show Missouri 
received $202,389 in 1949 and this year, fiscal 1956, the apportionment 
was $201,825. Fire dam: uge is the usu: a entry point for both insects 
and diseases. Already 27 percent of the standing timber has no sale 
value in present markets and the protection is essential if we are to 
rebuild our forest stands. The total funds available all be in- 
creased by not less than $3 million or $13 million total for the Nation. 
This item is included shdion section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

At the same time, funds are needed for fire control research 
investigations to be carried on at the cooperative Forest Research 
Center at Columbia. Our effectiveness in fire control, we believe, can 
be greatly increased by the findings of such a study. Thirty thousand 
dollars are needed. This w _ permit the assigning of personnel and 
purchase of equipment that can be used to learn more about causes. 
effects, and develop tec ron leading to more efficient and effective 
fire control. 
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A fund of $90,000 is also needed for further and broader investi 
cations in the field of forest and range management. Present investi 
gations do not adequately serve our needs and problems. We know 
that our forests are in a poor condition and we need these studies to 
help point the way toward their best use and restoration. We still 
have free range for livestock in some of our Ozark counties where 
soil conditions preclude intertilled crops. This practice makes range 
management essential for proper forest growth and development. 

[n summary the following funds are needed in excess of those set 
nn in the President’s recommended budget 

An additional $3 million for the cooperative fire control for the 
Nat ion at large. 

2. $30,000 for specific fire-control investigations in Missouri. 

3. 890,000 for forest and range management investigations in Mis 
sourl. 

These requests are modest in comparison to the job ahead. We feel 
the investment made in research and in greater fire control will hasten 
the day when our Missouri Ozarks can contribute to the economic life 
of the State and Nation. 

That would be all I would say, unless you have some questions Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you very kindly for your statement, Mr. 
Jeffrey. 

Mr. Jerrrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Prepatory ANIMAL AND Ropent CONTROL 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Norrett. Now I see my colleague here the Honorable Carl 
Albert from Oklahoma. ‘The committee will be very glad to hear you 
at this time, Congressman. 

Mr. Avgert. I will not take much of your time, Mr. Chairman. My 
remarks are confined to the item having to do with the control of 
predatory animals. 

During my visit to my congressional district this last fall I was 
petitioned by stockmen in every section of my district to try to get 
udditional funds for the elimination of wolves and injurious rodents. 

This item has not been increased in several years, as far as the Fed 
eral Government is concerned, but the State of Oklahoma has con 
tinually increased its share, and it has gone about as far as it can go. 
\s I mnderstand the budget this year there is not any provision in it 
for an increase in the number of hunters, and, of course, it takes 
hunters to trap these redents, wolves, and coyotes. The control of 

predatory animals and injurious rodents has been a necessary part of 
western agriculture since pioneer days. The early settlers regularly 
lost from 10 to 25 percent of their annual calf and lamb crops to 
iarauding coyotes and wolves. Effective control of these wide-rang- 
ng beasts was achieved only after Congress, at the request of stock- 
nen, appropriated funds in 1915 for organizing statewide and re- 
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gionalwide campaigns to control predators. Even then it took many 
years to reduce the number of wolves and coyotes. 

In Oklahoma wolves are still a menace to livestock and game. Last 
year 1,480 wolves were taken in the State by Gover nment hunters. 
Although largely eliminated from most Western States, they are still 

causing heavy losses to Oklahoma ranches and to game animals and 
birds. Recently 1 of my constituents lost 25 percent of his sheep to 
wolves in the course of a few days. Another, in Carter County, re- 
ported wolves were killing his sheep at the rate of one a day before 
a trapper was sent in. 

In our State also, the problem of reducing rodent damage to crops 
and range vegetation has proved more diffic ult than in mi any other sec- 
tions. Nearly half the grass on some Oklahoma ranges is going to 
fatten rodents instead of cattle. The experiment station at Woodward, 
Okla., recently concluded a 4-year study which showed that 30 pounds 
of rodents were produced on an average acre of rangeland, while cat- 
tle grazing the same land put on only 40 pounds of gain for each acre. 
For some unknown reason, the rodents in this part of the country seem 
very difficult to control and we have never had enough funds to carry 
on an adequate control program. 

The situation boils down to a need for more money and manpower. 
Although the State, the counties, and individual farmers have in- 
creased their expenditures for rodent and predator control nearly 160 
percent during the past 10 years, to an amount of about $57,300 for 
1955, Federal funds during the same oe have increased only 
slightly over 50 percent, to the amount of $37,290 for 1955. In my 
own district the non-Federal funds, chiefly from the counties, inc1 reased 
a little less, from $6,727 in 1946 to $16,415 in 1955, or a gain of 144 per- 
cent. Yet because of rising costs of wages and supplies these increases 
paid for only 20 percent more manpower in 1955 than in 1946, In ad- 
dition to 3 supervisors and a clerk, only 26 man-years of time were 
available for control work last year for the entire State of Oklahoma. 
If spread evenly over the State, that would mean each man would have 
to cover, on the ¢ average, about 3 counties, or to be more exact, 2,689 
square miles. No wonder it has been impossible to free Oklahoma 
agriculture from heavy damage by wolves, coyotes, and rodents. 

Improvement cannot be expected through increases in local funds, 
since they have already been voluntarily increased beyond a point that 

can be sustained in the present agricultural situation. Neither can 
Oklahoma expect a larger share of the Federal appropriations which 
are made for the country as a whole, since I am ema that several 
States are now lower in the rate of apportionment than is our State. 
The only solution is a substantial increase in the Federal appro- 
pr iation. 

In spite of a doubling of costs during the past 10 years, Federal 
funds for controlling harmful animals throughout the United States 
exclusive of Alaska amount to only $892,925 for the fiscal year of 1956 
as compared to $970,000 in 1946. The total amount requested in the 
budget for the coming year, including $73,300 for Alaska, $49,500 for 
the previously authorized Dp: ay raise (Public Law 94), and $40,000 for 
replacing worn-out equipment, amounts to $1,009,500. This provides 
for no increase in hiring of hunters. Assuming that the other States 
have as great a proportionate need for hunters as does Oklahoma, and 
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| am informed the need may be even greater in States having large 
eas of public land, it is apparent that the amount of $1,500,000 re- 
ently urged by the National Wool Growers Association is a conserva- 
» tive amount for Congress to appropriate for this work. I urge the 
ipproval of at least that much money. 

‘In line with what I have said about the interest in my district in 
» this matter, I have letters here from two distinguished State of- 
} ticials, both district court judges who hold court in my congressional 
© district, and who are familiar with local problems. One of them is 
the Hlonorable Sam Sullivan, district judge, Durant, Okla., and the 
other is the Honorable Lavern Fishel, district judge from Coalgate, 
Okla. I ask the consent of the committee that these letters be made 
a part of my statement. 

\ir. Norreti. Yes, sir, that will be done. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


District Court, 
19TH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
Durant, Okla., January 138, 1956. 


Re appropriation for destruction of predatory animals. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Vember of Congress, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Cart: As a followup to our conversation in December at Bokchito 
relevant to a larger appropriation for the Interior Department which has charge 

the destruction of wolves, coyotes, etc., and the other predators which have 

ecent date been destroying a large number of farm animals, particularly the 
eep, cattle, and swine. 

The Government wolf trapper in Byran County during a 19-month period in 
1954-55 killed 821 wolves and coyotes which elaborates on the number of the 
redators that are taking the toll of livestock. 

Trusting that this will have your immediate attention and thanking you for 
your courtesy and promptness in this matter, I am 

Sincerely, 
SamM SULLIVAN, 


Districr Court, 
25TH JUDICIAL DISTRICT, STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
ATOKA AND COAL COUNTIES, 
Coalgate, Okla., January 12, 1956. 
CARL ALBERT, 
Congressman, Third District, Oklahoma, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: It is my understanding that on January 18, 1956, the House Com- 
ttee on Appropriations will meet and among other things to be considered 
Will be the amount the Federal Government will appropriate to be matched by 
the State of Oklahoma for wolf trapping, ete. 
As you know there is an important need in our section of the State of Okla- 
homa for this work to continue. Much good is being accomplished at present 
nd all farmers and livestockmen are appreciative for all that is being done. 
» However, much more could be accomplished if it were possible to get the appro- 
jriation increased so that we would have more money to carry on this work. 
Many livestockmen and farmers in Atoka County would be very appreciative 
f your efforts to procure an increase in this appropriation. 
| If possible we would all appreciate it if you could meet with this committee 
)°0 the 18th of January and render whatever service at your command to increase 
® this appropriation. 
Sincerely, 
LAVERN FisHet, District Judge. 
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Mr. Avserr. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very kindly. We are always interested, 
Congressman Albert, in whatever you desire to present—at least I 
am, and I know that the committee is. We are glad to have had 
you appear before us. 

Mr. Atsert. Thank you. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norreci, All right, Congressman, I believe you will be the next 
witness. We are very glad to have you here, and we will be glad to 
hear you at this time. 

Mr. Hresranp. Mr. Chairman, I am Edgar W. Hiestand, and I 
represent the 21st District of California. With me is Congressman 
Charles Teague. 

I appear before you today in behalf of one of the most economically 
managed departments of the Federal Government—the United States 
Forest Service. I emphasize this careful management because I am 
in complete sympathy with your attempt to balance the Federal 
budget. and prevent inflation. 

You may recall that when I appeared before your committee last 
vear in behalf of recommended appropriations, I stressed the need 
especially for prevention of fires, and that we knew not where fire 
would next strike. Well, it happened and it illustrates exactly what 
we feared. On September 6 one of the most tragic fires of our history 
hit the Los Padres National Forest northwest of Santa Barbara for 
a loss of 75,000 acres. 

Today I shall show how we might have prevented this fire. IT shall 
show, too, how a few dollars spent on fire prevention already have 
saved perhaps millions of dollars in fire suppression. 

Each of the four great southern California forests—the Angeles, 
the Cleveland, the Los Padres, and the San Bernardino—is close to 
an urban area. This fact makes a sound program of fire prevention 
extremely important. 

Before returning to Washington I flew over the area burned by 
the Los Padres fire. Congressman Teague, who represents that dis- 
trict, and I made investigations supporting this statement. It started 
in Refugio Canyon, just west of Santa Barbara, and had it been 
caught in time we would have saved $789,000 which was spent in sup- 
pression, $4,182,000 in damage to the forest and watershed, and an 
untold amount of money that may have to be spent on flood control. 
The Monrovia fire in Angeles National Forest caused $2,600,000 to 
be spent on flood-control dams. 

In contrast, consider the San Juan fire, which was discovered at 
11:39 a. m. on September 2 in Cleveland National Forest. When 
(liscovered it was burning in a jungle of brush and oak and was be- 
ginning to spot and crown. However, within 11 minutes a fire tank 
truck with 4 men and a hot-shot crew of 17 men had arrived from 
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5 miles away. Seven minutes later another tank truck with 4 men 
joined them. Because of the early attack of these 25 men, the fire was 
controlled in just 70 minutes. The loss: just 2 acres. 

Our increased resources for initial attack had paid off. ‘Two acres 
were destroyed in the Cleveland Forest as against 75,000 in the Los 
Padress, where we had neither the manpower nor equipment to wage 
in aggressive attack at the start. 

Forest experts told me that because of extremely dry weather cond 
tions, the San Juan fire could have burned out of control and destroyed 
9,800 acres before reaching natural barriers. A similar fire in this 
same area just a year and a half ago did that very thing. It burned 
for five days, destroyed 7,000 acres, and cost $325,000 for suppres- 
sion. It also required an expensive flood-control program to protect 
the Elsinore Valley. 

The Silverado Canyon fire of September 11 in Cleveland National 
Forest is another clear-cut case of a major fire being prevented by in- 
creased forces for initial attack. And a number of others might be 
cited. 

In every forest where protection has been increased, we have reduced 
the number of serious fires. By an aggressive prevention program we 
have decreased serious fires in the Cleveland National Forest alone 
from 44 in 1953 to 27 in 1954 and to 11 through the fall of last year. 
We must not scuttle this program by failing to back it up with dollars. 

On page 368 of the President’s budget, item 1, “National forest pro- 
tection sid manmgeamenty subhead A, “Protection and use,” requests 

3,000, including $10 million for presuppression of fires. I am 
naling you ‘entleme n to increase this figure by $1,750,000, and to ear- 
mark this $1, 750,000 for the four forests of southern California. 

With this money the Forest Service can buy needed equipment and 
build installations; but, most import int, it can keep crews in readi- 
ness during the entire dry season. These crews are released now in 
the early fall because of a lack of funds. Had they been on duty, we 
might have prevented the Los Padres holocaust, saving $789,000. in 
suppression costs and $4,182,000 in damages in that one fire alone. 

I bring your attention to another matter. 

Much successful experimenting has been done recently with heli- 
copters in fighting fires. I stress the word “experimenting,” because 
a deficiency in funds prevents helicopters from being usec [ zene rally. 
The Forest Service must obtain them on a contract basis with private 
operators. They are not always available when emergencies occur. 
They can quickly reach spots otherwise almost impossible to reach, and 
by using them generally we might reduce further the number of seri- 
ous fires. Helicopters were highly successful in the Fish Fork fire. 

Gentlemen, we are proud of our forests in southern California. 
They represent an irreplaceable part of our natural resources and we 
encourage our people to use them. By all means I ask you not to 
a their continued destruction by the folly of ill-placed economy. 

ask you to earmark an additional $1,750,000 for fire prey vention in 
ouiaee California. The money can easily be repaid in the saving 
on fighting fires. 

I appreciate 1 your courtesy, Mr. Chairman, in extending to us the 
opportunity to appear before the committee. 


71815—56——47 
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Perhaps Congressman Teague would like to add his comments. 
Mr. Norrett. We will be glad to hear you, Congressman Teague. 


Fripay, J ANuary 27, 1956. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Tracur. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Congressman Charles M. Teague, and I represent the 13th District 
of California. I fully support the very fine statement that Mr. 
Hiestand has made. 

The Los Padres National Forest, which is one of the largest, runs 
through all four of my counties, and the very disastrous Santa Bar- 
bara fire, which occurred last summer, is well known to me as well 
as to Congressman Hiestand as having been a very serious tragedy 
which, perhaps, could have been prevented. 

I merely would like to add this final word, that I believe this sum- 
mer we will have an even greater fire hazard because of the heavy 
rains which have occurred in the area, and which have caused very 
high grass and brush growth. 

To me it is imperative, and it is good business to do all we can 
toward preventing these disastrous fires. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Norrety. I want to say, Congressman, that I am also very 
much interested in the Forest Service. I know that the committee 
will give every consideration to anything that Mr. Hiestand and you 
are interested in. 

Mr. Hiesranp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Teague. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevi. Thank you very kindly, gentlemen. 


Frivay, JANuARY 27, 1956. 


Pupiic Works In ALASKA 
WITNESSES 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM ALASKA 
HON. KEN HINCHEY, MAYOR OF ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
GEORGE C. SHANNON, CITY MANAGER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
HON. JOE GODING, MAYOR OF KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 

ROBERT E. SHARP, CITY MANAGER, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 
HON. DOUGLAS PRESTON, MAYOR, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 

MAT SLANKARD, CITY MANAGER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Norrett. Mr. Bartlett, you will be recognized now to present 
your witnesses. We are glad to have Mr. Bartlett here. Mr. Bartlett 
is a very fine Member of Congress, and a very able Member. I know 
that we will all be interested in what you have to say, Mr. Bartlett, 
and in what your witnesses may have to say. You may proceed now. 
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Fripay, JANUARY 27, 1956, 

Mr. Bartierr. I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, those very kind words. 

Kor myself, I shall not take any time now to testify on the various 
items which appear in this bill which are of importance to Alaska. 
Since an arrangement has been made for me to testify at a later date 
| will do so then, because I have the honor to have with me today 
the mayors and city managers of three principal cities of Alaska. 
In my experience in Washington, extending now into the 12th year, 
this is the first time that a delegation of this size and made up of 
municipal officials has appeared from Alaska, and I know that fact 
alone will impress the committee, that these busy men have come so 
far at such great expense to re you of the needs of their communities 
and of the things needed in Alaska in general. 

Without taking up faite time myself now I should like to have 
the privilege of presenting to you Mayor Ken Hinchey, of Anchorage, 
who will testify and, in turn, introduce the other various witnesses 

We appreciate, Mr. Chairman, very much your courtesy in giving us 
this time. 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Mayor, we will be glad to have you make your 
statement and then present the other witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR HINCHEY OF ANCHORAGE 


Mayor Hincuey. If I might, | would like to introduce these men 
before I proceed, because then you will be more acquainted with the: 

I have with me Mayor Douglas Preston, from Fairbanks, and ie 
city manager, Matt Sl: ankard, and I also have with me Mayor Joe 

Goding, of Ketchikan, and his city manager, Robert Sharp. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to e xplain one thing about Mayor Doug 
Preston. He has had 33 years in the Territory “of Alaska, and has 
lived in Fairbanks that entire period. 

Mr. Joe Godling has had 88 years in the Territory, all in Ketchikan. 
Mr. Bob Sharp is his well-trained ¢ ity manager 

Mr. George C. Shannon is my city manager who has had much 
experience in several cities. Bob Sharp has been ¢ ity manager in the 
cities of Anchorage, Kodiak, and Ketchikan. These men are far 
more qualified at their jobs than I am. 

Mr. Preston has had 1 year of mayorship preceding this season. I 
am a newly electe om mayor, and so is Mr. Goding. 

The reason, sir, for this visit to Washington is quite simple. 

I invited cee ais mayors to join with me to come to Washington 
to discuss some of our problems as a group, and we brought our tech 
hicians with us if there are details you require. I would like to speak 
in generalities at this time. 

It is true that we have traveled approximately 4,000 miles to get 
ere at the invitation of Delegate Bartlett. We are here to help 
you and Delegate Bartlett and Governor Heintzleman with the various 
problems of the ‘Lerritory. 

We realize that this particular sitting pertains mostly to Alaska 
public works and the Alaska Road Commission problems, with which 
na are particularly concerned. We have other problems in Wash- 
Ington, too. 
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I think that we represent in our own communities over 93,000 people, 
citizens of Alaska, but, by the same token, we wish to speak in behalf 
of all of the communities of the Territory, and I would like to name 
those. Mayor Preston will represent the cities of Nome, Valdez, 
Cordova, and the adjoining communities. 

I intend to speak in relation to Anchorage, Palmer, Seward, Kenai, 
Homer, and Kodiak, and Mayor Goding of Ketchikan will speak in 
behalf of Ketchikan and the neighboring cities, for Wrangell, Peters- 
burg, Sitka, Skagway, and all of the sm: iller towns. 

Since 1941, sir, the Territory of Alaska has been in a situation of 
duress. We have gone through the World War, the Korean war, 
and the accelerated defense program. 


INCREASE IN LABOR COSTS 


This accelerated defense program has changed many conditions in 
the Territory, but the greatest change, I believe, is in the labor cost 
structure. 

Several times during the construction activities our contractors have 
attempted to bargain with labor, and the military has issued an ulti- 
matum that jobs must be completed at any cost. This we have agreed 
with because it was a defense measure, and was important to the whole 
Nation. 

It has affected our economy so that even in southeastern Alaska 
where a huge pulp mill was constructed the labor cost was extremely 
high. This construction was based on the military defense con- 
struction labor scale. 

In Anchorage some of the labor rates have increased over 400 
percent. 

Speaking of Alaska public works costs, our trenches underground, 
and our paving costs, for instance, have gone up so high that the 
dollar does not go too far. 

Mr. Norreti. Now, will you tell the committee really what causes 
the rise, as completely as you can? 

Mayor Hrncney. Yes. There has been a national increase in labor 
trend costs, and there has been an exceptional increase in the Alaska 
costs because of the duress by which this work was performed. No 
one knows what the future holds for us, but the national policy was 
to defend the Nation at any cost. The contractors realized that these 
costs would be exorbitant if they met the union demands. They were 
instructed by ultimatum to proceed with the work at any cost. 

For eX umple, we have had a certain leveling off period in the last 
2 or 3 years in labor demands. There is a project known as the White 
Alice project which is being built throughout western Alaska and 
Canada; gold mining oper ations which have existed in spite of all 
this trouble throughout the Territory cannot stay alive because the 
military contractor has made a computation of a seven 10-hours days 
at a basic labor rate (40 hours) of approximately $4 per man- hour, 
plus traveling expenses and subsistence. This happened in late 1955. 
Few mining enterprises were able to stay in business because during 
the early part of the Second War World these mines were stripped 
of mining machines, and fuel and transportation to get the job of 
defense w vork done, and now the last of them may be gone. 

I do not want to seem dramatic, sir, but this situation seems drastic 
tome. I feel I have covered this subject. 
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[ would like to explain why I am mayor of Anchorage. I have 
lived 18 years in Alaska, since 3 years before 1940 when the military 
construction started. I have enjoyed a good living, and I am raising 
my family there. The Territory has been wonderful to me. I am, 
perhaps, an opportunist who is not only lucky, but I have worked. 
I decided at this particular time that if something constructive were 
not done the communities in the Territory of Alaska could start to 
diminish in economy and my personal thinking is that the construe- 
tion of these huge bases is about to an end, that the housekeeping is 
about to begin on Elmendorf, Richardson, Ladd, Eielson, and Big 
Delta and, needless to say, What happens in western Alaska affects 
southeastern Alaska’s economy, and that if certain steps were not taken 
to protect our communities at this time from, we will say, thinking that 
the conditions are going to continue as they have been in the last 15 
years, We are going to find ourselves out on a limb, but that if certain 
steps were taken, and help given us by the Department of the Interior, 
our godfather, so to speak, and help from the supreme military com 
mand having another way of looking at this whole problem, that we 
might be able to forestall'a very serious situation. 

The mayors of these other cities will testify specifically as to their 
problems and will elaborate on their particular cities’ problems, 
but | am going to stay in generalities if I may. 

We have had m: ny ‘conditions arise in the last 2 or 3 years that were 
not there before, which we cannot meet by normal procedures. 

The APW Was set up in 1946, and I know by reading the testimony 
that this committee has been curious as to why the cities of Alaska 
have not taken more advantage of the Alaska public works money. 
The reason is they have never been in a position to until the past 3 
years, engineerwise, taxwise and by experience. Presently they are 
reac hing the critical stage to where they are about to the extent of their 
bonding ability. The lar ger cities have engineering forces quite ade 
quate to take care of spending of the APW money jointly with the 
city moneys. 

I might state one specific concerning Anchorage. I have a letter 
from General Stoughton, of the E Imendorf Air Force Base, pertaining 
pore ularly to the water situation. The supply comes from Ship 

Creek, which is the source of the water supply of the militar y and the 
city. In 1941, when the city mayor gave permission to the military 
in writing to use all of the waters in Ship Creek that they would, he 
had no idea that it ever would get to the point it is presently. Today 
Ship Creek is quite limited for both city and military. Water wells 
should be the priority project with APW for Anchorage. It is not in 
the budget; it was not presented by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
is very critical. General Stoughton agrees with the city of Anchorage, 
in that letter, that today this is a crisis. The letter reads: 


HEADQUARTERS, ALASKAN COMMAND, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Seattle, Wash., January 25, 1956. 
Hon. Ken Hincuey, 
Vayor of the City of Anchorage, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Dear Mayor HINcHEY: Reference is made to our discussion today by telephone 
concerning water supply and distribution problems facing the city of Anchorage 
and the adjacent military bases. We, too, are quite concerned that the annual 
reduction of waterflow in Ship Creek during February and March, coupled with 
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existing unusual depth of frost, will considerably aggravate the problem of meet- 
ing daily water consumption and fire-fighting needs. 

As you can see by the marked paragraph in the enclosed Daily Bulletin, issued 
by the Headquarters, 5039th Air Base Wing, Elmendorf Air Force Base, dated 
January 24, 1956, the situation is recognized, and such steps as are now feasible 
are being taken. However, we are both aware that, in the long run, temporary 
expedients are not the answer, and that long-range programs to drill wells must 
be pursued to meet civilian and military requirements. Ship Creek is, and will, of 
course, continue to be our chief source of water for Elmendorf and Fort 
Richardson. 

The matter of adequate water supply is of vital and continued concern to all 
of us. 

Sincerely, 
T. R. Sroueuton, 
Brigadier General, GS, Chief of Staff. 

Mayor Hincury. There is misconception today about Ketchikan, 
Fairbanks, and Anchorage, that they should have become wealthy 
because of the military spending. They were like the tail of the dog; 
they were constructed after the military was far ahead of them. The 
plan of construction set by the military was such that it is very costly 
for the communities to equal that. The health department has moved 
into our areas and become very critical of the water supply, sanitation, 
types of streets, roads, and such. We must meet the standards deter- 
mined not only by the people who have moved into our communities 
and become solid citizens and good Americans, but we must meet the 
type of construction the military puts in in their own_areas and the 
demanded and directed type of construction that is set up by the health 
department and the regulatory boards—even the engineers super- 
vising the Alaska public works jobs. These standards are high. 

There is not a great deal more I can say about this thing generally, 
except it appears ‘to me that the help given the Alaskan Territory by 
the Alaska public works was excellent. It was a benefit, a very bless- 
ing; but, while it was in its prime, the Alaskan communities were not 
in a position to take the total advantage of it. As you realize, there 
is still a carryover and 3 years’ more time and presently I think we 
have about $15 million left, with about $35 million worth of docu- 
mented projects to be accomplished. And many of those projects are 
critical. 

Anchorage has 8,000 people without water service within the city 
limits, not to speak of 30,000 people who live in the environs of An- 
chorage. We have 10,000 people without flowing sewers. The lot 
system of Anchorage is 140 by 50 feet, rectangular, ‘and there are many 
cases where the sewer installations are being. pumped daily and water 
elle adjacent to the sewer are being used in the homes. I do not know 
how long this will last, but it cannot last very long. 

We wonder if there is any value placed on the civilian communities 
in the military and Government thinking. If there is, how much of a 
value is a citizen community in Alaska. And we believe Washington 
and the supreme military are vitally interested in our communities. 
They want to see them substantial; they want to see them grow and 
they want to see them set up mechanically sound: yet because of the 
duress by which the construction was done in building and defense, 
there has not been any time for many of the people in Washington to 
be concerned with the Alaskan communities, or any time at all ‘for the 
defense generals and colonels to take our problems into consideration. 

Today is a different situation. We must make plans and take the 
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ht direction, or we are going to find ourselves in a serious state of 
fairs. That is partly the reason why I am mayor of Anchorage, and 
! think the reason why these gentlemen have come with me informally 
ind at my invitation, to see if we could not take a good look at this 
thing with gentlemen like yourselves and with other people in Wash- 
ington and the supreme military. 

| would like to introduce now Mayor Douglas Preston from Fair- 
anks, who will point out the situation in Fairbanks. 

Mr. Norrety. Will you state your name in full for the record and 
who you are? 


CARRE GE = 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR DOUGLAS PRESTON, OF FAIRBANKS 


Mayor Presron. Douglas G. Preston, mayor of Fairbanks. 

I speak first as president of the League of Alaskan Cities to urge the 
extension and further appropriations for the Alaska public-works 
program. This is vitally needed not only by the large cities that 
Mayor Hinchey told you about, but also by many of the small com- 
munities which have no other means of affording the necessary 
facilities. 

I would like to introduce as part of the record two resolutions 
adopted at a recent meeting of the League of Alaskan Cities, one reso- 
lution urging $25 million annual appropriations to the Alaska Road 
Commission ‘pending our inclusion in the Federal-highway program ; 
the other one a resolution requesting an annual appropriation of $10 
million for Alaska public works. Also, as part of the record, I would 
like to introduce the fifth annual convention proceedings of October 
31, November 1 and 2, 1955, of Palmer, Alaska, if I may. 

Mr. Norreii. Let them be made a part of the 1 ‘ecord. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


A RESOLUTION URGING $25 MILLION ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS TO ALASKA RoaAp 
COMMISSION PENDING INCLUSION IN THE FrepeRAL Highway PROGRAM 


Whereas expansion of the road system of the Territory of Alaska is vitally 
needed for further development of Alaska in the National interest, and for the 
national defense, as well as for use by residents of Alaska; and 

Whereas there exists today in the Territory of Alaska an unprecedented inter- 
est by private corporations in the exploration and development of the great 
variety of natural resources possessed by the Territory gf Alaska, which explora- 
tion and development would be greatly augmented and assisted by vigorous 
prosecution of road building activity ; and 

Whereas Alaska is unique among the United States and Territories in that it 
has been excluded from the Federal Highway Aids Act: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That until such time as Alaska is included in the Federal highway 
program the Congress of the United States is hereby urged to appropriate a 
minimum of $25 million per year to be administered by the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion for such roadbuilding program. 

Passed and unanimously approved by the League of Alaskan Cities on Novem- 

2, 1955 at Palmer, Alaska. 





A RESOLUTION REQUESTING AN ANNUAL APPROPRIATION OF $10 MILLION FOR 
ALASKA PUBLIC WoRKS 


Whereas the Alaska public works program has greatly assisted Alaskan 
communities in the provision of needed public works ; but 

Whereas immediate needs are still very extensive; and 

Whereas to fully carry out the purposes of the Alaska Public Works Act and 

id in the development of the Territory of Alaska which continues to experience 
rapid growth in population, further implementation is required; and 
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Whereas Alaska’s communities are growing rapidly so that long-time public 
works facilities must be planned for populations far exceeding those immediate- 
ly paying for them, thereby creating an undue financial burden: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the League of.Alaskan Cities hereby petitions the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate a minimum of $10 million for said Alaska pub- 
lic works program, and to authorize an additional $25 million to provide for an 
annual appropriation of $10 million for the duration of the program (1959). 

Passed and unanimously approved by the League of Alaskan Cities on No- 
vember 2, 1955, at Palmer, Alaska. 


[Information Bulletin No. 7, November 1955, League of Alaskan Cities, Anchorage, Alaska] 
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OFFICERS 1955-56 










President: Mayor Douglas Preston, Fairbanks. 

Vice president: Mayor J. H. Goding, Ketchikan. 

Trustees: Mayor Stefan Andersen, Nome: Mayor Ken Hinchey, Anchorage; 
City Manager E. G. Rash, Cordova; Councilwoman Anna May Vokacek, Kodiak ; 
Mayor Charles W. Wilson, Palmer. 

Executive secretary: Victor Fischer, Box 400, Anchorage, Alaska. 








RESUME OF FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Representatives of all member cities, including for the first time all portions 
of Alaska, participated in the League of Alaskan Cities Convention held in 
Palmer on October 31 and November 1 and 2. 

Ample proof the increasing effectiveness of the league was shown in the largest 
participation of city officials and it was generally agreed that this year’s conven- 
tion was even more constructive than those held in preceding years. Representa- 
tives of the various communities found in their discussions that no matter how 
different the size of their communities or what their basic economy, the problems 
facing local governments throughout Alaska are generally the same. 




















Opening session 


League President H. R. Painter officially opened the convention on Monday 
morning, October 31. Charles W. Wilson, mayor of the host city, welcomed the 
participants and advised that at one time or another, he had lived or worked in 
all but one of the member cities. President Painter gave the response and went 
on to introduce the delegates and guests present. Nominating, legislative, and res- 
olutions committees were appointed, and the executive secretary, Victor Fischer, 
presented his annual report. (The report of the executive secretary is printed 
separately.) = 

George W. Rogers, economist in the office of Gov. B. Frank Heintzleman, gave 
the keynote address on Cities in the Progress of Alaska. He declared that 
Alaskan cities must give thought and support to the devising of a new and com- 
plete pattern of local government within which they can work more effec- 
tively to promote their real interests. If this is done, Alaska’s cities will be able 
to assume the dominant vital role in the Territory’s progress. 

Home rule 

Speaking on Home Rule—Its Theory and Practice, J. F. McKay, executive di- 
rector of the Alaska Legislative Council, described the basic requirements for 
home rule to be effective. He said that successful home rule depends upon at least 
three things: First, a good, clear statement in the Constitution that establishes a 
firm legal basis for the exercise of home rule—as a matter of right. Second, 
operational democracy and self-reliance on the part of local governments, cou- 
pled with economic self-sufficiency. Third, an intense desire on the part of 
the people to run their own affairs and a concomitant avoidance by the State 
legislators to legislate on matters of primarily local concern. He stated that the 
questions must be considered from the standpoint of Alaskan local governments 
and urged, in connection with the Constitutional Convention, that the cities 
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thoroughly review the matter in relation to our basic concepts of government and 
the local units’ role in an expanding democracy. 

John D. Coreoran, field supervisor, public administration service, Chicago, dis 
cussing Loeal Government in Alaska’s Constitution, told the delegates that the 
constitutional convention offers opportunities for Alaska to recognize the choice 
of units of local self-government. He stated that this opportunity lies in boldly 
recognizing that units of local self-government can prove satisfactory in the long 
run only if such units are based on natural geographic, economic, and social 
communities large enough to meet the service needs of the natural regions, and 
endowed with sufficient resources to support adequately a minimum standard 
and level of necessary services. He asserted that by recognizing that all local 
legislative authority and all local executive and administrative functions can 
and should be vested in one unified local government, Alaskans will be reaching 
at one stride a goal that local government reformers and specialists have been 
striving to attain in many States over a period of several generations. 


Civil defense 

Part of the morning session on the second day of the convention was devoted 
to a discussion on Civil Defense and Surplus Property Disposal, by Edward 
Fortier, deputy director, Territorial department of civil defense, Anchorage. He 
told the league that Alaska has received supplies and equipment worth $1,500,000 
from the Surplus Property Act. The program is based on the civil-defense need 
for excess military supplies but the supplies are also available for other programs 
in the Territory. The cities have been able to obtain material for civil-defense 
purposes but we can’t do the job fully, especially with only three paid persons 
in the Territory. 

We tend to forget that we are close to Russia but we must face the facts: 
therefore, the buildup of supplies is necessary. Mr. Fortier stressed the inter 
dependency of communities and the necessity of taking care of ourselves. He 
also reviewed civil-defense accomplishments and mentioned future plans 
Cities’ use of Federal programs 

City Manager M. W. Slankard, of Fairbanks, presided over this session. He 
stressed the special problems in Alaska and the particular need for assistance. 

Speaking on The Money and How To Get It, L. R. Durkee, area representative, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Seattle, Mentioned the many municipal 
projects that have been built, but the need still exists and there doesn't seem to 
be any end to it. He explained the new advance planning program whereby 
Federal funds are available for preliminary planning on any type of public works, 
with no interest, and not repayable until construction is started. 

Federal urban planning grants are also available to State planning bodies, the 
State or Territory participating to the extent of 50 percent. This covers general 
planning studies and can be used to the extent that it marks out urban renewal 
areas, 

Urban renewal 

J. H. Goding, mayor of Ketchikan, presided over the afternoon session on 
Building and Rebuilding Our Cities when three top housing officials presented the 
urban-renewal story. 

Slum Clearance, Rehabilitation and Conservation was the subject of Richard 
Ives, regional director of urban renewal, Housing and Home Finance Agency, San 
Francisco, He told the delegates the present urban-renewal program is one in 
which the Federal Government assists but the communities do the work. Ives 
told how each city could develop its own workable program for urban renewal. 
Once the program is approved, the cities could proceed with acquisition of blighted 
lands, relocation of displaced families, demolition of deteriorated buildings, and 
land improvements. Ives said Alaskan cities need the urban-renewal program 
as badly as old eastern cities, because so much of their development occurred 
before building and zoning codes could be invoked. 

Elmer E, Gagnon, redevelopment supervisor, Alaska Housing Authority, An- 
chorage, speaking on Redevelopment in Alaska, explained the role of the Alaska 
Housing Authority as administrator of the urban-renewal program in Alaska, 
Stating that the Alaska Housing Authority will help any city prepare its work- 
able program upon the official request of the city council. He said Alaska 
Housing Authority would provide virtually all the assistance the city would need 
and urged all of them to take advantage of this opportunity. 
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Speaking on FHA Aids to Community Development, Virgil P. Reimer, director, 
Federal Housing Administration, Anchorage, clarified the role of FHA as 
solely an insuring agency, not a lender. However, he pointed out that all of 
the urban-renewal programs must have FHA approval. This provides assurance 
to all that the rehabilitation work will be of good quality. 


Annual banquet 

An all-Matanuska Valley dinner (excluding the coffee) was the menu for the 
annual banquet Tuesday night, and the people of Palmer are to be commended 
for their fine cooperation and excellent service on this occasion. 

Former Anchorage mayor, Maynard L. Taylor, Jr., who is also a former league 
president, was presiding officer at the banquet. The principal speaker was 
Alaska’s Delegate to Congress, IK. L. Bartlett, who discussed Alaskan Cities 
and the Federal Government. (Delegate Bartlett’s address is printed separately.) 
Business meeting 

The business meeting was conducted in two parts. During the first session 
new officers were elected as listed at the front of these proceedings. 

During the second part of the business meeting, 14 resolutions were adopted 
and a legislative study program of 19 items selected for study during 1955-56. 
(The business meeting is covered fully in the separately printed minutes. ) 
Alaska cities workshop 

The value of this session was proved again in discussions of property revalua- 
tion, volunteer fire department operation, street maintenance, and municipal 
public relations. City Manager George C. Shannon of Anchorage presided over 
the session. Representatives of various member cities participated in the dis 
cussions and Mr. Clyde Daily, Alaska’s new fire marshal, was introduced. Other 
guests were Ken Fisher of the Spenard Volunteer Fire Department: Ed Prrdue 
of Portland, Oreg., former fire commissioner and now executive secretary of the 
Association of Volunteer Firemen in Washington ; Colonel B. J. Brown, USARAL : 
Colonel Paul V. Porter. Alaskan Air Command. 

Entertainment 

The people of Palmer held a delightful reception after the sessions on Monday, 
giving the delegates, guests, and the local residents an opportunity to become 
better acquainted. Such informal gatherings foster warm and friendly relations 
among people from all parts of the Territory and allow welcome relaxation after 
busy working sessions of the convention. Several participants took advantage 
of an opportunity afforded the second day to inspect the new pump plant recently 
completed for the city of Palmer. 


Luncheon sessions 


A joint luncheon meeting was held the first day with the Palmer Kiwanis Club, 
George Crowther, the club’s president, and Mayor Charles W. Wilson, presiding. 
William J. Niemi, chief engineer of the Alaska Road Commission, Juneau, spoke 
on Roads for Alaska. He outlined past accomplishments of the Alaska Roads 
Commission and present plans to carry on the work, expressing hope that Alaska 
will in the future receive larger appropriations as was the case immediately after 
World War II. 

Mayor Gilbert C. Anthony presided over the second luncheon session. James 
W. Houston, director, Alaska Public Works, Juneau, spoke on The Alaska Public 
Works Program which is always of interest to Alaskan communities. Mr. Hous- 
ton said that so far the program has allocated $55 million out of an original 
authorization of $70 million. Schools have received 44 percent, utilities 31 per- 
cent, and the remainder was for streets, public buildings, hospitals, ete., includ- 
ing 514 percent for the University of Alaska. Funds were allotted early in July 
for various projects but contracts will not be let until next spring due to lag in 
design. The original authorization has not been extended and there is no contem- 
plation of doing so at the present time. Mr. Houston hazarded a guess that if the 
cities show their appreciation of Alaska Public Works, the Department of the 
Interior might support extension of the act, perhaps on a permanent basis. 


Committees 


The legislative committee and the resolutions committee as usual worked late 
in the evening to accomplish their necessary functions. The 14 resolutions sug- 
gested by the resolutions committee were adopted, as were the 19 items outlined 
for the legislative study program for 1955-56. Appointments to the approved 
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permanent legislative committee will be made by the league president after 
suggestions are made by each member city. 
DD splays 

Much interest was shown in the various publications of the league, as well as 
eports, bulletins, and other material from leagues and related organizations and 
member cities. The Municipal Finance Officers’ Association set up a special 
exhibit showing a group of various reports, financial statements, and other data 
that cities can receive on accounting. Such information tends to create a better 
financial picture of the city. By joining the association, members have contacts 
with all other cities throughout the United States and Canada. 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS SESSION, PARTI, NOVEMBER 1, 1955 


1. Cities present: Anchorage, Cordova, Fairbanks, Ketchikan, Kodiak, Nome, 
Palmer, Seldovia, Seward, Valdez. Presiding: League President Harold Russell 
Painter, 

”. It was moved and seconded that the rules be suspended to allow election of 
officers at this time. All voted in the affirmative. 

3. Chairman George C. Shannon presented the report of the nominating com 
mittee (members: Chairman Shannon, city manager, Anchorage; City Manager 
Robert FE. Sharp, Ketchikan; Councilwoman Anna May Vokacek, Kodiak; John 
McNees, official representative, Nome; Town Clerk Emilie St. Pierre, Valdez). 

The following nominations were unanimously made by the committee: 

Nominated for president: Douglas Preston, mayor, Fairbanks. 

Nominated for vice president: J. H. Goding, mayor, Ketchikan. 

Nominated for trustee: Stefan Andersen, mayor, Nome; Ken HincLey, mayor, 
Anchorage; E. G. Rash, city manager, Cordova; Anna May Vokacek, council 
woman, Kodiak ; Charles W. Wilson, mayor, Palmer. 

Chairman Shannon explained the reasons for the nominations, 

The meeting was opened to additional nominations for president. No addi- 
tional nominations were made, 

It was moved and seconded that the nominations be closed and that a unani- 
mous ballot be cast for Douglas Preston for president. Roll Call: All voted in 
the affirmative. 

The meeting was opened for additional nominations for vice president. None 
were made. 

It was moved and seconded that the nominations be closed and that a unani- 
mous ballot be cast for J. H. Goding for vice president. Roll call: All voted in 
the affirmative. 

The meeting was opened for additional nominations for trustee. None were 
made. 

It was moved and seconded that the recommendations of the nominating com- 
mittee for the office of trustee in the league be approved. Roll call: All voted 
in the affirmative. 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS SESSION, PART II, NOVEMBER 2, 1955 


1, Cities present: Anchorage, Cordova, Fairbanks, Ketchikan, Kodiak, Nome, 
Palmer, Seldovia, Seward, Valdez. Presiding: Vice President J. H. Goding. 

2. Chairman Gilbert C. Anthony presented the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee (members: Chairman Anthony, mayor, Seward; Ken Hinchey, mayor, 
Anchorage; George C. Shannon, city manager, Anchorage; John Rosswog, Cor 
dova; J. H, Goding, mayor, Ketchikan; Lucy Mick, councilwoman, Palmer: K. C. 
Patton, councilman, Seldovia; “Doe” Jenkins, councilman, Valdez). 

It was moved and seconded that the resolutions as recommended by the resolu- 
tions committee be adopted. Roll call: All voted in the affirmative. (A list of 
resolutions is attached to these minutes. ) 

3. Chairman Robert E. Sharp presented the report of the legislative commit- 
tee (members: Chairman Sharp, city manager, Ketchikan; Hewitt V. Louns- 
bury, councilman, Anchorage; John LeFevre, Cordova; E. G. Rash, city manager, 
Cordova; M. W. Slankard, city manager, Fairbanks ; Anna May Vokacek, counctil- 
woman, Kodiak; Charles W. Wilson, mayor, Palmer; Francis Kreh, councilman, 
Valdez). 

The legislative committee proposed 19 items for study by the league during 
the coming year. The items will be presented for final approval at the 1956 
convention, 
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It was moved and seconded that the recommendations of the legislative com- 
mittee be approved. Rollcall: All voted in the affirmative. (A copy of the 
legislative study program is attached to these minutes. ) 

4. One of the approved recommendations was to create a legislative commit- 
tee on a permanent basis. Appointments to the committee are to be made by 
the league president. Each city will be requested to suggest one member for 
the committee. 

5. The executive secretary presented the financial report for 1954-55 as 
follows: 


Statement of operations and financial condition, November 1, 1954, through 
October 31, 1955 


Cash balance as per statement of October 31, 1954 (corrected) 
Receipts : 
Membership is comes “= 2. 3: 
CORVORTIOD.... niscecnna oes , igi = 245. 00 


$947. 92 


a a tet es 6, 457. 38 


7, 405. 30 
Disbursements : 
Contractual________-- Z ss cece $1, 905. 72 
NNN os cea Es bie ee 270. 12 
Dues, paplicniions, Cte... os. aucsecnn nn 241. 50 
Miscellaneous office expenses_-_ 19. 30 


Wages____ RM ae ecsmiies:” dee a ee 
Taxes (FICA) __- i ee ai cea Sa 45. 00 
“Western City” air delivery_.............. 140. 00 


$4, 871. 64 
Legislative expenses 


Wages_ a i a a a — 1,100. 00 
Taxes (FICA)- a ae 22. OO 
Travel... ee ee eek Beare . 92. 00 
I aah 52. 43 


Per diem te Ne T80. 00 
— - 2, 046. 43 
Total disbursements___-__-___- See ne 6, 918. 07 


Balance on books as of October 31, 1955_- 487. 23 


It was moved and seconded that the financial report be accepted. Rellcall: All 
voted in the affirmative. 

6. Discussion was held on the desirability of establishing sections within the 
league along functional lines. It was brought out that this would permit mu- 
nicipal officials working in specialized fields to get together toward the solution 
of their problems. Such groups could meet with the league and, in addition, have 
specialized sessions. 

It was decided to put particular emphasis upon the establishment of public 
works, power, and fire sections. 

VICTOR FISCHER, 
BHaecutive Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, VICTOR FISCHER, 1954-55 


At the Fairbanks convention, 1 year ago, the executive secretary's report was 
based upon the good year we had and the better one we looked forward to. This 
last year was a better year. And the next one should see even greater accom- 
plishments. 

The increasingly greater record of the league reflects both the fact that ours 
is a young and growing organization and the fact that Alaska is on its way to 
greater development and our league is part and parcel of the future of this 
country. 

Our accomplishments during the last year are many. Our best proof of that 
is the new members who joined the league during the last 6 months—Seldovia, 
Ketchikan, and Nome. I would like to discuss our membership situation before 
going on with the report on the work of the past year. 
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fhe League of Alaskan Cities is today a truly representative organization 
Its members represent approximately 8O percent of the municipal population of 
\laska. 

The league is not an organization of large cities, nor of small towns, for it 
includes the three largest Communities in Alaska as well as some with populations 
of 650 and TOO people. This is proof that benefits from joint action can be 
derived by all. 

Another significant fact about our current membership is that it covers all parts 
of Alaska. The westernmost city in Alaska—in fact, in the United States—is a 
member: Nome, of course. The farthest north city in Alaska and the United 
States—Fairbanks—is a member. And the city closest to the United States 
proper is now in the league— Ketchikan. Yes; and all judicial divisions are now 
represented in the league. 

The last fact is in some ways the most important one. For it demonstrates 
the increasing unity we are finding in Alaska today. In all of our endeavors 
we are realizing that we must be united, both to further our own interests and 
to help the rest of this Territory. 

This united effort is further exemplified in the recent formation of the Alaska 
Association of Chiefs of Police. (We are happy today to welcome this group 
to associate membership in the league.) This organization should do much to 
bring about improved law enforcement practices in all our communities 

The formation of similar groups of municipal officials should be one of the 
aims of this league. It would be well worthwhile for all of us to work actively 
to bring together the fire chiefs of the Territory, the utility boards and managers, 
the financial officers of our cities. 

Just as the league through united action brings about better government 
of cities, thus these individual groups can promote better services to our 
citizens in their respective fields. 

Such groups could operate well within the framework of the league, or thes 
could set up their own organization, cooperating with the league on common 
projects. 

If | have emphasized the formation of such additional municipal subgroups, 
rather than discuss enlarging our own league membership, it is because I believe 
that the league has established itself as an organization. It has built up a 
record that speaks for itself. The cities that became members this year did 
so of their own volition. We did not actively solicit new members. Other cities 
are showing interest. Only last week we received a request from Skagway for 
information on how to join the league. 

Now for a brief review of the work we did over the past year 

Our main concentration was upon legis!ative matters. At the last league con- 
vention, a large legislative program wus established. We came to Juneau with 
a total of around 50 proposals. I will not try to enumerate these, for the 
matter has been covered thoroughly in a number of special reports, the news 
letter, and in Western City. 

As a whole, we were eminently successful in the enactment of bills of interest 
to municipalities. We were equally successful in our opposition to those that 
would have curtailed operations of local governments, 

Our success was due to a series of factors. Regular reports on the status of 
legislation were sent to all member cities. These in turn forwarded their com 
ents to legislators from their divisions. Your president, Russell Painter, was 
there during part of the session, and as your executive secretary I spent the 
hetter part of 2 months in Juneau. 

The reaction of legislators to our proposals was very favorable. Most of 
them were earnestly interested in doing « good job for the cities as well as for 
all of Alaska, We did not win their support by wining and dining them (aside 
from other reasons, we just don’t have that kind of money). We obtained their 
support because our proposals were fair and equitable and in the best interests 
of all citizens. 

I will not dwell on the legislative subject further except to say that those 
who have not seen it will surely be interested in studying the information 
bulletin on legislation passed during the last session of interest to cities. 
Copies are available on the display table. 

Closely allied to legislation is a current effort of the league. One of the bills 
enacted during the last session eliminated the restriction against Territorial 
participation in road construction within cities. For some reason, however, 
a restrictive interpretation has so far been given to this bill by the attorney 





















































































































































































































































general's office. We are now trying to obtain a favorable opinion to allow 
this type of work. 

We were also successful in finally obtaining enactment of Federal legislation 
to authorize the Alaska Road Commission to construct highways through in- 
corporated municipalities. Much work went into this task, and we were well 
supported by Delegate Bartlett, Governor Heintzleman, and the Alaska Road 
Commission. Mr. Niemi will probably tell us specifically what will be done 
under the new program. 

Other Federal proposals covered by last year’s convention resolutions also 
received a major amount of attention, primarily through correspondence and 
discussions with visiting Congressmen. 

In addition to our legislative work, both on the Territorial and Federal 
levels, we carried on an increasing amount of regular service duties. 

As you know, one of our main functions is to help cities solve their local 
problems. We assist by advising them what other towns in Alaska have done 
about similar problems, what the practice is in the States. We supply infor- 
mation from our own files, as well as material obtained from the American 
Municipal Association and other municipal leagues. The volume of requests 
has been increasing steadily—and we welcome them. For in that way we 
know that we are of direct service to our member municipalities. 

You are familiar, of course, with our publications—the newsletter, informa- 
tion bulletins, and Western City. The latter is our official magazine and the 
more information we can obtain from individual cities, the better coverage 
they will have. An innovation during this past year is the air delivery of 
Western City to Alaska. We found that it took about 4 weeks for the magazine 
to reach its municipal subscribers. Under the new system, it arrives within 
a week after publication. 

The newsletter is used primarily to bring pertinent information to our mem- 
ber cities—information on new Federal programs, information on latest de- 
velopments, and the like. 

Information bulletins are reserved for special reports, such as on legislation. 
The Directory of City Officials is now also put out as such a bulletin. With 
the last issue we have enlarged the scope of the directory by including infor- 
mation on finances in each city. The new issue of the directory will be out 
next month. We again hope to enlarge the following issue by also covering 
in greater detail the utility operations of the various communities, including 
listings of utility board members and managers. 

In addition to what I have outlined so far, the league office carries on 
quite a volume of correspondnece: with Alaskan cities, with stateside organiza- 
tions and businesses desiring information on Alaska, with Territorial and Fed- 
eral agencies, as well as with many private individuals. Some of the corre- 
spondence includes invitations to various meetings—if we had the time, money, 
and inclination to accept all the invitations, we would be attending conventions 
of all State leagues of cities, national meetings of purchasing or legal officers, 
international conventions of municipal officials, and so forth. In return, of 
course, we invite them to our annual meeting. I must admit their attendance 
here is as poor as ours at their meetings. 

I have tried to present a general picture of our league and the work it does. 
Now just a few words about how we are organized, for the benefit of those 
new to this organization. 

The league is headed by an executive committee, composed of the president, 
vice president and five trustees. Past presidents are ex-officio members of the 
executive committee and of the league. 

The executive secretary is appointed by this committee. This function is 
performed on a part-time basis. The reason for this is not that there isn’t 
enough work to do, but simply that we don’t have the funds to pay a full-time 
employee. 

Quarters for the league are made available by the city of Anchorage free. 
Anchorage also helps us out with secretarial help, printing, obtaining of office 
supplies, and so forth—on a reimbursable basis. 

We must recognize that our league will always be strapped for funds. Our 
dues schedule is not the highest in the United States, but it does rate pretty 
high. This is because our total population is small, and the municipal popula- 
tions are, therefore, relatively small. 

To increase the scope of our operations we can look in two directions. We 
could raise the dues and have more money to spend to do more work. This 
would create a hardship on many communities. Or we could obtain greater 
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participation on the part of member cities and their officials in the work of 

e league. 

e latter is much to be preferred. This league is a creature of its member 
ties. The league has a responsibility to its members, but they are the league 
| the more they do, the better a league they will have. 

In conelusion I would like to express my appreciation to the officers under 
whom I have served, particularly President Russ Painter. And also to all the 
city officials who have helped make the league what it is today. 

{nd finally, I would again like to say: we had a good year and next year 
will be even better. 


LEGISLATIVE STUDY PROGRAM FOR 1955-56 


Votor fuel tar.—Allocation of motor fuel tax funds to cities; refunds to be 
used for streets and roads exclusively. 

” Police officers.—Repeal act establishing detailed examination procedure of 
police officers. 

3. Intoxicating liquor laws.—Revision of existing laws, including present 
closing hours and licensing, policing, and distribution of excise tax on intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

t+, Juvenile Act of 1955——Amend to provide for building of juvenile facilities 
for welfare cases. 

5, Sales taa.—Enabling act increasing tax to 3 percent. 

. Motor vehicle taration.—Exempt vehicles from property tax; levy and 
collect tax at time of issuance of license; refund (minus percentage to cover 
costs) to cities, school districts and other political subdivisions; outside such, to 
Territorial road fund ; establish schedule of taxation. 

7. Tax suits—Require mandatory appearance before board of equalization 
before appeal to court. 

8. Procedure on suits against cities.—Require filing of suits within 6 months 
and notice of suit within 30 days of date of injury or damage. Notice of injury 
or damage to be given city within 24 hours. 

%. Special assessments.—Authorize Territory, require political subdivisions to 
make payment in lieu of assessments for benefiting public improvements. 

10. Sanitary sewers.—Enable cities to operate sewers as a public utility. 

11. Guard armories.—Provide for Territorial matching funds for National 
Guard armories; municipal provision of sites and off-site utilities. 

2. Fireworks.—Control use, sale, manufacture of dangerous fireworks. 

13. Insurance rate regulation procedure.—Regulatory body collect data on 
premiums and fire losses; assure that rates reflect ratings of protected area by 
Board of Fire Underwriters; annual review, publication of findings. 

14. City magistrate qualifications.—Enable city council to establish reasonable 
qualifications for city magistrate. 

15. Lien laws.—Study of all lien laws with view of revision to establish 
priority for various local and Territorial agencies. 

16. Election laws.—Study for revision of election laws. 

17. Personal property taxes——Make taxation of personal property optional. 

18. Assessments for water.—-Amend section 16—-1-81 ACLA 1949 to include 
water transmission and distribution systems. 

19. Vacation of streets by cities. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY LEAGUE CONVENTION 


1. Inclusion of Alaska under the Federal-Aid Highway Act with special 
provision for maintenance. 

2. Urging $25 million annual appropriations to Alaska Road Commission 
pending inclusion in Federal highway program. 

3. Requesting annual appropriation of $10 milion for Alaska Public Works. 

4. Urging payment in lieu of taxes and assessment on Federal property. 

5. Calling for construction of military access roads by Bureau of Public Roads. 

6. Requesting Bureau of Public Roads construction of highways through 
cities in United States forest eliminations. 

7. Urging appropriations for authorized Federal buildings and post offices. 

8. Federal insurance of municipal bonds. 

9. Calling for appropriations for authorized rivers and harbors projects. 

10. Urging transfer of tidelands to Territory of Alaska. 
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11. Asking for Territorial participation in construction of roads within Cities. 
12. Increased appropriations for Alaska Resource Development Board. 
13. Extending greetings and offer of assistance to Alaska’s constitutional 


convention. 


14. Thanks to host city. 


Name 


Gilbert C. Anthony 
Ralph C. Bailey 

FE. L. Bartlett 

Father Boileau 

Col. B. J. Brown 
Harrv Brown 
George Burns 

Henry Cate 

Julia Cate 

William Collins 
Frank Connally 
John 1). Coreoran 
George Crowther 
Clyde Taily 

A.J. DeJulio 

L. R. l’urkee 
Arthur L. Engebreth 
Clarence Epps 

Mrs. Gloria Fischer 
Vietor Fischer 

Ken Fisher 

Edward J. Fortier 
Dick Fry 

Elmer EF. Gagnon 
Harold H. Galliett, Jr 
M. G. Gebhart 
Dolores Goad 

J. H. Goding 

Mrs. Sally Gorsuch 
Harold Grindle 

Maj. G. H. Haist 
Alfred V. Hagen 
Harry Hardinge 

J. H. Huizer 

Ken Hinchey 

Mrs. C. J. Hoschouer 
James W. Huston 
Richard Ives 
Kenneth V. James 
*“Doe’’ Jenkins 
Francis Kreh 

Jan Koslosky 

Stan Larson 

John LeFevre 

Col. M. A. Libby 
Hewitt V. Lounsbury. 
Set. Paul McElroy 
J. F. MeKay 
William H. McKinley 
John A. McNees 
George O. Matkin 
Betty Mears 

Luev Mick 

T. H. Miller 

Maj. Amos Mote 
George O. Nichols 
William J. Niemi 

R. H. Painter 

K. C. Patton 

M. W. Peterson 
Robert M. Peterson_-- 
Lt. Col. Paul V. Porter 
Ed Purdue 

E. G. Rash___- 
Virgil P. Reimer 
George W. Rogers 
John Rosswog 
William Rudd 
Emilie St. Pierre. 

E. R. Sanders. 

E. Jack Schoop 
George C. Shannon.. 
Robert E. Sharp 
John Shaw. 

M. W. Slankard 
Richard B. Smith- 


Participants 
Title or position 


M iyor 
Delegate to Congress 


USARAL 

Federal Housing Administration 
Fire chief 

City engineer’s office 
Independent school district 
Federal Housing Administration 
Citv clerk 

Public Administration Service 
President, Kiwanis Club 
Territorial fire marshal 
Councilman 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Councilman . 

Building official 


Executive secretary 

Spenard Volunteer Fire Department 
Civil defense 

City comptroller’s office 

Alaska Housing Authority 
Consulting engineer 

Alaska Housing Authority 


Mayor 


Federal Housing Administration 
PIO, Alaskan Command 
Councilman 
City manager 
Alaska Resource Development Board 
Mavor 
Staff secretary 
Alaska Public Works 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
do 
Councilman 
do 
do 
Fire department 
Representative 
J-1, Alaskan Command 
Councilman 
USARAL engineers 
Alaska Legislative Council 
Electrical superintendent 
Representative 
City engineer 


Councilwoman 
Chief of police 
10th Air Division 
City comptroller 
Alaska Road Commission 
I eague president, 1954-55 
Councilman 

do 

do . 
Alaskan Air Command 
Honorary fire commissioner 
City manager : 
Federal Housing Administration 
Office of the Governor 
Representative 77 
City comptroller’s office 
Town clerk cana 
The Alaska Railroad 
Assistant planner -- 
City manager. 

do ; 
City attorney 
City manager- 
U.S. Army, Alaska 


Location 


Seward 
Fairbanks 
Washineton, D.C. 
Fairbanks. 
Fort Richardson. 
Anchorage. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Palmer. 
Chicago. 
Palmer. 
Juneau. 
Palmer. 
Seattle. 
Anchorage. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Spenard 
Anchorage. 

Do. 

10, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Ketchikan. 
Anchorage. 

Do. 
Elmendorf Air Force Base 
Palmer. 
Seward. 
Juneau. 
Anchorage. 

Do. 
Juneau. 

San Francisco. 


| Seattle. 


Valdez. 
Do. 
Palmer. 
Anchorage. 
Cordova. 
Elmendorf Air Force Base. 
Anchorage. 
Fort Richardson. 
Juneau. 
Anchorage. 
Nome. 
Anchorage. 
Palmer. 
Do. 
Anchorage. 
Elmendorf Air Force Base. 
Anchorage. 
Juneau. 
Seward. 
Seldovia. 
Anchorage. 
Palmer. 
Elmendorf Air Force Base. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Cordova. 


| Anchorage. 


Juneau. 
Cordova. 
Anchorage. 
Valdez. 
Anchorage. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ketchikan. 
Palmer. 
Fairbanks. 
Fort Richardson. 
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Participants — Continued 


Title or position Location 


Earl Sybrant Federal Housing Administration Anchorage 
Maynard L. Taylor, Jr_.-- : League president, 1952-53 Do 
Richard J. Tuff : ‘ ‘Tax assessor Do 
4nna May Vokacek ; Councilwoman Kodiak 
Dorothy Whitney ais 3 Alaska Department of Health Juneau 
Charles W. Wilson. | Mayor Palmer 
William T. Zahradnicek Councilman Do 
M. C. Zimmerman....-...- Alaska Road Commission Anchorage. 


ALASKAN CITIES AND THE FEDERAL GOVERN MEN1 


By Hon. BE. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska 


The relationship between the Alaskan cities and the Federal Government is 

paternalistic, problematical, and ridiculous.” 

It was my pleasure to appear at a league meeting over in Kodiak 4 years ago 
Those communities which have joined the league this year—Nome, Seldovia, and 
Ketchikan—are to be congratulated for becoming a part of this phase of Alaska’s 
life and everyone is going to gain. Fairbanks, Valdez, and Palmer have been 
added to league membership since the meeting in Kodiak. 

With regard to the relationship between the Federal Government and the 
cities of Alaska—Congress has now delegated considerable authority to the 
Territorial legislature. 

A few years ago no bond could be issued by any Alaskan municipality without 
permission of Congress. This was changed to allow the issuance of bonds up to 
10 percent of the assessed valuation of each particular community. Then reve 
nue bonds were allowed to be floated without congressional approval. 

Congressional delegation of extensive authority to the Territorial legislature 
to handle municipal affairs may not prove to be wholly satisfactory. New York 
City is required to go to the New York Legislature for legislative authority in 
fields where the city itself should have complete autonomy and that is difficult 
to achieve. That situation may not have precise counterpart in Alaska but we 
ight properly grant more autonomy to cities here before a comparable situation 
arises, 

It has occurred to me also that the Alaska development pattern has differed 
from that customarily found in the States. There, cities came into being only 
after rural areas had acquired populations and larger communities were needed 
to supply services for those areas. Here, the establishment of cities was simul 
taneous With the establishment of hinterlands and mining camps. Anchorage, 
lairbanks, and Ketchikan fall in this category. This gives us an opportunity 
to pioneer in the field of government. Many States would like to do this but 
cannot because of the established patterns created for them. 

We can strike out on our own, and the coming constitutional convention will 
give a rare opportunity for this. One of the most difficult problems will be the 
composition of local government, but all we can do besides offer advice is to 
wish the delegates well. We have a great advantage in that we are spared 
the necessity of creating all the counties which plague many of the States. We 
can avoid all of that, and at least in our constitution, form a pattern upon which 
future legislatures of the new State can build in accordance with the existing 
times. The constitution should not attempt to affix a form immutable but leave 
that to legislatures to come. It should merely establish basic principles and 
not seek to read precise conditions of 50 or 100 years from now. We have the 
National Constitution to follow as a good model. 

Federal assistance to Alaskan cities is different in a degree from that else 
where, partly due to military impact. In the pattern of Federal assistance 
programs none is more important in the field of improvements than Alaska 
Public Works. The program was extended once to 1959. The basic legisla 
tion was in recognition of our needs here. We must realize that further exten 
sion of that program will be very difficult. The only reason it was extended 
once was because the appropriations were used at a very slow rate. But there 

‘Excerpts from an address delivered at the League of Alaskan Cities annual banquet on 
November 1, 1955, at Palmer, Alaska. 
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is still much work that should be done under APW or a similar act. There has 
been some talk of a revolving fund to allow money paid in by communities to 
come back to do more work for the good of Alaska and the various communities. 
The League of Alaskan Cities should inquire into the possibility of establishing 
such a fund if it seems unlikely that we can extend the basie act. 

The reaction of visiting members of Congress to APW has been good in the 
main but a note of jealousy has been detected because their districts do not have 
schools so elaborate and new and well equipped as ours and they can't get them 
for their own people. The answers to that are obvious since in most cases the 
children in those districts have opportunities denied to children in some parts 
of Alaska and we need the schools to take care of all their activities. 

Another problem which imposes a burden on Alaskan cities is the rate of 
interest which must be paid on bonds, which is much higher here than elsewhere 
There has been discussion of a Federal act to set up a guaranty system to insure 
Alaskan bonds and thereby bring about lower rates. To date we have not been 
able to win approval for such a bill. <A bill is before Congress to extend aid of 
this type across the country but it is limited to $10,000 which would not help 
our cities much. 

The League of Alaskan Cities is to be congratulated for having initiated and 
won approval of a congressional bill to allow the Alaska Road Commission to 
construct roads through Alaskan municipalities where they are part of main 
highways. This will be a great help in the long run. The Forest Service and 
Bureau of Public Roads will probably be asked for the same type of service and 
they will eventually have to capitulate. 

A national highway bill was defeated in the closing days of the last Congress 
and that is happy for us. When the bill was under consideration, Irving Reed 
was requested to come to Washington and urge Alaska's inclusion in the bill 
but it was left out, and the effort failed. Some very fast work will have to be 
done or Alaska will be left out in the cold. Both parties are to blame for re 
cent cuts in appropriations for the ARC and we are in a situation now of getting 
$5 or $6 million for building roads and $3% million for maintenance. Road- 
builders can make no plans on the basis of continuity with appropriations going 
up and down. We must make an effort to come under the highway aid system 
in some form or other. Governor Heintzleman and I will seek administrative 
approval, and later congressional approval, for a formula plan. Our proposal 
will be that we be given not the total amount of money to which we would be 
entitled but something between $12 and $15 million, and have the Federal Gov- 
ernment continue the burden and cost of maintaining our road system. This 
would give us something to go on without saddling the Territory with too big 
a maintenance bill. Probably there would be no increase in the ARC appro 
priation to the $30 million or so they were receiving after World War II. The 
League of Alaskan Cities can help considerably in achieving this program. 
The league plays an important part in the development of Alaska today, and 
it will continue to play an even more important part in the future. 


QUESTION 


V. P. Reimer, FHA, Anchorage: Is there any solution to the cut in the 
appropriations for Alaska? Is there any way the League of Alaskan Cities 
can lobby to contact friends of Alaska to overcome this situation? 

Bartlett: Nothing much can be done. Prior to World War II we were on a 
sustenance level in regard to Federal appropriations. Before that, all the 
departments received about one-half of what the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration receives today. During World War II and later, the appropriations 
were high due to military impact. That has changed recently. The difficulty 
is that while the congressional people who come here have great interest in 
Alaska, our friends can’t spend too much time on our legislation but have to 
look out for their own bills. The only time we will be able to get full justice 
will come when we get statehood. 


CITIES IN THE PRoGRESS OF ALASKA? 


By George W. Rogers, Office of the Governor, Territory of Alaska 


Before I go any further I must make a few apologies to anyone who is settling 
back to hear a keynote speech. By apology, I am not now about to say “Un- 


1 Speech delivered at the annual convention of the League of Alaskan Cities on October 
5, at Palmer, Alaska. 
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stomed as I am to public speaking”’—although it would be very much the 
th I am not going to express regrets that you have me before you rather 
the Governor—even though an expression of such a sentiment would be 
gether fitting and proper. 
What I do wish to say by way of apology is that I am wholly unprepared to 
ver a rousing league-type keynote. You will hear no words of cheer from 
i property revaluation—no words of comfort on city budgets—no words 
dvice on how to get more Federal aid—no words of encouragement to work 
special municipal legislation come 1957, 
his is not due to any natural perverseness on my part nor any scruples 
nst cribbing pertinent remarks and observations on such subjects from 
ndard reference works and back issues of the league newsletter. Rather 
because circumstances have caused me to be deeply preoccupied lately with 
ms Which at first glance appear to have nothing at all to do with cities 
their problems. My preoccupation and concern has been so complete and 
eep that I have been unable to get it out of my mind even for the time 
quired to prepare and deliver this speech. And so for the next few minutes 
will be forced to share this concern and preoccupation with me 
some time now, and particularly during the past month, I have had to 
te myself to thinking about, studying and working on the many pressing 
hlems faced by Alaskans who reside in our rural areas. As defined in legis 
tion enacted by the last legislature, these areas might be called Alaska minus 
its cities, or what was left over after the cities were made. Expressed in 
these terms, you will understand my feeling of inadequacy before this group 
of representatives of Alaska’s cities. 
But as the hour of delivery approached and I became more desperate, I began 
to believe that circumstances had forced just the right theme upon me. The 
ssigned title is “Cities in the Progress of Alaska.’ In other words, cities 
relation te something other than themselves, in relation to the progress of all 
\laska. If Alaska is composed of its cities and what’s left over, then it is 
lite propor that IT use this keynote as an opportunity of sharing my current 
occupations with you. 
\s I began thinking, a question came to mind and kept returning. Why is 
necessary for a member of the Governor's staff to be attempting to formulate 
and help direct programs to assist Alaskans far removed from his direct contact 
and residing in many cases in places which he has never seen and possibly 
ever will? Put into more general terms, why is the economic and social well- 
heing of these Alaskans the primary concern of the central Territorial govern- 
ent? The answer is simple. In our present structure of local government, 
here is no governmental unit between the municipal corporation and the Terri- 
rial government. 
This is a state of affairs which is looked upon by many Alaskans as a good 
ng. Alaska has no system of county government—in fact, it is prohibited by 
v from having one. Good, says the Alaska Statehood Committee in its 1953 
ennial report: 
* we can see no justification for establishing this archaie system of 
vernment, Which essentially duplicates functions of State and municipal gov 
ment and adds unnecessary expense to the cost of government. At best, 
inty government is a quaint historic relic of the past, established in the horse 
aud buggy days when the county seat was a day’s journey away from most com 
munities in the county for old Dobbin, and maintained new for primarily po- 
tical consideration. Whether any unit of government will replace it or in what 
anner we shall decentralize the operations of State government is, of course, 
matter for determination by Alaska’s own constitutional convention.” 
his attitude all too frequently carries over to any discussion of the need for 
termediate forms of local government. 
Whether this state of affairs is good or not depends upon the degree to which 
s generally believed desirable to have a strong central government, the degree 
which it is thought desirable to have governmental services concentrated at 
e territorial level. But whether desirable or not, the absence of intermediate 
rms of government tends to mean that the territorial level is the vital force 
government. Returning to the subject title assigned to me, it means that 
\laska’s cities, boxed in by the legal description of their corporate boundaries. 
in all too easily become nothing more than passive partakers of the benefits of 
\laska’s progress rather than becoming prime movers in its furtherance. This 
an exaggeration, of course, and needs qualification and explanation. sut it 
close enough to the mark to deserve statement in this extreme form. 
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To understand What I have said. it is hecessary to take a quick look at What 
might be called the natura] history of cities, 
trivances existing in a vacuum. They exist for certain reasons, Senerally eco 
nomic and eeorraphic reasons. Let us be more specific. The city of Palmer. 
where we are now meeting, came into existence in 1935 for 
because it is located in a region with an Outstanding agricultural potential 
a greatly expanded program for its development was launched at that time 
Second, because there happened to be a railroad siding at this particular point 
in the valley which provided access to markets for the products of this develop. 
ment. As Palmer continued to exist and grow, it elaborated its community sery 
ices. It is now a first-class city with all the administrative trimmings of a city 
of its class, 

But Palmer has hot continued to exist 
System, street and fire departments. These things are essential to permit: the 
hatural growth and continued existence of the organism which is the city of 
Palmer. But essential as they are, they are not the cause of growth. Paliner 
has continued tO exist and grow because the economic region of Which it has 


become the commercial and administrative center continues to eXist and grow, 
and for no other reason, 


» and 
and grow because it has a fine sehoo] 


With Variations, this analysis might he applied to all other Alaskan Cities 
They came into being in response to certain economic and Political events and 
forces reacting in a particular Seocraphic and physical setting, They were 
created to serve a certain set of requirements for a larger natural economic 
region. a region in most cases difficult to define and subject to constantly shifting 
and changing boundaries. 

The cities have prospered, stagnated or declined as their natural] economic 
region prospered, stagnated or declined. Alaska has its ghost towns bearing 
ute testimony to the fact that cities are merely parts of larger living organ 
isms. It also has a few hearty examples of cities Which refused to £0 down 
under such circumstances, but because they were vital] and alive were able to 
adapt to change and assume another character and role, were able to attach 
themselves to another area or region as the Vitality left the old. 

Cordova is a £00d example of this, Cordova was founded about 1888 as a can- 
hery site, and until about 1911 fish canning was the dominant economic function 
performed there. The economic region was Prince William Sound and the Gulf 
of Alaska. Then the Copper River and Northwestern Railroad Opened the way 
to the copper mines just north of the coast range and transportation dominated, 
The natural economic region moved inland. When the copper mines closed down 
and the railroad was abandoned in 1937, Cordova could have been headed for 
the ghost-town ranks. But expansion of diversified fish canning began to take 
up the slack, and Cordova had a hew lease on life. The marine region again 
became the city’s natural economy. Like all of our other fishing centers during 
the past few seasons, Cordova has had its hard knocks. But on the whole it 
is doing better than many because it has rebuilt its fisheries industries on n 

diversified base, taking in a wide range of Varied fishery resources in addition 
to salmon. 

While the city remains a relatively simple administrative, commercial, and 
Possibly manufacturing center for the larger region in which the more primary 
economic activities take place, it is not apt to lose sight of its reasons for being 
But when it &rows beyond a certain size in its development, the problems of 
internal sovernment become more pressing and at the Samne time more complex 
and unwieldy, More and more thought and energy must he devoted to devising 
Ways and means of keeping things moving smoothly, The internal business 
economy of the city becomes more heavily weighted in its composition by retail. 
Service trades, and other secondary industries, While the primary economic 
activities upon which all this Superstructure rests becomes less and less apparent. 

It is at this point that the city is apt to become overly introverted in its think 
ing and outlook. There is the danger that it Will lose sight of its real reasons 
for existing and Will begin to think that it is, in fact. a self-sufficient World unto 
itself. If it is concerned with anything beyond its corporate limits, it is merely 
the pesky fringe area problems, 


The absence of any intermediate unit of local sovernment can contribute to and 


and social health of the 
asons for the City’s exist- 
but the concern of the development: | 


encourage this dangerous introversion. The economic 
surrounding area which embodies the underlying re 
ence, is no longer a matter of local concern, 





Cities are not mechanical eo. 


two reasons. First, 
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social service agencies of the central government. To the degree that 
vovernment policy and programs affect economic and social progress, to that 
degree progress is dependent upon the Territorial and Federal Governments 
Under these conditions, the city which reaches a point of almost complete intro 
version can be said to take no part in general progress except as a passive 
eceiver of certain of the benefits of that progress. 

If there is progress, the city prospers and grows. If there is no progress, the 
itv goes into a decline. If the economy of the surrounding area collapses, the 
nee living city is a ghost town—unless the Territory or the United States 

Congress is Willing and able to do something. 

But a central government, although it may be the best level for performing 
certain functions, is not always the best to handle special local problems. It may 
not be so because of a lack of essential local knowledge, experience, and interest, 
ora fear of being caught in the crossfire of sectionalism, Its response is slower 
und less direet because it is removed from the immediate scene. 

The only real assurance a city can have that it will enjoy a long and healthy 
ife is to be aware of its true nature as a part of a larger area, to develop a strong 
enlightened self-interest, to use an old-fashioned economic term, This assurance 
is increased if the attitude and spirit are coupled with 2 complete and sound 
system of local government. If there are other local governmental units having 
jurisdiction over the city’s economic area but having a similar background of 
local interest and experience, then the desired governmental response is more 
ikely to be forthcoming, and forthcoming in time, than it is if jurisdiction rests in 

level of government headquartered in the capital of the Territory or of the 
Nation, 

I do not feel that in saying all this I am alone, or a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, There is a growing awareness among our cities of the need to know more 
about themselves and the regions of which they are a part. Within the past 
few weeks I have received correspondence from three Alaskan cities who are 
planning or already undertaking basic economic studies of their total trading 
areas. The realization of this need apparently sprang up independently and 
spontaneously in each case, as these cities—Nome, Anchorage, and Juneau 
are widely separated and are as diverse in their nature as it would be possible 
to find. But each has the same approach in common. These are to be down 
to-earth economic studies, not studies of fringe areas or urban redevelopment 
studies, but basic studies getting at the facts of life in each case. They are 
asking “what are we all about, why do we exist and what are our prospects for 
the future?” 

There was also evidence of this awareness during the last session of the 
legislature which provided two important new programs which should foster 
this type of action. The Alaska Resource Development Board will be providing 
a centralized research agency or a focus for promoting research, and is directed 
by law to assist local government units and organizations in the planning and 
conduct of various studies. The Alaska Rural Development Board provides 
opportunities for similar services in regard to social, as well as economic, studies 
ind assistance for rural and remote areas. In both cases, however, only a 
service agency is provided. These are not agencies for the propagation of master 
plans from above. Initiative must come from the local areas, This requires 
that the cities must be alert to the opportunities provided now, and be prepared 
to take the initiative. 

Finally, we are about to convene a constitutional convention. The delegates 
representing us at this convention will have the opportunity and the obligation 

) devise a pattern of local government which will meet our needs. It is most 
timely, therefore, that Alaska’s cities suspend momentarily their preoccupation 
with internal matters, as pressing and important as these might be, and seriously 

msider what the new pattern of local government should be like. This is an 
opportunity which we cannot afford to muff. 

And so my keynote boils down to just this. Alaska’s cities must broaden 
Finally, they must give thought and support to the devising of a new and complete 
their horizons. At the same time they must study to know themselves better. 
linally, they must give thought and support to the devising of a new and complete 
pattern of local government within which they can work more effectively to 
promote their real interests. If this is done, Alaska’s cities will be able to 
issume the dominant vital role in Alaska’s progress, 
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LocAL GOVERNMENT IN ALASKA’S CONSTITUTION * 
By John D. Corcoran, Public Administration Service 


Most of our State constitutions, when created, took cognizance, although some- 
times grudgingly, of the existing municipal organizations. Alaska’s constitu- 
tion can do this, and can provide the simple and traditional statement that the 
legislature shall provide for the organization of local governmental units * 

But we are already aware of— 

1. The multiplicity of local jurisdictions that exist in the several States; 
of the conflicts of these units for public attention, tax support, and legal 
authority. 

2 The reluctance or failure of some States to assign sufficient local au- 
tonomy in determining local organization, tax base, and governmeltal 
functions. 

3. The inadequacies and inevitable high costs of counties, municipalities, 
school districts, in providing a uniform, satisfactory, economical pattern 
of local government services. 

Alaska can, and to some extent already has, entered into a pattern of expensive 
competing, local governmental units. This development is both natural and in 
consonance with the people’s right to determine the services they need and ure 
willing to pay for and the jurisdictional units that will serve them. But the 
constitutional convention provides an opportunity to reexamine this situation. 
Reading from our paper prepared for the constitutional convention follows: 


An approach to the problems of local governme nt in Alaska 

After recounting the patterns, trends, and problems of local government organ- 
ization in the United States and elsewhere, it is appropriate at this point to 
summarize the many difficulties and problems that have been mentioned and 
the opinions and trends concerning possible solutions. 

With respect to the structure of local government within the larger jurisdic- 
tion of the State, the following points are pertinent : 

1. There is a great excess of jurisdictional units and layers of local gover! 
ment throughout the United States, and a similar problem prevails in Canada 
although to a lesser degree. 

2. Many municipal units are too small to meet adequately the needs of modern 
local government, and as urban regions have expanded it has not been possible 
for municipal jurisdictions to expand their territory proportionately. 

28 While municipal units or clusters of municipal units tend to comprise 
economic and so-‘ial communities, many counties are quite artificial in this 
respect and do not constitute satisfactory jurisdictional entities. 

4. In many regions there are too many counties in view of modern methods 
of communication and transportation, but while consolidation is frequently 
advocated, it has been most difficult to bring about. 

5. Efforts to bring order out of the chaos of local government jurisdictional 
patterns have generally involved attempts to consolidate city and county 
government and to combine smaller units to make larger units. It has been 
difficult to bring about such changes, but where achieved it has improved 
services and reduced costs. 

With respect to the powers of local units, the following points are significant : 

1. There has been a long and persistent trend away from rigid and detailed 
control of municipal government by State legislatures. Most States constitu 
tionally prohibit the passage of special acts relating to local government an: 
permit a considerable measure of home rule either by constitutional guaranty 
or by legislative authorization within the framework of a municipal classifica- 
tion plan. 

® Home rule has provided considerable freedom for local units in the deter- 
mination of the form of government as between such possibilities as mayor- 
council, councilmanic, and city-manager systems. 

® Home rule has provided considerably less freedom in the exercise of 
governmental powers than in the determination of governmental form, Gen- 
eral State laws usually prevail when in conflict with local ordinances, and the 
home rule legislative power has been construed rather narrowly by the courts. 
Generally, however, home rule cities have somewhat more freedom than do 
those which function under general statute specifying their legislative author- 
ity. 


1 Speech delivered at the annual convention of the League of Alaskan Cities on October 
81, 1955, at Palmer, Alaska. 
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With respect to the financial relationships between State and local govern- 
ents, the following points are significant: 

1. Constitutionally imposed tax and debt limitations have proved to be un 
necessarily rigid and inflexible means of supervising the financial affairs of local 
nits, and have often proved a serious handicap in meeting the needs for local 
services. Nevertheless a number of States have assumed some degree of 
uncial responsibility for their subordinate jurisdictions, and it is generally 
recognized that all the people of any State have an interest in the solvency of 
the State’s subordinate units. In other words, the issue is one of general rather 
than purely local concern. 

». Local governments generally, both in the United States and elsewhere, 
ce the difficult problem of rising costs and increased service demands on the one 
hand and shrinking tax bases on the other. The shrinking tax base has been due 
ll many Cases to preemption of more and more taxing tields by the State and 
Federal Governments. 

3. There is a clearly discernible trend in many States to grant very broad 
taxing powers to local units as an alternative to larger State grants for local 
functions. 


liska’s opportunity 

The approach to local government that considers only traditional structures, 
forms, and powers would seem to offer little hope of solving many of the prob 
ems that characterize this entire field of government. Two pertinent questions 
need to be raised and answered whenever the issues are considered, and these 
questions have a particular relevance in Alaska where a new State is being 
formed, local government is only developed to a limited extent, and where many 
functions of an essentially loca! nature have long been performed by agencies 
of the Federal Government which will no longer perform them once statehood 
isachieved. These questions are: 

1. What functions should be regarded as State functions and what functions 
should be entrusted to local units’? 

» How ean local units be formed which will reflect recognition of natural, 
geographic, economic, and social communities as distinct from chance, whim, and 

athematical preciseness that bears no relation to other factors? 


The formation of local units 

Determination of the general pattern of local government is an essential func- 
tion of the State government. Authority to create local units or to provide ¢ 
system for their creation is appropriately vested in the legislature, and it is 
so vested in every State of the American Union. In Canada, the authority 
resides in the provincial legislatures, although in some provinces a rather more 
liberal delegation of the authority to provincial administrative agencies has 
taken place than is common in the United States. Many State constitutions 
provide that the legislature shall by general law establish the procedures for 
municipal incorporation, and legislative incorporation of individual units at the 
municipal level is prohibited. 

The question facing Alaska, however, is not how the formation of local units 
should take place in a procedural sense, but it is rather one of what kind or kinds 
of local units should be recognized. Most State constitutions give recognition 
to an already existing local structure, either by specifie provision or by inference 
and reference. Alaska could conceivably go no further in its constitution than 
to acknowledge the existence of municipalities, thereby leaving all but a small 
portion of the territory of the State unorganized for local government purposes. 
Other districts, such as the recording districts and the so-called judicial divi- 
sions, are not units of local government but merely defined areas for adminis- 
tration of Federal or Territorial functions. One exception is the public-utility 
districts and another is the school districts, these being local government units 
for performance of certain functions. Like the municipalities, however, neither 
the public-utility districts nor the school districts as now constituted provide 
a basic system of local government structure outside of but a small area. Re- 
lationships among these units in some areas have already given rise to inter- 
jurisdictional conflicts which suggest the inadequacy of present arrangements. 

It is important to note that when statehood is achieved and Federal adminis- 
tration of local affairs is terminated, a number of functions will be thrust upon 
the new State which are largely of a local nature. These functions include most 
of those now performed by the various United States commissioners. They 
may eventually include a number of those performed by the Indian Service. 
Unless the new State is to administer all such functions centrally for most of 
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the area of Alaska, some arrangements must be made for their performance 
by local units. 

Alaska’s opportunity lies in boldly recognizing that units of local self-govern- 
ment can prove satisfactory in the long run only if such units are based on 
natural geographic, economic, and social communities large enough to meet the 
service needs of the natural regions, and endowed with sufficient resources to 
support adequately a minimum standard and level of necessary services. Simi- 
larly, by recognizing that all local legislative authority and all local executive 
and administrative functions can and should be vested in one unified local 
government, Alaskans will be reaching at one stride a goal that local government 
reformers and specialists have been striving to attain in many States over a 
period of several generations. 

The concept of a satisfactory local government unit here postulated necessar- 
ily involves an organization that would include geographically much more than 
au small or even a large urban community. It would include all territory, 
whether populated or not, within the confines of an ascertainable geographic and 
economic community, and would permit of no fragmentation into small inde- 
pendent municipal units each with its set of officials and each jealous of its 
prerogatives, jurisdiction, and tax base. A much broader concept is indicated. 
Naturally, within any large geographic and economic entity, considerable vari- 
ation would exist as to services needed and services that may reasonably be 
provided. Obviously, such variations would have to be recognized through the 
device of service zones or districts, determined by the local legislative body, 
and reflected in differing levels of taxation or service charges in proportion to 
the kinds and level of services provided by the jurisdiction. Thus those in 
urban areas benefiting by the usual urban services would be expected to support 
such services with a higher tax levy or higher service charges. Those receiving 
only such minimum services as education, recording of records, and maintenance 
of order would be expected to contribute to the support of the local government, 
but to a much lesser degree. 

With the creation of larger units of local self-government, many of which 
would contain several urban or semiurban areas, the need for an adequate 
system of local representation on the local legislative body becomes apparent. 

This need could be met adequately with the use of a district basis for repre- 
sentation on the local legislative body. However, all administrative and exec- 
utive functions should be grouped under a single responsible chief executive or 
manager. This is essential if the well-established evils of ward and commis- 
sioner administration are to be avoided. 

With the existence of a competent and suitably organized local government 
unit, properly endowed with authority to draft and adopt its own charter, 
there would be no need for the expedients of a whole group of special districts 
or other governmental levels or entities commonly created to bypass ineffective 
local units or to meet areawide needs when no local unit has sufficient juris- 
diction. Adequate jurisdiction would exist in the local government, and its 
charter-empowered legislative body would have whatever authority the citizens 
of the community saw fit to bestow upon it within the framework of a State- 
determined division of functions between State and local governments. Thus 
the existence and high costs of multiple levels of local government would be 
avoided. 

It is not reasonable to expect that a constitutional convention could properly 
undertake to identify and write into a constitution suitable units and boundaries 
of local self-government in Alaska. The creation of such units can onlv be left 
to the future State legislature after careful and expert study of Alaska’s needs 
and problems in the establishment of geographically, socially, and economically 
homogeneous units. The constitution can and should authorize the legislature 
to create local government units, which when created would be vested with 
suitable home-rule powers. It should recognize the fact that as Alaska develops, 
new communities will arise and rearrangements will become necessary. Only 
the legislature can properly deal with such problems. The constitution should 
not create or recognize either counties or municipalities as such, for each carries 
connotations not in keeping with the type of jurisdiction here considered as 
a more suitable local government unit, whatever name may eventually be applied 
to it. It would be appropriate, however, for the constitution to specify that in 
creating units of local self-government, the legislature shall so act as to recog- 
nize natural geographic and economic relationships and establish units large 
enough to embrace the entire territory of the State in their totality. Units 
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with insignificant population need not be politically organized immediately, but 
they should nevertheless be identified for electoral purposes and for purposes 
of State administration of local functions until sufficient population would 
justify the political organization of the local units. 

With such a general provision vesting authority in the State legislature 
and indicating basic standards to be followed in the exercise of that authority, 
the Alaskan constitution would avoid fixing upon the new State patterns that 
elsewhere have proved less than satisfactory. At the same time, it would 
provide guidance for the legislature in embarking upon the solving of a problem 
that has proved universally troublesome wherever freemen strive to meet the 
needs for local self-government. 


HoMe RvuLe—THEORY AND PRACTIC! 
J. F. McKay, executive director, Alaska Legislative Council 


Home rule—the very words evoke in the hearts and minds of all of us who are 
devoted to the democratic way of life a concept of the good life. As described 
hy the mayor of one of the larger southern cities in a State with home rule, 

home rule (is) the very soul and tiber of democracy itself.” 

The same mayor went on to say that home rule was “flagrantly violated” each 
time the legislature of his State met in biennial session. The common attitude 
among municipal officials regarding home rule seems to me strikingly set forth 
in that mayor’s statement. 

Although the words “home rule” create concepts in our minds of something 
cood for cities, and the words “legislative domination” bring on an excess of 
‘ile to our stomachs, it seems to me that we do not advance our understanding 
of the theory or practice of home rule, or our striving for the good life, by limit 
ing ourselves to praise or condemnation—depending upon whether we are talking 
about the good home rule or the bad legislative domination. 

Thus, it seems to me that, if we are to do more regarding the matter, we must 
attempt a better understanding of the struggles, realities, and goals of the home 
rule movement. 

In this context the struggles have continued without interruption for at least 
the past 15 centuries—since the Middle Ages. When we look at the realities, 
we see tremendous accomplishments and gains, but no final answer, as yet. When 
we search for the goals, we often get lost in the expediencies of the present, and 
but dimly see our true objectives. 

Therefore, I am going to spend a little time today talking about the struggles, 
realities, and goals of the home-rule movement. I am going to attempt to place 
this movement in an historical perspective, so we can examine objectively what 
all the shouting is about. 

However, I do feel that this subject has particular timeliness now, since in a 
few days a convention will assemble at college to write a constitution for the 
State of Alaska. If home rule is to be your goal, then it will not be accom- 
plished unless it is imbedded in the fundamental law of the future State. And 
even that is only a hesitant first step toward actual home rule in practice, for 
the courts have traditionally thrown up barriers to a full realization of the 
goals of home rule. 


Origins of home rule 


When we attempt to trace the origins of the concept of home rule we find 
that it is an attitude of mind that has been close to the heart of civilized man 
for many, many centuries. In its broadest sense, it means any local self-govern- 
ment. Yet it has come to mean a more limited concept in the development of 
\merican local governmental forms, and particularly the status of cities in the 
total web of national, State, and local governmental authority. 

In a sense, “home rule” for cities reached its ultimate development in 
ancient Greece, where the city-states had as high degree of sovereignty as their 
armies were able to secure for them. However, the analogy of the Greek city- 
states (poleis) is not valid, for, as they were first established, each city had 
complete independence and sovereignty. Thus they were more nearly analogous 
to independent nations or states, with absolute internal sovereignty. 

Yet they were very tiny states, in modern terms. For example, Sparta, with 
6.000 square miles, and Athens, with 1,000 square miles, were exceptionally 


_.' Speech delivered at the annual convention of the League of Alaskan Cities on October 
81, 1955, at Palmer, Alaska. 
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large areas for these original city-states. Thus, Kern County in California 
could contain 3 Spartas or 9 Athens. 

If the Greek experiment had been successful we might never have had the 
development of strong central governments, nations, with the problems of 
absolute and limited sovereignty that now seem to plague us. 

But the city-state experiments fell prey to civilization’s advances. Because 
of the dual needs for extended trade, and the dangers of alien invaders from 
southern Russia and Persia, the Greek cities were forced to band together. 
Thus, the individual, sovereign city-states, with complete home rule were 
eventually formed into a loose federation of cities under the leadership of the 
strongest. 

No one would advocate the Greek city-state, with complete internal and 
external sovereignty as the solution to the problems of American local govern 
ment today. Yet, the cities of ancient Greece represented a situation of total 
independence that sometimes seems to be the goal of cities today in their advo- 
cacy of constitutional home rule. To think of home rule in that alien concept 
is to disregard the developments of approximately 15 centuries of struggles 
leading to, and continuing at, the present time. 

Rise of cities in medieval Europe 

It is possible to equate the movement for local government home rule with 
the whole struggle by the people for civil and political rights and freedoms. 
To do this requires us to recall the stirrings for freedom that began in the 
Middle Ages and reached one of its greatest achievements in the adoption of 
the Federal Union formed by the American Constitution, with its doctrine of 
powers delegated and powers reserved. 

Municipal administration in the Roman Empire can only be seen as a step 
backward from the Greek city-state when viewed in terms of municipal home 
rule. Roman municipal administration was directed, controlled, and closely 
supervised. Citizens in Roman municipalities were citizens of Rome, if they 
achieved any status of citizenship at all. 

If I may digress for a moment—it should be noted that we often look toward 
municipal administration in the Roman Empire as the beginning of many of 
our present-day concepts. For examples, the development of street planning, 
checkerboard pattern, as opposed to the central promenade of the Greek and 
earlier Egyptian and Chinese cities, began in the settlement of colonies and 
municipalities of Rome. Likewise a form of zoning and setback requirements 
were common in municipalities of that time. Also, many of the technical phases 
of municipal administration, policing, building inspection, and the like reached 
a stage of development theretofore only touched upon. However, these adminis- 
trative developments did not carry with them the urge to freedom from domina- 
tion by the sovereignty of Rome, or if the urge was there, it was stifled by 
Caesar’s legions. 

Up to the period of the Middle Ages roughly from the 5th to 11th centuries 
there was no concept of “cities,” as such. With the breakdown of the Roman 
Empire, the power of the various kings and rulers was reduced—in many cases 
to almost complete impotency. Each little community had its ruling lord or 
bishop, and these communities warred with each other, and there was no one 
to “keep the king’s peace” successfully. 

This uncertain situation was, of course, extremely bad for commerce between 
communities. Merchants were unable to carry on trade with each other, or 
with foreign countries, because of the unsettled conditions of the times, Each 
lord, or bishop, was absolute sovereign within his community and the people had 
no civil rights or political freedom. 

The individual residents of each community were “creatures of the ruler” 
which language is remindful of the legal formulation in modern times of 
Trenton v. New Jersey and Dillion’s rule that cities are but “creatures of the 
State legislature,” having only those powers specifically granted, with io in- 
herent right of local self-government. Although this dictum has been chal- 
lenged, particularly in the case of People vy. Hurlbut, it still represents the 
majority opinion of the courts in the United States. 

These facts suggest to me that in terms of legislative-municipal relations we 
are still in the Middle Ages of home rule for cities even in States with constitu- 
tional home rule, although there have been some advances in a few States which 
will be referred to later. 

The march of history would not stand still for the medieval lords. The various 
kings needed two things, money and men, in order to carry on their wars and 
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sudes. Similarly, the minor lords needed money and men in order to carry 
heir small battles and raids. The kings looked to their feudal lords and the 
rds looked to their merchants and to their people for assistance. 
the merchants and the people provided the assistance needed, but exacted a 
e for them. The merchants got guaranties that the law governing trade 
uld be recognized, called the law merchant to this day it was the forerunner 
f all modern commercial law—and the people got guaranties of certain kinds of 
vil rights—such as the right to face their accuser, eventually trial by jury, and 
er rights of property. 
It was much later that the minimum guaranties obtained from the medieval 
s and kings gave way to the further struggle for political freedoms. 
he struggle for political freedoms took a special turn during the latter part 
f the Middle Ages, with regard to the development of cities. The requirements 
f extended trade caused cities to form together into leagues—such as the Han 
seutic League of Towns—in order to work out mutual problems related to their 
erdependency. These leagues were a great force in breaking down barriers 
tween cities that existed. Notice, also, that they predate the formation of 
Alaska League by about 1,200 years, so you see that your historical origins 
no modern or radical departure from experience of other men at other times. 
In England during the Middle Ages towns began to acquire a corporate exist- 
nce, the forerunner of the American private and municipal corporations. Yet, 
inicipal corporations in those days were not at all like our corporate-govern 
utal municipalities of today. The corporate authority for governance of a 
was a franchise or charter granted by the king to the named men, called 
sses. These were the original city fathers—and the term had real meaning 
those days for the rights granted to the named burgesses descended to their 
s. The municipal corporation was a closed corporation, and all powers of 
verning the residents was granted to a number of specific individuals and their 
families, 
The people had no votes or say in the operation of the town, and the city 
hers ran the town without worrying about the ballot box at the next election. 
Now, it may be that some of you city councilmen might think that that would 
he a pretty happy situation if you could get away with it today, but I assume 


most of us feel that democratic responsibility really does pay off in the long 


sin America 


The colonization of the American Continent was accomplished by the grant 
of charters to named individuals and groups. Such trading companies founded 
towns in the New World. They brought their concepts and institutions from 
Mngland, or Spain. as the case might be: also, many of the immigrants were in 
dentured for a period of years and therefore without any hope of civil or political 

ghts, 

he story of the formation of the United States is so well known that it doesn’t 
eed retelling here. But it might be helpful in an examination of the historical 
origins of home rule to notice the basic elements in the Federal system, and 

« fact that these basic elements were lacking in a consideration of the formation 
of local governments. 

in one of its most famous formulations the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Texas v. White declared that the Constitution formed “an indestrue- 

le union composed of indestructible States.” Certain powers were granted 
io the National Government, and others were reserved to the States or to the 
people. Although you have heard the cry States rights sounded by those who 
feel that the National Government has moved into fields intended by the Consti- 

tion to be reserved to the States, the situation is entirely different from the 
State-local relation. There are specific areas in which the National Government 

enjoined from enacting laws, and certain positive constitutional grants of 
powers to States in our Federal system. 

The legal relation thus established between National and State Governments 
sone of mutuality. However, no such relationship exists between State govern- 

ents and local units. Except for certain constitutional restrictions in some 
States, such as those relating to home rule, the State legislature is said to have 
lenary power to create, alter, or abolish at pleasure any or all local government 

eas” (MeQuillin, p. 295). 

If there are no restraints placed upon the legislature by the State constitution, 

ch State government is sovereign in the development or creation of all types 
f local subdivisions or municipal and public corporations. The local units thus 
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created are usually regarded as units designed to administer political powers 
delegated specifically to them by the State legislature. The power of any State 
to create such municipal subdivisions is vested exclusively in the legislature 
and is practically unlimited. 

Now those are legal concepts that represent the rulings of a majority of courts 
in the United States today. We might ask: How did this all begin? Why have 
municipal corporations not been afforded the same consideration as the States. 
particular when, as observed by Judge Cooley, “Our country was conceived in 
the theory of local self-government, and from the beginning, political power has 
been exercised by citizens of the various local communities as local communities.” 

To understand this omission it is again necessary to view local governments 
from the framework of the makers of the Constitution, and the concepts that 
were prevalent almost 175 years ago. Two basic ideas were formulated in the 
Declaration of Independence, as follows : “We hold these truths to be self-evident. 
that all ‘men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator wit! 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed * * *” 

This declaration stands as one of the greatest monuments of man’s striving 
for the good life, and a statement of intention to observe a democratic way of life. 
Yet, it must be viewed in terms of the economic and social conditions of the 
times when it was written. The Constitution, as adopted, more nearly accorded 
with the realities of the times than the Declaration of Independence. For 
example, although not required by the Constitution, only property owners were 
granted the right to vote in most States, and when the concept of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness finally got into the Constitution, it was stated as 
a guaranty of “life, liberty, and population.” 

It is interesting to note that only in cities does a vestigial remnant of the 
property qualification for voting still apply. In some States, only the property 
owners are allowed to vote in bond elections, although there is little in logic 
to support such a requirement. For example, most bonds are issued subject to 
redemption over a period of 20 or 30 years. There can be little guaranty that 
the persons owning property and voting upon a bond issue will own property 
in a given city over the term of the bonds, or that residents who are propertyless 
at the time of the election will not become property owners during the term of 
the bonds. Also, very little has been done to determine whether the incidence 
of the property tax actually falls on the renter or the landlord. 

Be that as it may, it is interesting to note that this special class voting still 
obtains in cities in many States. It is, in part, a remnant of the attitude 
toward cities that was prevalent at the time the Federal Union was formed 
Recall that, at that time, the “corporateness” of cities had greater emphasis than 
their “municipal” or governmental status. Cities were only a short time away) 
from “closed corporations” owned by a few families. Thus it was a natural 
step to permit only the ‘“propertied” classes to control municipal affairs, 

With the attitude prevailing that cities were more nearly private and cor 
porate than governmental in character it is rather natural that cities would 
not be considered in the basic formulations of the governmental structure. 

The attitude toward the nonpropertied classes—the city workers, renters, and 
the like—was thus expressed by one of the men whose name has always been 
associated as a spokesman for democracy; and I quote: “The great mobs in 
cities add just so much strength to the body politic as do sores upon the human 
body.” 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote those words he was expressing the thinking 
of the majority of the leaders of his time—which was, in part, a formulation 
of the agrarian ideal that the men close to the soil were sound, but the bulk of 
the city residents were just so much weight that had to be carried by the 
propertied classes. 

Thus, the people in cities, who were considered as sores on the body politic, 
in striving for greater political freedom, home rule, have to break through the 
attitudes of mind developed over a period of 15 centuries. The small gains 
registered by cities are but further proof of the great weight of traditional! 
prejudices against the exercise of local self-government as a matter of right. 

Instead, cities have exercised local self-government as a privilege conferred 
by paternalistic States. Those have been and are the struggles, and they Cou 
tinue unabated. But what of the realities? 
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Kinds of State-municipal charters 


Cities today exercise their powers on the basis of a charter granted by their 
sovereign—the State government. However, the status of cities has not been 
static, and slowly but surely they are breaking down the barriers. 

In the early years of the American Republic, when a community wanted to 
neorporate, the residents presented a petition to the State legislature, and the 
egislature would pass a special bill granting a charter to the named city 
such charters set forth the organization, powers and duties of each individual 


\s time went on the charters granted to certain cities got to be models for 
he drafting of charters for other cities. Eventually the task of drawing up a 
harter for each city got to be a burdensome task, so legislatures began the prac 
tice of enacting general laws, which were, in effect, Charters granted to those 

munities which desired incorporation. 

Still later, in point of time, general charter laws were enacted for classes of 
ities-—in terms of broad population groupings. In some States these classi 

utious became so elaborate as to permit almost every city to be in a class of its 
own. But this, again, proved unsatisfactory, 

Next, State legislatures provided optional charter plans—such as a choice 

ong the mayor-council, Commission, or council-manager type. General laws 
were then written as applicable to the cities in terms of the type of government 
that it had adopted. 

It should be noted that all four of these types of legislative charters 

eclal Charters, general laws, Classification by population, and optional chat 
ters—-are in use today, and with the exception of special charters they are the 

ist prevalent methods of legislation for cities. 

\n important point to notice is that, in all these plans, the initiative lies with 
the legislature, Cities have no powers that are not specifically delegated by 
ie legislature, or are necessarily implied in the specific grants 

Constitutional home rule is a departure from the more conventional legisla 

e-lunicipal relations. Probably the greatest distinction is that it) breaks 
rom the tradition of charters granted by the legislatures and asserts that 
cities, aS a matter of right, may exercise certain powers of local government, 
and may draft a charter, of their own, for their own government. 

However, in many of the 21 States that have some kind of home-rule provision 
the distinction has become a distinction without a difference. In some States, 

‘example, the home-rule provisions is permissive, that is, the legislature may 
juiss a statute permitting the exercise of home rule. In more States, the constitu 
tional provision may require the legislature to enact supplementary legislation. 
In a few States the provisions are “self-executing” and represent positive con 
‘titutional grants of authority directly to the people of the communities. 

In most cases home-rule provisions only apply to cities of a certain size, vary 
ing from 2,000 in Colorado to 20,000 in Washington. In Texas, where I last lived 
before coming to Alaska, any city having a population of 5,000 was authorized 
to adopt a home-rule charter. 

Yet, the basic question is what can cities do under such home-rule grants, 
Generally, the language states that a city may adopt a charter “for its own gov- 
ernment” or is granted power to deal with “all its local and municipal matters.” 
There lies the rub. The courts have tended, almost uniformly, to decide all 
questions in favor of the State and against the cities in constructing what is a 

local matter.” 

Likewise, the courts have generally said that the charters must conform to 
all State laws, and that the legislature may impose a duty upon home-rule cities 
with the same effect as though the constitution were silent. Similarly, whenever 

charter provision conflicts with a general State law, the charter provision 
falls—whether the law was enacted before or after the adoption of the charter. 

Thus, in most States the dominant position of the State legislature in its deal- 
ings with cities has been maintained. The only real change has been the substi- 
tution of a nearly free choice in the form and organization of a home-rule city 
for choice of optional plans in the general laws. When the legal status of cities 
is considered with regard to State control little can be said of the differences be- 
tween constitutional home-rule cities and cities operating under general laws. 

To home-rule enthusiasts these are discouraging words. But they are the 
realities of home rule in the present complex of State sovereignty. The courts 
have been slow to grant any rights to cities in contravention of decisions ante- 
dating the adoption of home-rule amendments. The battle has been joined, but 
the outcome has—so far—been inconclusive. 
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And now, let’s look at the goals. As noted, a constitutional grant to’ cities 
should create a legal presumption that certain powers of local self-government 
are reserved to the people of the communities. It is clear, however, that to date 
the presumption has not been so great as to divorce the legislature from all power 
and responsibility regarding home-rule cities. In fact, the power of the legis 
lature remains paramount and powers granted by the home-rule amendment refer 
only to areas in which the legislature has laid down no specific rules for its 
municipalities to follow. 

So, where are we heading? It may be that the goal of a home rule provision 
similar to one of those now existing in the States is a sufficiently large step to 
satisfy you at the present time. Without any experience with home rule, it 
may be that cities in Alaska would like to try on a “pattern” solution for size. 

Maybe the late Middle Ages is legislative-municipal relations is a satis- 
factory goal—lI don’t know. However, let’s look at some of the “dreams” of 
home rule enthusiasts—and I do not say dreams in any sense of disparagement, 
for I firmly believe that only by striving for perfection can advances be made 

One group suggests that it is sufficient if the Constitution reverses that tra 
ditional nonhome rule pattern by providing a grant of substantive powers—by 
enumeration, but with a clear statement that the enumeration does not exclude 
other powers. This method, it is said, would lay aside the distinction between 
general and local affairs because the courts have been unable to provide a 
rational basis for distinguishing what powers are exclusively local. 

Another group suggests that any consitutional provision should make clear 
that home rule cities may exercise their powers independently of any enabling 
legislation, at least until such powers are specifically denied by the legislature 

A third group suggests that because of the courts the goals of home rule 
cannot be reached unless and until the judicial doctrine of State supremacy is 
reversed—and that this can be accomplished completely only by going beyond 
the traditional home rule provisions and adopting a system of local federalism 
Local federalism would require a declaration in the State constitution that the 
residual powers of government rest with the cities and the people and that the 
State has only such powers as are delegated to it. 

Now, I might go on and recite examples of language, both actual and proposed, 
that attempts to secure home rule—but such examples can be easily obtained, 
and I am more concerned with the fundamental issues involved. 

It hs been said that: “Primarily, home rule is a matter of attitude; it cannot 
be achieved entirely by mandate of ink on paper or by the adoption of a legis 
lative ritual. People can have local self-government only if they want it and 
are willing to work for it * * * If local officials generate an attitude of sel!- 
sufficiency among themselves, they can inspire confidence in their constituents 
and their legislators; and it follows that a vigorous handling of community 
affairs will diminish the compulsion for State action.” 

I do not feet that I should end my rather extensive and rambling remarks 
without some elaboration of that statement by examples from my experience. 

I believe it can be asserted as a fact that legislators do not of their own accord 
take action that is opposite to the wishes of city officials. Frequently, however, 
a segment of the local population will fail to get what they feel is a square dea! 
locally and will petition their legislators to move in. Sometimes the legislature 
does. 

As one example, let me cite, from my experience in a home-rule State, the 
statewide law dealing with firemen’s and policemen’s pensions. In that State, 
Texas, cities have adequate authority to provide for such pension and retirement 
systems. However, city firemen, and policemen—with the assistance of their 
league of cities—pressured the legislature to adopt a statewide law, which, in 
effect, required cities to pay certain pensions and this earmarked a portion of 
the city property taxes for that purpose. For the most part, the cities gave 
assent and encouragement to this effort, although some city officials pointed out 
such action violated the spirit of home rule. 

A different type of example might be shown where city officials ardently insist 
that they need new tax revenues, and urge the legislature to authorize cities 
to levy an income tax or other local tax measure. There are many instances 
where legislatures have been persuaded by such city officials and granted the 
power, only to find that a local referendum has resulted in defeat for the 
measure. 

In both those instances, I believe there is one common factor, failure of the 
local legislative bodies to be attuned to the needs or desires of their constituents. 
But many times local officials feel that they know what the people need and want 


Hor 
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better than the people do themselves. So faced with the failure to secure ac- 
ceptance of their proposals they encourage the legislature to require them to 
do what the officials, but not their people, want done. Sometimes the legislators 
do what the officials want. 

This is not the spirit of home rule, and, more importantly, it is not the spirit of 
democracy. Too often, in home-rule States the cities continually rail at the 
legislature for invasion of their rights—but just as frequently make a biennial 
pilgrimage to the State capital to get something that they couldn't sell at home. 
It is no Wonder that legislators in such States get a little jaded on the subject 
of home rule, and tend to try to do what they feel is best without regard to the 

re academic issues of whether or not they are invading an area where the 

ities could have, but didn’t, perform. 

hus, it seems clear that successful home rule depends upon at least three 
things: 

i. A good, clear statement in the Constitution that establishes a firm legal 
basis for the exercise of home rule—as a matter of right. 

». Operational democracy and self-reliance on the part of local governments, 

pled with economic self-sufficiency. 

3. An intense desire on the part of the people to run their own affairs and a 
oneomitant avoidance by the State legislators to legislate on matters of primarily 
local concern, 

{nd now, we must consider the questions from the standpoint of Alaskan local 
governments. Do the people understand home rule? Are they willing to take 
upon themselves both the economic and political responsibilities of home rule? 
las the history of Alaskan Government been moving toward greater local auton 
omy or toward greater reliance upon the Territorial Legislature and the Federal! 
Government ? 

These and many others are questions which, from your experience, you must 
answer for yourselves. Of course, I have my own ideas, but answers offered 
hy me may have no validity for you. I cannot, and would not, attempt to tell 
you What to think or do but I would urge you, in connection with the upcoming 
constitutional convention, to review the matter thoroughly in your own mind in 
relation to our basic concept of government and the local unit’s role in an 
expanding democracy. 


Mayor Preston. I would also like to talk now as mayor of Fair- 
banks and give you a very brief history of our problems. Fairbanks 
was built at the nearest point of water transportation to the gold 
fields which were discovered in 1902. It remained a mining town. 
In fact, the entire economy is based on gold mining, which has 
deteriorated due to the static price of gold and the rising cost of 
labor which makes it possible only to work on a very large scale 
economically. A number of the original investments have been pretty 
well liquidated by this time. 

In 1940 the military moved in and built this large base about 2 
niles from the center of our town. It is a very large base—the Ladd 
Air Force Base, and there is another very large base 26 miles out. 

Alaska is the primary line of defense for the United States. These 
bases are adequate and they are in an alert all of the time. Fighter 
planes take off at the slightest warning if an unidentified plane ap- 
proaches. The main emphasis now is on Fairbanks, which is 100 
minutes from the largest Soviet air base in Siberia—100 minutes, and 
possibly less. Therefore an alert is very important. And we are 
faced in Fairbanks now with the fact that while our economy has 
been expanded by the military economy and the proximity of the 
base, nevertheless we have been utterly unable to keep pace with the 
development of facilities for their employees and dependents from 
this base. In other words, we are forced to provide facilities—sewer- 
age, water, streets, and other facilities—for the employees of a non- 
taxpaying employer, namely the military. 
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We have expanded as far as possible our bonded indebtedness which, 
right now, is $12 million. 

Our school facilities had to expand at the same time; our utilities, 
adequate for a town as it existed originally, are entirely now inade- 
quate. And the most important thing i is we have almost reached the 
limit of our bonded indebtedness. 

The environs of Fairbanks contiguous to the city are indistingnish- 
able to one who does not know the city limits—the corporate limits 
of the city. We can do nothing about taking them into the city, be- 

cause we do not have and cannot foresee having the money to provide 
them with sewerage and other utilities. As Ma ayor Hinchey said, the 
health department has taken a very active interest in Alaska. We 
have no sewage-disposal plant; we dump our sewage in the Chena 
River, which goes through the town and goes on down to the Yukon, 
polluting the water for hundreds of people down the Yukon and the 
sewage travels in the water as any silt in a glacial stream. So our 
principal coming problem is the installation of a sewage plant. The 
construction costs of Fairbanks are especially high, not only because 
of the short construction season, but also because of the nature of the 
ground, which in many cases is perma frozen ground, as we are in the 
permafrost area 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Norrett. We are very glad to have had your statement. Who 
Is your next witness / 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR JOSEPH H. GODING, OF KETCHIKAN 


Mayor Goping. My name is Joseph H. Goding; I am mayor of 
Ketchikan. I will make my comments just as br ief as possible. 

We certainly appreciate your taking the time to listen to us. We 
have traveled a long way and it was not without a lot of thought that 
we decided to come. Such a trip represents a lot of time, effort, and 
money on our part to come here to present requests for the assistance 
that Alaska as an underdeveloped Territorial possession is entitled 
to receive. 

Ketchikan is the third largest city of Alaska. We are the southern- 
most city in southeastern Alaska; a coastal community. We have mu- 
tual problems —_ other areas in Alaska and some peculiar to our 
southeastern are 

In regard to Miia public works, we have been advised by the 
Juneau office that they have over $69 million worth of applications 
on hand, of which over $28 million have been approved by their 
Juneau office. They have verified the fact that the communities have 
prepared themselves to pay their share on the various projects, the en- 
gineering has been done, and it simply awaits the Government in 
Washington to make the next move. 

In other words, there is over $28 million worth of projects ready to 
go; the communities are ready to do their part and have done their 
part up to this point. 

There is approximately $16 million left in the original authoriza- 
tion of $70 million for the APW program. We therefore, wish to 
state that the proposed $5 million appropriation for 1957 is grossly 
inadequate and we feel there is no reason whatsoever that the Fed- 
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eral Government should not fulfill their end of the bargain and ap- 
propriate at this time the full $16 million balance in order that as 
many of the approved projects can be accomplished as is possible. 

The Alaska public works, as I understand, was set up to assist 
the Alaskan communities in bringing their standards up and pro- 
viding facilities that the new people that have come to Alaska expect. 
We cannot go on as we did 20 years ago when people expected to use 
outside toilets and have inadequate streets, schools, and so forth; we 
cannot develop the Territory in that manner. 

To be more specific, in the Ketchikan area our problem is more the 
result of industrial impact. Ketchikan, as you know, has been for 
vears primarily a fishing community, along with timber. We have 
the largest sawmill in Alaska. In the past few years, a pulp mill 
was built, a $56 million project, to develop pulp and using the timbers 

e have that for years and years has been rotting on the vine, so to 
speak. Ketchikan went a long way in preparing for this and en- 

ouraging the pulp mill to come there. We have committed the city 
in n quits a F Canther of ways. The Ketchikan Pulp Co. has an invest- 
ment of over $56 million. The city in preparing the way for their 
coming has spent in the past 5 years over $10 million to extend their 
street system, sewers, and to provide more adequate school facilities, 
in order that we would be prepared for this very vital industry. It 
is not only vital for our Territory in the development of Alaska, but 
| think you will agree it is vital for the whole United States to develop 
~~ source of paper pulp. 

[ could go on at great length, but briefly we feel the city of Ket- 
chikan' has demonstrated its good faith and has done everything we 
can to bring this industry to our community. 

In the next very few years and possibly this year additional pulp 
plants will be started in Sitka, Wrangell, and Juneau. Those commu- 
nities are going to have to face a greater problem than we had. They 
are smaller communities, less able to absorb such an industrial im- 
- 

[ do want to say something briefly on roads. The people in our 

area are frankly bitter over the ro: ud situation in southeastern Alaska. 
We have four roadbuilding agencies including the city and I think I 
should include the city because the city is about the only one that has 
done anything. I do not believe there has been an additional mile of 
road built in our area in 20 years. We have about 15 miles north and 
about 8 miles south of our city and while the road system has been 
improved, we have not had any extensions. Being in the southeastern 
area, we come under the Bureau of Public toads, because they built 
the roads in the Forest Service areas; but we also are vitally con- 
cerned with the Alaska Road Commission activities. To be specific, 

we are served primarily as far as passenger service is concerned by 
air. The airport serving Ketchikan is located on Annette Island, 
which is 20 miles distant from the city. That fact in itself would 
not be a problem, but we do not even have a road between the airport 
on Annette and it is necessary to ferry the passengers by small air- 
craft between the city and the Annette Airport. By building 13 
iiiles of road we would have a highway connection from the city to 
the airport. Annette Island is not in the forest area, therefore the 
Alaska Road Commission would build such roads. It is a very 
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vital thing to our community and we certainly hope your committee 
will assist us in every way possible ; we did come down to state that 
we are ready to carry out our part of the bargain and hope you will 
encourage and see to it that the Federal Government also joins with 
us in this partnership agreement. 

I would like to present a statement which was prepared for submis 
sion to House Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs: 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF KETCHIKAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR SUBMISSION TO 
House SUBCOMMITTEE ON ‘TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS PRESENTED 41 
HEARING HELD IN KETCHIKAN ON OCTOBER 3, 1955 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


(1) General deseription of southeastern Alaska. 
(2) Industrial possibilities : 
(a) Opposition to 8S. 450, introduced in 84th Congress. 
(b) Hydroelectric surveys. 
(c) Tax incentives. 
(3) Fisheries. 
(4) Forest resources (release of funds accumulated under Tongass Timber 
Act of 1947). 
(5) Transportation problems : 
(a) Interconnecting ferry-type system in southeastern Alaska. 
(b) Statement as to road needs in the Ketchikan are: 
(c) Bar Point Harbor at Ketchikan (separate brief attached). 
(6) Mines and minerals. 
(7) Joint United States-Canadian Commission. 


1. General description of southeastern Alaska 


Southeastern Alaska is that portion of the Territory lying east of the 141st 
meridian and consists of a relatively narrow strip of mountainous mainland 
together with the islands of the Alexander Archipelago lying immediately off- 
shore. It is sometimes referred to as the “Panhandle” of the Territory. An 
intricate system of waterways cuts the region into a number of relatively isolated 
areas, but these same waterways provide a ready avenue of access between local 
areas and to the States. Situated as it is, the entire region has been entirely 
dependent upon water and air transportation. 

Southeastern Alaska possesses a wealth of natural resources. The streams 
and lakes provide some of the finest spawning grounds for salmon, and the exten- 
sive inland as well as offshore fishing grounds are prolific producers of halibut. 
Mineralization is general throughout the region and a heavy forest growth covers 
most of the area up to an elevation of about 2,000 feet. The scenic attractions 
of the area are unequaled in North America, and constitute a tremendously 
valuable resource. 

A sound economy has developed based upon these great resources. Fishing 
has been the principal source of wealth and will continue to rank high in impor- 
tance. Lode gold mining was a major industry in the past and played an impor- 
tant part in the growth of the region, but rising costs have forced complete shut- 
down. Excellent possibilities for mining of other minerals exist, and com- 
merical deposits of uranium have been discovered in the area in recent months. 
Industries based upon utilization of the forest resources are just beginning 
to develop, as attested by the new $59 million pulp mill at Ketchikan, and their 
expansion, planned to operate on a perpetual yield basis, is expected to induce 
large population gains and a general economic growth equal in importance to 
that based on fishing. Continuing growth of the tourist business should also be 
favorable to the region. 

Ketchikan, with a population of 7,500, is the third largest city in Alaska and the 
largest marine community in the Territory. A general information résumé of 
Ketchikan is contained in the statement filed with this committee by the city of 
Ketchikan and will not be duplicated here. 
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industrial possibilities 


a) Senate bill 450 (1st sess., Sth Con). The Ketchikan Chamber of Com 
erce is opposed to Senate bill 450, introduced in the Ist session of the S4th Con 
gress, a bill to establish Admiralty Island National Park in the Territory of 
\laska. We have previously informed Senator Langer, who introduced the bill, 
four opposition to this legislation. 

\ newsprint manufacturing plant is now under consideration for Juneau by a 
arge timber-using company. It would draw most of its timber from Admiralty 
island, which has an area of 876,000 acres and contains one of the finest stands 
f pulp timber in Alaska. Weare reliably informed that Admiralty Island, under 
proper forest management, can supply not less than 400 tons of newspaper per 
day as long as reforestization is practiced there. Creating a national park on 
\dmiralty Island would permanently lock up the timber and other resources of 
the island and would be a severe blow to the industrial development program 
of Alaska. 

bh) Hydroelectric surveys. The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce urges the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate adequate moneys to the United 
States Geological Survey and other concerned agencies to conduct adequate 
stream-gaging surveys in various areas of the Territory in order that data may 
he available when needed in connection with the construction of dams for the 
purpose of producing hydroelectric power in the Territory of Alaska. 

(¢) Tax incentives.—The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce supports the posi 
tion that either direct or indirect Federal tax incentives should be granted to 
new development projects as an inducement to industrially develop the Territory. 
Higher costs, in almost every category, for conducting business in Alaska make 
it practically mandatory to offer some offsetting support to attract new industries 
to the Territory. Indirect examples of such support are already found in the 
subsidies granted several airlines operating in the Territory ; also in the case of 
certain existing industries the granting of accelerated depreciation schedules to 
those whose operation is construed to be identified with the defense effort of 
the country. 

Fisheries 

The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce urges that Federal funds appropriated 
ty the United States Fish and Wildlife Service for scientific study and research, 
improvement, and development of spawning areas and law enforcement, particu 
larly in respect to the Alaska salmon fishery, be increased at least until such 
time as the salmon runs in the Territory are rebuilt to normal production, ‘The 
vast coastal areas involved in the Alaska fisheries and the overall value it con 
tributes to the food-producing effort of the Nation call for an accelerated pro 
eran of Federal appropriations for the purposes above enumerated. 


;. Forest resources 

Practically all of southeastern Alaska is embraced in the Tongass National 
Forest and our organization feels that the most efficient administration of the 
forest resources involved calls for a continuation of the policy of handling it as 
one integral unit. The United States Forest Service under the Department of 
Agriculture has developed plans for the perpetual usage of this forest resource in 
the form of five pulp and paper mills that can logically be built in southeastern 
Alaska together with a supplementary development of byproducts in the form 
of plywood plants, cedar processing plants, and other related manufacturing 
processes. 

We urge that the Congress of the United States continue this policy of inte 
grated forest administration in the Tongass National Forest of Alaska as it has 
een developed to date. 


TOGASS TIMBER ACT OF 1947 


As a result of the Tongass Timber Act of 1947 there is approximately $2 mil 
lion accumulated in the Tongass special fund. We understand that the fund is 
increasing at the rate of approximately $600,000 a year and that this will be accel- 
erated as new timber-processing plants are built in the Territory. The Tongass 
Timber Act of 1947 provided that 25 percent of this fund should go to the Terri 
tory of Alaska to be spent for schools and roads and that 10 percent of the fund 
be remitted to the United States Forest Service for development of roads and 
trails within the boundaries of the Tongass National Forest. The remaining 
65 pereent is payable to the United States Treasury. 
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We feel that the Territories portion of this fund as well as that designate: 
for the Forest Service should be immediately released for the uses as set forth 
in the Act. Failure to release the funds for the purpose intended will only 
result in delaying needed developments in the Territory and will otherwise 
result in the accumulation of a larger and larger fund serving no useful purpose, 

Nothing in this presentation is concerned with the validity of any possessory 
or other claims to the lands from which the timber involved is taken. 


5. Transportation Problems 


(a) Interconnecting ferry-type system in southeastern Alaska.—The Ketchi 
kan Chamber of Commerce has long taken the position that the road system 
in Alaska should be angmented and extended in southeastern Alaska through 
the use of a system of combination railroad car, truck van, automobile aad 
passenger ferry facilities. We feel that the Federal program supporting the 
Alaska Road Commission should be expanded to provide such a ferry link 
along the coastal waters of southeastern Alaska preferably by building the 
type of vessels needed and leasing them to a private operator or operating the 
vessels as an integral part of the Alaska road system. Such communities in 
southeastern Alaska as Haines, Skagway, Juneau, Sitka, Petersburg, Wrangell, 
Ketchikan, Metlakatla and others can only be linked together by such a ferry 
system as they are located on separated and isolated islands or separated by 
the mountainous terrain of our coastal mainland and cannot be tied together 
with ny interconnecting road network. 

We feel that the Congress should carefully consider the matter of extend 
ing the authority of the Alaska Road Commission to provide this “marine 
highway” extension of Alaska’s highway system in the only manner feasible 
to service the coastal communities of southeastern Alaska. Such a combina- 
tion ferry system could use the protected inside passage waterway extending 
along the coast of southeastern Alaska and British Columbia with terminal 
in Puget Sound and at Haines, Alaska, (the terminal of the Haines cutoff 
of the Alaska Highway), and with an intermediate terminal connecting with 
the British Columbia road and railroad system at Prince Rupert, British Colum 
hia, 90 miles south of Ketchikan. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING ROAD NEEDS IN THE KETCHIKAN AREA 


In addition to the Annette Island Road, the need for which is presented in 
another statement herewith. and which we consider of prime importance, the 
following road matters would greatly aid the industrial development of Alaska 
in general and the Ketchikan area in particular: 

1. The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce advocates the extension of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act to Alaska, but with consideration to special conditions to make 
it applicable to a Territory of this size and small population. At the present time 
the Territory of Alaska is the only State or Territory not included in the regular 
provisions of this act. 

2. We believe it would be very advantageous to have the present Tongass 
Highway which runs 19 miles out of Ketchikan to the west and north, extended 
in a northerly direction along the shore of Revillagigedo Island to Loring. This 
would open up many more home and manufacturing sites along the protected 
Clover Passage. Many homes have already been built along this waterway to 
which there is no present access except by water. 

3. Likewise, South Tongass Highway, running about 9 miles out of Ketchikan 
in an easterly and southerly direction, should be extended to the Ketchika' 
Public Utilities power development and George Inlet salmon cannery and 
eventually on to Mahoney Lake. This road would be approximately 7 miles 
longer if extended from its present terminus at Herring Cove to Mahoney Lake 
and it would open up many more home sites. 

4. The chamber of commerce feels that the portion of the arterial which con- 
nects the north and south ends of the Tongass Highway and which runs through 
Ketchikan should be designated as a forest highway and be maintained by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

5. We believe that the construction of a highway along the A route through 
British Columbia would be of great advantage to the industrial development of 
southeastern Alaska in that it would permit the connecting most of the south- 
eastern Alaska cities with the mainland by road. Ketchikan would be con- 
nected with the A route highway by a road along the northwest shore of Revilla- 
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vigedo Island, thence by ferry to the Unuk River and along the Unuk to the 
highway. 

i. We believe that further study should be given to the inauguration of a car 

itomobile passenger ferry service between Prince Rupert and Haines, Alaska, 
as a part of the Alaska highway system. This ferry would serve Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, Skagway, and Haines, and make it possible for 
freight and passengers with their automobiles to be transported by road to 
Prince Rupert, thence by ferry to the Haines Cutoff and by road from Haines to 

any parts of interior Alaska, Anchorage, Seward, Valdez, and other places 
this ferry system would also be of great military value in time of war, as was 
udicated by the great need for transportation facilities along the Inside Pussage 
from Prince Rupert north during World War II when there was a lack of 
facilities and temporary transportation equipment had to be provided. 

The importance of roads in the development of Alaska cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Development of all States had to await the building of roads and 
t has been tied in closely to transportation by road. We feel that development 
f Alaska cannot proceed without greater aitention to road needs. The south 
eastern Alaska area has been particularly neglected in this regard. Areas to the 
north have been provided with many thousands more miles of road than has this 
ndustrial southeastern part. 

rhe need for roads has become particularly acute with the withdrawal of 

ssenger shipping, and the increasing industrial development indicated by the 
new pulp mill at Ketchikan and the planned construction of additional pulp 

sat Juneau, Sitka, and possibly Wrangell. 


STATEMENT OF THE KETCHIKAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WITH REGARD TO THE NEED 
FOR A ROAD CONNECTING THE AIRFIELD AT ANNETTE ISLAND WITH KETCHIKAN 


Of first importance to the defense and civilian requirements of this area is a 
proposed 14-mile road between the industrial Indian community of the city of 
Metlakatla on Annette Island and Walden Point on Annette Island. There is 

ready a 6-mile road from the Annette Island airfield to Metlakatla. 

The Legislature of the Territory of Alaska by Joint Resolution No. 25 in 
1953 memorialized Congress concerning the necessity and great importance of 
this road. The roadway has been approved by the Alaska Road Commission and 
has been surveyed by it, but has heretofore been included only as an overceiling 
item. An appropriation is urgently needed in Congress to permit the construction 
of this Metlakatla-Walden Point Road. 

The Annette Island landing field is one of the finest fields in the West. It 
was built just prior to World War II by the United States Army and improved 
during the war at a total cost of $25 million. 

The field is now used by civilian and military planes, including the planes 
of Pan American World Airways which transports freight and passengers between 
Seattle and Alaska points. It is about to be used also by Pacific Northern 
Airlines which is about to begin service between Seattle, Ketchikan, and other 
points in Alaska. It is the first stop for these planes flying to Alaska from 
Seattle. 

At the present time the United States Coast Guard, the United States Weather 
Bureau, and the Civil Aeronautics Administration have installations at Annette 
Island and there are approximately 200 people living at the field. In addition, 
there are approximately 800 people at the Indian village of Metlakatla. 

The proposed road would connect with the existing road known as the Tongass 
Highway running through Ketchikan in an easterly and westerly direction by 
eans of a ferry at Mountain Point, 5 miles south of Ketchikan. The distance 
for the ferry between Walden Point and Mountain Point would be about 2 miles 
in protected water, navigable at all times. The ferry would be operated and 
constructed by private capital. 

The road would also link up Metlakatla and Ketchikan with about 50 miles 
of existing road on Annette Island. Such a road and ferry system is a practical 
necessity with great advantages to Alaska and the Ketchikan-Metlakatla area. 
The need has become particularly acute in the past 2 years since the construction 
and operation of the new $60 million pulp mill at Ward Cove, 74% miles out of 
Ketchikan on the North Tongass Highway and the withdrawal of all American 
passenger ships from service between Seattle and Alaska. 

Metlakatla, as well as Ketchikan, is an important industrial community and 
these two places should be connected if for no other reason than this. However, 
onsiderations of military defense also indicate the necessity for such a road. 
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There is a Coast Guard base at Ketchikan and the Coast Guard maintains rescue 
planes at Annette Island. During World War IT there were important defense 
installations on Annette Island. In time of emergency it is important that there 
be available a means of quick transportation between the Annette Island air- 
field and Ketchikan at all times of day and night and in all kinds of weather. 

At the present time the only service between Metlakatla and the airfield and 
Ketchikan is a twice-a-week small mail-boat service and the amphibian planes of 
the Ellis Airlines. These are totally inadequate. The small planes are 
the Ellis Airlines carrying only eight passengers per trip cannot possibly ade- 
quately cope with the passenger traffic, much less the airfreight traffic. 

With the DC_—6’s service now being provided by Pan American World Airways 
as many as 79 passengers per trip are carried and it is sometimes hours before 
all can be ferried by air from the airfield to Ketchikan. And now the Pacific 
Northern is inaugurating service with planes carrying as many as 58 passengers. 
In times of bad weather or darkness, particularly occurring during the winter 
months, those passengers must at times be held overnight at the Annette Field 
before it is possible to transport them to Ketchikan. The road would make it 
possible to get all of them to Ketchikan within the space of less than an hour. 

The tourist traffic is of increasing importance to Alaska, but Ketchikan is now 
being bypassed by much of this traffic because of the difficulty and expense of 
visiting Ketchikan. Large groups of tour parties, or even parties of more than 
8, do not like to be broken up and delayed by the inadequate means of getting 
to Ketchikan from the airfield at the present time. 

The road would enable private capital to carry on a much-needed freight- 
trucking service between the two communities and the airfield. Airfreight is an 
important factor in the industrial life of these communities. The pulp mill, for 
instance, often finds it necessary to get items of machinery speedily in the event 
of breakdowns and while such freight can readily be rushed to the airfield, 
getting it to Ketchikan by small plane or mail boat presents great difficulty. A 
bus service would also quickly he inaugurated, not only for airplane passengers, 
but for the 1,000 people on Annette Island, and the 9,000 people around Ketchi- 
kan. It would make available to the people on the island the excellent facilities 
at Ketchikan for education, entertainment. and marketing. In Ketchican at 
present, for instance, there is a new $8 million high school which is presently 
not accessible to the people on Annette Tsland and many of the civilian employees 
on the island are not hanpy because of their isolation from these facilities. 

Considering the freight problems of Ketchikan alone, the road and ferry 
system would be invaluable to the development of the area. One Ketchikan 
dealer in television sets. for instance, found that he could maintain a much 
larger variety of sets in his display office if he could give speedier delivery. 
The cost of shipping a set from Seattle to Ketchikan bv air is about the same as 
the cost of shipping it from Seattle to Ketchikan by freight steamer, but there 
is no way the bulky sets can be transported from the airfield to Ketchikan by 
air. There is even difficulty. because of lack of trucking service. to transport 
them to Metlahatla where there is twice-weekly service by mail boat. The 
pulp mill also finds. because of the lack of the road, there they can often get 
bulkier, much-needed equipment as fast from Seattle by weekly steamer as by 
air. The road would make it possible for a piece of much-needed equipment to 
be transnorted by air and thence by truck in less than 5 hours hetween Seattle 
and Ketchikan. 

The only passenger steamer service between Seattle and Ketchikan at the 
present time is that of the Canadian steamers, which operate only once a week 
ont of Vancouver, British Columbia, during the winter. and this only as far as 
Ketchikan. It is likely that some of the summer ships will be withdrawn 
next vear with the possibility that all will be withdrawn within the next few 
vears, leaving Ketchikan completely isolated as to steamer service, and avail- 
able to the States only by air. 

The cost of the 14 mile road on Annette Island. so gravely needed to connect 
Ketchikan by land with the rest of the world, has been estimated by the 
Alaska Road Commission, which would arrange for the building of the roads, 
as only $3 million. We helieve it one of the very hest investments that can be 
made to further the industrial growth of Alaska. We urge that every consider- 
ation be given toward providing the Alaska Road Commission with the neces 
sary funds for the construction of this road at the earliest possible time. 





6) Mines and minerals 

Before the mining industry can assume any major role in the Alaska business 

onomy there must first be established an adequate incentive for the investor to 

ke the risk of seeking, exploring, and developing the mineral deposits. In other 
words, there must first be increased assurance that he may recover his invest 
ment and make a profit commensurate with the risk taken. Under present condi 
tions the Federal Government begins taking its tax cut long before there is any 
assurance that there will ever be any net profit on the enterprise. 

$y contrast, the Canadians have an exceptionally healthy mining industry, 
brought about largely by their recognition that this incentive must be provided 
and that it is good business to do so. They have, therefore, provided it in the 
form of complete tax exemption for all new mines during their first 34 years of 
operation. There are still other rewards, but this one alone, if it could be pro- 
vided here, would make itself felt immediately as a stimulant to Alaskan min- 
eral development and would, without doubt, bring about annual business, payrolls, 
and later tax revenues Inany times the sums exempted in order to encourage 
their start. 

As an example of what a major mining operation means to the Territory and to 
the national interest, as well, the Alaska-Juneau mine, which formerly operated 
at Juneau, produced some $81 million worth of gold and paid out over $34 mil- 
lion in wages. During this period it was estimated that every dollar in wages 
paid, created from $7 to $9 in business for that community. 

We submit that it would be good business for Congress to forego 3 to 5 years 
of taxes on a starting mine and thus enable that operation to obtain solid and 
profitable footing. 

(7) Joint United States-Canadian Commission 

The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce urges that the Congress of the United 

States enact appropriate legislation for the establishment of a joint high-level 
and long-term commission or committee of Canada and the United States to deal 
exclusively with the problems having to do with the northern frontier country 


of Alaska, British Columbia, and the Yukon Territory. 

The enabling legislation should lay down the principles to be followed in 
determining the equitable interest of the respective governments and their na 
tionals in projects involving such matters as international roads, railroads, hydro 
projects, and common shipping on the Inside Passage. 

Mr. Hincury. Next I would like to call on Mr. Shannon, who would 
like to say a few words about the city of Anchorage problems, 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. SHANNON, OF ANCHORAGE 


Mr. Suannon. Mr. Chairman, because of the shortness of time. I 
just want to point out we have a number of APW projects on file and 
the city itself has been somewhat disappointed in the APW = appro- 
priations bypassing Anchorage in 1954 and 1955. We did get an 
appropriation in 1956 for a water project in the amount of $591,000. 
At the same time, we had some underruns in other projects that were 
deducted from this 1956 appropriation in the amount of $220,000. 
So, in effect, in the last 3 vears we have only received $371,000 from 
APW. The city has been fortunate in the last 2 years with APW 
providing the facilities that were appropriated for in 1953. Those 
projects have aa going forward and are just about all completed 
and for this we are very grateful. 

As pointed out by Mayor Hinchey, we have these sewer problems 
which are very drastic; we have applications with APW = in the 
amount of $1,320,000 for sewers as our most pressing need. There 
is an additional need for sewers in Anchorage itself, not including 
the fringe areas, of about $1.5 million. We should get these sewers 
immediately, but as one city we do not want to be selfish because we 
know at the present time there is only a certain limited amount of 


funds for APW. 
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Mayor Hinchey mentioned a letter received from one of the gen- 
erals at the military base at Anchorage about the water shortage in 
Ship Creek. We have submitted an APW application for some wells. 
Those wells are quite expensive. We need $350,000 for wells in order 
to augment our water supply which in turn will also augment the 
military water supply. With the civilian water supply taken care of, 
the military could draw as much of the Ship Creek water for them- 
selves as needed in accordance with the size of the emergency. We 
have submitted applications for $3,300,000 in water projects to serve 
the people inside of the city limits that are not yet served with a 
running water supply, or adequate fire protection for their homes. 

Frankly, we have had for a number of years street applications 
in the amount of over $6 million. We have the plans all in and can 
go ahead with it. We have put this back in preference to the health 
needs for water and sewer. 

Frankly, all we have applied for in the last 3 years is water and 
sewer which are seriously needed. 

So, if the money were available, we could immediately apply for 
at least $20 million. We have $10 million now on file with APW. 

In reading the past testimony I notice questions have been asked 
in prior years about the utilities, the cities’ financial capacities, what 
they are doing for themselves, and some of the questions that were 
asked in the prior hearing I think all three of the city managers here 
would be in a very nice position to answer in detail. 

Mr. Norrevt. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Jensen. On a home, for instance, that would cost $20,000 to 
build in Anchorage, how much tax is imposed on that home? 

Mr. SuHannon. The city tax in Anchorage is a little over $400. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there any homes now built on the outskirts of the 
town that pay no taxes? 

Mr. Suannon. They pay taxes to the school districts. 

Mr. JeENsEN. They just pay taxes to the school districts ? 

Mr. Suannon. Just to the school districts and also to the public- 
utility districts which perform some of the functions of the city. 

Mr. Jensen. How many homes are in that category, that have been 
built outside of the city limits? 

Mr. SHannon. There are about 30,000 people who live outside of the 
city limits. 

Mr. Jensen. Why do not you extend your city limits and take them 
in, so that they will pay taxes like they should? Is it because they do 
not want to be taken in / 

Mr. Suannon. They have the choice under the democratic process 
either of joining the city or not joining the city, and the city has made 
Se opportunity available. In 1954 we tripled our size. We had 

/10 square miles and now we have 10 square miles. That very fact 
of increasing the size is why we have so many problems. 

Mr. Jensen. If you extend the city limits and take in those 30,000 
outside of the city limits and bring them into your city, you could col- 
lect enough taxes so that you would be self- -supporting without com- 
ing to the Congress for money. You know we have quite a problem 
here. You are an American and you know we have quite a problem 
in trying to keep in balance and to keep from breaking through our 
ceiling on our national debt. 





As you know, I have been very liberal with Alaska; but [ have 
always insisted that the Alaskan people do their share. Now it is 
rather difficult for us who sit on this committee to appropriate more 
money for Anchorage, for instance, when we know there are 30,000 
people who are not paying their fair share of taxes in that specifi 
locality and we can be criticized quite severely if we appropriate a 
lot of money here under those circumstances. It doesn’t quite make 
sense. On the mainland, when we have a situation of that sort, we 
venerally extend our corporate limits, whether it is a small town or 
a big town, and we do not ask them whether they want to come in, or 
not. And they get the full protection of the fire department and 
police department; do they not? 

Mr. SHannon. No, sir. We furnish no services outside of our city 
limits. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not furnish any services ? 

Mr. SHannon. No. I would like to respond to your question about 
the 30,000 people who live outside. 

Mr. Jensen. If they have a fire outside, you go out, do you not ¢ 

Mr, Suannon. They have their own fire de _partment. 

Mr. Jensen. But in the case of a bad fire, Anchorage goes out and 
helps out; does it not ? 

Mr. SHannon. Yes, sir; and they respond to us, too. 

I would like to make one comment since you mentioned fire pro- 
tection. The Alaska Railroad has always had its own fire department 
and it has cost them in the neighborhood of $75,000 to $90,000 a year 
In October of 1955 they advised the city of Anchorage they were 
disbanding their fire department and expected the city to take care 
of their fire-protection services. The city is now saving the Federal 
Government some $90,000 a year on fire protection. We have as- 
sumed _ that responsibility without any remuneration whatsoever. 
We are trying to get it, but the Comptroller General points out that 
we cannot. 

Mr. Jensen. You know we spent $100 million to rehabilitate that 
railroad to benefit Anchorage and everybody else. 

Mr. SuHannon. It is my understand that most of the rehabilitation 
of the railroad and the Seward port was primarily a military benefit. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course—for the benefit of everybody. 

Mr. Norrevn. Thank you very kindly. 


STATEMENT OF MAT SLANKARD, OF FAIRBANKS 


Mr. Stankarp. I wish to say, having been city manager of Fair- 
banks after being in the State of California for a number of years, 
[ feel proud to be selected to go to Fairbanks. However, my reason 
for being here is te point out the need of the city of Fairbanks and 
for the entire eae y of Alaska. We are remote; we are 150 miles 
from the Arctic Circle. When I left home it was 26° below zero. 
We are faced with traveling 1,800 miles to get to the United States 
proper. 

We recognize the fact we are there for a reason other than just 
living in Alaska. We have to meet living conditions which are 
extremely hard. Our construction season to meet the requirements 
of the military, to serve the military personnel up in the Fairbanks 
area as well as Nome, which I represent, is 4 months long. We have 
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2 4-month construction season. Our installations are in solid ice. 
It is called permafrost, and is extremely hard in our area. 

The last construction season was a very good year for the city of 
Fairbanks. We started in the city on our main streets and insté illed 
87,000 lineal feet of waterline, the first major installation in the city. 
We have a very large project coming for the construction season of 
1956 of half 2 million dollars for sewers, in the main part of town. 

I would like to go back a little way and add something to what 
City Manager Shannon said about anne in some of the outlying 
areas surrounding our city. We took in Fairbanks an area of about 
a third of the size of the entire city a year or two ago. The taxpayers 
in these areas in many instances are faced with condemnation if the 
property they are living in, which will not pay sufficient taxes to 
offset the services expected if sold. 

We are recently installing over 1,000 mercury street lights, not only 
in the downtown areas but also in the recently annexed areas, to give 
some light for these 20 hours a day when it is dark. 

We are faced up there with a situation unlike any other place either 
of cities in the United States proper or any of your holdings as far 
as administration is concerned. We have a $2 million budget for the 
operation of our city government and that does not include the $3 
million for operation of our public utilities. The city of Fairbanks 
owns and operates its own telephone system, electrical, steam, and 
water and what sewers we do have, which are very inadequate at the 
present time. We pay the Federal tax, of course, the same as anyone 
in the United States. We pay 1214 percent Alaskan tax on top of 
that. The city of Fairbanks also has a sales tax. 

So we are paying taxes in our area. 

I believe that is all I have to say, unless you gentlemen would like 
to ask me some questions about our community. 

Mr. Norrevi. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
kindly, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. SHARP, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Suarp. I would like to say the impact in these Alaskan com- 
munities is so far in excess of normal that there is no comparison else- 
where. There has been a growth of 50 percent in a period of 1 or 2 
years up to as high as 300 and 400 percent growth in the past 10 years. 
These communities cannot absorb that type of growth. 

In the example of industrial development that Mayor Goding gave 
of $56 million at Ketchikan, in the years to come there is going to be 
derived a lot of Federal income. Developments such as those entail 
the need for community services and for projects such as water, sewer, 
storm drains, and that type of construction. We could use $8 million 
to $10 million immediately in Ketchikan just to meet the impact that 
has already occurred since 1950 when we have already obligated some 
$10 million in a period of 5 years. So when we speak in terms of 
$5 million for the Alaska public-works program for the entire Ter- 
ritory, there are 3 cities represented here today that could use 4 times 
that amount immediately, not to mention 26 other cities in the Terri- 
tory. Our growth pattern is so far in excess of the normal industrial 
development, that we are already pretty sick. 
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I know that paper is a problem in the United States. There is a 
paper mill coming up for bid in Juneau very shortly and, there are 
to be received bids for construction of two other mills at Sitka and 
Wrangell. These mills will benefit the United States as well as Alas 
kans who live there today. When you bring into a small community 
a few hundred people, or a few thousand, you double their municipal 
problem immediately. These local problems cannot be handled alone 
by small Alaskan communities. 

Mr. Norrevn. I want to say on behalf of the committee that we are 
glad to have had so many of our fine American citizens from Alaska 
with us this morning, and we hope we can be of service to you, and we 
will do what we can on behalf of Alaska. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Suarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, JANUARY 26, 1956. 
ForEST SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norreti. Now, I notice we have a very important Congressman 
with us, the chairman of one of our important committees, Congress- 
man Engle. 

Congressman Engle, we will be glad to have any testimony you de- 
sire to present. 

Mr. Enour. It is very kind of you, Mr. Chairman, to hear me. 

Mr. Norreti. You may proceed, 

Mr. Eneie. With all or part of 13 national forests in my district, | 
am preparing in behalf of several budget items submitted by the 
Forest Service. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


While they are all important one of the most pressing items, as far 
as the economy of my district is concerned, is the budget request for an 
increase of $1,600,000 for timber sales and management. More sales of 
national forest timber—up to the full allowable cutting capacity 
are badly needed by California mills. The Forest Service has been 
making good progress in expanding its cut and reached a total of a 
billion feet in calendar year 1955. It is my understanding that a cut 
of 1.2 billion board-feet in California will be provided for through this 
budget increase. Also, this increase will provide for substantially 
acceler: ating inventory and timber management plans work on the ¢ ‘ali- 
fornia national forests. These modern inventories are urgently needed 
to bring allowable cut determinations into line with the advancing util- 
ization standards of the California forest products industry. 

The expanding timber business in California has opened up many 
new areas. The personnel working in these areas, in many cases, are 
without housing facilities or existing facilities such as trailers, tent 
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camps, and so forth, are totally inadequate. The increase of $1 million 
for construction of improvements will help to alleviate this serious 
housing problem. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Another vital need for the proper development of the forests 
is ndequate funds for timber access roads. 

In California we have large areas of virgin timber stands in the 
national forests which are untapped by roads. Timber needed for 
industry, for home building, for national defense, and other vital uses, 
yet unusable because of lac k of roads to harvest it and transport it from 
the forest to point of manufacture. In 1952 the Forest Service began 
building roads into these areas. The road construction necessary “for 
this purpose is about half done. It is essential to the economy of the 
State that road construction be continued in these areas without inter- 
ruption if cutting is to reach, and be maintained at the full sustained 
yield capacity of the national forects. The recent disastrous floods 
in California caused some damage on roads used for harvesting timber. 
If repair of these damaged roads is delayed, it may adversely affect 
timber production. 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


The Forest Service this year is requesting an additional $470,000 
for sanitation and care of public campgrounds. I cannot stress too 
much the need for this Av ra as the present facilities have 
been inadequate for years to take care of the hundreds of thousands 
of visitors who travel to the forests each summer. 

Increased public use of the national forests means greater need for 
cleanup, garbage disposal, sanitation, and maintenance of the camp 
and picnic fae ilities. The $470,000 increase will enable the Forest 
Service to do a better job on these recreation areas and it will yield 
big dividends in public health and happiness. In addition, I want 
to point out to the committee that since the Forest Service estimates 
were made we have had unfortunate and costly floods in California. 
Many recreation areas near rivers were severely damaged, and I am 
informed that this damage to recreation areas will probably exceed 
$100,000. 

I have three more items I would like to discuss briefly. 


FOREST GENETICS 


The first concerns the Institute of Forest Genetics, at Placerville 
in my district. This research institute is world renowned for its con- 
tributions in the field of forest tree breeding. It has created a great 
number of hybrids of pines, many of which have been shown to possess 
exceptional vigor or resistance to some pests. These hybrids are being 
tested in many States—Iowa, Arizona, Idaho, to mention a few, and 
are doing well. I would like to mention one of the fascinating hybrids 
recently created at this Institute. This new hybrid combines three 
different pines: Ponderosa, Montezuma and Apache. At 2 years this 
new hybrid outgrew its ponderosa pine parent by 50 percent. Because 
of the great possibilities for increasing our wood production, I hope 
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you can continue to provide for this kind of research. The amount 
requested for fiseal 1957 is $42,000. 


FOREST PEST CONTROL IN CALIFORNIA 


Many small forest pest control projects are being undertaken by the 
Forest Service on all the national forests in ¢ ‘alifornia and by the 
National Park Service on the three national parks of the State during 
1956. The largest is on Yosemite National Park and totals $15,900. 
Most of the projects are much smaller, averaging less than $2,000 each. 
fhis is a good record for finding and treating epidemic infestations 
while they are small. An adequi itely fin: anced program of detection 
ond appraisal is Important in reducing losses from forest pests 
throughout the Nation. The requested increase of $210,000 in appro 
priations for this item is a good proposal. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


There is no change in the 1957 budget for this item. 

Blister rust is now epidemic from the Yuba River northward in 
the Sierras and in the northern ranges of California. Within that 
ection severe losses to young pine are occurring outside control areas. 
Some 630,000 acres of the choicest sugar pine lands in the State have 
been selected to receive rust protection, about equally divided between 
Federal and non-Federal ownerships. On non-Federal lands the 
control program is a cooperative one between Federal, State and 
landowner. Control in various stages of completions has been done 
on 515,800 acres or 82 percent, and control has been established on 
152,000 acres, or 24 percent of the total control acreage. The cur- 
rent program is adequate to meet the existing rust situation on the 
sugar pine units that have been selected to receive protection. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Engle. We are always 
glad to have you here. You are always very helpful to us. 


Frinay, JANUARY 27, 1956. 
Preparory ANIMALS AND Ropenr ConrTROL 


WITNESSES 


HON HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 

HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Norreti. We now have a very important Member of Congress, 
Congressman Dixon, of Utah. We will be very glad to hear you, 
(Congressman Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. 

[ appear first in the interest of getting some additional money for 
the predatory control for our ranges. I would like to say that in 1948 
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we had 15,800 man-days of trappers. Now in Utah we only have 
11,900, The man-days have dropped markedly since 1948, 

The Federal funds for tr: apping have drop ped from 856,000) to 
44,000 In our State, or a 20-percent decline. The State funds, how 
ever, have increased from $108,000 to $121,000, In other words, the 
Federal funds have been dropping rapidly and the State funds have 
been increasing rapidly, but you can see from the decrease of man-days 
of one-third for the trappers that the service is not nearly what it was 
In 1948, 

Mr. Jensen. What percentage of the land in your State is public 
domain ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. Seventy-four percent of the land in our State is public 
domain. 

The National Wool Growers Association have requested an in- 
crease In this fund from $920,000 to $1.5 million. T have talked di- 
rectly to the predatory control people in our State and to the shee *pmen 
all over the State. [spent all summer going through the 25 counties I 
represent and the predators are becoming serious again. So we must 
have an improvement there. Mr. Barton, a reliable man in our De- 
partme nt of Agriculture, says in 1946 he lost 25 percent of his lambs 
and 2 2 percent of his ewes. Now he is only losing one-quarter of 
percent. From this you can see how effective the program has been, 
but the predators are getting worse again. The sheepmen say they 
have reached the danger point again. 

I do not say T go along with the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in asking for an increase from $920,000 to $1.5 million, because 
that would give our State an increase of $75,000. As near as T can 
feel conscientiously, we could get along with an increase of 6 trap 
pers who, with their expenses, a get about $5,000 apiece. That 
would be an increase of $30,000. T do not think under our present 
financial circumstances T could ask you to increase it to $75,000, but 
I do petition that it be increased to about $30,000, which is about half 
what the Wool Growers Association request. 


» — ’ ‘ var 
ReESEEDING or Fores 


The second request that T have is for as much liberalization for 
reseeding of the forest as we can get. I notice on page 368 of the 
budget we have an increase of about $100,000 for resource manage- 
ment, and also an increase of $470,000 for camp management, which 
Representative Engle mentioned. If we could put as much weight 
on reseeding as possible, [ think it would bring significant returns. 

I will tell you just one instance why. In our Wasatch County 
area the sheep and cattle men must take 20 percent of their livestock 
off this year, 20 percent off the second year, and 20 percent the third 
year. This is bankrupting them. I am not complaining about the 
Forest Service, they may well be right, but we are are not doing 
enough reseeding to produce feed for our livestock and to control 
floods. All the weight you could put in the reseeding program would 
greatly please our livestock people and others interested in the 
culinary water supply. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me say you are talking right down my alley. This 
committee has been urging that more reseeding of our public domain 
be carried on and I am cer rtainly glad to hear you mention that. 
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Cacur NATIONAL Forest 


One other item, and I will make that very brief because it is a re 
quest which Representative Dawson will also make, and that is for 
restoration of the $10,000 that we have been receiving every year for 
the Cache purchase unit of the Cache National Forest, which comes 
under the appropriation for the acquisition of lands for the Forest 
Service (Special Acts, Forest Service). Last year representatives 
from the Weber Watershed Protective Committee ap ypeared hefore 
thiscommittee. They could not send a delegation this year, so Repre 
sentative Dawson and Tare representing them. We made a full pres 

ntation on this last year and will not re peat it this year. IT want to 
aa one thing, and that is that a serious situation has rece ntly devel 
oped there and not even this $10,000 that we are requesting will take 
care of it. This recent development came in the form of a startling 
discovery when the reservoir went nearly dry this fall. The artesian 
wells, which supply a large part of Ogden city’s culinary water and 

which a few vears back projected t feet : ‘above the floor of the reservoir, 
are now buried under 6 feet of mud. Furthermore, more sediment is 
coming because the North Fork Creek is lined with banks of sediment 
just waiting to be washed down into the reservoir next spring. 

When compared with the $92,000 which have been contributed | 
our county, our cities, and our civic organizations, the $10,000 whic h 
we request be appropriated out of the receipts of the Cache Forest is 
merely a token. This token, however, is important because when 
citizens voluntarily rise to an emergency such as this, the least the 
Federal Government can do is to make a gesture of encouragement. 

[ thank the committee for this opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Norre ts. Thank you very much for your testimony. 


Warersiep Prorecrion 
STATEMENT OF HON, WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


Congressman Dawson, we will be very glad to hear from you at this 
time, 

Mr. Dawson. If you will permit me to file a short statement I will 
merely state I fully concur in what Congressman Dixon has said and 
we urge you to appropriate the $10,000 that he mentioned. I fully 
endorse what C ongressman Engle has said also. I think we need to 
spend more money on our national forests. 

Mr. Norrect. Thank you very much. We are always glad to hear 
from you. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Dawson :) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM A. DAWSON (REPUBLICAN, UTAH) ON 
WATERSHED PROTECTION FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity of appearing 
on behalf of an appropriation for use by the Forest Service to acquire additional 
acres in watershed areas. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the administration’s support of the soil-bank and 
conservation reserve program, it is difficult for me to understand why the Bureau 
of the Budget failed to recommend funds for the watershed acquisition program. 
Certainly, the protection of watershed areas is conservation in its highest sense 
Scattered acreages of overgrazed, privately owned land within forest boundaries 





creates an erosion menace that does not stop at the section line denoting forest 
boundaries. These acreages can be acquired under a cooperative program with 
local governmental units bearing a good portion of the cost. They can be admin- 
istered along with the surrounding national forest areas with virtually no 
increase in Forest Service personnel. They can be built up to protect and add 
to the value of existing forest holdings. 

At a time when the Government has adopted a policy of retiring privately owned 
lands from production as a conservation measure, this type of forest land 
acquisition program should certainly be continued. 

My colleague from Utah, Representative Henry Aldous Dixon, will go into 
more detail since the lands involved are in his district. I only want to say 
to you that I agree 100 percent with him on this matter. 


Fripay, January 27, 1956. 


Forest SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF HON. SAM COON 


Mr. Norreti. Congressman Coon, we will be glad to hear from you 
at this time. 

Mr. Coon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Sam Coon. | represent the Second District of Oregon. 

I wish to concur fully in the statement Congressman Engle just 
made, and I will make mine very brief. 

Mr. Norrevy. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Coon. Thank vou. 

[ am strongly in favor of an adequate appropriation for the timber 
sales activities of the Forest Service. I believe that the $1,600,000 
increase asked for these activities is well justified. It will bring i in 
a cash return to the Government of several times this amount. 

I understand that $1,200,000 of the increase will be for such things 
as additional scaling, appraising, and marking the boundaries of 
sales areas. More men will be kept on the job to process sales. It 
will mean an increase of more than a billion feet of timber with a value 
of about $13 million. 

The sawmills and the economy of our district badly need some of 
this additional cut. It will mean steadier employment and better 
business conditions in many towns in our district. 

The balance of the appropriation increase is for additional timber 
surveys. 

This money will help us bring our inventory up to date. For one 
thing, the old inventory was based on much cheaper lumber prices, 
and of course excluded much timber which is now marketable. With 
cheap timber, much of the area in steep, distant, or remote areas was 
not worth cutting. Now, with present high prices, these trees are all 
worth getting. 

I also support the budget request for roads and trails. It is for 
practically the same amount as last year. Much of this money will 
be used to build access roads urgently needed in timber cutting. 

I favor the requests for money for fighting forest fires. I am glad 
to see an increase is proposed for assistance to States for this purpose. 

The recreational benefits afforded us by our national forests should 
be strengthened. A step in this direction which I approve is the 
request for more funds for campgrounds. The number of visitors 
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to our forests increases every year. I hope their visits will be made 
easier and more pleasant. 

Mr. Norretn. Thank you very much. 1 will say this for your dis- 
trict, that if anybody can extract money from this committee, Con- 
cressman Coon can. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 


FripAy, JANUARY 27, 1956. 
Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


DR. IRA GABRIELSON, PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Norreti. Dr. Gabrielson, we are always glad to see you, and 
we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Dr. Gasrietson. For the record, my name is Ira N. Gabrielson. 
| am president of the Wildlife Management Institute. I want to 
testify in support of a couple items in the Forest Service appropria 
tion, and later in support of a couple items in the fish and wildlife 
appropriation. I will take up the forestry items first. 

I do not have a copy of the bill but I was glad to see the budget allow 
the increase in the sanitation and care of campgrounds, which is one 
of the things my organization and others are interested in. I hope the 
committee will allow it. There has been no money available for years 
for that work, and we feel the minimum they can get by with is 
probably $5 million a year. I do not think they could use it all at 
once, but we hope this committee will allow that amount and build it 
up to the point that can take care of these campgrounds and recrea 
tional facilities. 

There is another item connected with it, the wildlife resource 
management, in which the budget allowed no increase. They appro- 
priated $200,000 last year and a like amount in this year’s budget. | 
have been familiar with that for a long time. In fact, I helped the 
Forest Service get started with some wildlife work in the national 
forests when I was in the Department of Agriculture. They should 
have at least half a million dollars per year for that activity. It is 
very important both from the wildlife and forestry standpoint. About 
half the big game in the western United States is on national forest 
land, and a very substantial portion of the deer all over the United 
States is on national forest land. ‘The real need is for wildlife men 
to sit in on the planning of those forests. They do not have enough 
men to put one in each region at the present time. 

Just as an example, deer and elk, particularly, find the most ad- 
vantageous conditions for food and living in the first 25 or 30 years 
of forest regrowth after it has been cut over or burned over. Then 
as the forest grows and closes in, it makes it more difficult for the 
animals to find enough to eat, and they starve or die due to lack of 
proper nutrition. Where they cut the timber in large blocks you find 
very few animals in the forest. They eventually die off or before they 
(ie they usually destroy much of the reforestation. If there were 
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wildlife men sitting in in connection with the work in the forest, they 
could do much to correct that tendency. Where they are cutting 
second-growth timber with modern machinery they can cut economi 
cally in smaller units than was possible before. If they do that they 
eal out this area that is most favorable to deer over the whole 
forest, and instead of one big block of forest coming into maximum 
deer and elk food production, you would have smaller areas which 
will stabilize the population. I would like to see that appropriation 
increased to the point where they have men enough to really sit in on 
the planning of the management of the forest, “the location of the 
trails, and all the other things that would help wildlife and the forest 
at the same time. For the amount of money that would be spent on 
it, I think it would be a tremendously helpful thing, and I urge the 
committee to give consideration to it. I know the budget did not 
allow an increase for it, but I also know this committee can if some- 
body can convince them of the desirability. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


[ am glad to see the increase given for forest management. The 
Forest Service is more than paying its own way and I know there is 
timber that could be and should be harvested that is not being done 
because of lack of manpower. I know personally of areas like that. 
So [am very glad to see the increase in the budget and I hope the 
committee will allow these increases for better management of these 
lands, 

LAND ACQUISITION 


There are no funds at all for land acquisition. Last year they 
had $30,000 or $40,000. Tam not advocating a big land- écapiulitinns 
program, but I think they should have some money to pick up these 
little holdings that come up from time to time and that should be 
added to the national forests. I think they should have a little fund 
available to acquire those places that become available from time to 
time. Taking those tracts out of private ownership and adding them 
to the national forests eliminates a big nuisance. The areas are 
mostly old homesteads and homesites and little pieces of land uae 
got many years ago that they cannot make a living on and there 
should be someway whereby theis equity could be pureh: ased and the 
land added to the national forests. If they had $100,000 or $125,000 
they could purchase a lot of those it would add to the efficiency of 
administration. 

Mr. Norrecit. Anything further? 

Dr. Gaprrerson. Not on the Forest Service; no. 


Fisu anp WInpLire SERVICE 


Mr. Norreti. Dr. Gabrielson, we will be very glad to hear you on 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Dr. Gaprretson. There are two items particularly I want to com- 
ment on. You know me well enough to know I would like to support 
all the Fish and Wildlife Service items, but there are two I want to 
comment on in particular. 
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REFUGE MAINTENANCE 


One is the apparent increase in the budget for refugee maintenance, 
On paper it is something like $1,800,000, I think you have probably 

had an explanation from the Fish and Wildlife Service, but I want 
to emphasize that in the past 2 or 3 years the Budget Bureau has 
made them use duck-stamp money to finance a lot of the work that 
used to be financed by annual appropriations until all the reserve in 
the duck-stamp money has been exhausted. The refuges are going 
to suffer unless this increase is allowed. It is not an increase of 
that much money. It is just that they have put a lot of this refuge 
maintenance under duck-stamp money and the money is no longer 
there to do it. 

I fought too long to build the refuges up to see them suffer, There 
is some Increase but it isasmall one. Most of that simply is replacing 
duck-stamp money that is no longer available. 

As you may know, I have always been opposed to taking money out 
of the duck-stamp money for routine operations. The duck-stamp 

ilea was sold to the sportsmen with the idea it would be used to buy 
and develop land. It was used that way as far as we could. I had 
an annual battle with the Budget Bureau all the time I was in the Gov- 
ernment, but they have taken more stamp money in the last 2 or 3 
years. I hope you will allow that amount of money for an annual 
appropriation. ‘There is no duck-stamp reserve money left to take 
up that burden. 

There is another item I would like to mention. Congress last year, 
after many years of consideration, passed an authorization for the 
distribution of the surplus that had accumulated under the Pittman 
Robinson Act, something like $13.5 million, authorizing its appro- 
priation in 5 annual installments. I recommend that the budget esti 
mate, Which is following out the authorization law passed by Congress 
last year, be allowed. 

| would like to support all the Fish and Wildlife items, but 1 
have not yet seen a copy of the budget; [ have been away from town. 
re I can say this: I hope you will be as generous as possible with 

he Fish and Wildlife Service. They need it. They always have 
waned money and will need more money as the population increases 
and the pressure on the wildlife resources continues. They will need 
ull the money they can reasonably ask for, and I want to urge that 
you be as generous with them as possible. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Dr. Gabrielson. This committee is 
always very glad to hear from you. We recognize that you are one 
of the great men in the Service, and although you are no longer con- 
nected with the Government your interest in wildife and associated 
subjects continues. 

Dr. Gaprietson. Thank you very much. 
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Turspay, JANUARY 31, 1956. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Magnuson. The meeting will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Congressman McIntire of 
Maine. We are very hapy to have you with us, Congressman. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Clifford G. McIntire. I represent the Third Congres- 
sional District of Maine. 

Approximately one-third of all persons employed in Maine work 
in the wood-using industries, and about one-half of our freight ton 
nage in Maine is ¢ composed of forest products, and the forest industry 
makes up about $500 million of the economy of our State. For that 
reason | follow with interest matters relating to appropriations 
dealing with forestry, particularly on the State-Federal relationship 
basis; and also, in view of the fact that I serve as a member of the 
Forestry Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture, I 
have taken some time in becoming acquainted with some of the matters 
in relation to the national forest. 


FOREST-FIRE CONTROL 


The first item I would like to discuss deals with the forest-fire-control 
appropriations by the Federal Government to be used jointly by the 
Federal and State Governments. Last year the appropriation for this 
item was $10,025,029. The budget this year recommends $10,025,000. 
The Commission of State Forest Commissioners have indicated this 
item should be increased to $13 million, and I want to place myself 
on record as supporting this increase. 

There are approximately 49 million acres of forest lands in this 
country unprotected, and, according to the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, about 60 percent of our forest reserves are in the hands of small 
private ownership. It seems logical to me that a protection of this 
resource in connection with forest-fire control is of vital importance, 
and we would be justified in increasing the appropriation in that 
respect. 

FOREST NURSERIES 


The second point deals with forest nurseries. Last year’s appro- 
priation was $505,000. The Bureau of the Budget is recommending 
$505,000 this year. I think perhaps we should keep i in mind that the 
soil-bank program which has been outlined in the President’s agri- 
cultural message to Congress carries a recommendation for a conserva- 
tion reserve which quite likely will include some reforesting. If we 
are to follow along that thought of placing some of our farmlands 
which are of lower classifications back into forestry, we will need to 
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build up our forest nursery reserve stocks, which would probably 
justify closer examination of that item. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


In relation to forest management, last year’s appropriation was 
$690,000. The budget recommendation is $690,000 for this year. 

This category is vitally important to those of us in States that do 
not have national forests as well as those who do have national forests. 
Under this item, the Federal Government cooperates with 41 States 
in providing forest-management assistance to small private woodland 
owners. There are over 4Y/ > million such owners in America and over 
80,000 in in 

In 1940 when this work started there were only nine farm foresters 
in the Nation. The Federal share in the work was $15,342 and the 
State expenditures were $17,120 in 1940. It was a small program 
which definitely showed the need of providing assistance and advice 
to private woodland owners in the growing and harvesting of their 
timber products. 

Today there are some 270 farm foresters at work in the 41 cooperat 
ing States. The Federal share is $690,000, The States spent $1,585, 
729 in fiscal year 1955. In Maine there are 12 of these farm foresters. 
They are literally swamped with requests for service, and it seems to 
me it is quite evident that—if we are to increase the management of 
private woodlands, particularly farm woodlands, the technical sery- 
ice provided by these farm foresters being a service already accepted 
by virtue of the fact it has been increasing in its use—we are justified 
in this item relative to forest management by increasing the $690,000 
to $1 million. 

[ am sure that your home State of Washington, Mr. Magnuson, 
came out very early, i in fact led, with the tree farm program. In my 
State of Maine this tree farm program is an integral part of this 
work of farm management, and it has become of increasing interest to 
those who look to their forests as farm income and a reserve for 
value. Because of the fact that 60 percent of our forest reserve is 
located in the area of private ownership, it would seem to me that 
the increase is justified, and I would recommend to the committee 
that this item be increased to $1 million. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


In connection with forest research, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends an increase of $160,700 for forest surveys. Maine has 
been gradually completing a survey of its forest resources and an 
increase in this item would aid Maine, as well as other States, to 
complete an analysis of their forestry potential. 

Also a part of forest research is the matter of product utilization. 
The budget increases this item by $318,000. I was impressed, being in 
W ashington and Oregon this fall with the Forestry Subcommittee, 
with the great amount of work that has been done in the utilization of 
forest products, the utilization of the fiber that comes out of the woods. 
Here there is a great opportunity for the conservation ef woodlands, 
because greater use of the wood is one method of conservation. I 
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would urge that the committee follow the recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in increasing the amount for that item. 


FIRE CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


In connection with forest-fire control] investigations, no increase is 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. I would urge that the 
committee consider an increase in this item. May I suggest at least 
S1LO0,000. 

I made reference to my visit to the West with the Forestry Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agriculture. We had the oppor- 
tunity to fly over the forest fires which at that time were raging 
through the Klamath River area. In refreshing my memory on the 
serious forest fires we had in Maine in 1947, I am reminded of the 
importance of a very aggressive research program in_ forest-fire 
control. I think that perhaps all too often we look back on the dam 
age done and remember that perhaps we could be studying better 
methods of forest-fire control between major disasters, and I would 
urge that the committee give serious consideration to increasing this 
item because there seems to me to be a great opportunity for improving 
our fire-control techniques through further research. 

My visit to the West to the national forest this fall was primarily 
in relation to the recreational problem in the national forest. I am 
sure, Mr. Chairman, that you are thoroughly familiar with that. 1 
was very much impressed by the fact that the recreation problem is 
one that has to be met and there may be legislative changes needed to 
provide additional tools to meet this problem, but I think there is 
evidence that increasing attention must be given to appropriations 
to the Forest Service for management of their recreational areas. 
The Bureau of the Budget has recommended an increase of $470,000 
which will help to correct many of the unsanitary conditions and to 
improve a few of the minor items in connection with the facilities on 
some of these recreational areas, but it will not be adequate. The 
pressure of recreational visitors—approximately 40 million visited 
the national forest in 1954—and the increase of approximately 10 
percent every year, means we are faced with a very real problem in 
those areas of the national forest which are adjacent to centers of 
population or close to centers of interest. Our Forestry Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Agriculture has a number of bills before it 
which are suggestions on the part of Members of Congress to meet this 
problem, and we are working on it, but I am more convinced than ever, 
having visited a number of the areas, that increased appropriations 
will be needed to supplement any changes in the legislative arrange- 
ments. 

ACCESS ROADS 


One other item that also impressed me was the importance of addi- 
tional approaches to roads and trails. We were back in the areas 
where some cutting was being done in the national forest, and as we 
traveled over many miles of forest roads, we were shown areas that 
are still inaccessible. Although I am not trained in forestry, I could 
see the importance of getting back into and cutting down some of the 
virgin-timber areas. These areas are not improving, and should be 
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harvested while they still can make a valuable contribution to the econ 
omy of our country, leaving the areas to grow a new stand of timber 
for future use. J am convinced it is a pressing problem and we must 
maintain our stands at manageable magnitudes, but nevertheless there 
seem to be thousands of acres that need to have access roads built mto 
them. Some of this cannot be done if we set aside from our stumpage 
rates the cost of building these access roads because there is a tend 
ency, in the more inaccessible areas, of selling larger blocks, thus mak 
ing it more difficult for small operators to have an opportunity to 
bid on the timber. 

Those are a few items I wanted to present to the committee, and I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. Thank you. 

Mr. Magnuson. ‘Thank you for coming over and I want to comment 
that Iam entirely in agreement with you as to the importance of these 
various phases of the Forest Service. 


Turspay, JANUARY 31, 1956. 
Forest Servick ReskArciu 
WITNESS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norre.n. The committee will come to order. 

We have this morning one of our colleagues from Arkansas, Con 
eressman Wilbur D. Mills, a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. We are always interested in what Mr. Mills has to say and 
at this time we will be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Minus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate greatly this 
opportunity to discuss with you and the other members of the sub- 
committee some of our problems, particularly in my own State, with 
respect to the Forest Service. You are by far more conversant with 
many of these problems than I, having served on this subcommittee for 
a number of years, and I know Mr. Magnuson has devoted a great deal 
of time to the study of forest problems throughout the Nation. 

[ think it would be appropriate for me to take just a moment to ex 
plain my reason for being before your subcommittee and the reason 
| was desirous of making an appointment to appear before you. 

For a number of years we have had in Stone County, which is 1 of 
the 13 counties I have the privilege of representing in Congress, an ex 
perimental forest, a part of the Sylamore National Forest connected 
i) management with the Ozark National Forest. 

This experimental forest has been under way for some 10 years 
or longer. On each occasion that I have been home in the fall of the 
year I have taken the opportunity of going with members of the 
Forest Service staff in Arkansas to this experimental forest to observe 
the work that is in operation there. I have been greatly elated over 
the progress that has been made with respect to some of the problems 
that we have to deal with in that area. I have been concerned, how- 
ever, with the fact that not enough is being done. 

This fall while I was at home I again took the occasion to go with 
personnel of the Forest Service in our State, into the forest, and I 
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asked some questions that prompted certain answers from these people 
that led me to believe that perhaps we were not spending as much 
money as we should be spending on research into the growth and 
management of our forests. I asked certain questions about certain 
basic problems that seemed to me to be unsolved. The answers gave 
rise to concern over the amounts which have in the past been appro- 
priated for research in timber growing and other forest land use 
problems in Arkansas. 

The timber resource is of tremendous importance to the State of 
Arkansas. In 1953, wood-products manufacture accounted for nearly 
one-half of all the industrial employment in the State, and nearly 
one-third of the total value of manufactured goods. 

The population of Arkansas has been static, while that of the 
Nation has grown at high rates. Our rural areas have particularly 
suffered; income is among the lowest in the country. Our land— 
for timber, forage, game, water, and recreation—is our greatest nat- 
ural resource. We need to develop it for these purposes, and particu- 
larly to enable us to expand our wood industries. The future of our 
State is closely bound to the productiveness of our forest land. 

I asked certain questions such as these: How much are we spend- 
ing per acre on the national forest in the United States on research? 
They told me we are spending about a half-cent an acre on research. 

Since the growing of more wood is one of our chief problems, | 
asked how many acres of land we have in Arkansas that are suitable 
for forest and perhaps for nothing else. 

At the present time, I was informed, there are over 20 million acres 
of forest land in Arkansas. Two-thirds of these forests are below 
saw-timber size, and only half of the area is satisfactorily stocked 
with trees having promise of merchantability in the future. Although 
present overall forest growth is somewhat in balance with overall use 
volumewise, the supply of valuable species, and logs of acceptable 
quality is declining seriously. 

[ asked why we had not been trying to do something about getting 
this land into growing commercial timber, since the restoration of 
growth to understocked areas, and speedup of growth on stocked 
areas could treble our industrial output and employment. They told 
me one of the problems was that centuries of abuse and misuse of this 
particular kind of land in our own State has masked for researchers 
the answer to which land is suitable and adaptable for the growth 
of commercial timber and which is not suitable and adaptable to the 
growth of commercial timber. 

An allied problem concerns the considerable area of our upland 
forests which are underlain with thinner soils on which tree growth 
is slow. After the original timber was harvested, ownership of these 
lands became very burdensome, and they were subjected to extreme 
exploitive use as woodland pasture. Years of trial and error by our 
farmers has not resulted in any appreciable success in developing a 
range resource. Meanwhile, tree growth which might eventually pro- 
duce an income has been further retarded, forage and cover for game 
animals has been destroyed, and soil conditions on our watersheds 
have been greatly disturbed. We need very much in Arkansas to 
know the best use for these lands which are too rough for agriculture, 
und on which tree crops mature slowly. We need to know whether 





conversion to range is feasible economically, whether forage yields 

an be maintained, sii how such use of steep lands will affect our 
watersheds. This problem affects an area involving several millions 
of acres in north Arkansas. 

[ asked some of the men in the Forest Service to prepare for 
me a brochure covering other questions, but before I get into those 
other questions I want to show you a picture. This is the type of 
idle land I am talking about that is in abundance in our State, 
land that people in the Forest Service connected with research tell 
me in all probability some additional funds for research can de- 
velop into useful timberland. 

We are not certain that we can find answers to all of these ques- 
tions, of course, but I am told that on the basis of the money that 
's now available for research purposes in our particular section we 
will be many, many more years in finding the answers to these 
questions than we should be in the interests of present and future 
cenerations of Americans. 

Before going to other problems, I want to again call your at- 
tention to the fact that in our own State the wood industries ac- 
count for about 40 or 45 percent of the industrial employment in 
the State. Our State’s future is very closely tied with its timber 
resources. Much of our industrial growth will in all probability 
depend on the further development of timber resources in our State, 
and I know we are lagging behind potential markets in the sup- 
ply of timber for commercial use in our State. We do not have a 
problem with markets, but we do have a problem in finding enough 
suitable timber. 

I want to discuss some of the situations that are general, not 
confined to our own State, in connection with the Forest Service 
for which we would like to see more money appropriated. 

The first question is: How to speed the growth of existing forests. 

In the section of the State where I live and where the experi- 
mental forest is located, we really have very little information, we 
are informed on how to cut the span of years from the seedling 
to the producing tree. We know in the case of white oak the 
srowth period is longer than in the case of pine. We know that 
is true of most hardwoods, but we know so little about what we 
can do to reduce the required period of growth from the seedling 
to the commercial log. 

We have learned much in connection with soils, but there are 
many soils in our State and in other States in the midsouth area 
which includes Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, and Oklahoma—there 
are many soils in these States about which we have very little in 
formation. We do not know if they are adaptable for hardwood 
crowth or whether they are more adaptable for softwood growth. 
That is one of the questions we would like to have solved if we 
had more research money. 

Another is this problem of idle Jand which I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. I asked these people I was with this past fall: Do you 
have any ‘data that enables you to distinguish what portion of this 
idle land can be productive, because much of it is not in a national 
forest but is in private hands. These private owners do not have the 





facilities for conducting needed research. They are looking to the 
Forest Service to find the way and to translate to them what they in 
turn can do. The people in the Forest Service say they do not have 
enough information on that subject. 

Another question is in connection with idle land: How can the 
good sites be restored to industrial timber? They do not know in all 
cases. 

Another question is: Are there profitable alternatives to timber on 
the poor areas? The people in the Forest Service did not know the 
full answer to that question. 

We do not find in the budget sufficient funds to afford opportuni 
ties to know as promptly as we should how to return these areas 
to profitable use. 

Then there is this problem: What can we do to increase and con- 
trol water yields?) Mr. Magnuson probably comes from an area where 
water has been generally used for a longer period than in my own 
section for agricultural purposes. In the last few years we have 
been more impressed than ever with the desirability of proper utiliza- 
tion of water resources, not only from the st: indpoint of agriculture 
but, as we have grown industrially and as our cities have grown in 
population, we have found a shortage of industrial and municipal 
water 

In this connection we have the question: Can vegetative cover be 
manipulated to secure maximum water infiltration into underground 
reservoirs? That is one of the questions I asked of the people in the 
Forest Service. They say they do not know the full answer. 

Would conversion of slopes for uses other than timber growth 
impair the value of watersheds for control of runoff and protection of 
soil? They did not have enough information on that question and 
the budget will not provide them with sufficient funds to enable them 
to go as fully into this question as I would like them to go. 

Then we realize we have the question of forest habitat for wildlife. 
In the section of the national forest in Stone County, Ark., we have 
quite a herd of deer and it is an attractive spot for hunters during the 
hunting seasons in our State. We know very little about reconciling 
the needs of wildlife with management for maximum returns. That 
requires a special study and the people in the Forest Service will not 
be able to make that special study under the budget, I fear 

What will all-out management for maximum benefits to wildlife 
cost in terms of timber growth and use? 

Conversely, what will all-out management for maximum timber 
production mean in terms of opportunities for wildlife? 

Where is the middle ground? 

How can we produce both wildlife and timber at the same time ? 
Frankly, they tell me they do not have the answers to these questions 
and I do not believe I will be satisfied with the progress they make 
in the solution of these problems in the next fiscal year under the 
budget figure for research in the Forest Service. 

Solutions to these problems require intensive research. We now 
have in Arkansas several units of the Forest Service experimental 
staff, working in cooperation with the University of Arkansas and 
with several private companies. They have the setup to do this job 
for us, but cannot make satisfactory headway with present appropria- 
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tions. Although our wood industries have an annual product value 
of approximately $300 million, there is now appropri: ated well under 
$100,000 annually for this important work. These funds have not 
been increased for nearly 10 years, during which time research costs 
have risen sharply resulting in serious curtailment of the work. 

| decided that I would come to your committee and ask that the 
wacnae increase the figure for research in the Forest Service over 
funds would be available for research in the States of Arkansas and 
area to which I referred. If that is done, about $110,000 additional 
funds would be available for research in the State of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma within the Ozark National Forest and the Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest near Mr. Norrell’s district. 

We look to research for leadership in our forest-land problems. 
Increased funds for this work are badly needed, and [ hope you will 
provide the necessary relief, 

We think we are not unwise in making this request at this time, 
especially in view of the fact our people are being called upon to pro 
duce fewer agricultural products on the acres that we have available 
in our State, and it is being suggested that we not use these idle acres 
for the production of things that might be in competition with present 
cattle areas. There is nothing left for us to do with much of our land 
under such a program except to put that part of it that is suitable for 
timber into timber stands. The farmers will expect of Congress, if we 
limit them in this respect, that we furnish them with information 
and technical advice, and it is not unfair of them to have that expecta 
tion. There are so many problems in connection with forest manage 
ment and in connection with the entire matter of the growing of timbe 
that are still unanswered, about which the Forest Service has so little 
information, that they will find it difficult to advise farmers on this 
transition into which we are forcing them. 

Furthermore, it seems to me we are not properly evaluating a great 
national asset if we continue to spend only a half cent per acre on 
forest land. We could well afford to spend 1 cent per acre within this 
Midsouth area. Iam sure that there are other sections that have a 
similar problem, but I have not gone into those problems as well 
ny oem 

| appreciate the attention of the committee and I appreciate the 
consideration this committee will give this matter. I know you will 
do the very best you can within the limitations of our overall fiscal 
situation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrewy. I notice in the budget estimate for the next fiscal year 
we have $1,112,700 more than last year. 

Mr. Mirus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. You think that is still not enough / 

Mr. Mitus. That is still not enough, in my opinion, to provide the 
increase I am requesting for the area mentioned. Some more na 
tionally would seem to be required to reach the goal for the Midsouth 
area. 

Mr. Norrevi. Do you have any idea as to the amount of money you 
think would be necessary, or would you risk the judgment of the com 
mittee on that / 





Mr. Mitts. I would be perfectly willing to rely on the judgment of 
this committee. I have always done that in the past. I have never 
seen fit in the past to come before this subcommittee, as you know, and 
lL hesitated this time to do so, because I have such great confidence in 
the judgment of the sube ommittee and the full Committee on Appro- 
priations. I also recognize fully the problems that you have. 

I had in mind that for the Midsouth area it would take about 
$465,000 more to do the job in the coming fiscal year in the way of 
research than is available this year. Of that $465,000, about $1 10,000, 
I am told, would be allocated to those national forests which are in 
our State and Oklahoma. That additional amount of money would 
be used primarily for additional personnel in connection with re- 
search. Some of it would go to additional travel, but practically all 
of it would go to personnel for research that we need to do this job 
more promptly than we are doing at the present time. 

I think we are justified in going beyond the budget because we have 
a greater urgency at the present time for more research and for more 
information about what we can do with timber than we have ever had 
before. Sometimes I wonder if, in our planning in one direction, we 
take into account our planning in other directions and correlate in the 
overall plans. Sometimes it appears we do not. 

I think the Forest Service has done a fine job in research. I just 
want to do the job faster in the future than we have in the past. 

Mr. Norrevit. Any questions? The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Sieminskt. I liked the gentieman’s statement very much. I 
have no questions. 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Magnuson, 

Mr. MaGnuson. No questions. 


Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much. 


Tuespay, JANUARY 31, 1956. 
Forest SeRvICE—INsect ConrTrROL 
WITNESS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Norretn. Our next witness is our colleague from Michigan, Mr. 
Ford. We are always glad to have you appear before our committee 
and will be gl: id to hear your statement. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

I would like to talk to you this morning for a few minutes on a 
matter called to my attention this past fall while I was in the district 
concerning the very serious problem involving the European pine- 
shoot moth. 

This problem was called to my attention primarily by the officials of 
the West Ottawa Soil Conservation District, which is the soil conser- 





vation district in 1 of the 2 counties in the Fifth Congressional District 
of Michigan. 

The soil conservation district in that county is particul: rly con 
cerned with this problem for this reason: Since the 1930’s the United 
States Government has ac — and now owns, under the Bankhead 
Jones Act approximately 4,225 acres in Ottawa County. For years 
that land has been managed for the Federal Government by the West 
Ottawa Soil Conservation District. It is a peculiar kind of a problem 
because the land is adjacent, more or less, to Lake Michigan and we 
had a very serious problem in the late 1920’s or early 1930°s from blow 
sind from the lake. It eventually resulted in many acres of the 
county being nothing but sand with little vegetation. 

The Soil Conservation Service went in there, in conjunction with 
and in cooperation with the local people, and replanted or reforested 
all or most of these acres. Now we find that this wonderful job of 
planting is being seriously affected by the European pine-shoot moth. 

[ have a document here prepared for me, at my request, by the 
Forest Service which shows what the European pine-shoot moth does. 
Ilere isa picture of what the European pine-shoot moth looks like and 
low it affects the tree. Here is what happens to the tree that has been 
infected by the moth. The infection takes place and then look at what 
happens to the tree. Members of the committee might like to look at 
some of these pictures to get a little better understanding of the serious 
problem. 

Although I am spe “aking specifically of the situation in Ottawa 
County, one of the 83 counties in the State of Michigan, I would like 
to point out that this is not a localized problem. 

The facts indicate that about 2 million acres of land have been 
reforested in the lake States area and that 1 million acres have been 
reforested in the State of Michigan alone. About 40 million trees 
are being planted annually in Michigan and it is anticipated that this 
pl unting: program will increase to 60 million trees annually. 

Lf this E uropean pine-shoot moth is not controlled and eradicated, 
all this planting will in effect go for naught. At the present time the 
Forest Service research people tell me they know of no way to handle 
this European pine-shoot moth effectively. What they would like to 
do, and what I am specifically asking for, is to have $25,000 made 
available in forest research funds so that the y may set up in Michigan 
this research center in the lower peninsula. It would be under ‘the 
direction of the Lake States Experiment Station, with headquarters 
at Kast Lansing, Mich. I think they would want to set up the actual 
experiment ition in Ottawa County, because the Government owns 
itself 4,225 acres in that county. 

I would like to point out how sincere these people are. They do not 
want Uncle Sam to bear all the cost. The West Ottawa Soil Conser- 
vation District has indeated to me—and I have a copy of a resolution 
here—that they will put up $2,000 so that this program can get under- 
way April 1. That would cover the cost of the program from April 
| to July 1 and they would not lose a whole season in undertaking 
this necessary work, If we could get $25,000 over and above the bud- 
vet to carry on from July 1, the ‘local people are very anxious and 
willing to put up $2,000 of their own money. 





I would like to insert in the record at this point a copy of a resolu- 
tion of the West Ottawa Soil Conservation District indicating that 
they have available and are willing to transmit $2,000 to the Gov- 
ernment to do this job, to get it started in calendar year 1956 between 
April 1 and June 30. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved at this, a special meeting of the West Ottawa Soil Conservation 
District Board held January 26, 1956, at 1:30 p.m. in the district office in Grand 
Haven, Mich., that, since the European pine-shoot moth is endangering the 
future of the pine plantations in Michigan, and, since there is at present no 
known effective control, that the sum of $2,000 be transferred from the district 
fund to the Lake States Experiment Station headquarters at East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Further, be it resolved, That William Sinderman, district treasurer, be directed 
to withdraw said funds from the district treasury and forward same together 
with appropriate documents as furnished by the Forest Service to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Further, be it resolved, That these moneys be used for salary and supplies of 
a research entomologist who will devote his time to a study of best methods 
of control of the European pine-shoot moth. 

Dated this 26th day of January 1956. 

(Signed) CLARENCE REENDERS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to point out to you just how this moth is 
affecting Uncle Sam’s resources in one ¢ ounty in Michigan. This esti- 
mate has been prepared by Mr. M. B. Dickerman, director of the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station. I would like to place this in the 
record. I quote: 

1. It is safe to place the maturity value of red-pine plantations at an average 
of $300 per acre. At the time of establishment the value is $30 an acre. Ulti- 
mate value for timber production is over $200 an acre. Plantations managed 
for Christmas-tree production are usually valued at about $500 per acre. 

2. In West Ottawa Soil Conservation District, 4,225 acres have heen reforested. 

». At $300 per acre, the maturity value of healthy trees would be $1,267,500. 

4. Damage done at present by shoot moth will seriously reduce future yields 
by about 25 percent. 

This means the maturity value of the 4,225 acres has been reduced to 
$950,645 or a loss of $316,855. 

6. If the rate of injury increases the damage will be greater. 

And of course it is quite likely that the rate of injury will increase 
and that the damage will be infinitely greater. In other words, on a 
limited number of 4.225 acres which U necle Sam owns, unless some- 
thing is done to control this European pine shoot moth, Uncle Sam 
himself is going to lose $316,855. All we are asking for is $25,000 
of Uncle Sam’s money and our local people will put up $2,000 of their 
own to get the task underway. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have appeared before a con- 
eressional committee asking for more money than is in the budget 
recommendations. It is certainly a modest request despite the vital 
importance of the task. 

Mr. Norrevi. I know that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Forp. I am concerned about this problem not only because of 
what is happening to one county in Michigan, as I pointed out, but 
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because I know it vitally affects all the counties in the State as well 
as other States in the Nation where there are pine forests. 

Mr. Norrevi. Is there any way this pest can be eradicated ¢ 

Mr. Forp. They have done some spraying. The Forest Service 
people do not believe what they have done so far is effective. They 
would like to have a control center where they could actually pinpoint 
what they are trying to do and the results. They have in mind 
vetting 2 people, 1 a competent Ph. D. entomogolist and 1 other 
skilled technician, to really go after this problem. 

I notice that et John Bennett, from the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, is here. I do not know if the European pine-shoot 
moth has affected the U pper Peninsula yet or not, but if not I am 
sure it will very shortly. 1 am confident he and other members of 
the Michigan delegation understand and support this request. 

Mr. Norrewn. That is something that should be stopped, because 
if it is not eradicated in Michigan it can spread throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Forp. There is no question about it, and with the local people 
willing to put up the money to start it, I sincerely hope we can be 
successful in getting additional funds over and above the budget 
recommendations. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ford, and I want to say that the com- 
mittee, I am sure, is very much interested in what you have to say 
and is hopeful they can do something about it. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. If you have 
any need for further information I will be glad to supply it 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very kindly. 

Cuerk’s Nore.—The following letter was received from Congress 
man Ford subsequent to the hearing reducing his request for Federal 
funds from $25,000 to $20,000 : 

Hon. W. F. NorreEt, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Department Committce on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you for the kind reception which you 
and your committee afforded me when I appeared before you last Tuesday. 

At that time I requested that the United States Forest Service be granted an 
additional $25,000 in fiscal 1957 for research on the European pine shoot moth to 
be carried out primarily in western Michigan. I stated that the West Ottawa 
Soil Conservation District in Michigan was willing to contribute $2,000 in cash 
to initiate the program and to have it under way by July 1. 

l understand now that local funds to start this project, in cash and contributed 
efforts, will total approximately four to five thousand dollars. In view of this 
development, I believe we can reduce our request for Federal funds from $25,000 
to $20,000. 

Your favorable consideration of this request will be deeply appreciated. 

Warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 





Tuespay, JANUARY 31, 1956. 
Forest Researcu CENTERS FOR Uprer MICHIGAN 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Norreiyi. IT see our colleague, Mr. Bennett, of Michigan, is 
present. 

Mr. Benner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. We are very glad to have you here and we will be glad 
to hear you at this time, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ have two matters that I would like to discuss with the committee. 

[ understand this year this subcommittee has jurisdiction over 
forestry matters, as well as national-park matters. I do not know 
whether that was the case in previous years. I have a forestry matter 
and also a national-park matter to discuss with you. If the chairman 
has any preference, it does not make any difference to me. 


FOREST RESEARCH STATION IN DUKES, MICH. 


We have a forest station in Dukes, Mich., in my district. There 
are four such experimental stations in the so-called Lake States area 
which has its office in Minneapolis. There is one in Grand Rapids, 
Minn., which devotes its studies to the spruce and balsam, and one in 


Wausau, Wis., which is primarily concerned with second-growth hard- 
woods. There is one at East Lansing, Mich., which concerns itself 
primarily with farm woodlands,and then there is one in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan in my district, which is referred to as Dukes. 
Dukes is probably the oldest forest research station in the Lake States 
area and is one of the oldest in the United States. It has been in 
operation steadily since 1926. 

The record of. accomplishment with limited funds at this experi- 
mental forest station is rated as outstanding among research installa- 
tions in this country and abroad. Yet it “has lagged far behind in 
resources as forest research has been strengthened in other States. 
Nationwide, some 65 research centers, all more adequately financed 
than the Dukes station, have been established by Congress since 1946 
with a specific allotment of funds paid. Last year one was authorized 
at Rapid City, S. Dak. 

There are few parts of the country that have as much at stake in 
forestry as the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Intensive use of forest resources probably can be more effectively 
carried on in our area than anywhere else in the country, and yet we 
have a sort of orphan status as far as this station at Dukes is con- 
cerned. It gets its money from general funds of the Lake States 
Forest Experimental Station which then allocates funds to the Dukes 
unit. 

The 1 at Grand Rapids, Minn., the 1 at Wausau, Wis., and the 1 at 
East Lansing, Mich., all in this area, are included in the appropria- 
tion bills by line items; in other words, specific authorizations of 
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funds are provided for each of the 3 other stations in the Lake States 
irea, and we feel that the 1 at Dukes, which is the oldest 1 in the 

Lake States area ought to be taken out of its sort of orphan status and 
onl recognition in the appropriation bill by a line item appropria- 
tion to carry on its work so that it will not have to depend on the 

ppropriations that it gets out of general funds through the Lake 
States office. 

I do not mean to say by that that the Director, Mr. Dickerman, and 
the other people at Minneapolis are not interested in this station as 
they are very much interested in it, and they have provided all of the 
extra funds they have had available for that purpose, but we think 
that the work at Dukes ought to stand on its own feet like the work 
that is being carried on in the other 3 units and that an item should 
be placed in the appropriation bill in the same manner as the other 
} stations. They do not have enough money to do the work that they 
ought to be doing. They get less money than the station at Grand 
Rapids, Minn., which devotes its studies primarily to spruce and 
balsam. It gets less money that the 1 at Wausau, Wis., and it does 
not get any more than the 1 at East Lansing, Mich. That one is pri- 
marily devoted to the use of farm woodlots, which is important 
i do not say it is not—but it does net get into the field of the indus- 
trial uses of forest lands which all of these other stations do, includ- 
ng the one at Dukes. 

We have practically every variety of timber in northern Michigan. 
We have practically all of the varieties of hardwoods except walnut 
— mahogany and those that grow in the South. We have maple, 
birch, beech, basswood, elm, and ‘all of those types. 

In addition, we have all of the soft woods, spruce and balsam, and 
various types of aspen and cedars of the type that grow in the swamps, 
and the hemlocks of the type from which paper, newsprint, and that 
sort of thing is made. 

The Dukes station has not had funds to do any work in reference to 
the soft woods which grow in our area. Their work, because of budg- 
etary limitations, has ‘been confined to work on the hardwood species, 
and we think that in fairness they ought to be set up as a regular 
unit, the same as the others and should be given funds so that they 
could expand their work into soft woods, as well as the hardwood 
varieties, and I hope that the committee will give serious consideration 
to that station. 

Mr. Norreit. You are satisfied with the amount, but you are just 
not quite satisfied with the allocation of funds ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not feel that the amount 
that they are getting is adequate either. 

The Minneapolis office has given all that they can afford to give 
them from their budget, but they have never fon included in the 
appropriation bill for a specific amount of money like the others, 
and they have not had enough money to carry on their studies in 
the soft woods, spruce, balsam, : and hemlock and that type of thing, and 
they need some additional funds for that purpose. 

The Minneapolis manager estimates that $40,000 additional would 
be required. 

Mr. Norretu. There is a question involved there, Congressman, that 
the committee will have to at least think about, and that is when we 
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go to allocating the money in the various projects, it really involves 
the Forest Service. If we go to allocate more to one, we have to elimi- 
nate from others. 

Mr. Bennerr. No, Mr. Chairman. This is the only one in the Lake 
States area that is not specifically designated in the appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. Norreu. I see. 

Mr. Bennett. So, in that respect, it is in an inferior status. 


ISLE ROYALE NATIONAL PARK, MICH. 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I have one other matter to discuss 
with you. 

Mr. Norrexi. All right; we will be very glad to hear you, Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. That matter involves an appropriation for Isle 
Royale National Park. 

I would like to show you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members 
of the committee who are not familiar with the location of this park, 
a Park Service map which shows the location of it. 

The reason I would like to have you take a look at the map is because 
what I am going to discuss with you derives some of its importance 
from the geographic location of the island. You see, the part marked 
in red [indicating on map] is out in the middle of Lake Superior. It 
is 43 miles at the nearest point from the mainland in Michigan; 69 to 
70 miles is the farthest point from Michigan, and it can generally be 
said that the park is out in the middle of Lake Superior, entirely sur 
rounded by water 

It is about 35 miles from the nearest land from the Canadian shore 
and 43 miles from our area in Michigan. 

There are some circles shown there. There is the 100-mile radius 
from the center of the park, which shows where it takes you. 

Here is the 200-mile radius and that shows that it takes you down to 
southern Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The 300-mile radius covers nearly all of Wisconsin and a great part 
of Michigan and a great part of the Northwest. 


PARK INACCESSIBLE EXCEPT BY WATER 


Now, this park, Mr. Chairman, is inaccessible except by water. 
have discussed this problem with the committee in previous years. 

We have felt that since a large part of the appropriations for the 
National Park Service are spert for highways within national parks 
that it would not be asking anything unreasonable to reqeust the Con- 
gress to provide the public with a means of access to this park 

I think, out of a total appropriation for national parks of some $50 
million, that more than half of that amount, or $25 million, is spent 
ior roads in parks, like Glacier, Yellowstone, and others all of which 
are within land areas of the country. 

There are no roads in this park; there are no automobiles permitted 
over there ; nor horses or other vehicular traffic. It is all just trails and 
that sort of thing. ‘The only way you can get there is by boat and we 
think that the Congress ought to provide funds to construct a passenger 
boat, a passenger boat that would take people from the mainland of 
Michigan to this island, which is the only way that they can get there. 
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PRESENT ANTIQUATED BOAT 


Now, the Park Service has an old dilapidated boat, that they used 
for freight and passenger service, that they carry 16 people back and 
forth. Last vear there were 5,200 and some people who visited the 
island even with these antiquated means of getting them over there. 

The Park Service itself has recommended this year, and they recom 
mended to the Budget Bureau last year, the sum of $1 million for the 
purchase of a boat for this park. ; 

The Bureau of the Budget unfortunately has rejected it, but we 
think that the Bureau of the Budget has been shortsighted and very 
unreasonable insofar as providing public transportation to and from 
this park is concerned. 

It is one of the most beautiful parks in the whole national system 
and I hope some day that you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this 
committee, may see this beautiful park away out in the middle of 
Lake Superior. 

As you probably know, there is being built the new Mackinac 
Straits Bridge, which will connect the U Ppe r Peninsula and the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan. It is as big a bridge as the Golden Gate 
Bridge in California and, when it is completed in 1957, it will bring 
in hundreds of thousands of additional people from the Middle West 
and elsewhere to the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, and one of the 
great tourist attractions in this whole Middle West area is Isle Royale 
National Park, and yet it cannot be utilized by the public to any great 
extent because of its inaccessibility. 

It is the only national park in the whole system that is entirely sur 
rounded by water. So, if the public Is gol ng to be able to use it, some 
means has to be provided to get them back and forth and, since we 
do not get a nickel of this $25 million plus which is spent annually 
for roads in other national parks, we think it is not unreasonable to 
ask the committee to provide us with the only kind of a road that 
we can have over the water, and that is a boat. 

I might say this for the committee’s information, that before the 
(rovernment took this area over and made it a national park in the 
late thirties, private resort people and others had not only had facil 
ties on the island where tourists could stay, but also the big steamer 
lines running from Buffalo and Duluth eee there, but since the 
Government has taken it over and made it a national park, it has 
deteriorated from the standpoint of public use for two reasons 
first, its inacessibility and no means of getting over there except over 
the water and, second, the lack of facilities on the island itself. 

This committee has been very kind the last 3 or 4 years in providing 
extra funds for the construction of tourist facilities on the island and 
hope that it will care fully study this problem, because unless some 
means of getting there is provided, the public cannot get the full bene- 
lit of it. 

I might say that the Park Service itself has recognized this prob 
lem for a long time but, because of the matter of economy the Presi- 
dent's Budget Bureau has said “no,” we cannot go into that sort of 
thing. Ae tually, we are not asking for anything more than Glacier 
or Yellowstone or many of the others, where millions of dollars are 
being spent each year for the construction of new highways around 
those parks, ' 
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Now, the only way the tourist can get around Yellowstone Park is 
with an automobile, and so the Government builds roads for him, so 
he can drive aroynd that park and enjoy its beauties and splendors. 

In the case of Isle Royale National Park, which is just as important 
a park, in my opinion, as Glacier or Yellowstone, not one nickel has 
been spent for roads and highways because they never will have 
vehicular traffic on the island. It is not suited for that purpose. 

So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will look into this 
matter carefully and give consideration to providing the necessary 
funds for transportation to and from this great park. 

Mr. Norrety. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Sieminski ? 

Mr. Steminskti. No, thank you; I have no questions. 

Mr. Norretyi. Thank you a lot, Mr. Bennett, and I am sure that the 
committee will give your matters very careful consideration. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you kindly, Mr. Bennett. 


Turspay, JANUARY 31, 1956. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


LOWELL BESLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Norrewu. I believe the next witness is Mr. Besley. Please give 
your name and where you are irom, and the statement that you desire 
to make. 

Mr. Bestry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Lowell Besley, and I am executive director-forester of the 
American Forestry Association. 

I have brought along a couple of things which will help to identify 
our program for American Forestry: First, a copy of American For- 
ests, our monthly magazine, and a short history of the association, 
which is the oldest conservation association in the United States, being 
80 years old. 

We have about 26,000 members in the association. We are a citizens’ 
organization which represents every walk of life and we are banded 
together with the idea of trying to see that the forests of the Nation, 
both public and private, produce the most for the Nation in every way, 
and we are referring to the multiple use of forests as well as timber. 
We are interested in soil and water conservation, just as much as we 
are, of course, in seeing that they produce their maximum in timber 
and in recreation for the people. 

Mr. Chairman, in short, we are interested in the whole program of 
the Forest Service. 

Mr. Norrevyi. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Bester. So, consequently, I would like to cover several different 
items in my statement. We will have to cover them obviously quite 
briefly. Ihave a written statement for the record, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. You may submit your statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY LOWELL BESLEY, Executive Direcror-FoORESTER, THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Lowell Besley, executive director-forester of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, on whose behalf I appear here today. As I told you 
when it was my privilege to appear before you last year, the American Forestry 
Association is a citizens’ organization for the advancement of intelligent manage- 
ment and use of the country’s forests and related resources of soil, water, wild 
life, and outdoor recreation. Some of the accomplishments of the association 
during the 80 years of its existence are briefly listed on one side of the sheet 
which I have furnished each of you. AFA’s more than 25,000 members, many 
of them leaders in community, State, and Nation, come from every walk of life 
and from every section of the country. We appear before you simply as good 
citizens interested in the best possible management of our national forests and 
other public lands and also in how well the Federal Government encourages and 
assists private owners to manage wisely the much larger area of forest land 
under their control. 

On the other side of the printed sheet furnished you, are set forth the high- 
lights of our programs for American forestry. Last year I furnished each of 
you a copy of the complete program. The role of the United States Forest 
Service is an important integral part of this program. 

In general we feel that the President’s budget for fiscal 1957 with respect to 
the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture presents a much more 
realistic approach to the responsibilities of the Forest Service than did his 
fiscal 1956 budget. For the most part, therefore, we are pleased with this budget. 
We earnestly urge your committee to maintain those increases which have been 
provided. 

TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Discussing the items under “National forest protection and management,” 
as they appear on page 368 in the printed budget, we are particularly happy to 
note several increases. The $1,600,000 increase in timber-resources manage- 
ment is entirely justified for the same reasons that I advanced in my testimony 
before this committee last year. The similar increase provided for the current 
fiscal year is being used to finance and increase timber cut of approximately 


114 billion board-feet plus a badly needed acceleration in the planning for future 
timber-resource operations on the national forests. The slightly smaller in- 
crease provided in the 1957 budget will proportionately increase the annual 
cut and the substantially greater revenues therefrom, At the same time the 
total amount harvested will continue to be well below the very conservative 
allowable annual cut as planned, 


FOREST RECREATION 

The item of “Sanitation and care of public campgrounds,” which Congress 
increased by $700,000 last year, is budgeted at a $470,000 increase for fiscal 
1057. Our association testified at length last year before this committee, favor- 
ing a larger increase than that which was finally allowed. The need for this in- 
crease was well established before the Appropriations Committee several years 
ago and it has been established before other committees of this body in connection 
with proposed legislation which would have automatically appropriated for this 
activity 10 percent of the national forest receipts up to $514 million a year. An 
appropriation of about $514 million a year is needed to correct the appalling 
conditions with respect to recreational facilities on our national forests and to 
provide for the many millions of recreationists who are using these facilites. The 
American Forestry Association is opposed to the automatic appropriation feature 
of this proposed legislation as an unsound fiscal practice, but it does recognize 
Strongly the need for an annual appropriation of $51% million. This should be 
provided through regular appropriation channels. We do not recommend that 
the entire increase be provided in 1 year, but we are convinced that an increase 
it the rate of three-quarters of a million dollars per year will be needed for 
the next 5 years in order to bring recreational facilities anywhere near normal 
requirements. We recommend, therefore, a further increase of $305,500 over 
that already provided in the budget for the sanitation and care of public camp- 


grounds in order to bring the appropriation for this item to $214 million for 


fiscal 1957. This is still far short of the $514 million required as soon as 
practicable, 
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WILDLIFE RESOURCE MAN AGEMENT 


There is another important item under “Resource protection and use,” which 
has been sadly neglected in years past. It appears in the budget as wildlife 
resource management and for fiscal 1957 is still pegged at the entirely inadequate 
$230,000 which it has been receiving for several years. This item would have 
shared in the automatic appropriation legislation proposal referred to above. 

In reviewing the appropriation hearings on the Forest Service budget for 
the past few years I was unable to see where the committee had given con- 
centrated attention to this important item. We hope that the committee will 
request a complete report on the needs for this activity and introduce it into 
the records so that the committee and others interested may know exactly 
the status and needs concerning management of this important resource of the 
national forest. In our program for American forestry we call for multiple use 
of the resources of the national forests and we consider the habitat which these 
forests furnish fish and game as of great importance. Of course, we all know 
that a large percentage of the Nation’s best trout waters are found on these 
forests. We know that small game, including grouse and squirrels, are found 
in nearly all national-forest areas, and that fur bearers, such as beaver, martin, 
and mink are often common. It is reported that big game within the national 
forests of the 11 Western States constitute 55 percent of all big game within 
these States. It has been reported that in 1955 hunters and fishermen made more 
than 11 million visits to national-forest areas. Obviously, then, the need and 
importance of careful management of this habitat grows each year with the ever 
increasing public use. 

The present level of financing of the Forest Service wildlife habitat manage 
ment activity permits only 1 wildlife technician in each of 9 of the 10 adminis 
trative regions. Each of these men is expected (1) to guide cooperative wild- 
life work with several State fish and game departments, (2) to give leadership 
to forest personnel on from 7 to 20 national forests in developing and revising 
plans for coordination of wildlife management with other resources and then to 
give field guidance to accomplish objectives in coordination, (8) to supply in 
formation and guidance to a large number of organized wildlife groups who are 
concerned with wildlife management on the national forests, and (4) to give 
leadership and guidance to surveys of condition and trend of wildlife habitat 
and to cooperative surveys of game populations. Obviously, gentlemen, there 
are simply not enough men to go around to do all these jobs. Furthermore, 
there are no funds for wildlife habitat improvements, such as fences, water de 
velopments, wildlife food and cover plantings, stream and lake improvements, or 
other wildlife habitat betterment projects. 

Without more specific information, we do not feel that we know the total 
annual appropriation required to do anything like an adequate job in managing 
our national forests in such a way as to create and maintain a proper wildlife 
habitat. We do know that the job is not being done satisfactorily today and that 
it is unreasonable to expect much headway on an annual appropriation of 
$230,000 for this purpose. We recommend that this amount be increased to a 
half million dollars for fiscal 1957 and we urgently request your committee to 
assemble, study, and make available the facts with a view to establishing and 
maintaining an adequate program for managing this tremendously important 
resource of the national forests. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Last year we made a strong plea to the committee to increase the item of 
forest fire protection of the national forests. This was done and the 1957 budget 
ealls for maintaining the amount appropriated in 1956: $10 million. We are 
inclined to think that an increase would be warranted for fiscal 1957 but statis- 
tics are not yet available to show the results of the increase in fiscal 1956. We 
do recommend that the full budget amount of $10 million for this item be appro- 
priated. This matter needs further review, for there is a growing need for in- 
creased funds to intensify initial attacks on fire outbreak, to provide better pro- 
tection of valuable watershed lands and to strengthen protection of those areas 
where present organization facilities are weak. 


FOREST PEST DETECTION AND APPRAISAL SURVEYS 


In the item of control of forest pests on page 368 of the printed budget, we 
note that the contingency fund amount for this item is reduced by nearly half, 
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since several of the projects have been completed. We are, however, particu 
larly pleased to note that an incraese of $210,000 has been provided in the budget 
or detection and appraisal surveys. We heartily recommend the retention of 
this increase. These surveys forewarn us of impending pest attacks and permit 
prompt application of control measures at a considerably lower cost and with 
mueh less resulting damage than occurs when epidetics are allowed to get out 
of hand. 
FOREST RESEARCH 


Under forest research we are extremely pleased to note the 1957 printed 
budget inereases of $50,000 for forest insect investigations and $78,000) for 
forest disease investigations as compared with fiscal 1956. We are, however, 
both surprised and disappointed to note that fire control investigations are left 
by the budget at $225,562. 


FIRE CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


his badly neglected program provides technical information and guidance 
to 44 State fire fighting organizations, the several Federal agencies protecting 
aud managing Federal land, and the many protection associations, organized 
fire departments and private cCooperators throughout the country. It is the only 
organized forest fire research in this country and is highly regarded internationally 
in this field. The program is too poorly financed to meet these responsibilities 
in the light of our present day protection needs. The American Forestry Asso 
ciation has traditionally sponsored better protection of our forest resources 
ugainst fire. Few people realize how many billions of dollars of damage to timber 
and improved property or how many human lives would have been lost without 
the efforts of the forest fire fighters who man the firelines each year. Since 
World War II, the importance and value of the resources and property they pro 
tect have been mounting rapidly while the fire fighters know-how and methods 
have not kept pace. 

All of us are aware that in 1955 a series of catastrophic forest and brush fires 
brought destruction over several millions of acres in the South and on the west 
coast. Such forest disasters have occurred many times before, but in 1955, un 
ike 1871 or 1910, the effects of these fires on our economy are being felt by 
added millions of people. 

To varying degrees the fire fighting organizations need help in familiar and 
obvious ways such as more men and equipment to do the job. But they also 
need the help of modern science and technology to do a more skillful job and 
to make their efforts buy more effective protection. A well planned and ade 
quate research program can give us answers to some of the following questions: 
(1) How much of the present fire fighting effort ought to be devoted to pre- 
venting fires as compared with the amount used to control them after they have 
started? Some of us think that the reason we have to spend so much money on 
control of fires is that we are not spending nearly enough on prevention and 
presuppression activities. Research could tell us Who is right. (2) How far 
can we mechanize forest fire fighting and make it pay and exactly what combina 
tion of men and equipment is most efficient in stopping fires in a given situation? 
Can chemicals greatly increase efficiency? We need research to tell us the 
most effective combination of men, machines and materials, at the most econom 
ical cost, for fire control. (8) How much more than at present should we be 
drawing upon modern technology to improve and supplement fire fighting 
iethods? For example, what is the best use of aircraft to help the ground fire 
lighter to gain control of fires and difficult situations? We also need to do a 
better job of anticipating the bad fire situations that lead to the big losses and 
we need fire laboratories to establish the natural laws that control the start 
and spread of fires and natural fuels. 

Now, gentlemen, our forest fire research program has been starved for so 
long that obviously raising the appropriation to half a million dollars in fiscal 
1857 cannot accomplish wonders. It will, however, be a sound step in the right 
direction. The possible payoff from such work is impressive. About S70 
lnillion is now spent each year on forest- and brush-fire control. An increase 
of efficiency through research of even 1 percent would be worth $700,000 annu- 
ally. A similar pecentage reduction in losses would be many times that 
amount, 

Research now underway is already demonstrating the value of this kind of 
effort. As an example, the feasibility of dropping water en masse from an air- 
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plane was demonstrated in Operation Firestop, a special cooperative researc) 
project conducted in California during 1954 and described in the January 1955 
issue of American Forests. Without waiting for techniques to be perfected, 
the idea was put to use in crude form last summer on the Mendocino Nationa] 
Forest in California. The services of an agricultural spray plane were utilized 
to do this. On each of three fires its load of water and fire retardants helped 
ground crews to gain control. In one situation, a ranger and his men were 
confident that in a strip canyon the use of this method had prevented the de 
velopment of a $20,000 fire. Where it was too dangerous for men to work, the 
plane was able to cool down the fire sufficiently to enable ground attack. Time 
does not permit me to cite other examples, but we are confident that the need 
is great and that the opportunities for effective results and substantial savings 
are tremendous in comparison with such a modest request for research funds. 
We strongly recommend that an appropriation of not less than a half a million 
dollars be provided for fire control investigations during fiscal 1957. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Last year we made a strong plea for increased funds for the Forest Products 
Laboratory and pointed out the importance of their work aimed at manufac- 
turing and marketing pofitably useful products from the low-grade trees which 
occupy so many of our forest acres today. We are, therefore, extremely pleased 
to note the increase of $318,000 for fiscal 1957 for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory item in the printed budget and we strongly recommend that the full 
amount be retained. 


FOREST SURVEY 


We should also like to urge favorable action by the committee on the item 
for forest resource investigations in the 1957 budget for the Forest Service. The 
nationwide forest survey included in this item is an essential foundation of all 
of our forestry programs. This project provides the facts on the Nation's 
supply of forest land, the standing timber in each State, the annual growth of 
timber, losses from fire and other destructive agents, and the consumption and 
potential requirements for forest products in our rapidly growing Nation. 

The program for American forestry calls for continuing appraisals of the 
Nation’s forestry situations at intervals of about 10 years. To achieve this goal 
the forest survey needs to be drastically accelerated. In many areas of the 
South, for example, and in the Pacific Northwest, 15 or 20 years have elapsed 
since the first inventory was made in the early 1930’s. Widespread changes in 
forest conditions have occurred during this period. The pulp industry in the 
South and the lumber industry in the West have expanded tremendously and 
further large increases in forest use are in prospect. On the other side of the 
ledger, many new forestry programs have been developed throughout the country. 
It is only good business that we evaluate our forest situation from time to time 
as a basis for charting both public and private forestry action. The State and 
Federal Governments, forest industries, and landowners all need some facts 
for public programs and for business decisions relating to forest resources. 
These facts are constantly being made available as the survey progresses for 
regions, States, and localities. The facts are assembled and analyzed on a 
national basis periodically and made available to all. The recently completed 
timber resource review furnishes us the most useful forestry document we have 
ever had in this country and provides the basis for wise forestry planning and 
a national forestry policy. 

We are pleased to see that the 1957 budget provides the modest increase in 
forest survey funds but we believe that this is still inadequate to accomplish the 
needed progress for the coming year. We recommend that the forest survey be 
provided with a total of at least $114 million for fiscal 1957. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 
Last year the American Forestry Association strongly recommended that the 


amount for forest roads and trails be up to the full authorization of $24 million 
and we are glad to see that the 1957 budget provides this full amount. 
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CONCLUSION 


Last year, your subcommittee suggested it would be helpful if our association 
provided a summary table showing how much is in the budget and the minimum 
amount that we should like to have on each of the requests which we are making. 
We have, therefore, prepared for fiscal 1957 a similar table, attached hereto. 

I should like to thank you of this subcommittee for the privilege of present- 
ing the views of the American Forestry Association and to express our hope and 
confidence that the forestry program of this Nation will receive your earnest 
consideration and appropriately strong support. 


lable of recommendations of the American Forestry Association for Forest Service 
appropriations, fiscal 1957 


Recom- Recom- 
mended mended 
AFA, 1957 | increase 


President's | 
Item budget, 1957 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FOREST SERVICE NATIONAL FOREST 
PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


esource protection and use: 
limber resource management _. . $9, 807, 700 $9, 807, 700 
Wildlife resource management. - ; oan 230, 000 | 500, 000 $270, 000 
Sanitation and care, public c ampgrounds ’ , ; 2, 194, 500 2, 500, 000 | 305, 500 
Forest fire protection. . - om 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 

| 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 
st pest control: Detection and appraisal surveys. 635, 000 | 635, 000 
FOREST RESEARCH 


est protection investigations: 
Fire control investigations 225, 542 | 500, 000 | 
Forest insect investigations wiceuwee 708, 999 708, 999 | 
Forest disease investigations. - pak Shc ibaa ic = 581, 661 | 581, 661 | 
Forest products investigations: Forest Products Laboratory 1, 434, 828 1, 434, 828 | 
Forest resources investigations: Forest survey . 1, 024, 374 1, 250, 000 225, 626 


Forest roads and trails__-.-- eee eiiear 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 com 





Total, items considered --....-.-- iad ee al 50, 842, 624 |} 51, 918, 698 $1, 075, 564 
lotal, regular funds, Forest Service. -- 7 | 97,023, 000 98, 098, 564 $1, 075, 564 
Percent of President’s budget ; evdsasets | 1.1 


Mr. Brestey. I should like to call the attention of the committee, if 
[ may, to several parts of it. 

Mr. Norrewu. Yes, 

Mr. Brstey. In the first place, we have a continuous program which 
was set forth to you in the program for American forestry which I 
distributed to each of you last year, and that program is very briefly 
summarized on this sheet. The reason for referring to the program 
is that it is something bigger than we are. It was established by the 
fourth American Forest Congress in 1953. About 800 people were 
present—conservation leaders and people in all walks of life—who 
agreed that these policies and objectives were the most important 
for us to follow in an overall national forestry program. 

The Forest Service budget, of course, is very closely tied in with 
this because the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture is 
one of the major forestry agencies in the country and its work has a 
definite bearing on the work done by other groups in forestry. 

I should like to call your attention to several specific items in the 
budget and perhaps it would be easier for you to follow me if you 
refer to the table which is the last page of the written statement which 
[ have given you. 
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Last year when I discussed these items, the chairman suggested 
that it would be helpful if we had a table to show just what. we were 
asking for. He said the arguments were all right but that he wanted 
to know ex xactly what they amounted to. 

Mr. Norrent. All right. 

Mr. Bester. You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that actually we are, 
in general, very well pleased with the budget. We think it is much 
more realistic than the one last year, but there are relatively modest 
increases which we are recommending to this committee. 

The total sum of these recommended increases amounts to only about 
1 percent of the Forest Service budget; that is, of regular funds. 

Mr. Norrevi. That is good news. 

Mr. Bestey. Yes, sir; I thought it would be. 

Mr. Steminski. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevy. Mr. Sieminski. 

Mr. Steminskt. I am quite delighted to seee that they are request 
ing an increase for wildlife resource management and sanitation of 
public campgrounds. After what I saw last summer, I wonder 
they are really asking for enough. 

Mr. Bester. I am very glad that you brought that up, sir. 


TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


To follow the order of the budget, I would like to mention first 
timber resource management. 

My statement brings out the fact that we are extremely pleased that 
the budget has provided an additional amount for this purpose and we 

feel it is a very good investment on the part of the Government. The 
returns from the timber sales which will be made possible as a result 
of this increase in appropriations will be in the neighborhood of per- 
haps 4 or 5 times the amount that is being put in. I am also referring 
there to the access roads which are prov ided to get to the timber. 

My arguments were fairly well documented last year, and I will not 
repeat them because I know that you have them in mind. I just want 
to call attention to the fact to confirm the progress being made in that 
regard. 

FOREST RECREATION 


I might say substantially the same thing in forest recreation. 

The budget provides a $470,000 increase for the sanitation and care 
of public campgrounds. We are very glad to see this amount of in- 
crease but, as the gentleman has just suggested, we do feel that it is not 
enough; that we must go ahead more rapidly than we can with the 
amount provided by the budget. 

Therefore, we are recommending a further increase in this amount to 
bring it up to a total of $2,500,000 for this vear. You, of course, are 
aware of the fact that there has been for several years proposed! legis- 
lation before the Congress to set up the money for this purpose from 
an automatic appropriation to take a certain percentage of the forest 
receipts, which largely come from timber and grazing, and to divert 
this to the sanitation and care of public ¢ ampgrounds. 

The situation as I described it to you last year is simply scandalous 
on the national forests. Many of the facilities which we have in the 
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national forests today go back to the CCC days, and very little has 
heen done since. 

In the meantime, the use of the forests has increased three times what 
it was at that time and it is increasing more rapidly all the time. 

The only reason we have not recommended a larger increase in the 
amount is the fact that we feel it would be sounder from a fiscal stand 
point to build this up on a regular program. 

We are looking toward what this proposed legislation essentially 
calls for. We object to the automatic appropriation feature, but we do 
feel that $5,500,000 a year is needed for this purpose, and we feel this 
need was very well established before this Appropriations Committee 
and before the other committees of Congress which were discussing 
this legislation. But we feel that if, as was provided last year, this item 
could be increased by ap proximately three-quarters of a million dol 
lars a year for about 5 years, it would get up to somewhere near the 
annual amount needed to take care of these facilities. 

For that reason, then, we have recommended an additional increase 
over the budget of $305,000 which would give an increase of a little 
better than three-quarters of a million dollars over the amount appro 
priated last year. 

We are certainly in sympathy with any additional increase you 
want to make, although from the st: indpoint of maintenance and 
building up personnel, you can only go so far in 1 year. Of course, 
there are badly needed struc tures, and the construction could go much 
more rapidly, but we would certainly like to recommend a minimum 
of $2,500,000 for the coming year. 


WILDLIFE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Now, “Wildlife resource management” is another item which is 
coupled with that proposed legislation, ‘That is, it would benetit from 
the automatic appropriation proposals. 

That is an item which has been starved for years. We just have not 
done anything about it, and as far as I can see, in looking over the 
hearings of this committee in past years, it does md seem to have been 
viven very great consideration by the witnesses appearing before this 
committee. We would hope that your committee will study this item 
and get the necessary inform: ition and reports for the record, so that 
all of us will have the advantage of studying your printed hearings 
and of knowing just exactly what is needed in this regard. 

We do very definitely feel that $230,000 a year is just peanuts as 
far as doing the job of providing adequate habitat on the national 
forests as far as game and fish are concerned. 

We are recommending a very modest total amount for this purpose, 
although it is a substantial increase percentagewise. We are asking 
for $500,000 for the coming year and we are further recommending 
that if ‘your committee can — find the time, that it go into this 
Inatter very carefully, and get a real appraisal by experts on just 
exactly what is needed to do the job. 

As it is now, Mr. Chairman, in the Forest Service, as you know, 
there are 10 regions in the country and I think only 9 of those have 
just 1 wildlife technician apiece. Now, as to that fellow’s job at 
the present time—tirst of all, he has the responsibility of instructing 
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all of the rangers and forest supervisors and all regular forest per- 
sonnel on just what needs to be done with respect to making the 
forests contribute the maximum in wildlife and in fisheries, and then 
is responsible for guiding the job in the field. This is in addition to 
cooperation with other agencies and individuals. We feel that it i 
very essential that this staff be increased. Furthermore, we ie 
that it will be possible for this activity to start doing some of the 
actual improvement work which is required. 

We are missing a golden opportunity. We are stepping up the 
timber sales on the national forests and every forester knows that the 
best time to do anything in the forest is at the time of harvesting. 
There is where the best opportunity to do something worthwhile is, 
and we are having harvests all over the forests, but because of this 
lack of personnel and organization, we are not taking advantage of 
those harvests to set up conditions which are most favorable to game. 

About 11 million hunters or so a year are using the national forests. 
This number could be increased greatly if we « ‘ould provide the neces- 
sary habitat for this game and could man: ge it properly. 

Of course, there are tremendous demands upon these wildlife tech- 
nicians to help out with the States. 

As you know, although the national forests have the forests in which 
the game grows and lives, the actual game is handled generally by 
the States and they have been working very cooperatively with the 
National Government in this respect. 

Frankly, the National Government is expected to do its part in this 
important ‘item and we strongly recommend, Mr. Chairman, that this 
item be substantially increased this year, at least to half ‘a million 
dollars, and we hope that you can then study the whole situation and 
see Just what is required and how long we should take to build it up. 


FOREST FIRE FROTECTION 


In “Forest fire protection,” which is another item under “Resource 
protection and use” in your budget, you have provided what they had 
last year, $10 million. We havea tendenc xy to feel that this is perhaps 
insufficient in national forests, partic ularly when we have seen the 
terrible fires that we have had this year in the national forests in 

California. We had one of the worst fire years in California this yea 
that we aa ever had, although this money was increased substan- 
tially last yea 

We have sa the figures yet to really evaluate what the effect of the 
increased appropri iation has been. We are suggesting, as far as our 
recommendations are concerned, that the budget of $10 million be 
continued for fiscal 1957. After we have had an opportunity to 
analyze the effect of the increase which was provided for 1956, we 
would be in a much better position to recommend a year hence what is 
required under this important item. 


FOREST PEST DETECTION AND APPRAISAL SURVEYS 


On “Forest pest control,” the budget has made a very substantial 
decrease under this item because certain projects were completed. 
That is understandable and we do not have any quarrel with that. 
We are particularly pleased to note the increase of $210,000 for de- 
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tection and appraisal surveys. We strongly recommend this increase, 
because these surveys forewarn us of impending pest attacks and 
permit the prompt ‘application of control measures at considerably 
lower cost, and with much less resulting damage than occurs when 
we allow epidemics to get out of hand. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


With respect to forest research again we should like to commend 
the budget with respect to the increases under “Forest rese: arch.” 
The increases of $ 50,000 for “Forest insect investigations,” and $78,000 
for “Forest disease investigations,” which are provided are alae 
needed, 

We are glad to see a steady increase in this important activity, 
but, frankly, we are terribly disappointed to note that no increase 
has been provided with respect to fire control investigations. You 
will notice that that item is maintained at $225,562, ‘which is just 
piddling in comparison with the job to be done. 

In the first place, I am afraid we are wasting money. 

Mr. Norrecty. You recommend the additional amount of $274,438? 

Mr. Bester. That is correct. In other words, we recommend that 
it be brought up to $500,000 for the coming year. 

Mr. Norretit. You recommend the amount for the Forest Products 
Laboratory be increased by $225,626? 

Mr. Brestry. No, sir, the Forest Products Laboratory is provided 
for in the budget with an increase of $318,000. We just want you to 
hold the line on that. 

Last year, we did ask for a considerably greater increase for that 
purpose, and we are very much pleased to see that the budget is going 
in the right direction. 

The item I particularly was discussing under “Forest protection 
investigations” is that of fire control investigations. These are ab- 
solutely essential to the job ahead of us. 

In the first place, the Forest Service is about the only organization 
that is in a position to carry on research of this type and they are 
the only ones that are doing it at the present time. 

We do not know, for ex xample, how much of the present fire-fighting 
effort ought to be ‘devoted to preventing fires, as compared with the 
amount used on controlling them after they have started. 

You have, for example, for prevention, control presuppression, and 
rogue activities, $10 million for the national forests. You have pro 
vided $5,250,000 for fighting forest fires. This is money which is 
spent after the fire is out of control primarily. It means that you 
have to put in a tremendous amount of money on individual fires after 
they get out of control. We do not know just what is the best rela 
tionship between your prevention, presuppression and control money. 
Now, we need research to find that out. 

We do not know just how far we should mechanize forest fire fight 
ing. We have ideadend it tremendously. It used to be just a mat 
ter of shovels and men. Nowadays a respectable fire fighter will not 
go out without a bulldozer and various kinds of mechanized equip 
ment. 

There have been some rather worrisome fires recently which make 
us wonder whether we should not have more men and get along with 
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a little less equipment. Then, there is also the question of using air- 
planes on fires. 

Mr. Norret.. We are going to have to limit your time now. 

Mr. Bester. Yes, sir. I think you understand our concern about 
this particular item, and we do hope that it will be given very care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. Norrett. We appreciate your attitude very much. Do you 
have any further statement, Mr. Besley / 

Mr. Brestry. There is only one other thing I would like to mention, 
and that is in connection with the forest survey. 

We believe that this item should be increased more than the very 
modest increase which is provided in the budget. You notice that we 
are asking that it be brought up to 1 million and a quarter instead of 
the $1,024,000 which is provided in the budget. 

Mr. Sieminskr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreci. Mr. Sieminski. 

Mr. Steminski. Are you interested in weather research ¢ 

Mr. Brstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steminskt. I was in the Kings County fire on the fireline in 
California last summer. Mr. Seoyen, who was my host with Mr. 
Paul, made this statement: “The minute we know what is going to 
happen from a breeze coming up the side of a mountain, and know 
how to read that like the mariners read the skies on the seas and the 
stars, We are going to save millions of dollars in fighting these fires 
that break out in the forests.” 

He said if they could have read the breeze coming up the ravine 
like you read your compass, they could have saved millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars worth of grass and timberland. Are you doing any- 
thing along that line / 

Mr. Bestry. Yes, sir; that is something which would come under 
this forest research item, which I feel is very important. 

Mr. Norreiy. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Bestey. I certainly appreciate the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, and I hope 
you will give these items very careful consideration. 

Mr. Norreti. You have always been very helpful to the committee, 
Mr. Besley, and we thank you so much for what you have done today, 
and I remember what you did a year ago. We will see what we can 
do this time. 

Mr. Bestry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We try to be reasonable. 





Tuespay, JANUARY 31, 1956. 
Cuiprpewa NATIONAL Forest IN MINNESOTA 
WITNESS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Norrevy. I see our good friend, Congressman Marshall, is here. 

We will be glad to hear you, Congressman. We are always glad 
to have you present and we are interested in anything you have to 
ay. 

Mr. Marsnauyt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It isa real pleasure to appear before this hard-working committee 
hich over the years has shown so much interest in our natural 
resources. The record of the excellent. work you have done is much 
too long to be enumerated in the time I am able to use; therefore, | 
un merely going to say that we are grateful for your interest and 
commend you for your excellent work. Last fall I visited our Chip 
pewa National Forest in Minnesota of which we are proud. I ob 
erved a situation that I feel should be called to the attention of this 
ommittee. 

At the present time there are 54 camp and picnic areas in the 
hippewa National Forest. Most of them do not have sufficient 
equipment or maintenance to provide picnic tables, camp stoves, wells, 
ind sanitary facilities. The Forest Service has provided some picnic 
tables which were constructed at their headquarters at Cass Lake, 


Minn., and could build more if funds were available. Equipment is 
available to build all the items enumerated above. It has been esti 
mated that funds of about $24,000 a year could be well used for this 
work, 


If our forest is to be a real asset, more work needs to be done on 
timber management. Some excellent pine plantations have been 
started but work is necessary to remove the brush and aspen in them. 
The young natural stands of pines should be thinned and other im 
provement work done with them. More pine and spruce should be 
planted in areas not now fully productive. At an annual cost of 
approximately $30,000 a year a good start could be made in this 
direction. 

If the mature timber is to be harvested, timber-access roads must 
he constructed and maintained; $28,000 a year could be used for this 
purpose. 

Consideration should be given to protecting the present resources, 
and a more adequate fire-protection program should be carried out. 
An additional $20,000 annually would provide for better protection. 
And of course if a good program is started, it must have adminis 
tration funds and approximately $3,000 a year in addition to present 
funds for that purpose should be provided. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I feel that what is needed is something on 
the order of a pilot program in the Chippewa National Forest. It 
would seem to me that the Forest Service should direct the program. 
It should be administered in such a way that, as techniques are better 
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developed in the making of tables, camp stoves, and other items 
requiring material purchases, the project could well be taken over 
by private industry for commercial production and sale. 

In employing people for this work, consideration should be given 
to those persons who would grow with the job. To keep persons 
interested in the work and to use the funds economically the program 
should be carried out on a year-around basis. In other words, con- 
structing the tables and other work requiring shopwork should be 
done during the winter months or at least during those times when 
bad weather does not permit outside work. 

Mr. Norretyi. I want to say, Congressman Marshall, that we are 
always glad to have you before the committee. We recognize that 
you are a very able member of our own Appropriations Committee 
and we are always glad not only to do what you want us to do, if 
we can, but we want you to help us in any way that you can to solve 
your problem. Anything that we can do for you, we are always 
glad to do. 

Mr. Marsnatyt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to say 
to you that I fully appreciate the good, hard conscientious and effec- 
tive work that this committee does. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1956 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Norreti. We have with us one of our very able Congressmen 
and one that I always appreciate hearing, Congressman Horan, of 
Washington. 

Mr. Horan, I want to share your appreciation of Fred Marshall. 1] 
think he has an excellent idea. 

Mr. Norrevi. We will be very glad to hear anything you want to 
say, Congressman Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you 
and I appear on three items appearing in the Forest Service appropria- 
tion request. Generally, I would like to see the full budget request 
for the Forest Serivce approved because I think you have found out 
from your records that it is a going concern, that it is paying its way 
by and large, and that we are working out programs now which are 
preserving the sustained-yield concept. We are not mining our forests 
as we did, and we are carrying on surveys to assure a sustained yield. 
The increase of $1,600,000 requested for timber sales, inventories, and 
management is constructive and I hope this will be approved. 
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HOUSING 


Every year I attempt to get out into parts of my forests in my dis- 
trict. U ually I do that with an old head in the Forest Service, Mr. 
Kenneth Blair, supervisor of the Wenatchee National Forest, who 
tells me that when he joined the Forest Service he and his wife actually 
lived in tents for the first 6 years of their service in the summertime; of 
course not in the wintertime, but he says that in the present-day com- 
petition, he cannot get young fellows out of college if they cannot live 
n new houses with all of the conveniences of our modern- day living. 
There is quite a crying need for housing so that we can properly man- 
age the remoter areas, “particularly of our increasingly sizable working 
circles. Weare moving our working circles away back into the ridges 
now and housing is desperately needed and there is $1 million in this 
appropriation for that purpose. I feel, knowing so many of the good 
people in the Forest Service, as I do, that that money will not be wasted, 
and that it will return tenfold for the investment. 


RECREATION 


I especially urge an increase of the amount for recreation. 

Of course, during the war we starved that facility with perhaps 
good reason. There was sabotage in our forests and generally our 
recreational facilities went downhill and we are trying to regain some 
of the fine things we originally had in our forests. 

The national forests in my State of Washington and elsewhere are 
highly important to the timber industry. In fact, a substantial part of 
the sawmill capacity is directly dependent upon the availability of 
national-forest stumpage. It is essentis al, therefore, that the “National- 
forest protection and management” appropriation item increase of 
$1.6 million for timber sales, inventories, and man: igement plans be 
allowed by the Congress so that the cut may be increased the additional! 
1 billion board-feet to a total of 7.75 billion board-feet estimated har- 
vest in fiscal year 1958. Aside from meeting the demand of industry 
and our national construction needs, the estimated $13 million aa 
tional receipts returned to the Treasury would alone justify the i 
crease. With the changes that have taken place in condition of timbe or 
stands and in utilization practices, the need for revised up-to-date 
timber inventories is imperative. I have been informed that new 
inventories and management plans in several places have resulted i 
a revision upward of the allowable cut. This, in turn, has meant that 
in a competitive industry which in some areas—including my own 
State—is overinstalled for the available timber supply, a larger 
amount of timber can be made available. It is important that the 
harvest of the national forests bs raised to the maximum allowable 
cut as rapidly as this can be accomplished. The increases for the 
timber item in the fiscal year 1958 budget is an essential step in attain- 
ing that goal. 

Concurrent with the increases in the timber harvest as new isolated 
forest areas are opened up by means of access roads is the need for 
housing for personnel who work on this important timber job. With 
out provision for housing for the needed employees the program can 
not be accomplished. This item of $1 million is a very necessary 
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facilitating cost for housing the professional employees who admin- 
ister the timber harvest program on a scientific basis. To obtain, and 
to retain, competent professional help, satisfactory housing must be 
provided in the isolated areas where private rental housing is unavail- 
able. There have been many complaints made to me regarding the 
inadequacy of this essential housing and the situation should be cor- 

rected as rapidly as possible. Private industry and other employers 
are ahead of the Forest Service in that respect. If the Forest Service 
is to hold a needed competitive position for personnel, then this 
increase should be allowed. 

The use of the national forests for recreation shows a steady increase 
in excess of 10 percent annually. It is an important use of the national 
forests and to business in the rural areas. The dollars which the 
hunters, fishermen, campers, and picnickers spend in the forest area 
are an important item in the local economy. This is in addition to 
the esthetic values of forest recreation to the millions of people who 
enjoy it. The rapid increase in the use of the forests has been greater 
than provision by the Congress of the financing needed for the proper 
care, sanitation, maintenance, replacement, and additions to the simple 
type of recreat ion improvements which the Forest Service supplies. 1 
wish to support the increase of $470,000 in the budget for this purpose. 


Bureav or InpiAN AFFAIRS 
REALTY BRANCH OF COLVILLE INDIAN AGENCY, NESPELEM, WASH. 


Horan. There is a backlog of applications before the realty 
division of the Indian service. 

I have three reservations in my district, the Colville which is the 
larger, the Spokane Reservation, and the Kalispel Reservation. 

We have a backlog of 414 new applications, Mr. Chairman. 

To take care of the proper appraisals and the cruising on those 
applications, which involve timber, would take in the neighborhood of 
10,112 man-hours. That does mean that the increases that are in the 
budget for this purpose are of rather serious concern to me, and I 
would like to see that entire increase allowed. 

[ understand that last year this subcommittee, in its wisdom, and 
[ think it was wise, increased this amount $522,000 and that that has 
done a great deal of good. 

understand that last year we a 26,000 new cases, nationwide 
and the A sige 6 months of this year, we have already had 22,000 new 
cases. ), the need is real here, sake the budget increase of $833,000 
[ hope w 7 be allowed. Tam happy to have the opportunity to testify 
on the needs of the realty branch of the Colville Indian Agency, 
Nespelem, Wash., an agency which also serves the Spokane Indian 
Agency, also located in my congressional district. 

The reports have continued to pile up in my office as to the growing 
hacklog of unconsummated applications for real-estate transactions. 
These include the following: 80 applications for fee patents on hand 
pending action and consideration, 253 applications for supervised 
snle on hand pending action and consideration, 44 applications for 
negotiated sales pending consideration, 12 applications for partitions 
pending consideration, 25 applications for gifts pending consideration, 
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$14 total cases pending action and consideration as of September 16 
195d. 


The above 414 cases backlog will require the following man-hour 
days (estimated) : 

: Hours 
S00) days appraisal work, 800 by 8 6, 400 
14) days for processing and completing cases, 400 by 8 3, 200 


Total 9, GOO 


Forestry department estimates that 316 of the 414 tracts involved, 
uvolve some timber. That it will require 1264 man-days of 8 hours 
io cruise and appraise the timber; 1,264 by 5 equals 10,112 hours. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to insert in 
the record for the Colville and Spokane Reservations for the period 
ending September 30, 1955, a table showing the type of case, the case 
load, the cases closed, and the cases pending on these two reserva- 
tions. I would appreciate it if the committee would observe this 
table since the need for additional help in the realty branch of the 
Colville Indian Agency is very real. Actually, in that as gency at the 
present time, we have 6 persons—1 real property officer, 2 assistants, 
i lease clerk, a probate clerk, and a clerk-stenographer. We have two 
positions authorized and set up but not filled—a clerk and a stenog 
rapher-clerk. Our needs, in order to handle this growing backlog of 
work and to bring it up to date, are 2 additional real-property officers ; 
2 new appraisers ‘where we now have none; 2 new real- property assist 
ints; and 4 new clerk-stenographers. 

[ appreciate that this situation has been forcibly brought to the at 
tention of the subcommittee and Iam aware of the good faith that this 
subcommittee has shown in attempting to take care of this growing 
-ituation through increases in appropriations for the realty branch of 
the Indian service. 

I understand that the $522,000 increase granted last year has done a 
‘onsiderable amount of good. I am emphatically in favor of grant 
ing the full budget increase of $833,000 for fiseal 1957. IT understand 
that nationwide, in 1955 there were in excess of 26,000 new cases and in 
the first 6 months of the present fiscal year, there are in excess of 

00 new cases. Tam aware that in the light of this tremendous in 
crease, the situation of the Colvilles is definitely not the exception. 
However, our needs are real and I want to appeal to the subcommittee 
to grant these funds in full. 

Now, off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mi. Horan. I want to say this, that in the protection of the Indians 
n my district they are in good hands. They are not being rooked by 
people, and the Indian service is trying to protect those things whic h 
the *y have by way of natural resources on the reservations. 

[ think that Mr. Floyd Phillips, who is stationed at Nespelem, is 
doing a good job. It has been my pleasure to work with him closely. 
One of the most fascinating experiences I have had in niy congres 
‘ional career is the annual pow-wow we have at the Indian agency at 
Nespelem. I was raised among the Indians and have gone to schoo! 

vith them, and I know a lot of them personally from away back. | 
link we are making good headway, and that we are helping then. 
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I think we are going to increasingly see the time when our Indians 
will take their full place and full stature among the rest of us 
Americans. 

Mr. Norrell and I have served in Congress with quite a number of 
those who had Indian blood. They were outstanding people. 

I hope to see the time when we will see our American Indians take 
their full place right in the front ranks of America. I think we are 
moving in that direction. 

The young braves are seeing the light, and they are seeing their 
numbers increased as we are curing tuberculosis among them. The 
size of the reservations, however, is not increasing. Some consumma- 
tion must be arrived at. Meanwhile, the suggestion which Mr. Mar 
shall made could influence others of us in Congress to try to help this 
situation to add more light, additional light, on the present situation, 
and is, I hope, blessed by the Great Father. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the total backlog by caseloads, and so forth, 
on the Colville and Spokane Reservations. 

Mr. Norrett. Without objection, it may be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


EXuIBitT 4 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs—Combined report covering 
Colville and Spokane Reservations for period ending Sept. 30, 1955 


Reporting office: Colville Agency. Area: Portland, Oreg. Date: Oct. 3, 1955. Approved by: Floyd H 
Phillips, Superintendent 


Cases pending (age by 
months) 
Item No. and type of case 


Caseload Cases closed | 
| 


| 


| On | xrouw Ipneey| AP- |Disap- one oie he 
| hand New |Total proved | proved Other/Total| 0-6 | 6-12 


(2) | (3) »| @® | @ | | (s) | | ao) | aa | (2) 


Li rver | Total 


. Patents-in-fee j ( R5 | 7 ‘ 29 | 
. Sales | 1 | 
. Exchanges 
. Partitions 
. Removal of restrictions 
. Certificates of competency 
. Purchases 
. CFR 171.7 and 10 leases | 
and permits 
. CFR 171.8 leases and per- 
mits_- 
10. Oil and gas leases 
11. Other mineral leases 
12. Rights-of-way f 
13a. Probate inventories 21 
13b. Probate postings : 39 
14. Other 0 


SIDS Ow 


=! 
~ = 





wmaonwe 


a 





15. Total 1,264 | 159 |1,423 | 85 | 859 | 278] 135 


1 This figure includes 32 approved leases on Spokane Reservation and 734 approved leases on Colville 
Reservation carried on report period ending June 30, 1955. Approved leases are not considered closed 
cases because files must be maintained and constantly referred to. 


Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall be glad to answer 
any questions if I can. 

Mr. Norrevu. We are always glad to have you before our com- 
mittee, Congressman Horan. 

We will be glad to give serious consideration to your requests. 

Mr. Horan. That is all I want. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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ForEsT SERVICE 
WITNESS 


J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

Mir. Myers? 

You may proceed, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Walter Myers, Jr. I 
um executive director of the Forest Farmers Association of Atlanta, 
Cra 

| am appearing before the committee, along with several other 
witnesses, to speak in behalf of certain forestry items in the proposed 
1957 fiscal vear budget. 

The Forest Farmers Association, incidentally, is an association of 
private timberland owners in 15 Southern States. There are some 
3,700 individuals and companies affiliated with our association, who 
own some 50 million acres of forest lands in these States. The 
majority of these, incidentally, are small owners. 

In my testimony I want to speak briefly on several items. Then 
certain of our other witnesses will speak in more detail on these items. 

First, [ want to mention that our association has reviewed the 1957 
budget estimate for Forest Service items at some length. We were 
pleased to note the proposed increases for forest research, and par- 
ticularly the increases for forest insect and disease investigations, 
forest-products research, the first in quite a few years, and also the 
increases for the forest survey and economic investigations. 

We hope these important increases can be maintained. 

In fact, the Forest Farmers Association wants to go on record as 
supporting the 1957 budget estimate for Forest Service items as it 
now stands, with two exceptions. These are really additions rather 
than exceptions. 

FOREST RESEARCH 


As everyone here is fully aware, forest fires constitute a major menace 
to the productivity of our forests. In recent years, not just in the 
southern area, where our association operates, but over the Nation 
we have been plagued by a series of extremely serious forest fire 
blowups. 

California, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, West Virginia, Maine, 
Tennessee, and other States have experienced disastrous fires, blowups, 
and seasons in recent years. 

The factors that make for these blowup situations we can guess at, 
but, frankly, we lack the necessary information on which to predict 
these blowup situations. As a matter of fact, our overall knowledge 
of the behavior and control of forest fires is even yet rather meager. 

Despite this fact, less than $50,000 per year is being spent in the 
South on solving this vital problem. 

Last year we had 2 fires, 1 in Georgia and 1 in Florida, that burned 
$1 million each. 

Therefore, the Forest Farmers Association advocates an additional 
appropriation for nationwide forest-fire research of $500,000 in the 
fiscal year 1957. This figure was developed by the Association of 
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State Foresters this year, and the Forest Farmers Association endorses 
this proposal by the State Foresters and urges this committee’s con- 
sideration to such an increase in their deliberations. 

In addition, the Forest Farmers Association also is tremendously 
interested in the research activities being carried on by the various 
research centers over the South, and the Nation. The work of these 
Federal centers is really paying off. 

Just recently, the center at Marianna, Fla., announced that it had 
partially solved the problem of regenerating slash pine on Florida’s 
sandhills, a once highly productive area, today a wasteland, can again 
become productive through research. In our attempts to replant the 
area, up until now we have failed. But, through the research activi- 
ties there, they have come up with a solution w hich will make possible 
the bringing of these lands to productivity. This has been done in 
a short period of 4 years. 

Then from the Alexandria, La., center comes word that Government 
researchers there are finding ways to successfully replant longleaf 
pine by direct seeding. In the past it has been necessary to raise 
seedlings in nurseries and then transplant them. This committee 
helped strengthen this slash-longleaf pine work last year, and I thought 
you might like to learn of the fine advances. 

Meanwhile, however, our research activities in the loblolly-shortleaf 
pine and hardwood region is definitely lagging. This area includes 
parts of Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, nine States. 

This forest type covers some 80 million acres and comprises the 
largest forest in the southern region. 

Yet it has been 10 years since most of the forest research centers 
in this area have received any increase in Federal appropriations. 
This has naturally resulted in a reduction of activities due to the nor- 
mal increase in prices over this period. Actually, these centers are 
operating their programs at a lower level than they did when they 
were instituted. 

The situation has now reached the place where an increase in funds 
is vitally needed if the work keeps pace as desirable. Actually, this 
increase would allow strengthening of centers in 8 of the these States 
and the establishment of new, and very much needed, center in 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Baggenstoss and our other witnesses will go into this in detail, 
but, briefly, the Forest Farmers Association has studied this matter 
at length and we fell that an ine Tease of $465,000 is justified and needed 
for this 9-State area if this work is to continue at an appropriate level. 

These centers, incidentally, have received and are receiving very 
considerable private cooperative support financially and otherwise. 

The people in all of these areas think very highly of these centers, 
and I think it is evidenced by the money they are putting in. In the 
area of forest centers, approximately one-third of the money spent by 
the southern forest experiment stations in recent years has been made 
available through sources other than the Federal Government. 

So I think that points to the esteem that these folks hold for the 
work being done. 

If these Federal forest research centers are to continue functioning 
effectively, however, they need at this time an increase in hard-core 
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Federal funds. We recommend this increase of $465,000 as a 
minimum, 

This item is not now in the 1957 fiscal budget, but we earnestly hope 
this committee will recognize this need and add this amount. 

At this point, I might mention that we have some brochures that 
have been prepared on these centers and exactly how the funds might 
be expended if the money were appropriated. 

In conclusion, most of the Federal loblolly-shortleaf pine and 
hardwood research program was actually started on minimum funds 
with the idea that as the work progressed, it would need some sup- 
plementation. For one reason or another, it has never gotten little 
if any supplementation, and, consequently, it has tended to suffer 
from the natural inflation that has taken place over the past 10 vears. 

Your consideration of this request for an additional $465,000 to 
meet this need will be appreciated. 

| want to say again that | appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before the committee, Mr. Chairman, and with your permission, | 
would introduce our next witness, Mr. Baggenstoss. 


Forest RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


HERMAN E. BAGGENSTOSS, FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
TRACY CITY, TENN. 


Mr. Kirwan. Give your name to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Baearenstross. Herman E. Baggenstoss, director of the Forest 
Farmers Association, Tracy City, Tenn. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Herman 
Kk. Baggenstoss. I am the owner and editor of two small weekly 
newspapers in east Tennessee, and a director of the Forest Farmers 
Association. I own and operate a small tree farm. 

I come before this committee to plead on behalf of the Forest 
Farmers Association’s project for a stepped-up forest research program 
in the loblolly-shortleaf-pine hardwood area for the nine Southern 
States. 

We have witnessed the results of concentrated research, which 
research produced the Salk vaccine, brought to this country the first 
atomic power, and revolutionized the industrial, and agriculture con- 
cepts of a few short vears ago. 

| am positive that similar endeavor in the field of forestry will pro- 
duce corresponding achievements. 

Forestry in the South today stands at a great threshold ready to 
vo forward at a given command to follow the paths charted by re- 
search. This research must be fitted to the area involved, the forest 
type involved, the growing conditions and the type of soil found on 
& given site. 

Some of the forest problems confronting the farmers in Tennessee: 

Forest landowners in the Highland Rim and Cumberland Plateau 
of ‘Tennessee need the guidance of research directed at their specific, 
on-the-ground, timber-growing problems. More than half the are: 
in these uplands, some 7 million acres in all, is in forest. 
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An estimated additional area of half a million acres of steep and 
outworn land needs to be planted to trees if its productivity is to be 
restored. 

In some counties more than four-fifths of the land is forest and the 
income possible from other sources is sharply limited. Sueh is the 
condition in Grundy County, Tenn. 

How can the owners of this land cut their timber to promote re- 
growth of the best species, to yield a return today and also leave a 
stand that will grow rapidly to permit an early return for profitable 
future harvests? 

Pine may make a better crop on the plateaus and ridges than the 
low-grade hardwoods that now cover many of these areas. But what 
are the best methods of getting rid of the worthless cover and getting 
pine started? 

What species of pine will grow best and be most profitable on the 
various soils and slopes encountered? 

What are the best methods of getting good forests established 
rapidly, and how best can young tree seedlings already started be 
released from worthless vegetation to speed their growth to mer- 
chantable size? 

Where can good stands be established economically by direct 
planting of tree seeds? 

In some places good second growth pine and promising cove-hard- 
woods already have a good start. How should they be thinned to 
increase their growth of pulpwood and sawlogs and to increase the 
profit to the owner? 

What logging methods are most economical for pulpwood opera- 
tions, for sawlogs? And what provisions need to be taken to prevent 
erosion when logging steep slopes and to extend the period of stream- 
flow during dry seasons? 

Some trees ready for harvest can be cut into sawlogs, veneer or 
stave bolts, some into poles or pulpwood. How can an owner best 
decide which product or which combination of products will yield him 
the greatest profit? 

Better methods of utilizing the trees ready for harvest, the low- 
grade hardwoods, are needed. 

The lack of ready and accurate answers to these and similar prob- 
lems is a serious handicap to owners trying to increase the produc- 
tivity of their timberlands in the Tennessee plateau and Highland 
Rim country. 

Research can help provide the answers needed. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this statement to the com- 
mittee and I appreciate your courtesy in hearing me. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Myers. Our next witness is Mr. Mark Townsend of Arkansas. 





Forest RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


MARE TOWNSEND, VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS WOOD PRODUC- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Townsenp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mark Townsend and 
| live in Stuttgart, Ark., and my business is the lumber business. 

I have a statement here that I can read to you or I can file it with 
you, and maybe try to answer any questions that you might like to ask. 
* Mr. Kirwan. If it is not too long. you can read it. 

Mr. Townsenp. This statement is in behalf of the Arkansas Wood 
Products Association which would like to add its voice to those who 
have appeared before you already and those who will appear later to 
testify to the benefits and returns that may be expected from expanded 
and better financed forest research in the South. 

This statement, of course, applies to our own State of Arkansas, vet 
we expect you will find that our difficulties are frequently similar to 
those met with elsewhere, differing principally in degree, severity, and 
the rewards that may be expected if solutions to them are found. 

Arkansas is an agricultural and a forest State. About two-thirds 
of our land is covered with trees. Arkansas has a large forest economy, 
over one-half of our industrial income is derived from our wood-using 
industries which loom large in our economic picture, but only as an 
accumulation of many small plants, over 1,600 of them, who pay over 
38 percent of the State’s industrial wages. 

Our present forests, one of our major sources of raw materials, is a 
second growth forest; our virgin timber is gone and we are utilizing 
our second crop now. 

This second crop, by visual examination, is not the best crop of 
trees possible, neither is it the biggest, but such as it is we get by on a 
somewhat hand-to-mouth basis and with no great assurance that we 
will be able to continue for an unlimited period. 

It might be pointed out that our State has been losing population 
in recent years because of insufficient industry to employ our labor. 
A further decrease in our supply of raw materials and a further loss 
in our industries and their payrolls would be disastrous. 

Foresters tell us that we are growing considerably less than one- 
half of the volume of good timber that could be grown on our lands. 
One has only to drive a relatively short distance in our State to realize 
that stands of good-looking trees, utilizing the soil thriftily, are few 
and far between, while a great part of our forest land is occupied by 
apparently worthless trees of poor form or growing a kind of wood 
that no one has yet found a profitable way to use. 

About one-third of our timberland, 6,733,000 acres, is owned by 
farmers, 123,184 of them. Obviously, eac ‘+h cannot afford the full- 
time services of a research forester. 

An additional 5,531,000 acres of our timberland is owned by 
36,013 private owners, other than wood-using industries. These 
owners are in the same position as the farm owners. 

A private research forester could not, by the widest stretch of the 
imagination, be supported by each one for his personal benefit. 
Slightly over 4 million acres are owned by 760 forest industries. 
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Some foresters can be, and are, employed to protect, improve, and 
manage the timber on a good part of this type of ownership. 

These last timber managers are doing a good enough job with limited 
information to demonstrate what it may be possible to do to improve 
the timber on a great part of our timberland owned in rather small 
tracts or parcels. 

As good forests become rarer and prices for all merchantable trees 
rise, our people become more and more interested in their timberlands. 
Arkansas is among the top four States of the Union, both in number 
and acreage of tree farms. 

Our forest-fire protection system has been expanded to cover all of 
the timberland in the State. More and more landowners are request- 
ing that their timber be designated by a competent forester for cutting 
before it is felled; 2,728 private timberland owners pay an annual per 
acre fee to the State forestry commission to build up a cooperative 
fund to be expended on fire control, in addition to the State funds so 
spent. 

We are proud of the progress that we have made so far, but we are 
frank to admit that we have taken only the first steps toward our goal 
of fully productive forest lands. 

One of our handicaps to rapid forward progress is lack of specific 
knowledge of what precisely can be done on specific areas to accom- 
plish worthwhile timber goals in an economical way. It is at this 
point that we recognize the help and aid that our forest experiment 
stations have been in the past and of how much help and profit they 
could be to the State in the future. 

We have reviewed our landownership pattern briefly and touched 
on the importance of the wood-using industry to our State economy. 
We have mentioned the number and activity of our tree farmers in 
order to remind you of the facts that lead us to urge an additional 
appropriation for forest research in Arkansas of at least $115,000 a 
year. This money should be increased from time to time as the need 
is demonstrated and as it becomes available. 

The following suggestions for the direction that research should 
take and the projects that should be undertaken have, we feel, a high 
priority in the promise of early returns, both to the thousands of farm 
and other timberland owners that we bave already mentioned, as well 
as to the Government itself, which is the owner and manager of some 
2,802,000 acres of timberland in the State: 

1. The continuation and expansion of statistical studies to keep us 
fully informed as to our current position, future possibilities, and the 
results of our methods of management of our timber resource. 

2. Methods and means of classifying our forest lands on the basis 
of productiveness for timber. 

3. Determination of the effect of cull trees, overstocking, and brush 
upon the use of the available moisture supply and reduction in growth 
of the main crop trees. 

4. Research on methods and means of securing better protection of 
the forests from fire. 

5. Development of better means of detecting insect and disease 
problems before they become severe and determination of better means 
of control. 

6. The possible development of resistant varieties of trees and 
methods of planting them so as to survive during long dry periods. 
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7. Six million seven bundred and thirty-three thousands acres of 
forest land, or one-third of the forest land in Arkansas is in farm- 
ownership or in the hands of other small owners. Most of this has 
been badly misused and is producing very few products of value. 
How can these lands most quickly be made to produce good returns 
and what are the costs and probable returns? 

8. Some few trees will produce wood that is from 25 to 100 percent 
higher in wood density than others. Since pulp yields and the strength 
_ quality of lumber is largely dependent upon density, what ms akes 

hese few trees produce high density wood? Are genetics or growing 
conditions involved? What stand management practices will improve 
wood density? 

9. A large percentage of the area now in forest stands and most of 
the abandoned farmland that is gradually going back into timber 
production has deteriorated because of erosion and continuous crop- 
ping. How can these areas be built up so that a good growth of tum- 
ber can be expected? Will fertilizers more than pay their way 
through increased growth of the timber? 

10. Just as with agricultural crops, some tree species will grow 
much better on some soils and some sites than others. <A large-scale 
study needs to be made to determine what species will grow best on 
what soil and site classes. 

There are many millions of cords of cull and low-grade trees 
growing in our stands today. These trees are like weeds and are 
seriously interfering with the growth of better quality trees. How 
can we most cheaply remove these weed trees and can effective use 
be found for them? 

12. Location of outstanding trees in the forests for possible parents 
or grafting stock and the development of high quality trees through 
a program of breeding and hybridization. 

A whole series of studies are needed to determine the char- 
acteristics of young trees that make for fastest growth, potential best 
quality, and pote ntial most valuable trees in the stands. Also, what 
early signs indicate trees of different potential vigor classes? 

14. Utilization: This project involves development and testing of 
log grades, experiments in utilization of primary products from forests, 
and logging and marketing methods to develop the best use and 
vreatest value from these products. 

These projects are not set up to suggest any priority or degree of 
importance between them. Obviously each is important now, since, 
if the results were available now, they could and would be applied 
on much of our timberland. 

All projects apply to all species, both pine and hardwood; each 
applies to the good land and the poor; each applie s to the hill tale, the 
mountains, the valleys, and the delta. The answers obtained to 
each wil) help us to manage our timberlands so that we can grow as a 
Nation, prosper as a State, and be self-reliant as individuals. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. TownsEND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Next witness? 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this point: that 
the $115,000 for Arkansas that Mr. Townsend mentioned is in the 
$465,000 that we were asking, so that it would not be in addition 
to that amount. 
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Mr. Krrwan. All right. 

Mr. Myers. I would like to introduce Mr. Fred Lang. 

Mr. Krrwan. How long is your statement, Mr. Lang? 

Mr. Lane. I have no statement. 

Mr. Myers. I just wanted to introduce him to you. He is very 
interested in the whole program in Arkansas. . 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for being here with us this afternoon 
gentlemen. We hope something can be done to relieve this situation 
down there. 

Mr. Myers. We appreciate your consideration, Mr. Chairman. 


FoREST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFTON YOUNG, A REPRESENTATIVE OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Young, we are glad to have you with 
us here this afternoon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Younc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear here again and offer testimony on behalf of 
certain Federal activities which are of vital importance to my State. 

I would like to urge additional funds be appropriated for at least 
two general activities of the Forest Service: First, in the field of 
range revegetation; and secondly, in the field of recreation and 
sanitation facilities. 

It was my privilege to have spent nearly 6 days in the field in my 
State in the period between the two sessions of this Congress during 
which I had an occasion to rather carefully look over parts of three 
national forests located there. Range conditions were such that in my 
opinion the amount now included in the recommendations for 1957 
are inadequate. I would respectfully like to urge the committee to 
make additional funds available for revegetation and reseeding 
purposes. 

Secondly, in regard to recreation and sanitation facilities, as the 
committee is probably far better aware than I, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of people going into the national 
forests. 

The Forest Service has done an excellent job with the funds that 
have been available. I have occasion to marvel many times at the 
ingenuity of the Forest Service personnel in my State. 

I know that pressures are increasing faster than their limited funds 
can accommodate the public, and I would like to urge additional 
money be made available for this very laudable purpose. 

And more specifically, with regard to activities confined largely 
to my State, I would like to request that funds be appropriated for 
several activities to alleviate a very serious condition which exists in 
connection with the Truckee River watershed and the Carson River 
watershed. 

We had a disastrous flood there Christmas of 1955 which resulted 
in nearly $5 million damage. Another flood preceded that in 1952. 
It was what is called a snow-melt flood and the damage was not quite 
as extensive. 

In 1950, though, there was another of the rain-type floods. and 
damage at that time was probably in excess of $2 million. A recla- 





ation project is now being considered for this area but, admittedly, 

will not take care of more than about a third of the anticipated 
flood damage based on history of past flood occurrences. 

Much of the difficulty arises because of the inadequate vegetation 
and timber on the watershed which furnishes water for the Truckee 
River. In the past there was not too much concern for sound forest 
management. 

When the Comstock lode was at its peak, nearly a billion feet of 
timber were taken off the hills in that area and it left them almost 
denuded. Furthermore, the grass has been overgrazed. 

It was estimated by certain experts that if only 10 percent of the 
moisture that fell in the 1955 deluge had been absorbed by the land, 
that the water would have been reduced to such an extent that in all 
probability the larger part of the damage would not have occurred. 

This in brief, then, is the problem. 

[ would like to recommend for the committee’s consideration the 
following courses of action: 

First, the appropriation of $50,000 to complete a survey of the 
Truckee River watershed and the Carson River watershed to obtain 
more information about the hydrology and the ecology of that region, 
what types of timber and grasses should be planted to again increase 
the absorption capacity of the watershed. 

Secondly, there is enough information now available, I think, 
justify recommending the appropriation of $100,000 to commence 
iree planting, gully plugging, and terracing, all of which is needed in 
that area. 

Thirdly, I would like to recommend the establishment of a research 
center under the supervision of the Forest Service for the purpose of 
studying means of bettering watersheds on the eastern slope of the 
Sierras. To my knowledge, there is no such research center in 
existence at the present time. 

There have been an increasing number of floods in that general 
region and I think it is generally agreed that much of our difficulty 
comes from improperly managed watersheds found there. There is, 
| think, a Federal responsibility in this connection because in the 
Truckee watershed a large part of the land is included in the Toiyabe 
National Forest. 

Further about 86 percent of my State is in Federal ownership and 
therefore not on the tax rolls, and thus unable to assist local govern- 
ment in accomplishing improved watershed management. 

The last two floods resulted in requests to the Federal Government 
for flood relief, which was granted. The flood which occurred in 
December 1955 caused considerable damage to an Indian colony at 
the place where the Truckee empites into Pyramid Lake, again 
probably resulting in Federal expense. 

There are two reclamation projects on this river system. The 
flood washed out one of the dams on the Truckee River. The Reno 
area was almost completely cut off from outside areas and two trans- 
continental highways through this area were blocked. Railroad 
traffic was also affected by the excess water. 

I think there is sufficient Federal interest in this area to warrant 
recommending the expenditures which are contained in my testimony. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had you with us. 

Mr. Young. Thank you very much for your consideration. 
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RECREATIONAL NEEDS IN NATIONAL PARKS AND ForEsts 


WITNESS 
SIGURD F. OLSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Olson? 

Mr. Otson. | am Sigurd F. Olson, president of the National Parks 
Association, and I am wilderness ecologist for the Izaak Walton League 
of America, and | am consultant to President Eisenhower’s Committee 
on the Quetico-Superior, which has to do with an international are: 
along the Minnesota-Ontario border. 

I am here for the purpose of supporting the budget requests of the 
bureaus which have to do with the recreational needs of the American 
people, in addition to other things. 

I am not only here for the National Park Service, but particularly 
the Forest Service and their budget item which is, as I understand, 
for $470,000 for recreational developments. 

In my work I get all over the United States and Canada, and | 
have had the opportunity of seeing the tremendous recreational use 
made of natural areas. I travel widely, I have been in the work long 
enough so that I have seen the tremendous growth of recreational use. 

You are no doubt familiar with the figures of approximately 30 
million people visiting the national forests in the past vear and upward 
of 50 million visiting the national parks, the fact that some $12 billion 
are spent in recreation by people who travel and use these areas and 
other areas. 

Recreation is big business today, and it means a great deal to the 
communities close to the areas being used. It has become such big 
business that I feel it warrants spec ial consideration. 

When you look back at the organic act creating the Forest Service 
and read the two major premises on which the Forest Service was 
created, that is, watershed protection and timber protection and 
realize when these premises were laid down and compare the recrea- 
tional growth with that period aad this period, you understand why 
there was not a third or fourth premise. 

I would venture to say, if the organic act was drafted this year, 
there would have to be a third premise. I say ‘‘would have to be” 
because the use of the national forests, particularly, has grown to the 
point where they merit a third premise. That third premise I think 
would be recreational use. 

I knew Lyle Watts very well, the past forester of the United States 
Forest Service, and he told me after he retired a couple of years ago 
that he has seen national forests developed in such a way during his 
lifetime as a forester of some 40 years to where the recreational values 
actually were more important than the timber values. 

I do not say anything is more important than watershed protection, 
but you can say that recreational values in some areas are far more 
important than timber production. 

I think that was the very important statement because it came from 
a man with wide experience over the Nation. It came from a man 
who had watched the Forest Service grow and who had kept accurate 
records of the uses being made of the areas under his administration. 

In my own lifetime—and I live right in the heart of the national! 
forest, the Superior National Forest of Minnesota—I have seen great 
changes take place. 
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When I came up there in 1920, which was 35 years ago, there were 
very few people using the area. The forest was a small forest, it was 
not well known, and occasionally people would come in and look at it 
and take a canoe trip. 

This brings me to a point where I was going to stress that with the 
additional new leisure that is coming up, there is just that much more 
travel and that much more use. ‘These areas which were discovered 
around the twenties or thirties, of course transportation had a lot to 
do with it, good roads and automobiles. 

Mr. Kirwan. No, that did not have too much to do with it, but 
now you have the time. 

Mr. Ouson. Granted that you had the time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I went all the way from Chicago to California for 
$30 on a train. I went through the national parks. It was the time 
factor and not the transportation. 

Mr. Otson. Time had a big influence on it, no doubt about that, 
but, in addition to that, is the matter of good roads, transportation 
and the knowledge the people have gotten of how to get to places and 
where to go. 

In any case, no matter what %y reason, there are tremendous 
numbers of people using these areas, and they are going to do so in 
creasingly. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to go on but your time is up, and the 
other man is here. 

Had the Budget Bureau and the President of the United States 
asked for $15 million more than they asked for, I would have given it 
to them, but they did not ask for it. 

Mr. Ouson. It is high time they are asking for it. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the answer. I am going to double the park 
construction to put things into it, and they did not ask for it. 

Mr. Ouson. May I have a few more minutes? 

Mr. Kirwan. No, the other gentleman is here. I am glad you 
appeared, and I enjoved it very much. 

Mr. Ouson. With that brief statement, I wanted to say that we are 
in favor of greater appropriations for recreational use, and we hope 
we will get consideration here. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Otson. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Unirep States Fisn CuLTuRAL STATION AT Marion, ALA. 


WITNESS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Selden. 

Mr. Se_pen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | appreciate your 
allowing me to come before the committee this afternoon, and I would 
like to call your attention and that of the committee to the need for 
certain improvements at the United States fish cultural station at 
Marion, Ala., in my district. 

This station is operated by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It produces largemouth black bass and bluegills for stocking 
in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida. 
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Despite the use of intensive fish cultural methods, this hatchery 
was unable to meet the demands placed on it by these States during 
the last distribution season. At the close of the season, there were 
applications for 400,000 more fish than were available. 

Also, the Alabama Department of Conservation expressed the 
desire for 1 million more fish than could be furnished from the Marion 
station. 

The normal annual production is 3,750,000 fingerlings. Improve- 
ments proposed would raise this production to approximately 
5,625,000. 

Now, in addition to raising fish, the Marion station was designated 
as a training center for federal warm-water fish culturists in 1951 
It is the only Federal establishment of its kind in the United States. 
Nowever, the facilities at the station are so antiquated that the demon- 
stration of modern fish-cultural techniques is, I understand, seriously 
hampered. 

In conjunction with the training program I have just mentioned 
some investigational work on specific fish cultural problems was 
undertaken. The objective in mind was to provide a station where 
basic research findings of the various fishery research agencies could 
be applied and adapted to warm-water pondfish culture. 

This endeavor is largely stymied because of the obsolete and inade- 
quate production facilities at Marion. 

Regarding investigational work in pondfish culture, it is now 
apparent that one of the greatest problems is warm-water fish diseases. 
Wherever pondfish are raised—in Federal hatcheries, in farm ponds 
or in commercial fish farms—disease takes a terrible toll. I understand 
that at some Federal hatcheries disease can, and sometimes does, wipe 
out as much as 75 percent of the fish crop. 

Very little is known about warm-water fish diseases, and only : 
few men are working on the problem. 

Only recently a Federal bacteriologist of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service made a thorough study of the approach to the disease problem 
and, as a matter of fact, came through my State in making the study. 
He visited the Marion station, and I had the pleasure of meeting and 
talking with him while he was in Alabama. 

In his report, which he mailed to me only a few days ago, he cited 
Marion as an excellent place to conduct the necessary field-scale 
experiments on disease control, as well as nutrition. 

The basic research on these problems is being conducted at the 
Leetown, Va., and the Cortland, N. Y., stations. But Marion is 
further south than either, and the annual growing period there for 
warm-water fishes is twice as long. Thus Marion is well suited for 
the application of research findings in the field. 

Furthermore, it would be practical to perform these experiments 
at Marion because of its proximity to a large number of farm ponds 
and private fish farms. 

The Federal bacteriologist also pointed out that Marion is close 
to the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, which is one of the Nation’s 
leading research centers in warm-water fish biology and pond 
management. 

I believe this scientist’s report on the disease problem and his 
acknowledgment of the potentialities of the Marion station are further 
reason why the proposed repairs and modernizations deserve con- 
sideration. 
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There is one additional consideration which bears mention here. 
This country has generally known abundance. Meat rather than 
fish has been the staple of our diet. There is a growing realization, 
however, of the significance of fish as one of our future food resources. 

[It is known that our warm-water fishes can be raised commercially 
for profit, and this is already being done. The basic knowledge for 
the suecess of this type of venture comes largely from Federal 
establishments, such as the Marion station. 

There are several reasons why these various programs cannot 
now be carried out effectively at Marion and why repairs and 
modernization are essential. 

The station was built during 1932 and 1933 and has now been 
in operation more than 20 years. During that time there has been 
a great change in the techniques of warm-water pondfish culture. 

it has been learned, for example, that numerous small ponds are 
more efficiently managed than a number of large ones. The large 
ponds do not adapt well to the new techniques for nutrition and weed 
control. They are unwieldy and difficult to manage for high pro- 
duction. Marion is not equipped to meet a demand for its species 
that has increased tenfold, 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has worked out a comprehensive plan 
for the improvement and modernization of the Marion facilitv. The 
plan would involve 2 phases, the first to cost $250,000 and the second 
io cost $130,000. The total cost would be $380,000. 

| have here an itemized budget for the plan and I ask that it be 
included at this point in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


FIRST PHASE 


Divide ponds 43 and 49 into 40 ponds complete with water supply and 

drainage facilities_-____ - Po cara 7 era $50, 000 
Divide ponds 1 and 2 into 8 ponds of approximately 75/100 acre each, and 

pond 10 into 6 ponds of approximately 1 acre each, complete with 

water supply and drainage facilities 10, 000 
Repair and/or replacement of existing pond drain and supply lines__ _- 25, 000 
Provide supplemental water supply E - i : 18, 000 
tepair and remodel existing buildings_—_- E eee of 10, OOO 
Construct 2 duplexes (concrete block) pas ‘ 12, OOO 
Garage and storage buildings (8 sta!l) i : ‘ . 12,000 
Remodel present fish-holding facilities , 2, 000 
Construct additional pene wer house in southeast section of station 

grounds. __- aeerere ; 15, 000 
Dome ‘stic water supply and sewage syste ms ‘ asa t, 500 

Landscaping and surface roadways and drives__ - a { 10, 000 
Engineering and contingencies Wile. btdaae De . 21, 500 


Total of Ist phase of program __ wae : 250, 000 
SECOND PHASE 


Divide ponds 27, 28, 29, into 29 ponds of approximately 1 acre each 
complete with water supply and drainage facilities._......._.--- 50, 000 

U tility building (classroom, 2 apartments, laboratory, library) 68, 000 
gineering and contingencies__ 12, 000 


Total of 2d phase of program pap atacal 130, 000 


Total cost of program 380, 000 


71815—56———_53 
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Mr. Se_pren. The Board of County Commissioners of Perry County, 
Ala., where the Marion station is located, has forwarded to me a 
resolution with an accompanying exhibit unanimously recommending 
the improvement of the Station’s facilities. 

I ask unanimous consent to include this resolution with exhibit A 
at this point in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will be done. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION BY THE Boarp or County COMMISSIONERS OF PERRY CoUNTY, 
AuLA., SEPTEMBER 12, 1955 


Whereas it is a well-known fact by the members of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Perry County, Ala., and the citizens of Perry County, and the 
adjoining counties of Alabama, that the United States Fish Cultural Station at 
Marion, Perry County, Ala., is urgently and badly in serious need for funds, not 
only necessary to complete the original plans for said project, but also to do the 
necessary renovation on the existing ponds and many related facilities. That 
this United States Fish Cultural Station furnishes fish to stock ponds over a wide 
area, but, due to lack of finances its operation has been curtailed and is now very 
limited. That to modernize this facility to make a good investment, would not 
only enable it to render a much greater service, but would also furnish employment 
to many people in this section who are badly in need of work: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of Perry County, Ala., That it 
go on record as urging our congressional delegation from Alabama, to use their 
best efforts and utmost influence in obtaining the passage of the necessary legisla- 
tion whereby said fish cultural station at Marion, Ala., may obtain the necessary 
funds, in our opinion an amount not less than $250,000, to be used as soon as 
available for the purpose of carrying out the many improvements and needed 
expansions as shown by exhibit A attached to this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished each of our 9 Members of 
the National Congress and our 2 United States Senators from Alabama. The 
motion that this resolution be adopted was made by D. 8S. Lee and seconded by 
Mrs. Irma B. Tucker, and said resolution was adopted by unanimous vote of the 
said board, at a regular meeting of said board, at the courthouse in Marion, Ala., 
on the date above written. 


COMMISSIONERS CourRT OF PERRY County. ALA.,, 
By J. C. Grirrin, Chairman. 
Irma B. Tucker, Member, 
D. 8. Lez, Member. 
H. G. Ricuarpson, Member. 
J. S. Danre., Member. 


Exuipit A 


RENOVATING NEEDS FOR UNiTED States Fish CuLtrurAt STATION, MARION, 
ALA. 


The United States Fish Cultural Station located at Marion, Ala., in Perry 
County, urgently needs funds to perform a major renovation job on the existing 
pond system and related facilities. 

A renovation program is needed for three main reasons as follows: 

1. The hatchery has been in service more than 20 years and parts are obsolete 
while others need rebuilding because of faulty materials or workmanship in the 
original construction. 

2. A greatly expanded program is being carried on by the station with the 
regular fish-production work being augmented by an inservice training school for 
warm-water fish culturists and an applied research program. Five selected fish 
culturists from hatcheries located in various parts of the Nation spend a year 
receiving inservice training in the fundamentals as well as the latest develop- 
ments on fish cultural problems of warm-water fish culture. The experimental 
work provides information for use by the training group and others who are in- 
terested in warm-water fish propagation. 

3. The Marion station was constructed under a series of public-works projects 
and many of the ponds and related structures were never completed because of 
the premature termination of the construction program. 
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It is our understanding that the Marion hatchery is in greater need of renova- 
tion than any other Federal warm-water hatchery in the Southeast and possibly 
the entire country. As the hatchery is being use ‘d for a training center, it seems 
imperative to put the unit in first- class operating condition to serve as a model 
of what a modern fish hatchery should be. Since the demand for fish to stock 
farm ponds is at an alltime high, improvement of the productive capacity of the 
hatchery alone seems to justify this renovation project. 
Specific examples of improvements that need to be made are as follows: 
An adequate administration building with provision for vehicle and equip- 
ment storage. 
2. Surfacing drives which receive the heaviest vehicle traffic. 
. Increase the pond water supply. 
. Construction of a modern fish holding and shipping building. 
Lowering and widening pond levees to decrease maintenance problems. 
Installation of more than a mile of water-supply lines. 
. Installation of an adequate pond drainage system. 
8. Construction of outlet structures in 31 ponds. 
9. Grading and deepening 33 ponds. 


10. Division of some of the large shallow ponds into smaller, uniform-sized 
ponds more adaptable to uses for which they are now needed. 

11. Development of facilities which will make for greater use of the station 
by the public, especially tourists and other visitors. 

The renovation of the Marion Fish Cultural Station is a project which should 
be of interest to all citizens of Perry County and to those throughout the State 
and Nation who have the interest of fish conservation at heart. Further develop- 
ment of the program at Marion cannot be carried out until suitable facilities are 
provided. With this work accomplished, a better, more efficient job can be 
performed on the present program, and provision for further expansion and 
development will be made. 

Mr. Setpen. The City Council of Marion, Ala., has submitted to 
me a similar resolution. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I urge you to carefully consider 
including in the 1957 budget sufficient funds to at least begin the 
first phase of the program to improve the facilities of the United 
States Fish Cultural Station at Marion, Ala. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did they ask? 

Mr. Setpen. There is nothing in the budget for these two phases 
of the improvement program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Nothing for it? 

Sixty-four thousand dollars for operation. 

Mr. Se_pren. Nothing for improvement but $64,000 for current 
operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will take this matter under consideration. You 
have made an excellent presentation before this committee. 

Mr. Seipen. I might say, sir, I inquired why they had not included 
this in the budget and it was my understanding that the Bureau of 
the Budget put a ceiling on the amount of money that could be 
requested for work on the 90 Federal hatcheries throughout the 
country, This ceiling was only $270,000, an amount even less than 
the amount necessary to complete the 2 phases of the plan recom- 
mended for the station at Marion. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have heard from you, Congressman. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR ALASKA 


WITNESS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Representative Bartlett? 

We have Representative Bartlett from Alaska. We are very happy 
and thankful that he has appeared before this committee today. 

Congressman, you are always enlightening to us on Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. ¢ Chairman. 

The committee was good enough last week to hear from 3 Alaska 
mayors and 3 city managers w ho traveled that long distance, and 
principally in order to te istify before you. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to add to what they had to 
say to you and to call your attention to other matters perhaps of 
interest to you and to Alaska. As they told you, they were authorized 
to speak for other municipalities whose mayors or other city officials 
could not come. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


In making appropriations for the Department of the Interior, you 
of this committee have an intimate barat dge of and an intimate as- 
sociation with Alaska. Because of the organic form of our Govern- 
ment, the Department of the Interior has the chief and underlying 
responsibility for Alaska, as for the other Territories. It is true that 
during the post-World War II period the appropriations made for the 
Department of Defense have had a greater dollar volume than for the 
Department of the Interior. But very principally it is because of the 
impact of the defense effort that so much has needed to be done by 
the Department of the Interior in ways closely associated with the 
defense undertaking. In this connection, I do not have to point out 
to you that reconstructioa of the Alaska Railroad throughout virtually 
its entire length was very strongly endorsed by military authorities. 
Nor is there any need to place emphasis on the fact that improvement 
of the Alaska highway system so far as its principal arteries are con- 
cerned was undertaken chie ‘fly to make sure that a more modern and 
usable road network might be in existence to meet military require- 
ments. 

In all of this, there have been vast changes in the civilian life of 
Alaska. These changes have naturally occurred principally along 
the main line of military installations, but subsidiary effects have been 
felt all over the Territory. We can report many gains to you as a 
consequence of the assistance you have given by making available 
money essential for Interior Department activities. We can also 
report, although we wish it were to the contrary, that our harassments, 
our problems, our difficulties tend to increase rather than to diminish. 
We wish just as much as I am sure you wish that it were otherwise. 
When you appropriate, just by way of example, a million dollars for 
a school in Fairbanks under the Alaska Public Works program, you 
believe as you have a right to that you have made a substantial con- 
tribution in meeting an urgent need. And so it is. But so fantastic 
has been the growth of some of our communities since the outset of 
the war that when the school opens its doors the community’s school 
population has grown to the point where still another and even perhaps 
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larger building must be constructed without delay. And at Fair- 
banks, as is the case with so many other Alaska communities, the 
population additions which have taken place are not to be compared 
exactly with those of normal community growth elsewhere. The 
impact, if that is the correct word, comes about almost altogether by 
reason of increments to the adjacent military bases. In serving some 
of the people from those bases Fairbanks does not and cannot receive 
from those served tax payments in the amounts which would normally 
accrue. 

Even in towns or cities far removed from the military bases, there is 
to be found expanding population and pressing demands for public 
works of various kinds. 

| have particularly used the example of Fairbanks because Mr 
Slankard, the city manager there, in testifving before you the other 
day made spec ‘ial mention of the particular difficulties that are 
encountered in respect to construction. He told you that Fairbanks, 
the largest community north of the Alaska Range, lies only 150 miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. There permafrost is more often encoun- 
tered than not adding to the complexities and expenses of construction. 
Mr. Slankard told you that the urgencies of the situation with its 
attendant problems almost seem to defy solution. 

Other witnesses, notably Mayor Hinchey, of Anchorage, called 
attention to another obstacle. This is, of course, that created by a 
highly inflationary economy. Wage structures and operating costs 
in general are necessarily geared to “those established so that military 
bases and installations of all kinds might be completed in the shortest 
possible time. In this, a matter of national rather than local concern, 
cost was counted as of secondary importance in comparison with 
speeding up the work. However, our Alaska civilian economy is not 
able to continue to operate on another level of w ages and costs and 
selling prices. So they are all mixed up together, the end result 
being that inflation as it has occurred in the States has been multiplied 
in the Territory. 

Those are some of the reasons why there was no elation in Alaska 
when it was learned that the budget request for “Alaska public 
works” for the 1957 fiscal year totaled only $5 million. My informa- 
tion is that “‘solid” projects aggregating more than $16 million could 
be presented to you right now if clearance could be had. That work 
is not only considered essential : that work is essential. For example, 
there were high hopes that funds would be requested now for a com- 
bination building for the University of Alaska to cost $24 million, for 
a gymnasium at a cost of something under $1,200,000 at the univer- 
sity, for various health centers for the Territorial department of 
health at slightly under $450,000, and for a very badly needed electric 
generating system at Dillingham in the amount of $315,000. 

I sincerely hope that funds may be found somewhere to replace the 
Talkeetna school building at Anchorage which was destroyed by fire 
last fall, and for a much needed school addition at Denali and one at 
North Star, both of these latter buildings being located at Anchorage. 

On the very day that the mayors and city mene rs appeared before 
this committee I received a radiogram from J. MacKinnon, Jr., 
president of the Juneau-Douglas Independent School District Board, 
urgently requesting that funds to complete the new high school build- 
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ing be made available at this session of Congress. I present that wire 
here for your consideration, and, I trust, for your favorable action: 


Delegate E. L. BArtLErt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Juneau- Douglas Independent School District urgently requests that funds 
to complete new high school be made available this session of Congress. We feel 
that a definite savings of cost will result in being able to bid complete building at 
this time, which savings has been estimated by responsible contractors as being 
as much as $250,000. Present high-school facilities containing gymnasium but no 
auditorium were built in 1928 when high school enrollment was only one-third of 
present enrollment. Juneau School District and Douglas School District were 
combined in 1955 so new school will serve entire area with obviously greater 
capacity requirements. Unless additional money appropriated for fiscal 1957 
there will be at least 1 year of high-school operation with no auditorium and no 
gymnasium for all practical purposes since new and old high schools are a mile 
apart, total costs will be higher as mentioned above, and entire educational pro- 
gram of this rapidly growing area will suffer. 

J. S. MacKinnon, Jr., 
President Juneau-Douglas Independent School District Board. 


You will note particularly I am sure, that Mr. MacKinnon repre- 
sents that as much as a quarter of a million dollars may be saved by 
doing the entire job at one time. 

Yesterday I received the following radiogram from Cordova: 


E. L. Barruert, 
Delegate, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Urge you do all possible to up the money to be available for Alaska public 
works, Cordova needs near 3 million for sewer, water, bulkheads and roads, 
unable to finance otherwise. Cannot have Cordova representative there, please 
do what you can for us and ask Hinchey and Shannon to work for us too. 


Town or Corpova, 
E. G. Rasu, City Manager. 

Likewise I should like to make available to you now texts of radio- 
grams received by me on January 28 from Mayor Cyril A, Coyne 
of Skagway, Mayor William E. Bohl of Douglas, from Senator Marcus 
Jensen of Douglas, and from Mayor John W. Thompson of Haines, 
and one received on January 30 from Irving Reed, Territorial highway 
engineer, Juneau. I shall hand these radiograms to the clerk of the 
committee with the request that they be printed following my testi- 
mony. They have to do with river and harbor projects for Alaska 
communities. It is understood that normally such activities are 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers and appropriations 
are made to the Corps of Engineers for construction. However, 
there are so many authorized projects in Alaska so badly needed for 
which appropriations have not been made that the 1955 Territorial 
legislature appropriated $300,000 and provided in a law then that 
this money could be used for such projects as matching funds under 
the Alaska Public Works program. None of them has been pro- 
gramed by Alaska Public Works, but the messages from the several 
officials mentioned indicate the concern felt in the communities named. 

It is my sincere belief that this committee should at a minimum 
double the requested Alaska Public Works appropriation to $10 
million. As I mentioned before, planned projects for far more than 
that amount of money are now ready for submission. Actually, a 
$10 million appropriation will represent the final spending of only 
$5 million in Federal funds. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Now with your permission I should like to turn to the matter of 
road construction. The appropriation for this last year was $6,300,000. 
This year $7,800,000 is being requested. Surely it is to be hoped that 
this amount will be allowed, but the fact is that if there is to be any 
road program in Alaska worthy of the name, money must be added 
to the budget figures. For example, in the list of projects before you, 
there is only one item that has to do with construction of a road 
recently begun. This is the request for $500,000 for the Fairbanks- 
Nenana Road. Everything else is concerned with further improve- 
ments of existing highways or, as in the case of the Denali Highway, 
moving toward completion of a road started sometime ago. 

[ should like to emphasize particularly here the case of the ‘‘for- 
cotten road.” I refer to the so-called Cordova Highway which would 
extend from that Prince William Sound town to the Richardson 
Highway. The merits of that road have been endorsed by this very 
committee even when those elsewhere in Government were not per- 
suaded. 

The first appropriation was in the amount of $100,000 for the fiscal 
year 1952. That amount was inserted by this committee in the 
absence of any request from the Bureau of the Budget. The fol- 
lowing year a budgetary request was made in the amount of $550,000 
and was allowed by the committee. The second or revised budget 
for 1954 did not reflect any asking of any funds for the Cordova 
Highway, but Congress did allow $2,400,000, and this was followed 
in the succeeding fiscal year and again without budget sanction by a 
further appropriation earmarked by this committee of $700,000. 

For the current fiscal year there was no appropriation at all. 

I know that the members of this committee have been convinced, 
and long since, that the Cordova Highway is justifiable, or they would 
not have made’ these appropriations. That being the case, there is 
no reason for failing to complete this essential highway connection 
at the earliest possible moment. 

I respectfully but urgently request that not less than $2% million 
be added to the Alaska Road Commission appropriations for fiscal 
1957 specifically for continuation of work on this road. 

I trust you will bear with me in this rather extended recital. When 
the day comes when Alaska has achieved statehood, for which most 
of you have voted, it will not be necessary to seek so many special 
appropriations. In the first place, we shall be included in laws which 
apply nationally, such as authorizations for appropriations from which 
we are now excluded. That exclusion, with Alaska Public Works 
being the sole exception which comes to mind, is the reason why there 
are sO many separate appropriation requests for Alaska. In the 
second place, once we have the tools which statehood will give, then 
we shall be better able to meet our needs. A chief tool will be the 
land which will be granted to the new State. The Territorial gov- 
ernment is virtually Jandless and thus lacks the base upon which to 
build. In the meantime, Alaska does remain in Territorial status. 
It is a colony, so to speak. It must depend upon the Central Gov- 
ernment not only for money but for permission to do those things 
which in the States are handled locally. Alaska under the present 
set of rules develops just as rapidly or just as slowly, in generality, as 
the Federal Government dictates. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


There is one activity even now concerning which the Territorial 
government is ready, willing, and able to undertake. The Interior 
Department for fiscal year 1957 has asked $2,474,000 for the activities 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska. 

Alaskans have repeatedly requested that the Federal Government 
divest itself of the administrative control of these resources and turn 
it over to the Territory; this has been done since the inception of 
territorialism everywhere else. We will not only save the Federal 
Government money; we will build up the shockingly de pleted resource 
so that in the future more people will be employed in the fishing 
industry and more fish will be taken each year, thus adding to the tax 
receipts of both the Territorial and Federal Governments. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


“= he Bureau of Indian Affairs has requested for the next fiscal y 

* the Alaska Native Service. I want to endorse that 
request in general terms. Two matters mentioned in the budget and 
one which is not are deserving of special mention. A relatively small 
item of $57,895 is requested for the relocation service. For the cur- 
rent fiscal year nothing was requested or appropriated for that activity. 
It is a vital one. It worked well in vears past. Now more than ever 
before, and especially in westward, interior, and Arctic Alaska, the 
native population is shifting as there is increasing impingement of our 
white civilization. Indians and Aleuts and Eskimos more than 
ever before are working for wages instead of living upon the land. 
They need a helping hand in making natural adjustments, help which 
properly should come from the Alaska Native Service. I judge that 
rich dividends will flow from the modest expenditure made if this 
request for $57,895 is honored. 

There is a request for $576,800 for six school buildings and repairs 
and improvements. I list the locations here, together with the 
amounts needed: 

Belkofski_ _- : $83, 000 
Copper Center -- --- Pepeed 83, 000 
Nigtmute : bg jfls 71, 000 
Kwiguk -_ - — : 71, 000 
Kwigillingok 171, 000 
Perryville 80, 000 

I surely hope that this committee will grant these funds. 

I have been gravely concerned with the apparent decision of the 
Interior Department to withdraw in substantial measure from the 
essential need of the native people for credit which cannot be obtained 
by them through customary commercial channels. It is true enough 
that the experiences in Alaska under the credit provisions of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act have not been entirely happy. However, evi- 
dence could be brought to bear that this was not because of any 
fundamental defects in the system but because most loans were based 
upon the salmon industry. That industry has simply gone all to 
pot in the last few years which, parenthetically, is one of the compelling 
reasons why the people of Alaska want to take over the administration 
of Alaska’s fishery in the light of the Federal Government’s miserable 
failure in this field. The native people are not the only ones who 
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have lost money during this time. But if credit provisions will no 
longer be extended to them by Government in a period when it has 
become absolutely impossible for them to turn to ordinary business 
loans, then there is no likely prospect they may lift themselves from 
their present economic levels. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Please permit me to endorse in general terms the appropriation 
requests for the National Park Service in the amount of $735,264; 
for the Bureau of Land Management in the sum of $1,572,650; for 
the Geological Survey in the amount of $2% million; and for the Bureau 
of Mines in the amount of $439,087. 

I do not have to tell you that one of the great potentials of Alaska 
is an expanded tourist industry. The more facilities which can be 
provided in Mount McKinley Park and our two national monuments, 
ihe more attractive Alaska will be to tourists and the more our people 
will be able to enjoy those great scenic regions. 

With practically all of Alaska—over 99 percent—federally owned 
and with a good proportion of that 99 percent in public domain, the 
sureau of Land Management has a role in Alaska more significant 
perhaps than any where else. I look forward to the day when really 
adequate appropriations will be made for surveying that public 
domain. The work to date has barely started; it should be prose- 
cuted with greater speed and, of course, that can be done only with 
the providing of greater appropriations. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


In connection with the work of the Geological Survey, there is a 
situation which I should like to call to the attention of the committee 
which deserves and must soon have the active interest and attention 
of the Federal Government. There is, as you know, a potential for 
the development of hydroelectric power along the Yukon River 
startling in significance and size. It seems likely that the full advan- 
tage of this now wasted water can come about only through coopera 
tive arrangement between the United States and Canada. Various 
proposals have been made as to how this energy might be best utilized. 
One proposal, at least, has called for a diversion of water originating on 
the Canadian side of the border for a power development entirely 
within Canada. This would have possibly a profound effect and even, 
perhaps, a disastrous one on the American supply of Yukon River 
water for a hydroelectric project in the Rampart region of the Yukon 
River on the American side of the border, preliminary ere for 
which have been already made. We have been told that the Cana- 
dians have much more accurate information regarding the flow of this 
great stream than we. However that may be, it is certain that our 
data are fragmentary at best and altogether insufficient for our needs. 
There is increasing apprehension concerning this. I hope that soon 
the Congress and ‘particularly this committee will be advised of the 
requirements so that our Nation may, possibly before it is too late, 
arm itself with fact rather than guesswork as toa proposition, the 
nature and scope of which is so vast as to excite the imagination even 
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of those familiar with the great hydroelectric projects constructed 
to date. 

Actually, no large expenditures are needed for the assembling of 
basic facts. Gaging stations must be established, and this may be 
done relatively cheaply. It should be done promptly. I do not pre- 
tend to say exactly where these stations should go. That is for the 
determination of technical people. I would suppose, of course, that 
chief attention would be paid—initially, at least—to the Yukon River 
at points not too far from the Canadian border. The observations 
of a single vear are helpful but far, far from conclusive. These 
stations must be operated over a long period so an average may be 
struck with confidence that the data collected are not based merely 
upon the findings of a particularly wet or particularly dry year but 
would represent rather the average of a period of years. That is 
why we should not delay longer. 

In conclusion, I desire once more to express my appreciation to 
members of this committee for all the assistance given in the past, to 
bespeak favorable consideration for the requests here made, and to 
suggest once more that money appropriated for these Alaska activities 
in the long run does far more than help Alaska—as Alaska grows and 
is strengthened, so is the Nation. 

SKkaGway, ALaska, January 27, 1956. 
Hon. E. L. Bartuert, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urgent two hundred thousand be included APW appropriation Skagway small 
boat harbor on which Territory has appropriated one hundred thousand under 
Alaska chapter 179 last session. Coast Guard disaster 2 years ago, no doctor 
here this winter, and serious cases to get out of here when planes grounded, plus 
vulnerability to assist in any possible marine disaster. Lynn Canal makes assist- 
ance this project of international importance. Understanding another meeting 
Saturday 28th. Meeting Huston and Irving Reed Monday 30th. 


Cyrit A. Coyng, Mayor. 


Juneau, Auaska, January 27, 1956. 
Hon. E. L. Barrett, 
Delegate to Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Due to recent developments here we urgently request you to appear before the 
Public Works Committee and request $150,000 for dredging and dike in the 
Douglas Harbor and under chapter 179 of Territorial law matching APW dredge 
will be in our area this year, creating a tremendous savings. 

Wituram E. Borat, 
Mayor, City of Douglas. 


Juneau, Auaska, January 27, 1956. 
E. L. “Bos”? Barrett, 
Delegate to Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge you to request additional $600,000 APW money for Skagway, Haines, 
Douglas, Wrangell projects of breakwaters and harbors. Territorial matching 
funds are available and economic conditions in these areas necessitate APW 
funds being made available immediately. 

Marcus JENSEN Dovue.as. 
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Haines, Auaska, January 27, 1956. 

Hon. E. L. Bartiert, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
F Request 200,000 under chapter 179, Territorial law, matching formula for 
small-boat harbor project, under APW funds. Haines is without doctor or 
medical facilities and when planes unable to fly patients lives endangered from 
lack of suitable anchorage and protection. Haines cannot assist in any possible 
marine disaster in Lynn Canal. This is of immediate importance, since Haines 
is the only major town in southeastern Alaska without a small-boat harbor. 
Confidently, 
Joun W. Tuompson, Mayor. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, January 28, 1956. 
Hon. E, L. Barriert, 
Delegate from Alaska, House of Representatives: 
$300,000 under chapter 179, SLA, 1955, allocated as matching funds with APW 
on small-boat harbor projects at Skagway, Haines, Douglas, and Wrangell. 
Necessary that APW have $600,000. Appropriation for building these projects 
of extreme economic importance to aforesaid cities. Territory applied to APW 
for matching funds over 7 months ago. 
IrRvING REED, 
Territorial Highway Engineer. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much Mr. Bartlett. It has been a 
pleasure to have you appear before the committee. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Kaylor? 

You may proceed, Mr. Kaylor. 

Mr. Kaytor. I wish to speak today in support of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s request for cooperative forestry funds 
which are based on our needs for forest-fire control, reforestation, 
forest management, general forestry assistance, and for forestry 
service. 

[ have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to 
ad lib some, so I will read the statement if you will permit and ad lib 
at certain points. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Kaytor. The State foresters of 45 active States have asked 
their duly constituted representative to appear before you today to 
request Federal assistance in the form of additional funds with which 
to expedite our needs in the national conservation picture. 

Weare today giving all types of protection to some four-hundred-odd- 
million acres of land. The personnel which we supervise is called upon 
to perform many services on private lands including aid in case of fire, 
floods, hurricanes or in many other instances when local communities 
need manpower or equipment which is well organized. 

I can report to you that in many instances during the past year, 
forest-fire-fighting equipment, including radios, trucks, bulldozers and 
other heavy equipment were used in aiding communities in distress. 

The personnel that make up the forestry organizations in hundreds 
of communities are looked to as the person to supply help when a 
catastrophe occurs. 
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I would like to point out that we have perhaps the best organized 
rural group in America today. It is recognized, | think, by the State 
governments, and when any community gets in trouble, the natural 
thing is to call on those organized groups for aid. It has happened 
in California, it happened in New England, and I could point to a 
number of other instances where our men with radio equipment, work- 
ing as an organization, have stepped in and filled the breach. 

We have to recognize that contribution to the system by which we 
operate in America when there is any aid needed, and we are proud of 
the fact that our boys have been in there and able to help alleviate a 
condition over which no one appeared to have any control, 

So that I want to leave today with you the fact that instead of being 
fire fighters the year round, those men are following a chain of com- 
mand, they fit in wherever needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, they are minutemen? 

Mr. Kaytor. They are minutemen, that is true. 

We in the States have to recognize it by giving them wages com- 
mensurate with the duties that they perform. 

All of these activities have increased our costs, costs way beyond 
What was contemplated when the Congress authorized $20 million as 
the Federal share of protecting the Nation’s State and private forest 
lands. Today Uncle Sam is paying only about 25 percent of these 
costs, and, therefore, not meeting the 50-percent share which the ( ‘larke- 
MeNary law set up as the Federal responsibility in this field. 

Right there I would like to thank you for the aid you gave us last 
year. For the first time, I think, your committee recognized the needs 
and you upped the then stagnant figure of $9.5 million to $10 million 
even. That half-million was a great incentive to our men in the field. 
It showed that Uncle Sam was interested in trying to do the very 
thing that we had been expecting for years. 

Our costs have gone up to the point where we are spending for the 
cost of protecting our lands today through all means, including the 
$10 million that I just spoke of, nearly $50 million, and we need help 
because we are losing manpower to private industry, 

Our men, trained as they are, can fit into a great many jobs in their 
local communities and they are very much in demand. We have a 
terrible time trying to hold them on the salaries that we are able to 
pay them, and we need financial assistance that you can give us. 

{ will cover the suggested increases in a few minutes. 

The recent survey shows that a great many technical foresters in 
State employ are now engaged in watershed management activities. 
We find that there is some 50 million acres of land in need of planting 
in the United States. Much of this land is on farms and part of it 
planted if farmers will join in one of the present soil-bank plans 
which are being developed by the Congress. 

According to the present mventory, a great deal of our commercial 
forest land, in fact we have evidence to show that as much as one- 
tenth of these commercial lands are not fully stocked with trees, 
which makes them a liability rather than an asset. 

Last year about 250,000 acres were planted on farms. We need to 
speed up this program through some plan which will recognize the 
farmer’s stake in the program. 

Many of the farmers are in the uplands where the cash return for 
planting their land to trees would be of an immediate aid to them. 
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The State foresters to a man stand ready to participate in this pro- 
gram, but we need the assistance of the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate additional funds to expedite the work as rapidly as 
possible. 

Under the program of cooperative forest management, which goes 
hand in hand with tree planting, we are now working with hundreds 
of private landowners annually. These owners have been seeking 
technical advice from local foresters very much like county agents 
assist landowners in agricultural pursuits. 

We have been falling behind in this activity to the point where we 
are unable to meet with the demands which will arise from the local 
demands of landowners plus the program for ASC, which is closely 
allied with soil conservation, watershed management, and a general 
forestry-improvement program. 

| want to remind you that the foresters are not paid for the State 
ASC programs. If we are called on, our program would be taken 
care of by allowing us 2 percent of the funds to allow forestry super 
vision and practices on the ground. 

We are also concerned about an increase in forest research. This 
is a very important subject which, if given additional emphasis, will 
undoubtedly work out new markets for low-grade products which 
have been going begging for an outlet for a pe riod of years. 

In summary, gentlemen, we request today your consideration to 
increasing the ( ‘larke-Me Nary, which is the fire appropriation, from 
$10,025,000 to $13 million; ¢ ‘larke-Me Nary 4 appropriations from 
$505,000 to $1 million; cooperative forest management from $690,006 
to $1 million; general forestry appropriation from $165,000 to 
$165,000; research from $215,000 to $715,000. 

The increase in these items will stimulate a great deal of activity in 
areas where it is needed most. ‘This is partic ularly true in the Southern 
States. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are happy to have you with us and I hope some- 
thing can be done. 

Mr. Kaytor. I know you are very much interested in the watershed. 


Forrest Propucts LABorarory At Mapison, Wis. 


WITNESS 


ROBERT N. HAWES, COUNSEL FOR THE HARDWOOD AND SOFT- 
WOOD PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Hawes? 

Give your name to the reporter and you may proceed. 

We are happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Hawes. My name is Robert N. Hawes; I am a partner in the 
law firm of Hawes and Gosnell, with offices in Washington, D. C. 
[ am general counsel for the Hardwood Plywood Institute and Wash- 
ington counsel of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 

I have been asked by the members of those associations, producers 
of hardwood and softwood plywood, to appear before you in their 
behalf to support the increase in the appropriations for the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
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The hardwood plywood producers make plywood of hardwoods. 
The principal domestic woods are birch, gum, oak, walnut, cherry. 
Their plants are scattered throughout the States, east of the Rockies. 

There are 55 plants in the Hardwood Plywood Institute which 
represent approximately 60 percent of the total hardwood plywood 
production. 

The softwood plywood producers make plywood from Douglas fir, 
white pine, and hemlock, all western softwoods. The plants are 
located in the States of W ashington, Oregon, and California. 

There are 92 plants in DFP. N representing 89 precent of the total 
softwood plywood production. 

The producers of hardwood and softwood plywood wish to support 
the increase in the Forest Products Laboratory appropriation of 
$468,000 for a number of reasons, some of which I will briefly outline. 

The Bureau of Standards which issues the commercial standards 
setting the minimum quality requirements for plywood has no 
technicians working in this field. 

The Bureau of Standards relies on the Forest Products Laboratory 
to check the standard test data and advise on the minimum standard 
requirements. 

The Federal Housing Administration and the military accept the 
Forest Products Laboratory test findings in the establishment. of 
property requirements and specific ations. 

The functions of the Forest Products Laboratory as a governmental 
agency on the testing of panels and adhesives is essential to the 
establishment of commercial standards, FHA property requirements 
and military specification requirements. The FPL functions in this 
respect should, in our opinion, be enlarged so as to expedite the 
clearance of these tests. 

The Forest Products Laboratory’s basic research on utilization of 
wood should be increased. The Government is the owner of a tre- 
mendous quantity of timber and as such has a vital interest in new 
utilization. 

Basic research on utilization cannot be undertaken by the many 
small plants in the plywood industry. If it is to be done, and it 
should be done, a Government agency is the proper vehicle, as new 
processes could then be used to advance utilization throughout the 
entire industry. 

Forest Products Laboratory did an outstanding work on the pulp- 
ing of wood, developing a process which permits greater utilization 
of species in the making of pulp. 

An extension of such research could develop greater utilization for 
species now of limited use. 

In the line of utilization, the Government owns tremendous quan- 
tities of Douglas fir timber in Oregon which has a fungus or diseased 
condition known as white speck. 

The structural values of timber are affected by white speck, the 
extent of this effect is not known, therefore the use of this timber 
is restricted. 

Research to determine the best utilization for white speck would 
increase our timber resources and increase the value of a large stand 
of Government timber. As the Government has by far the larger 
quantity of this timber, it has the greatest interest in developing the 
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utilization of timber damaged by white speck. The FPL work on 
white speck should be increased. 

In many areas in the United States our timber stands are second- 
growth timber. Use of second-growth timber will steadily increase. 
As second-growth timber does not have all the characteristics of 
first-growth timber, there are many problems to be solved in order 
that full utilization will be made of second-growth timber. 

Again, as the Government is now and will be the owner of tre- 
mendous quantities of second-growth timber, the basic research on 
utilization can best be undertaken by Forest Products Laboratory as 
the only Government agency qualified to do this type of work. 

Another function that FPL performs for industry is that of impartial 
arbiter on matters requiring testing of wood products such as plywood. 
In many instances, differences of opinion will develop between pro- 
ducers and customers and between industry-maintained testing facil- 
ities. In such cases FPL can and does act as the arbiter, making the 
necessary tests and findings which determine the issues. 

The question that has been asked is w hy industry does not undertake 
this work. The answer is that it cannot because of the many segments 
within the forest products industry; each use wood to produce at 
different line of products, many competitive. A laboratory supported 
by the paper industry is devoted to development of paper products. 
One supported by lumber, to lumber products, and so forth. The 
testing laboratories operated by my clients are devoted to maintaining 
quality standards of plywood. As plywood producers they cannot 
undertake basic research on utilization to develop products which 
could not be produced in their plants. 

Forest Products Laboratory performs an extremely valuable func- 
tion in the conservation and utilization of our forest resources. The 
plywood industry feels that the operations of the Forest Products 
Laboratory are of increasing importance, and, therefore, should be 
maintained on a level which will produce the greatest benefits to our 
economic welfare. 

On behalf of my clients, the producers of plywood, I would like to 
re yes favorable consideration of the $468,000 increase for FPL. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Thank you for your courtesy in hearing me. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Hawes? 

Mr. Hawes. That concludes it. 

Mr. Krrwan. We are very thankful to have you with us. 

Mr. Hawes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Forest Propucts Larorarory at Mapison, Wis. 
WITNESS 


P. B. MAYFIELD AND D. T. GILES, ON, BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
WOOD PRESERVERS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Mayfield and Admiral Giles are the next wit- 
nesses. 

Will you give your names for the reporter, please. 

Mr. Mayrrexp. I am P. B. Mayfield. 

Mr, Gixes. I am D. T. Giles. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Mayriexp. I am here representing the wood preserving indus- 
try, to ask your consideration for increasing the appropriations to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. That is a laboratory 
of the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

I will tell you a little about the industry and the reasons behind 
our request. 

There are only a few native woods that are naturally durable in 
outside exposures, and the supply of these species is low. For this 
reason a large wood preserving industry has been built which treats 
railroad crossties, construction timbers, building lumber, utility poles, 
barn poles, plywood, fenceposts, and other materials. 

There are two new-type structures that require treated wood for 
long life, namely, the pole barn and the pole silo. A farmer can build 
them at low cost and have a long-lasting structure. 

Now there are over 200 pressure -treating plants alone in the country, 
and we feel that they make a valuable contribution to the economy 
of the Nation. Here are some of their contributions: By making 
wood last 3 to 10 times longer than untreated wood, money is saved 
for the farm and the homeowner, Government agencies, and industries. 
Again this long service life contributes to conserving the Nation’s 
timber resources, and it allows the use of species for outdoor use that 
would not be suitable if they were not treated with preservatives. 
They increase the value of the timberlands of the country by utilizing 
woods that are not saleable otherwise. They create employment not 
only in their own plants but in the woods. The wood preserving 
industry is proud of their contribution to the economy, but they still 
recognize that the loss to the country from decay is something like 
$300 million a year, and from termites and other insects between 
$150 and $200 million. 

We feel that further loss or a part of this loss at least can be 
avoided with wider application of preservation. But we need some 
new methods and improved methods. 

Here are some of the reasons behind these needs. Some woods are 
difficult to season. As you know, some woods, if you put them out 
in the air, they will split so badly and warp so badly that they cannot 
be used. Others are not treatable with out present methods. We 
cannot push the preservative in deep enough to get sufficient pene- 
tration to give long life to these woods. And some of these woods 
are in plentiful supply in the timberlands. Among these are inland 
Douglas fir, the spruces, the true firs, hickories, and the elms. 

Another thing we need to learn is how to penetrate hardwood. 
Hardwood is stopped up with tylosis and wood growth, and it is 
difficult to treat it. And unless you do treat it deeply, then if it 
opens up and splits and exposes untreated wood it will necessarily 
decay. We are now using a lot of second-growth timber in the coun- 
try. The first-growth timber, a lot of it, has been cut out, particu- 
larly southern pine. That wees wood with a thick sapwood. No 
sapwood is resistant to deca So the woods we use now need pre- 
servative treatment if they are going to last a long time. 

We are also faced in industry ‘with more exac ting use requirements 
for treated wood. Some of these are painting and safety around food 
and drinking water. The treatment should be odorless. They should 
have these properties and still be good wood preservers and make wood 
last a long time. 
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We need a cheap and effective fire-retarding treatment which will 
also have preservative protection. This is for outdoor use. 

The industry itself conducts a lot of research, but it cannot afford 
the specialized, highly technical laboratory with equipment and the 
wood specialists that are required to do this research work to develop 
the information we need. And the Forest Products Laboratory, as 
everybody recognizes, is totally impartial. 

The wood-preserving industry works closely with the Forest 
Products Laboratory. The members of the staff of the Laboratory 
are on the committees of the American Wood Preservers Association, 
and each year they contribute some reports for the annual meeting 
for our records. 

But the wood-preserving industry is disturbed because the Labora 
tory is not doing as much of this fundamental research work as they 
formerly did, and it is apparently due to declining funds and to other 
services that they must take care of, 

We believe that this fundamental research will not only benefit 
our own industry but it will benefit the growers of the wood and users 
of the wood, and that is just about everybody either directly or in- 
directly. That is the reason that we have requested this opportunity 
to indicate our support of the Laboratory, and particularly the wood- 
preservation work of the Laboratory, and we would like to strongly 
urge your consideration of more adequate financing for the Laboratory 
than we have at the present time. 

I have a statement here covering our request and an outline of 
proposed work for the Laboratory. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, the statement, if it is not too long, will be 
inserted in the record. 

Mr. Mayrie.tp. I will just hand it to the secretary, and you may 
do as you see fit. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Mayrreip. Gentlemen, I want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for coming and enlightening the commit- 
tee as to your needs. We hope that something can be ‘done for you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


ADEQUATE FINANCING OF FEDERAL RESEARCH IN THE Woopbd-PRESERVATION 
FIELD 


I am here representing the wood-preserving industry and request your con- 
sideration of increasing appropriations for the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., a Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. Information 
on the industry and the reasons for our requests are given below. 

Only a few native species of wood are naturally resistant to decay and termite 
damage, and the supply of these few has greatly diminished. As a result, a large 
wood-preserving industry has developed for railroad crossties, structural timbers, 
building lumber, utility poles, barn poles, piling, plywood, and many other 
products that are exposed to decay and inset hazards. 

Two comparatively new type structures requiring the use of treated wood are 
the pole barn and the bunker silo. These structures allow the farmer to modernize 
and save labor and money. 

The wood-preserving industry now operates over 200 pressure-treating plants 
alone, and makes many vi iluable contributions to the economy of our Nation. 
Some of these are: 

1. By making wood last 3 to 10 times longer, it helps to save money for farms, 
governmental agencies, homes, and industrial users of wood products. 

2. By insuring maximum service life it conserves certain timber resources that 
are not in plentiful supply. 
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3. It allows the use of a number of species of wood not otherwise suitable for 
outdoor installations, some of which are in excess supply. 

4. It increases the value of timberland by utilizing some woods not salable to 
other industries. 

5. It creates employment in its plants and in woods operations, the latter 
utilizing farm labor in the off season. 

While the wood-preserving industry is proud of its contributions, it recognizes 
that losses due to decay of wood in service are still estimated to be about 
$300 million a vear. Another 150 to 200 million dollars are estimated to be 
lost due to termite and other insect damage. Some of this loss undoubtedly 
could be avoided by a wider application of presently known methods of preserving 
wood. ‘To satisfactorily solve the problem, however, it has become increasingly 
evident that improved or new methods of treatment are needed. Some of the 
reasons behind this need are: 

1. The availability of the species not widely treated heretofore, many of which 
are difficult to season and to adequately protect with preservatives by present 
methods. Among such woods are inland Douglas-fir, some of the spruces, and 
true firs, and several hardwoods including species that often are common in 
woodlots. 

2. The shallow heartwood penetration obtained in several widely treated 
woods, which acts as a limiting factor in their long service life. 

3. The steady increase in amount of nonresistant sapwood in present-day 
supplies of almost all species. This increase of sapwood means that a greater 
volume and variety of wood need preservative protection; also, that the cost and 
permanence of the preservative chemicals have become more critical factors in 
the practical treatment of wood. 

4. The more exacting use requirements that must be met by suitable treatments 
for certain wood products. For instance, most present treatments fail to meet 
such requirements for certain uses as paintability, safety in contact with food 
or drinking water or freedom from odor, along with hich effectiveness. 

5. The lack of reasonably cheap, effective, and fully satisfactory combination 
treatments that provide a high degree of fire retardancy as well as preservative 
protection, 

In order to meet some of these needs, the wood-preservation industry has long 
recognized that continuous and often intensive programs of research are neces- 
sary. Therefore, it has conducted a large amount of such work on its most im- 
mediate needs for improvement. However, no individual company can afford to 
maintain a laboratory that has the necessary equipment and staff of specialized 
wood experts to develop much of the fundamental information leading to prac- 
tical advancements. For this reason the wood-preservation industry for many 
years has worked closely with the Forest Products Laboratory. Staff members 
from this Federal Laboratory have always served on practically all technical 
committees of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. Each year the re- 
search findings of this group have been an important part of the annual meetings 
of this association. 

In working closely together, the wood-preserving industry has become increas- 
ingly disturbed by the Laboratory’s growing inability to carry on a reasonable 
research program on wood preservation problems. Apparently, declining funds 
coupled with a large amount of unavoidable service in this field to the publie in 
general are principal reasons. Our industry feels that this unfortunate situation 
must be corrected not only for its own well-being, but also for the good of the con- 
sumers and growers of wood. We, therefore, have requested this opportunity to 
indicate our support of the wood preservation program of the Forest Products 
Laboratory and particularly, to strongly urge that this program be more ade- 
quately financed than it is at present. 

An outline of proposed investigational work for the Forest Products Laboratory 
is attached. 

The opportunity of appearing before you is appreciated and we thank you for 
the time allowed us. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATIONAL Work For Forrest Propucts LABORATORY 
SEASONING 


1. Study the seasoning of species of hardwoods available in the woods but 
having little or no use due to checking, splitting, or decaying during seasoning 
with particular attention to their use as crossties. The possible value of incising, 
pretreatment, and molds might be investigated. 
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2. Study the effect of incising on the reduction of checks and increase in rate 
of seasoning for species of western timbers now being used for poles. 


TREATMENT 


1. Following the work on seasoning outlined in 1 and 2 above, investigate the 
possibility of obtaining suitable penetration and retention. 

2. Study the effect of heavier retention on the reduction of mechanical wear 
of ties, possibly using the rolling load machines developed by the American 


Association of Railroads for part of the work. 


3. Investigate the use of higher pressures (1,000 pounds or more) on some 
hardwood species which are difficult to penetrate with the usual pressures 

4. Study methods for improving penetration in heartwood not penetrable by 
present methods. 

5. Study time and preservative temperature while treating necessary to 
sterilize woods not previously investigated, such as gum. 


PRESERVATIVES 


1. Investigate methods for the determination of the amount along with type 
and characteristics of preservatives in freshly treated wood and wood which has 
been in service, with particular emphasis on faster and more accurate methods 
than are now known, possibly using more suitable solvents. 

2. Investigate fire-retardant treatments for outdoor use in such materials as 
piles, shingles, and structural timbers either as additives to present preservatives, 
new preservatives, or coatings. 


AFTER TREATMENT 


Investigate the loss of oil-type preservatives from treated wood in storage along 
vith methods for prevention, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Collect information and prepare curves on the life of poles similar to the 
present tie curves. 

2. Prepare booklets for farmers and homeowners showing where and how 
preservatively treated wood should be used in their structures, 

3. Investigate the determination of heartwood-sapwood line in untreated and 
treated hardwoods, such as red gum and new species which might be utilized for 
crossties. 


Forest Service Access Roaps 
THE WITNESS 


FORREST E. COOPER, LAKEVIEW, OREG., COUNSEL FOR ASSOCIA- 
TION OF OREGON COUNTIES, AND FOR INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC LAND COUNTIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Cooper, will you give your name to the reporter? 

Mr. Cooper. My name is Mr. Forrest Cooper. I am an attorney 
at Lakeview, Oreg. I am here representing the public-lands com- 
mittee of the Association of Oregon Counties, and I also serve as legal 
adviser on western public land problems for the Montana County 
Commissioners Association, and Nevada and Idaho and several other 
Western States. And I am also authorized to speak for several of 
them at this time upon this subject, although I originally made my 
request to come here on behalf of the counties in Oregon. 

What we wish to stress to you gentlemen is the need for providing 
an adequate access road system for mature national-forest timber. 
it makes no difference whether it is in the Oregon country or back 
here. And you do have some in the Appalachian Mountains and 
down in the Southern States. 

And, second, we ask you to what is required to give the best grass 
cover crop to the so-called grasslands of our national forests. Many 
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people do not realize that grass is the No. 1 crop, the universal crop of 
the 11 Western States. And the Government owns | acre in 2 in 11 
Western States, of which the forest lands are a typical example. 

It is very, very necessary that the gross productivity and the PTass 
be kept at the maximum, and the cover be kept at the maximum stand 
and efficiency. 

We are leaving it to the national-forest executives who appear before 
you from year to year to calculate for you in dollars and cents how 
much money that would require for those different objectives. All 
that we care to point out is the need for them. 

At the present time, taking the road problem, the roads can be 
obtained through two ways: One is to put your timber up for sale, as 
the Government often does, at a very low price and let the contractor 
build the road, he also removing the timber. 

The other is, of course, for the Government to build the road and to 
then put the timber up for competitive bid. 

In the first case the market is very restrictive, and the result. is 
timber is sold at a low price, and in areas where you cannot get a buver 
to go in and build the road to take out timber because of commitments 
to take out other timber elsewhere, your program in the forest comes 
to a stop. 

I am sure forest amendments are in mind, and we think a good 
amendment program on the national forests should not depend upon 
a willingness of a citizen to take certain steps at any particular time. 

I can cite for you examples in the West where the road having been 
built by the Federal Government and competition entered the picture 
for the timber, the increased price over and above the appraised price 
more than equaled the cost of the new roads. So the buyer really 
paid for the roads 100 cents on the dollar, and the Federal money that 
went into the investment, you might say, was all repaid out of that one 
sale of timber. 

We do have a problem on the national forests in keeping our mature 
timber moving in the market so the water and the food and the sun- 
light is then made available for the oncoming new crop of timber. 
And, as we see the picture, the best and most efficient way to do that 
is to have adequate road systems. 

You gentlemen habitually appropriate back to the range the moneys 
which the Forest Service assesses against the stockman for range 
improvements. You are doing it on the so-called BLM lands as 
well, which is a very fine program and we encourage it, and we know 
that you do as well. But, on the other hand, there are other areas of 
the forest—some 50 percent of the forest land in the West—that are 
not available, not open nor adaptable to grazing. And yet a grass 
crop is essential there for watershed and for other values. We think 
it is in the public interest that those lands be protected and their grass 
productivity brought to the highest maximum point through bringing 
the grass crop up to the quality, which it should be. 

Those are the two fundamental points we want to stress. 

You might want to know the counties’ fiscal viewpoint in this 
matter. Under Federal law—and it is no secret because it has been 
the law for 40 or 45 years—there is paid to each State, for the benefit 
of the counties therein, 25 percent of the gross receipts from forests. 
And that money, in turn, is distributed at the State level to the 
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schools within the forest areas and to the county road systems within 
the forest areas, 

For many, many years the returns were practically nothing for the 
reason that there was no market for the timber. Since World War II 
there has been a market for the Government timber, and the counties, 
as | say, and the local schools do share in that revenue. 

The proposal before the current Congress being advocated by leaders 
in both parties is to provide a more elaborate interstate highway 
system and to give some relief to school construction in certain areas. 
And, no doubt, there are a good many Members of the Congress who 
support those proposals. 

What I am talking about here today is this simple, practical ex- 
pedient manner and program for giving us better rural roads in the 
West. 

| think that you gentlemen can visualize that in moving your 
national-forest timber to market, first it comes out of the access, 
the arterial road of the Forest Service, and then the logging truck 
hits the county road, to which your 25 percent reverts, and it is 
brought so far, and then that truck finally rolls into the State high- 
way, to the mill, which is usually in an urban center, and the tend- 
ency has been that way because in the manufacturing going on now 
and the use of byproducts a stable labor supply is needed. And, of 
course, the State highway takes it to the dock and to the railroad. 

So your money goes, first, into the access road; the county money 
goes into the middle link, which is the county road system; and then, 
of course, the share of the money which goes to the schools flows to 
the rural school. They are the typical se thools, typical of the schools 
in the West. Our population has doubled since World War II. And 
by double | mean having jumped from 10 million to 20 million people. 
So we do have a schoolhouse problem at the end of the carline, and 
we are meeting it as best we can. The national-forest revenues 
naturally help. 

But there is more to it than the dollars which brings me here, 
ventlemen, and that is the fact that, coming from a State, as I do, 
where substantial parts of the payroll dollar come from lumber, | am 
interested in this. When I was a kid in lowa and raised corn, when 
the corn crop was ripe you had to move it out of the way to make 
room for the next one. 

It certainly is a tragic picture that has been pointed out to you, | 
am sure, by witnesses who have appeared before me. And we agree 
on this one thing, if nothing more, and that is that fire and insects 
destroy more Federal timber every year, or remove it, than man does 
by going out and laying the saw to it under a lawful permit from the 
Federal Government to sell it and put the proceeds in the Federal 
Treasury. 

That is not management. 

The land belongs to us. It is ours. And a first-class program is 
not only essential for the purpose of bringing in the highest maximum 
return to the Federal Treasury but also to our local county treasury. 
And if there be—and I think there is—a great deal to learn in this 
world from others, it would seem to me that our Federal Government, 
being in the timber business, ought to be the No. 1, shall I say, example 
maker for the hundreds of thousands of people in this country who 
own timberlands and should be encouraged to conduct their lands 
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and handle them on the same efficient basis. The Government 
certainly ought to give us as good an example as it possibly can. 

If I were talking about an operation where you had to keep pouring 
in more and taking out less and less I would not be here today. But 
I am talking about an investment that you have which the country 
got mostly by right of conquest or treaty. And that timber is ripe. 
It has got to be moved. It has got to be removed, and then the sun- 
light and the water and the food can move in for that second crop. 

That is substantially the picture we have today, and we have got 
to continue on that kind of a program. The grass and the trees go 
together. It is hard for people in the Middle West and the East to 
realize, although I know you gentlemen do because of your services 
on these committees, that 1 acre in 2 in the Western States is owned 
by the Federal Government. If I, for example, owned 1 acre in 2 in 
Ohio or Indiana or some other State you, the owner of the other acre, 
would be in a pretty difficult straitjacket. You would have a hard 
time to move in any direction, be it a good direction or a bad direc- 
tion, from the standpoint of the natural-resource program, unless |, 
the owner of that long half, cooperated with you and your neighbors 
in the management of your own half. 

Most of our States are in that position, and we, therefore, take the 
position at the county level that this is the right program, it is the 
right approach. And any forester that you have ever listened to will 
tell you that we have got to remove the old timber to make room for 
the fast-growing young stuff because the old tree has value but it 
does not increase in size or the footage does not increase as the tree 
becomes older. 

I have traveled extensively over the West—25,000 or 35,000 miles 
a year—and I could show you many, many roads where once the 
Government built a road in there and the competition of the market- 
place moved into operation, the increased price on the sale of that 
timber, one sale, would pay for the roads in there, and the Govern- 
ment would recover their investment entirely on one road, and from 
then on the profit would be returned several times over in the further 
timber which can be brought out on the same road. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Coorsr. Yes; unless you gentlemen have some questions. 
think I have it boiled down here in these 4 or 5 statements. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad you appeared here, and you have 
helped enlighten the committee. 

Mr. Cooprr. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for giving me the 
opportunity. I will submit this statement for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATBEMENT TO CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION COMMITTEES OF Forrest bk. 
Cooper, LAKEViEW, OrEG., COUNSEL FOR ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES 
AND FOR INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION OF PusBLiIC LAND CouUNTIES, IN SUPPORT OF 
MAXIMUM APPROPRIATIONS FOR CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF THR UNiTED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE 


Gentlemen, the writer represents western county government which of course 
has @ large stake in our western national forests. 1 was originally requested to 
appear before you by the county courts of my own State of Oregon but within the 
past few weeks other western county executive associations that are affiliated 
with the Oregon counties by and through the Interstate Association of Public 
Land Counties have also authorized me to speak on their behalf. 

I respectfully request that your committee recommend to the Congress the 
expenditure of sufficient funds during fiscal 1957 to 

(1) provide an adequate system of access roads throughout the stands of 
mature national forest timber, wherever located; 

(2) provide sufficient funds to reseed the old forest burns and to revegetate 
the grasslands within our national forests in order to keep the production of 
water, timber, and grass at the maximum level. 

| will leave it to the Forest Service executives who are annually charged with the 
duty of appearing before you to present the budget of that agency to calculate for 
you the sums of money required to carry such a program into execution. 1 think 
it is sufficient for me to say that during the last fiscal year in my own State the 
Forest Service has estimated for me that the Federal Government lost $4,953,000 
of revenue because of its inability to sell 500 million feet of timber because of a 
lack of cash with which to build the required access roads and because of the lack 
of cash with which to initiate and supervise the sales thereof. Since tire and 
insects‘destroy more timber each year on the national forests of our Nation than 
we remove with the saw, and, since the delayed removal of mature timber stymies 
& naximum production program because mature trees do not add to their lumber 
footage but must be removed to make way for young trees that will, the serious- 
ness of the present situation becomes very apparent. 

| have studied the foregoing problem for many years. I have heard it discussed 
by experts and I have read volumes written by informed authors. It seems to me 
that we simplify matters by keeping foremost in our minds, so far as the West is 
concerned; that the Government owns 1 acre in two and the ownership of this vast 
acreage, like the ownership of any tract of real property by anyone, including you 
and I, carries with it certain continuing responsibilities which must be discharged 
if we are to protect out investment and if we are to obtain the maximum yield 
therefrom, We merely beg the question if we reply, as did the farmer who when 
urged to buy a book that would help him better his farming practices, answered 
in the negative, because “T ain’t farming half as good right now as I know how.”’ 

The objective of all of us should be to operate our public owned tree farms on 
a sustained yield basis. This means that the maximum allowable annual cut of 
old growth timber shall be removed in order to obtain the maximum return for 
the Federal Treasury not only from the sale of such trees but by also initiating 
the growth of a new, rapidly growing stand of timber to which the old trees have 
released the water, food, and sunlight. Any annual appropriation that will not 
permit such a job to be done is inadequate—it represents poor forestry. 

Any such plan is defective if it does not include the required access roads. 
Three types of road systems are linked together to bring mature Federal timber 
to the average mill; the national forest access road which delivers the logs to the 
county road system and the county road system which delivers the logs to the 
State highway system which traverse the floors of the valleys and connect with 
the railroads and docks. 
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This is not a sectional problem for the Government owns mature timber in the 
Southern and Gulf Coast States as well. 

There are 2 ways to obtain these access roads: 

(a) Have the Congress appropriate the money for their construction, or 

(b) Sell the Government stumpage at a cheap enough price to make it attractive 
for the buyer to build the road to the timber. 

This latter plan has several drawbacks. Some are: 

1. Such a policy limits the market to large concerns that can command the 
capital to build these roads which, incidentally, are laid out by Federal engineers, 
equipped with metal culverts and heavily surfaced with rock prepared in mechan- 
ical crushers. There is no conflict of interest between the big mill that is forced 
to buy and maintain a road building equipment inventory with which it can be- 
come a highway contractor at a moment’s notice and the small mill that cannot 
afford such an investment, and, therefore, is squeezed from the market. Both 
types of mills prefer to have Uncle Sam, the owner of the premises, build his own 
arterial roads through his properties. 

2. Unless the Government builds the road (which is an all purpose road as well) 
it receives less money for its timber. 

3. The overall management program is hindered by the lack of access roads 
constructed by the Federal Treasury. Such roads serve for fire protection and 
insect eradication as well. When a big mill is not available to shoulder the road 
building burden or is not interested in opening a big block of national forest 
timber because of obligations attached to other sources of supply, proper forest 
management suffers. Your management program and mine, speaking as one 
Federal taxpayer to another, marks time. We, the owners, have to wait until a 
third person decides to act to save and better our premises. Once the road is 
built, it naturally attracts many bidders, big and small, and the cash return to the 
Government goes up. 


THE FISCAL VIEWPOINT OF THE COUNTIES AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


(a) There are approximately 1,000 counties scattered through 38 States that 
contain national forest lands. Possible 3,000 school districts also contain such 
acreage. For about 40 years the national forests could produce little or no revenue 
for local government pursuant to the 25 percent gross receipts law (16 U.S. C. A., 
sec. 500) because there was no market forthe timber. Local government struggled 
to survive upon its restricted private property tax base until the promise of road 
and school money from the national forests came true. Now that the law of 
supply and demand has made it possible for this shared revenue ‘prospectus to 
materialize, we find that the roads are not available to carry the product to market. 
The impact caused by a doubling of the population of the West since World War 
IIl—a jump to 20 million people, can be relieved at the county road level and at 
the schoolhouse door only by an orderly harvesting of our valuable national forest 
resources. 

(b) Today there are many in the Congress who are anxious to vote money to 
build arterial highways to be used to transport natural resources and to construct 
schoolhouses in the urban centers of population. Looking out the window to the 
back country we see that a vote for an adequate access road program is a vote for 
a better rural road system over which to bring raw materials to the processing 
plants in the cities and towns, and is a vote for better schoolhouses for rural 
America. You are asked to supply cash for the urban schools—where it is 
claimed the tax base is not adequate. The shared revenue law gives the rural 
schools and the rural roads over which the students are transported along with 
the Federal logs a tax base provided the Congress will annually sell that which it 
has to sell and the market is clamoring for. It would be most inconsistent to do 
less for rural America at a time when the leaders of both parties advocate better 
roads and better schools for America. 

(c) Grass is the universal crop of the 11 Western States. It is the No. 1 erop 
of our western national forests. ‘‘All flesh is grass’? says the Bible, hence our 
western livestock industry, which is the No. 1 industry of the Western States, is 
based on our grass resources. In some counties the sheep and cattle account for 
50 percent of the tax base. Present revegatation plans on the national forests when 
geared to present available funds, tell us that it will take about 1,500 years to 
bring our national forest grasslands up to their maximum productivity. We 
travel in circles when we blame our present vegetation inventory in any region 
on the cowman or sheepman who passed that way 60 years ago and failed to 
follow proper grazing practices. It gains us nothing to read inflamatory articles 
in national magazines that are written by authors who make their living by con- 
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tant appeals to prejudice and point our fingers at persons now living or dead 
The land is ours; it is under our dominion and control. An alibi cannot build an 
empire. We have got to put something in the pot if we want to take something 
out What is needed to revegetate our Western Federal grass lands is a program 

it around the man on the land—the grazing permittee in those areas where the 
grazing of sheep and cattle is permitted, supplemented by the Federal purse, 
through annual appropriations and advocated by this committee to be used in 
those areas where we have no grass, and, therefore, no encouragement to offer 
the citizen, or where the condition of our property cannot await results from 
term programs but the topsoil must be saved and saved at once, 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take Congressman Westland next. 

You may proceed, Congressman, and give your name for the 
reporter, 

Mr. WestLaANnp. My name is Jack Westland. I| represent the 
Second Congressional District of the State of Washington. 

I want to support the $470,000 increase in the sanitation and care 
of public campgrounds item for Forest Service. I know something of 
the purpose for which this money will be spent, and I know that it is 
only a part of what is really needed to put the recreation areas on 
national forests ia an acceptable condition. 

The Mount Baker National Forest and parts of the Snoqualmie and 
Olympic National Forests are all in my district. Over 1 million visits 
were made to these ny for recreation in 1954, and more people 
keep coming every yes There are over 200 places on these forests 
developed for biees cine and pickoicking, and it is obvious 
from visits I have made that better sanitation, care, and maintenance 
of the bare necessities of outdoor camping must be achieved. These 
campgrounds on the national forests should be clean and safe so that 
people can get the full enjoyment out of the forests. 

Now I would like to talk of another great need. Most of the rec- 

eation money the Forest Service is now getting is needed and used 
for the maintenance, cleanup, and reconstruction of existing recrea- 
tion areas. More money is needed for these purposes. Only a very 
small part of the money appropriated to the Forest Service can be 
devoted to the construction of new places which are urgently needed 
to relieve overcrowding at existing areas and to open up new recrea- 
tional opportunities for our people. 

One example of an outstanding place that needs and deserves early 
expansion is the Mount Baker recreation and winter sports area on 
the Mount Baker National Forest in my State. This Mount Baker 
area is only partially developed and people are clamoring for better 
facilities and more of them. This place offers ideal conditions for 
skiing and winter sports, and in summertime it is a superb scenic 
playground for picknicking, camping, and mountain climbing and the 
— is increasing enormously. 

Local people from Bellingham and the vicinity have invested over 
$260,000 for the development of a lodge, ski lift and other items, but 
this is not. enough to properly take care of the many people that visit 
Mount Baker. A water system, sewerage system, power lines, and a 
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public shelter are urgently needed in order that the people of my 
State and the many visitors from all over the country can enjoy the 
summer and winter recreation opportunities at Mount Baker. These 
improvements would cost in the neighborhood of $450,000, but they 
would return many times that amount in pleasure and enjoyment to 
thousands upon thousands of people. Opportunities for outdoor 
recreation cannot be measured in dollars alone; they must be measured 
in terms of public health and welfare. A healthy nation is a strong, 
productive nation which can meet any emergency. 

I ask this committee to give careful thought to the public health 
and welfare aspects of providing funds for the development of new 
recreational opportunities in the national forests. The Forest Service 
testified before this committee last year that some $24 million was 
needed to rehabilitate existing areas and to provide urgently needed 
new accommodations for recreation use on the national forests to 
relieve overcrowding at existing areas. I favor a substantial start on 
this program. 

As a start I believe the Forest Service should receive $5 million in 
fiscal 1957 for use in the development and maintaining of campsites, 
sanitary facilities and other public-use recreational improvements in 
the Nation’s national forests. This sum, I feel, is extremely modest. 
It represents less than 5 percent of the revenue the Government 
received last year from timber sales from the national forests. 

We have universally adopted a shorter workweek which allows 
people more leisure time and now it is time to develop our forest lands 
so they can enjoy nature and get more recreational benefits out of the 


millions of acres the Government manages. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Congressman Westland, for being with 
us this afternoon. We enjoyed your telling us about Washington. 

Mr. Wes1Lanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will make every effort to help you along the way 
out there. 

Mr. Westianpb. Thank you. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL Expansion Memoria, Missouri 


WITNESS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Karsten of Missouri. 

Mr. Karsten. I have a statement I should like to offer for the 
record, which I can summarize in a moment or two. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead and summarize it. We are very happy to 
have you with us here this afternoon. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK M. KarsTEN, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
First CONGRESSIONAL District OF MissouRI, TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I am cosponsor of legislation to provide funds for the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, Mo., and I am here today to urge 
that consideration be given to the inclusion of an appropriation for this project. 

The committee will recall that in the 83d Congress an authorization bill was 
passed which contained the following limitations: 
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‘(b) The authorization for an appropriation in subsection (a) shall not be 
effective until such time as- 

(1) the receipts of the Government for the preceding fiscal year have 
exceeded the expenditures of the Government for such year, as determined 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget; or 

(2) the budget submitted to the Congress by the President under the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, reveals that the estimated receipts of the 
Government for the fiscal year for which such budget is submitted are in 
excess of the estimated expenditures of the Government for such fiscal year.”’ 

I have discussed the matter with the Director of the National Park Service 
vho informs me that his Office as yet has not been notified by the Bureau of the 

sudget that either of the two conditions enumerated above has been met, and for 

that reason the National Park Service did not include a request for an appropria- 
tion in the current budget. The National Park Service has taken the position 
that they may not seek funds until a determination has been made by the Bureau 
of the Budget that one of the conditions has been met. 

A few moments ago, I talked with Hon. Perey Rappaport, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, with whom I have been in communication over the 
past several months. He informed me that in his opinion the second condition 
has been met and that no legal prohibition exists which would prevent the 
appropriation of funds for the project. I have asked Mr. Rappaport for an 
official statement to this effect, for which I ask unanimous consent to file with 
this committee. 

This project goes back over 20 years. In 1933, a group of public-spirited 
citizens from Missouri and adjoining States conceived the idea of a riverfront 
memorial to commemorate the Louisiana Purchase by Thomas Jefferson, marking 
the opening of the great western domain. The following year, Congress passed 
a joint resolution authorizing the establishment of a Memorial Commission, and 
by Executive order in 1935, the President of the United States instructed the 
National Park Service to acquire and develop the riverfront area in St. Louis, 
Mo., as a national historical site. 

Since 1935 many legal and other obstacles have delayed the project. With 
the termination of World War II it was hoped that the work on the memorial 
could finally begin. However, with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the 
attendant world situation, it would not have been proper to have sought an 
appropriation. 

In the 83d Congress, legislation was passed authorizing this project. Now 
that all conditions have been fulfilled, the people of St. Louis feel the time has 
come for this work to be started. The city has spent a great deal of money, 
time, and effort, in working with the Federal Government to develop the site, 
which as you know is already owned by the Federal Government. It comprises 
over 82 acres, and the buildings on the grounds have been torn down, in accord- 
ance with the memorial plans. The area is now largely barren land and is being 
used temporarily for parking purposes. It is practically in the front yard of 
St. Louis. 

The National Park Service is very much interested in the project. The people 
of St. Louis are immediately concerned. The people of the United States are also 
interested in seeing the memorial completed, as evidenced by the overwhelming 
approval given the authorizing legislation when it passed the House a few years 
ago, 

I urge the Subcommittee on Interior Department Appropriations to include an 
item in the pending appropriation bill for this project. A figure of $5 million 
has been suggested to complete certain elements of the memorial: Railroad reloca- 
tion, grading, and filling; landscaping, paved areas, utilities, and so forth, as well 
as restoration of the old courthouse: 

I hope the committee will see fit to give favorable consideration to this request. 


Mr. Karsten. Mr. Chairman, I am coauthor of legislation to pro- 
vide funds for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis. 

I have introduced an individual appropriation bill which, of course, 
I know cannot be considered individually. I will have to be consid- 
ered in the Interior Department appropriations. 

As you will recall, when the authorization for the Jefferson Memorial 
passed the Congress it contained a limitation that no funds could be 
appropriated until the budget was balanced or until the President 





submitted a budget showing that the receipts and expenditures were 
approximately in balance. Until today no one has given an official 
statement that either one of the conditions has been met. This 
afternoon I telephoned Hon. Percy Rappaport, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and asked his opinion whether or not 
either of the conditions had been met. 

After consideration of the matter, he said “Yes, I believe that the 
second condition has been met, that a budget has been submitted 
where the estimated receipts are in excess of the estimated expen- 
ditures.”’ 


Therefore, no legal prohibition exists against the appropriation of 
funds for this project. 

[ am not going to discuss the merits and all of the background as 
I have covered that in my statement. But I do want to point out 
that the people of St. Louis are immediately concerned about this 
project because it is our front yard. And if you have ever seen it 
you know how deplorable an appearance this barren wasteland 
presents. 

We have been led to believe over the last 20 years that the Federal 
Government was going to establish a national park there. We have 
been patient but have been more or less operating by guesswork. 
We feel that the time has come for the Federal Government to make 
known its intentions in the way of an appropriation. And while a 
figure of $5 million has been suggested, that would represent the 
maximum authorization. 

Mr. Krrwan. What is the estimated cost? 

Mr. Karsten. The limitation, as you will recall, of the appropria- 
tion was $5 million, which would take care of landse aping, relocation 
of tracks, paving, and so forth. 

There is no legal prohibition. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is no prohibition against this now? 

Mr. Karsren. There is no legal prohibition against this appro- 
priation at this time. 

The National Park Service, I am hopeful, will submit a favorable 
recommendation. They are very much interested in this. Perhaps 
they will submit their recommendation later on. 

But my purpose in coming over here is to urge that this committee 
give consideration to a starting appropriation ‘for this project. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very thankful to have had you here, Repre- 
sentative Karsten, and to have heard what you have told us today. 

Mr. Karsten. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope the committee has the same thought in mind 
that I have, and we probably will start it. 

Mr. Karsten. Thank you. 
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Forest Service, LAND MANAGEMEN’, AND INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. Senator Morse, we will be very pleased to hear your 
statement. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
| appreciate the opportunity to come over here to the House and 
make a brief presentation on the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs budgets. As I only 
cot word of your hearings the other day, I have not had a chance to 
pull together all the facts which I would like to present. If you 
desire additional comments on any item that I discuss, I will be happy 
to try and supply the information. 

At the outset, I would like to mention that the subcommittee of the 
House Gove pment Operations Committee and the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs held some very extensive hearings on 
Federal timber policy in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana. Some 200 witnesses, I am told, appe ared before them and 
| think the remarks I am going to make will coincide very closely 
with the views of the vast majority of people who depend upon our 
public lands for raw materials. I would like to give you a copy of 
the statement I made at those hearings and also to suggest to you that 
you might want to look into the record of those hearings. 

Rather than give you a lot of figures, | just want to say that lumber- 
ing and the forest industries are the No. 1 business of Oregon and recre- 
ation is the second-ranking business. Our public lands also provide 
minerals and grass for cattle and sheep. Even more important, be- 
cause of their location and spread, our public lands, and in particular 
our national forestS, are the watershed of the State. Portland, Oregon 
City, Corvallis, Eugene, and many others get their water primarily 
from public lands. 

I am going to make by comments on the regular budget and on the 
suppleme ntals that I understand have been proposed for later trans- 
mission and I hope you will consider my remarks in both instances. 

First, the Forest Service: One of the most pressing needs is for an 
adequate, up-to-date inventory of the timber on our national forests. 
When we get new inventories almost universally the allowable cut goes 
up and that has a two- -way effect upon our economy. 

One is, it increases the amount of Federal timber that can be bought 
competitively; and the other is, it tends to reduce overcutting on some 
of our private lands. In addition, it prevents public timber from going 
to waste. In our old growth stands in the West, we are suffering from 
very large annual losses due to mortality. 1 would like to request that 
at least 50 percent of the funds to get up-to-date inventories be appro- 
priated this year and made available until expended so that we can 
vet some orderly, advance planning and contracting for aerial photo- 
graphs and the ‘tools, equipment, and personnel ne eded for the job as 
well as allow for a speedup of the program. 

[ think that the Forest Service should come back next year with a 
definite program of inventory designed to complete the job in 4 years. 
| would also like to mention that while some additional personnel will 
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be needed for this speeded up inventory, the increased allowable cut 
that will result will absorb every man. 

Just to give you an idea of how important this is in Oregon, I would 
like to mention that in 1954 about $20 million worth of timber was 
cut from our national forests and the total amount appropriated for 
timber management, fire protection, road construction, and all those 
other things that have to do with the national forest, was about $11 
million. 

In Don Magnuson’s State, where timber is equally important, there 
was $11 million in revenue and about $5 million was spent in our 
national forests. These forests are capable of developing even greater 
revenues if we can get these inventories so that new allowable cuts 
can be used. 

More and more of our private timberland is coming under good 
forestry management. However, serious overcutting is still occur- 
ing on many private holdings. If we can get a good up-to-date 
inventory and keep our allowable cuts current, I think it will help 
develop better private conservation of timber. 

The second item is the need for adequate personnel to lay out and 
process Federal timber sales. All the Federal agencies have been so 
short handed that often the result has been that they have sold 
timber, but not practiced forestry as well as they know how. In 
the conversion of old-growth stands to a growing forest, the sale of 
the timber is just the first and often the most simple step. Careful 
sale layout, good engineering, and adequate management plans are 
necessary to insure that a new crop of trees is started promptly. That 
is the goal of forestry, not just the sale of timber. 

Shortages of personnel have often caused sales over 25 million 
board-feet to be made when somewhat smaller sales would have been 
better for the economy of the area. Personnel shortages have also 
prevented taking full advantage of opportunities to make small 
salvage and thinning sales of forest material that was generally con- 
sidered normal mortality. Our wood situation is such that we are 
now getting in to the position where we can usefully convert much 
material that used to be wasted and log individual trees. 

I had a suggestion from a Mr. Pagter in Prineville and Robert 
Kenady of Blue River that seems to make sense, and I want to pass 
it on to you. They would like to see the Forest Service train and 
especially designate one man to a ranger district as a small sale 
specialist. [ would like to suggest that a certain amount of the timber 
sale money be put into this sort of a project on a trial basis on a few 
ranger districts this year. Mr. Pagter pointed out that on two 
salvage sales of 500,000 board-feet each, the Government got a return 
of $30,000 on an $800 investment in time and labor. And he em- 
phasizes that the income was from trees that if not cut, would be lost 
forever. If such a forester could develop say 10 million board-feet 
of sales in material that would otherwise rot before normal logging 
reached it and obtain $10 per thousand for it, that would be $100,00 
in income. If his salary and expense were $6,000, that would be a 
handsome return. 

I feet that this idea, which was suggested to me, has merit and ought 
to be given a real trial. 

The third thing | want to mention is the need for adequate funds to: 
house Forest Service personnel on ranger districts. This item is a 
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capital expense and the money is recaptured by rentals. A great 
deal of the Forest Service housing dates from or preceeding the CCC 
days and often it is woefully inadequate. The condition of the housing 
creates many real problems in family morale and this, in turn, causes 
personnel turnover. I think that all of us, as family men, can appre- 
ciate that no matter how appealing a job is, if our wife and children 
are forced to live in a remote area where the housing is inadequate, 
there is going to be a conflict. It would be a great help to personnel 
management if we could move toward a good solution to this prob- 
lem, and I would like to suggest the appropriation of adequate funds 
this year to add 1 or 2 permanent houses this year on each ranger 
district where the need exists. I also think that next year the 
forest Service should bring up a long range program that will show 
what is needed to get their housing in shape by 1960. 

The fourth item I want to cover is salaries which is also a ver Vv press- 
ing problem, not only with the Forest Service, but with the other two 
agencies, Several of our western forests sell over $2 million worth of 
timber a year. The forest with headquarters in my own town of 
Eugene sold almost $7 million worth last year and the salary for the 
supervisors of forests, such as these are about $9,000 per year and the 
key timber sale people get only $4,000 to $6,000 per year. I would 
like to recommend that the Forest Service and the Civil Service 
Commission be instructed to get together and develop a pattern of 
salaries for the Forest Service which gives consideration to the volume 
of timber cut, its value and the number of sales and the complexity of 
management on each forest so that we can develop a more realistic 
pattern of payment than we now use. I know, for example, that 
forest industries pay up to $9,000 per year for cruisers, scalers and 
timber management technicians while the Federal Government pays 
a salary of $4,000 or $5,000 per year. If we could provide a method 
of promotion which could advance a man from a less active forest to 
the more active ones with commensurate increase in salary based upon 
skill and ability, we would accomplish two things. We would en- 
courage people to stay in the technical aspects of the job and we would 
develop opportunities which would lessen personnel turnover. One 
of the major complaints that people in the industry make to me is 
that just when Federal agencies get these people trained, they are 
transferred to a supervisory job or hired away by industry. I think 
that this year, we could take some action and I would like to mention 
that the Forest Service does not use grade 17 for its forest assistant 
chiefs. Now frankly, I think the Chief of the Forest Service managing 
a $100 million business is worth more than the $15,000 per year that 
we pay him and I think that something should be done about that. 
However, I also feel that right now, we could move the Assistant Chiefs 
from grade 16 to grade 17 to start unblocking the positions below so 
that regional foresters could be raised, at least in part, to grade 16 
and that grades 13, 14 and 15, could be used for forest supervisors 
and that-some of the key technical positions on the forest could be 
moved up. 

The fifth item that I would like to mention is the resource develop- 
ment item of the national forest protection and management. Every 
acre of public and private land that is not well covered with grass 
or timber hurts us in two ways. It doesn’t produce a crop for the 
future and it adds to our erosion and land management problems 
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today. The recent Timber Resources Review 
we have to get more timber growing. The Forest 
acres of its own that needs to be planted to tree 
rate of expenditures, it will take 200 ye 
over 3 million acres of range that ne 


indicates the need 
Service has 4 million 
s and at the current 
ars to do the job. They have 


eds to be planted to grass and it 
will take 50 years to do this job, at the current rate. This j 


IS A Capital 
expenditure item which results from the misfortunes of the past, 


In a way, it is a part of our national debt and a part that Ought to be 
reduced. In reality, it’s an investment we Ought to make in the 
future. On this item, I think the Forest Service ought to come jn 
next year with a program geared to solve this problem in the nex} 
20 years instead of 200 and | would like to ask this committee to give 
serious consideration to increasing the amount of this item from 
$1,845,000 to $3,000,000 this year. I think that this money should 
be appropriated on’ an until-expended basis and that the Forest 
Service should use part of it to get their nursery program in shape 
because it takes a couple of years to collect the seed and grow the 
trees before you can actually start replanting. Getting timber land 
back in production is vital to meeting future wood nee 


ds and | might 
also add that getting these national forest lands growing timber js 


another way of increasing the allowable cut, 

Pictures such as I have seen of the Main Street in I 
raging torrent, and the experiences we have recently had in Oregon 
with flash floods, emphasize the need to keep our soil in good condition, 

The sixth item is timber access roads. [ note that the full $24 
million authorized has been requested and the Forest. Service also 
States that $10,418,000 will be available for roads in the 10 percent 
fund. Comparing these two accounts, they plan to spend $25,118,500 
for construction and $9,300,000 for maintenance. The $9,300,000 is 
an annual operating expense and the $25 million represents a capital 
investment. IT want to urge that the $50 million be allocated to the 
construction of roads and bridges and to suggest that an additional 
$9,300,000 be appropriated for the maintenance of roads and trails, 
Our access road construction needs are tremendous and I think that 
we need much more than we are currently spending, As presently 
Set up, the appropriation would equal only 30 cents per acre of com- 
mercial timber land in our national forests, To illustrate it more 
dramatically, related to the 600 billion board-feet of timber in the 
national forests, this $25 million is four one-thousandths of a cent per 


os Angeles, a 


thousand board-feet. 


I want to call to your attention that the 18 O. and C. counties of 
Oregon have petitioned that a full 33 percent of receipts due them as 
in-lieu taxes, that is to say, 25 percent of gross receipts, be appropriated 
for access roads on O. and ©. lands managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management. This equals $2.25 per acre of O. and C. land and based 


on timber volume, it is about twice as much as thousand board-feet 
If the Oregon counties, pinched 


as the current Forest Service figure. 

as they are for funds. ean see the benefit of this program to the extent 

of putting one-third of their in-lieu payments into access roads to 

develop Federal timber, the Congress ought to do the same for the 

national forests which return far more money to the Federal] Treasury, 
[ expect to introduce a bill for $50 million per year for our national 

forests. But at this time, I want to urge you 


; to consider getting the 
construction amount up to $50 million this year, 
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I also think that it would be good business to segregate the con- 
struction and maintenance funds. Maintenance is a continuing an- 
nual responsibility based upon the number of miles or roads in use and 
| think that it would be recognized as a separate item. 

The seventh thing in the Forest Service budget is land acquisition 
and I note that no money is requested here. My view is that there is 
no pressing need to appropriate large amounts of money to add addi- 
tional lands to the national forests unless it is done in the framework 
of a program geared to placing certain submarginal lands in public 
ownership. I believe that as far as possible, we should encourage 
private maintenance of timber lands now in private ownership. There 
is so much work needed to get our public forests producing the most 
they can and there have been such strides in private timber manage- 
ment, that further acquisition of lands by the Forest Service should be 
on a very selective basis. 

However, there are many small tracts intermingled with national 
forest land which should be in public ownership, and I think it would 
be appropriate to make at least $100,000 available to the Forest 
Service for such purchases. It might be desirable to restrict the way 
in which the money can be spent so that only small and low value 
tracts can be purchased. In addition, we have a number of situations 
where land-for-land exchanges are desirable to expedite the manage- 
ment of public and private land. In order that such exchanges will 
not conflict with timber sales work, I would like to suggest that 
$100,000 be made available and that no money allocated for any other 
purpose be used for land acquisition. This is another activity where J 
think the Forest Service should bring before the Congress a program 
outlining the areas, the reasons and the expected cost of blocking up 
ownership in the next 10 years, 

The eighth item is the State and private forestry program. Earlier 
in the resource development section, I discussed the need for replanting 
national forest land. However, there are 60 million acres of private 
land in need of replanting to trees and based on the combined Federal 
and State funds currently being spent, it will take 2,000 years to do 
this job. 

As I recall in 1950, the Congress authorized up to $2.5 million a 
year as a Federal contribution to this program. I think that the 
States had every reason to expect that the Federal Government would 
do something toward getting that authorization and I would like to 
recommend that the amount of Federal participation in your program 
be raised to $750,000 this year. In addition, I would like to recom- 
mend that the Forest Service and the association of State foresters 
be requested to get together, make use of the text of the Timber 
Resources Review, and come in here with a program of State and 
Federal cooperation that will get the job done in less than 2,000 years. 

We had some very good discussion of this problem in the inter- 
gvovernmental commission on which I served and we didn’t have the 
benefit of the Timber Resource Review. Now, we have the facts and 
we ought to be able to get a real Federal-State cooperative program 
going. 

One other matter which I want to mention is the report from 
Oregon which indicates that the recent floods out there caused about 
$1,100,000 worth of damage to facilities of the national forests, mostly 
to roads and bridges. The Forest Service also estimates that there 
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may be an additional $500,000 damage to facilities in the high 
country which is presently inaccessible. On top of that 100 million 
board-feet of timber was blown down in the high winds that accom- 
panied these storms. I might add that this is ‘the loss in areas con- 
centrated sufficiently to justify logging operations. At the current 
price the Forest Service is getting for timber, if promptly harvested, 
this timber could bring in enough revenue to pay for repairing the 
damage caused by the storm. To me, it makes sense to appropriate 
the money to get this timber put up for sale and to appropriate the 
money to put these damaged facilities back in operating condition. 
Finally, I would like to mention the condition of our recreational 
facilities on the national forests. One forest supervisor told me that 
the recreational facilities in his forest are in poor condition. There 
have been very few new facilities in recent years but use has increased 
tremendously. Another forest supervisor tells me that they have 
over 200,000 people using the facilities each year and that funds are 
not only inadequate for maintenance but virtually nonexistent for 
adding the new campgrounds needed. Recreation is the second 
largest business in Oregon and a considerable number of people who 
use our national forests have complained to me of the condition of the 
campgrounds. I think this urgent need for recreational funds should 
be recognized by the appropriations committees and Congress. It 
is our responsibility to insure that all of our people have an equal 
opportunity to enjoy as well as use our great natural resources. 
Recreation is an important use that has been neglected too long. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The Bureau of Land Management budget has three items that I 
would like to comment on. First, I want to warmly endorse the 
increase in the forestry item. 

By reference, the increase the Bureau of Land Management requests 
is proportionately g greater than the Forest Service requested i increase. 
The Bureau of Land Management programs have lagged in the past 
and the money requested will return $2 for every dollar appropriated. 

Secondly, I would like to mention the treatment of timber access 
roads. All of the timber access road money being sought is for use 
on QO. and C. lands in western Oregon. I understand that a supple- 
mental will also be put in for access roads. The financing device 
that is used means that the money being appropriated comes entirely 
out of in-lieu payments which would normally be made to the 18 
O. and C. counties. There is no saving of money in cutting this 
item because it goes to the counties if it isn’t put in access roads. 
The main point that I want to emphasize again is that by their action 
the counties have recognized the value of access roads and while the 
authority to do this has been available to the Department of the 
Interior, it took some forceful action by the counties to get the 
Department to request that the full 25 percent be made available for 
road construction. I would like to suggest that since this is county 
money, the Congress should allow the Department some flexibility 
in the way this money is used. My understanding is that some of 
the county commissioners feel that it would also be worthwhile to 
put some of this money into a reforestation program on the O. and C. 
lands. One estimate is that in the O. and C. district where my home 
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there are 30,000 acres of O. and C. land that is not producing 
timber and that if this land could be planted, it would add an addi- 
tional $450,000 to timber sales income when it becomes mature. To 
that end, I think that the appropriation language should be broad 
enough to include reforestation and to provide for consultation with 
the O. and C. county association on the percentage of the funds to 
be used in these two categories. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


[ have not had a chance to go over the budget of Indian Affairs in 
detail. But there are two things I would like to call to your attention. 
The first is that their timber sales are handled by appropriated and by 
tribal funds and that 10 percent of timber sale receipts are deposited 
in the general fund as a sort of offset for the money appropriated. 
I understand on the Warm Springs Reservation in my State, this 10 
percent collection is now almost double the amount being spent from 
appropriated funds. Since this Indian timber is managed in trust 
for the Indians and because timber now has a value far in excess of 
what it was when that provision was set up, I think that the amount 
collected from the Indians should not exceed the value of the service 
rendered including overhead costs. I think the money allocated for 
timber sales should be, in effect, the amouut needed to do an adequate 
job and the Indian timber should pay for it unless there is some special 
condition which clearly indicates that Federal subsidy is needed. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs manages substantial amounts of this 
timber for the Indians. For example, on the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion, there is an allowable cut of 50 million feet per year and those 
Indians are primarily dependent on timber. In the entire Northwest, 
the allowable cut on all the Indian reservations is about 370 million 
board-feet per year. Because of the peculiar nature of Indian timber, 
the Indians cannot always afford to make the capital investments 
that they should in order to get the best price for their timber. 
I think the Indians should secure money from the Congress for the 
construction of timber access roads in order that they can get the best 
possible price for their timber. This should be on arrangements that 
allow for repayment over a period of years. 

In summary, I would like to say that much of the West is still in 
Federal ownership. These lands are increasing in value to the West 
and to the Nation as supplies of basic raw materials, water and recrea- 
tion. Money appropriated for their management will return more 
than is spent to the general fund. It will he Ip our economy grow and 
make its best and full contribution to the economic health of our 
Nation. 

I want to thank you for allowing me to appear before your committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Senator. It has been a 
pleasure to have you appear before the subcommittee. 
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Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Krrwan. We will be pleased to hear from Mr. Landrum of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to present a statement supporting the United 
States Forest Service appropriation items in the budget. 

The Honorable T. S. Candler, now associate justice of the Georgia 
Supreme Court, believed in the national forests which he helped to 
establish in Georgia and which he supported throughout the Nation. 
As a tribute to this interest I quote his reply of last fall to the an- 


nouncement of the 50th anniversary of the United States Forest 
Service: 


As a citizen, I extend my deepest appreciation to the Forest Service—I have 
now resided for 64 years in the mountains of north Georgia. My father and I 
represented the Pfister & Vogel Land Co. which sold to the United States about 
120,000 acres of land in Union and Towns Counties. There was local objection 
originally to the Government’s acquisition of forest lands, but we have lived to 
see the beauty of our section of the State saved and made secure by Government 
ownership of our timbered areas. Through reimbursements from timber sales, 
fire protection and the construction of roads and trails by the Forest Service, our 
people have received much more from public ownership of our forests than they 
would have received from any private ownership. For the Chattahoochee 
National Forest, in which I reside, the Forest Service has been extremely fortunate 
in the selection of personnel. Without any exception of which I have any knowl- 


edge, they have been men of character, well trained in the science of forestry, and 
always in sympathy with and ready to approach any local problem in a practical 
way. 


I am in hearty accord with everything Justice Candler has said. 
I am also in complete agreement with the increases in the budget items 
for national forest protection and management. Our national forests 
have returned some $80 million in fiscal year 1955. This is almost 
double the budget amount recommended for their operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to call your committee’s attention to the 
$8,500,000 recommended for the employment of forest rangers, forest 
supervisors, and other multiple-activity employees. No increase has 
been allowed for this activity while there are increases for timber sales, 
construction of improvements, and other activities. For efficient 
management and protection of our national forests we should not 
overload the existing managerial personnel. I hope your committee 
will increase the amount needed to employ additional rangers who are 
needed in many national forests to handle the increase in timber-sale 
administration, recreational use, and other multiple-use activities. 
I understand that national forest receipts may go over the $100 million 
mark this present fiscal year. Certainly such an enterprise deserves 
adequate field supervisory personnel. 

For years I have been interested in the development of fish and game 
facilities on our national forests. On the Chattahoochee National 
Forest in Georgia we have the Rock Creek fish rearing pools—a coop- 
erative development involving the State of Georgia, the United States 
Forest Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of Interior. I hope your distinguished committee will make funds 
available to carry the cooperative endeavor to completion. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I urge your committee to consider 
increases for the State and private forestry cooperation items on 
page 371 of the budget. These items have been completely over- 
looked in years past. They are the major activity of the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the States in forest-fire control, 
forest tree planting and better management of our Nation’s small 
farm and private forest lands. My own State of Georgia is co- 
operating in all three programs. I am sure the States represented by 
your committee are all cooperating in varying degrees. The job on 
these small privately owned woodlands has just begun. Progress 
has been handicapped because Federal cooperative funds have never 
been sufficient to match the States’ contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge your commitee to consider these State and 
private forestry items in the light of present need and requirements 
of the future for adequate supplies of timber and forest products. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Landrum, for your statement in 
support of the Forest Service. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear now from Mr. Thompson of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee and present something that I think is of great importance to 
all of us and our constitutents, regardless of the geographical area 
which we represent. I am particularly concerned about appropria- 
tions for improving the facilities in our national parks. Before these 
facilities can be improved and expanded by the various concessionaires, 
it is necessary that the Federal Government make provisions for 
preparation of the areas and furnishing of utilities such as sewer, water, 
and so forth, just the same as would be required on the addition to 
any city or town. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1957 for buildings and utilities 
is $5,200 000. I believe that Congress should take the initiative to 
increase this appropriation to at least $10 million. 

Last year when I first came to Congress, I discussed this problem 
with the Director of the Park Service at some length. The Director 
indicated to me that studies were underway in his office which would 
show what would be required over a 10-year period to improve and 
expand our national park facilities to meet the demands of the 
visiting public. At that time, the Director advised me that ‘ would 
oe an appropriation of from 10 to 12 million dollars per year for 
buildings and utilities over the 10-year period to meet fi Sad 
It was “expected that the long-range plan would be completed and 
presented to the Congress before this time. This has not been the 
fact, although as far as I can determine, it is expected shortly. Never- 
theless. I do not believe that we should de lay making these funds 
available. Many of our national parks are so situated that the 
construction season is necessarily short and is during the summer 
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months. The funds now being appropriated are used through June 
1957. If we were to wait for fiscal year 1958 to make an appropria- 
tion, it would in all probability be 2 years before this necessary 
program would be underway. 

What can be done under the present program is very well illustrated 
by the situation pertaining in Yellowstone Park, our oldest and 
largest national park, located in the State which it is my privilege to 
represent. With funds recommended, utilities can be provided at 
only two locations in the park. These two locations are the canyon 
and lake areas. These facilities have been badly needed for some time, 
and we are pleased with the progress that is being made to provide 
them. The same type of facilities, however, are needed at Old 
Faithful, Fishing Bridge, Thumb, and other areas. Funds should 
be provided now so that construction can be underway during the 
first part of the 1957 construction period or earlier. I am confident 
that a similar situation prevails in many of our other parks which you 
gentlemen have visited. 

I urge that the committee give favorable consideration to increasing 
the appropriations for buildings and utilities in national parks to a 
minimum of $10 million, the amount which the Director stated over 
a year ago to be the low figure which would be required on a long- 
term plan to bring the facilities up to standard. 

[ again wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear before 
you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Thompson. 

For»EST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be pleased to hear from Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today 
to add my voice to the others who have s spoken in behalf of the forest 
problems and program in Missouri. Coming as I do from the heart 
of the Ozarks area the problems faced by the people I represent 
within that area are also my own. I grew up on a small Carter 
County Ozark farm and at present live on a farm. I am a timber 
owner and have a sawmill. 

Missouri is one-third forested, with most of its timber resources 
located in the southern part of the State. The soils are rocky and 
relatively infertile and the land rolling to rough and is believed to be 
better for timber than any other crop. The best timber has been 
removed and many stands contain only inferior species or trees too 
small to harvest. In general the stands are thin and contain a high 
percentage of trees unsuitable for use because of damage by fire, 
wood borers, and heart rots. 

Our forest lands are producing only one-fifth to one-third of the 
amount of timber possible if managed even reasonably well. Most of 
the timber is in small private ownerships. Individual farms are small, 
averaging 160 acres, of which 60 acres are in forest. Average farm 
income in the area is lower than elsewhere in the State. In 32 Ozark 
counties the income per farm is less than $2,000 per year. In 5 of 
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these the income is less than $1,000. My own county, Carter, is 
89 percent forested and the average farm income is $790 per year. 

Within this large forested area of about 15 million acres, with its low 
productivity and ‘low farm income, there is a wonderful opportunity to 
improve present conditions. This can best be done by increasing 
forest production, establishing local wood using industries that will 
use local labor and locally produced raw materials. 

Forest research is urgently needed to show us how to rehabilitate our 
forest lands quickly and efficiently. A good start has been made by 
the forest research center in Missouri. But its program must be 
broadened and strengthened. In that are both time and money 
can be saved. For we do not yet know the best, most efficient, and 
speediest methods for rehabilitating our forests and for bringing them 
up to their potential productivity. 

We need to know the best use of all our lands that are marginal for 
cultivated crops. Some may pay better as range than as forest, but 
we must be sure of the long-time benefits to land and people before 
recommendations can be made. We need to know how man-caused 
fires can be prevented, what is the best organization for fighting forest 
fires, and the most efficient equipment to use. Wood borers and decay 
are destroying alot of our timber. Oak wilt, a new disease in Missouri, 
is a threat to our oaks, the main forest species in Missouri. We must 
learn how to combat them. Even more, we need to know how to re- 
build our forests; how to get rid of the low-quality trees and those of 
less desirable species to give the better ones a chance. Tied in with 
this need is the need to learn new uses for these inferior trees, so that 
they can be cut at a profit. And to do this we must teach our sawmill 
operators more eflicieat methods and must devise new manufacturing 
procedures for our timber products. Most of all, we must learn how 
to harvest our forest crops in such a way that new and better crops of 
trees will follow. 

For only then will our forests furnish continuing supplies of high 
quality and valuable timber products suitable for use in local indus- 
tries using local labor. 

Thus, research is basic to the solution of all our forestry problems. 
This is ‘why adequately supported forest research is so necessary in 
Missouri. Only through a vigorous program of research can the for- 
ests of our State be brought “quickly up to full production of their 
share of the wealth of the State and of the Nation. 

[ am pleased to see that the budget recommended by the President 
includes increases for research on many of the above-mentioned prob- 
lems which are common to Missouri and other forested areas. Of 
particular interest to us in Missouri are the increases for research in 
forest insects and diseases, utilization of low-quality forest products, 
and the economics of growing and using forest products. ‘These are 
important fields of research and the recommended increases are worthy 
of your support. 

[ am deeply concerned about two other fields of research which are 
vital to forestry work in Missouri and for which no increases in funds 
are provided. Progress in the restoration and management of our 
forests and in controlling forest fires in Missouri is not all it should be 
because of lack of information on how to do the jobs effectively and 
efficiently. 
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I, therefore, recommend that the research budget of the Forest 
Service be increased to the extent necessary to provide an increase in 
the allotment to the Columbia Forest Research Center of at least 
$90,000 for forest and range management investigations and $30,000 
for forest fire-control investigations. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I sincerely appre- 
ciate the time you have given me and urge you to give our pressing 
forest research needs in Missouri the consideration so badly needed. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you Mr. Carnahan. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear now Mr. Metcalf, of 
Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I represent one of the largest congressional districts in the United 
States in point of national forest area. More than half Montana’s 
First District is in national forest. My district spans the headwaters 
of the Missouri River and through it flow important tributary streams 
of the Columbia River. As I have said before, what we do with the 
national forests in western Montana will be felt all the way from 
New Orleans, La., to Astoria, Oreg. 

As you know, our national forests were created to protect vital 
watersheds and to manage timber. With certain exceptions, the 
Forest Service budget before you will continue that job. 

Just 2 months ago, the Forest Service released the Timber Resource 
Review, the most complete evaluation of timber supply and demand 
ever made. From timber growth and harvest reports supplied by 
Forest Service people and State agencies, forest industries, and other 
public and private organizations the Forest Service estimates that in 
the year 2000 the demand will require a cut of 95 billion board-feet 
of sawtimber in contrast to the 1952 cut of 49 billion. This estimate 
is based on the assumption that wood will continue to occupy about 
the same place in the national economy that it does now and will 
continue to hold its present position among structural materials. 

Now the survey makes no recommendations. But it is made clear 
that there are several areas in which we can increase our supply of 
wood. These include improved stocking and better control of de- 
structive agents, such as insects and fire. 

I am here to urge substantial increases for these items, for forest 
protection and management, for recreation facilities and for recrea- 
tion roads. 


TREE PLANTING 


The $505,000 the administration proposes to spend on ‘“‘Cooperation 
in forest tree planting’ indicates a growing realization of the import- 
ance of this work. But it isn’t enough. 

You will recall that 2 years ago, our Secretary of Agriculture proposed 
that the Federal Government get out of the business of helping the 
States to grow tree seedlings. The President’s budget for fiscal 1955 
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requested no money for cooperation in forest tree planting—or for 
cooperation in forest management and processing, for that matter. 

Congress knew the long-time value of these two programs and voted 
$447,016 for the former, "$632,429 for the latter in fiscal 1955. 

For fiscal 1956, Congress provided $505,000, the amount requested 
for tree planting next year. 

[ believe this figure should be increased at least to $1% million and, 
in view of the need, it could well go to the authorized $2% million. 
State and private funds are available to match this amount as the 
Clarke-McNary Act requires. 

I say this because this program is basic—these cooperative nurseries 
are the source of the trees we need to plant 50 million acres of denuded, 
overcut, and understocked private forest land. 

These nurseries now can produce a maximum of 500 million trees 
a year. At 1,000 trees to the acre, this output is sufficient to plant 
500,000 acres a year. At the present rate of production of trees, it 
will take 100 years to plant the 50 million acres—10 percent of all 
commercial forest land in the Nation—needing it today. 

As you know, this Congress is being asked to set up a soil bank. 
Part of these acres, taken out of commercial farm production, may 
well be put into trees—thus increasing the demands made upon 
these cooperative nurseries, and putting us deeper into the hole if 
nursery output is not expanded. We are almost too late as it is in 
having a realistic national supply of forest tree seed and seedlings. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 


Last year, the President asked $632,429 for ‘‘Cooperation in forest 
management and processing.”” ‘This was the same amount Congress 
shoved into his unwilling hands for this program for fiscal 1955, the 
year he said he needed nothing. In conference, this went up to 
$690,000, the amount requested for this year. The Senate had 
recommended a $300,000 increase—which recognized the real need. 

Instead of $690,000, this item should be at least $1 million. 

This is the program under which the United States Forest Service 
cooperates with 41 States—Montana, Utah, and Pennsylvania rejoined 
the program last year with the ine vreased funds—in giving in-the-woods 
technical forest management advice and assistance to owners of small 
woodland properties. 

These small owners, more than 4 million of them, lack the technical 
skill necessary to manage their forests for continuous crops of trees. 
Most of them individually do not have enough timber to make it 
practical to hire even a part-time forester. They are important in 
the national economy because they control 60 percent of all the 
commercial forest land in the United States. In Montana, some 8,000 
owners have more than 1,750,000 acres of these small forests, nearly 
half the privately owned ccaumenited woodland in my State. T hrough- 
out the West, more than half the privately owned forests is in small 
holdings. Many of these woodlands have been improperly cut over 
the years and only through the advice of a farm forester can they be 
made and kept productive. 

As I said, Montana was among the fortunate States which were 
able to rejoin this program last year. But we have only 2 men in the 
field—the field being one of 146,000 square miles. These men already 
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have more than they can handle. If this Congress approves a soil 
bank, which includes a provision for woodlands, our two men will be 
swamped. 

In none of the 41 cooperating States are there enough farm foresters. 
These 270 men are covering “small woodlands projects in 1,200 or 
1,300 counties—while an additional 1,000 counties are still without 
the services of farm foresters. At the same time, little or nothing 
has been done in carrying out the provisions of the act providing for 
advice to small mill operators, so they can do a better job of cutting 
timber from these small properties. 

Then, too, several more States want to come into this program, but 
there is no money to help them. 

As you know, these Federal-State foresters lead the way for private 
foresters. According to the most recent report, another 500,000 acres 
had been referred by farm foresters to private consultants, who work 
for a fee. 

In this program we have an excellent example of Federal-State 
partnership. The cooperating States are now spending more than 
$1.3 million for their share of this needed program. It seems to me 
that the Federal Government should match the State offering in this 
cooperative venture and enable the employment of additional needed 
farm foresters 

FOREST RANGERS 


I also wish to call your attention to the need for an increase—I 
would say of $1 million—for “Forest rangers, forest supervisors, and 
other multiple-activity employees” under “National forest prote ction 
and management.” 

This is part of ‘Resource protection and use,’’ which has been 
increased by $3,885,250 from this year, to a total $39,823,000. 

The increases will provide for more specialists such as those in timber 
resource and range resource management and for construction of 
improvements. 

The increases will provide for more specialists and more construc- 
tion, both supervised by already overworked rangers and forest 
supervisors. But there is no corresponding increase to provide for 
more rangers to do the supervising. Some rangers already have 12 
to 15 timber sale men under them, in addition to several specialists, 
fire crews and others. I would remind the committee that timber 
sales in national forests are now bringing in some $80 million a year. 


PEST CONTROL 


The $1,361,500 budget reduction from last year’s $3,112,500 appro- 
priation for control of forest pests should not be permitted to stand. 
Insects, disease, fire, and other destructive agents killed nearly 13 
billion board feet of timber in 1952, according to the Timber Re- 
sources Review. This was an amount equal to one-fourth of the 
growth that year. 

Insects killed 7 times as much sawtimber as fire did in 1952, and 
disease 3 times as much. This indicates the progress we have made 
in fire prevention and control. If the toll of insects and disease could 
be similarly cut, a large contribution would have been made toward 
the growth needed to supply future demands. 
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In the face of these facts, I believe it would be foolish to practically 
cut the forest pest control appropriation in half. 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


However, just because we are making progress in forest-fire control 
is no reason to let this cooperative program remain static for the com- 
ing year. 

In this budget, the President asks for $10,025,000 for cooperation 
in forest-fire control dwiing fiscal 1957, or $29 less than the amount 
appropriated for this year. You will recall that last year he tried to 
cut this item to $8,365,840, a reduction of $1,083,690 from the $9,- 
449,500 appropriated for fiscal 1955. C ongress not only restored the 
cut but raised the appropriation by more than half a million dollars. 

In this item, I believe the committee would do well to listen to our 
State foresters, who recommend an increase of $3 million. I support 
this request. 

RECREATION 


Recreational facilities in our national forests have been going to 
pieces for years simply because we haven’t been appropriating enough 
money to keep pace with the soaring increase in popular use. 

Last year, some 44 million persons used the national forests for 
recreation—and the meager appropriation for ‘Sanitation and care 
of public campgrounds” was $1,724,500, or less than 5 cents per visit. 
This year’s budget request of $2,194,500 is only a little better. This 
figure should be raised to $5% million. 

We must restore wornout recreation facilities and build for the 
future. 

RECREATION ROADS 


[ am pleased to note that $24 million, the maximum authorized, 
requested for forest roads and trails. But I believe it is time to con- 
sider increasing the authorization, in view of the soaring increase in 
the recreation use of our national forests. 

As you know, most forest-road money goes for timber-access roads. 
This is good business, because it permits the harvesting of a valuable 
crop of mature timber. 

But we also must provide roads for the increasing numbers of our 
people who seek recreation in their national forests. At least two- 
thirds of the existing 20,000 miles of recreation roads in the national 
forests need improvement, and we should build another 12,000 miles 
of new recreation roads. Increased authorization and an additional 
$3 million or $4 million a year for recreation roads would solve this 
problem. 

Money spent on recreation roads is an investment which comes back 
to us many times over. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the members of this committee for 
this oppor tunity to appear. I know you are well aware of the im- 
portance of our national forests—and I hope you will see fit to vote 
the increases I have discussed with you today. 

Mr, Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. 
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Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be pleased now to hear from Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I sup- 
port the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget calling for an 
increase in the appropriation for the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. This recommended increase includes an item of 
$468,000 to be used for research in wood utilization. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very important item as far as my part of 
the country is concerned. The income that we receive from our 
forests in many instances is about the only income that we farmers 
receive. We are practically out of the cotton business and falling 
livestock prices have slowed our expanding livestock industry. Our 
pine forests are about all we have left. Any appropriation for research 
to promote wider use of timber products will certainly help the farmer 
in the Southeast. I hope this appropriation will be granted. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Dorn. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Krrwan. We are glad to have you appear before us Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I should like to add my voice to the 
others urging approval of increased funds in the Forest Service budget 
to provide for additional facilities and areas for recreational skimg in 
the national forests. 

The popularity in skiing in my own home State of California has 
increased, if you will forgive a questionable figure of speech, by leaps 
and bounds since 1946. Currently, there are about 55 skiing areas 
on forest lands in California. More and better facilities for this 
healthful and invigorating sport is urgently needed. 

Since 1946 the number of skiing enthusiasts has increased in Cali- 
fornia, and indeed throughout the Nation, at the rate of about 10 
percent a year. This means that the sport has nearly doubled in 
popularity since the end of World War II. For the Nation as a 
whole, figures show that 1,250,000 skiers made visits to forest areas 
during 1946 as compared to 2,360,000 in 1954. In California alone, 
883,000 people went skiing last year. This compares with a total 
volume of visitors to forest areas during the same period of 6,800,000 
people. 

Because of this large increase in the sport of skiing, there has 
developed in the skiing areas great need for additional facilities such 
as rustic tables, fire grates, water systems, and the like. Additionally, 
ski trails and mountain slopes should be cleared and otherwise made 
available for skiing. 

I think I should point out here that the Forest Service does not 
compete with private industry in these skiing areas, but only supplies 
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such services and facilities as are commonly supplied in other forest 
camping areas, as well as in the national parks. Where there are 
expensive ski lifts, luxurious lodges, with dining facilities and other 
refinements of this nature in skiing areas, the developments are 
planned and constructed by private capital. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement Mr. Moss. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. HAL HOLMES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Krrwan. We will be pleased to hear now from Mr. Holmes, 
of Washington. 

Mr. Hotes. Permit me to bring to your attention the sums 
recommended by the budget for the following items of appropriation: 
Timber resource management_-__..........---.-.-----.-..-..--.. $9, 807, 700 
Range resource management 1, 110, 400 
Sanitation and care of public camping grounds_.......-..-------- 2, 194, 000 
Niger Or DRO VOR. 2 eo a2 cawecunmceanumccwaccss 3, 799, 000 
Conistetion' of tminroveiiehtes sao ei tL eee 1, 275, 000 
Forest research 9, 350, 000 

I urge that your fine subcommittee in its judgment and consideration 
of these matters grant the full budget request for these items. They 
are very important to my State, and the people of my State are actively 
interested in them. It is my sincere hope that your committee will 
take such action. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Holmes. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Krrwan. We will be pleased to hear Mr. Krueger, of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Kruegcer. I am very grateful to the members of the subcom- 
mittee for the opportunity to present the case for forest-research 
needs in my State of North Dakota. 

Because there are no great forests in North Dakota, the need for 
research may not be considered important. But the very lack of 
timbered lands emphasizes the need for research. We know what 
trees mean in farmstead windbreaks, in soil protection, in comfort 
and convenience. 

We do have some forested lands in North Dakota, with half a million 
acres in natural timber and another 100,000 acres that we have planted. 
But recently in the flooding of the Garrison Reservoir, we lost 44,000 
acres of our best timbered lands. When the Oahe South Dakota 
Dam is completed, the reservoir will extend into North Dakota and 
take 13,000 acres more. We need replacements for this timber. 

With the possibility of a soil-bank plan in sight, there is need of 
study of woodlands for these diverted acres. These acres into timber 
would take them out of production for a long period. 
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To grow more and better trees we need some help in research. [ 
would like to suggest come things that could and should be done. 

First of all it is important that we find or develop the best trees 
for the various soils and climate of this area. The progress made in 
plant breeding and more recently in tree breeding leads us to believe 
that more hardy and faster growing trees can be selected or developed 
by breeding. The number of trees brought into the plains and now 
growing there provide a starting point for research of this type. 

We need to know how to grow trees more successfully. Tree 
planting is more difficult in the Plains States because of temperature 
extremes and limited rainfall. Special improvement aimed at 
securing a high survival rate should be developed. Especially do we 
want to know how to get evergreens to grow better. The farmer 
wants each tree to grow right and will give it the proper care if he 
knows what to do. 

We also need to know how to maintain these plantations to the 
best advantage, particularly with the native stands as in the Turtle 
Mountains. Because of the varied uses of the small-wooded areas 
and the farm plantings for soil protection and for wildlife shelter, I 
do not think that we can denunt on the methods developed in other 


places. Our tree planter wants to know how to take care of his timber 
for the maximum benefit. 

A start on this project can be made with the establishment in 
North Dakota of a project to work with our State forestry agencies. 
The McNary-Sweeney Act of 1928 provided for the establishment of 
a Great Plains Experiment Station along with many others, but this 


station was never provided. 

We are not asking for such a station, but rather for an allotment 
of funds to supply our State with a group of specialists working out of 
the Lake States Forest Station in St. Paul. These specialists could do 
their field work in the State and the administration could be handled 
out of St. Paul. I know that much could be done to establish this 
project with an appropriation of $50,000. This would give sufficient 
help to get the project going. 

I am asking this committee to consider increasing the budget for 
forest and range management investigation by this amount or earmark 
from the amount in the budget fund to provide this proposed forest 
research in North Dakota. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Krueger. 


Winp Cave NaTIoNnaL Park 


JEWEL Cave NATIONAL MONUMENT, BADLANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
AND Mount Rusnumore NationaL MEMORIAL 


WITNESS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be pleased to hear from you, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. I am E. Y. Berry, Member of Congress from the 
Second Congressional District of South Dakota. 

The Wind Cave National Park and the Jewel Cave National Monu- 
ment in South Dakota are each year increasing in value to our overall 
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national recreational program. The attendance at both the park 
and the monument is getting larger each year and attests to the fact 
that more vacationers are hearing about the beauties and natural 
wonders of both areas. 

I know that the members of the Interior Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee are familiar with the development and future needs of both 
these locations, as you have heard the testimony of the National 
Park Service and you have made independent observations on your 
own. 

In order for the Federal Government to fulfill its responsibilities 
for the maintenance and development of the facilities at these two 
National Park Service areas, I wish to testify in support of the fol- 
lowing 1957 budget requests submitted to Congress by the executive 
branch: 


OMFG ¢ - 
1956 appro- | 1957 estimate 
priation } 


Wind Cave National Park: 

Management and protection... ieitdiaticn ees debiih $49, 321 

Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities ee incsteiehadbibat 36, 860 

Construction: 
Drilled water well. ..-. petredhenubbadon budenat -| 11, 500 
Water mains and pumping equipment_ Jaed ioe ‘ | 50, 000 |... 
Rankin Ridge lookout station nan 12, 300 | 
Reconstruct trails, steps, and construct walls ; : 
Acquisition of water rights. .......- ee =e ih eeuie nat a 500 


stds anc cihdlbaknctdhudasdeketeNeladdesusadadechbwaksebonueal 59, 9! 3, 066 





Jewel Cave National Monument: 
Management and protection i . 5, 32¢ , 640 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physic: il facilities a 9 2, 400 
Construetion: Reconstruction of cave trails and sign construction elead sae east 4, 900 


et coer.ccenceun Sa wat ac neauaxaeeadusaaas weacsuancons .| 5, 829 | 3, 940 


BADLANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


also wish to make a statement for and on behalf of the many 
persons whe are active supporters of the Badlands National Monu- 
ment and reside not only in South Dakota but throughout the country. 

[ know that the members of the Interior Appropriations Subcom. 
mittee are very familiar with the needs for extensive improvements 
at_ the Badlands National Monument. I do not intend to take your 
valuable time with a detailed elaboration of these needs, but I would 
like to stress the recognition that has come to the Badlands National 
Monument by virtue of the fact that thousands of people from all 
over the world are traveling through the area each year. 

Because the Badlands National Monument has become such a 
favorite vacation area, it is essential that the Federal Government 
fulfill its responsibility in keeping the monument adequately main- 
tained and engage in sufficient new construction to meet the increased 
use of the Badlands. 

I wish to commend the National Park Service for the splendid work 
they have done in recent years on the funds that have been available 
to them. The Badlands National Monument has made especially 
good progress, not because of large appropriations, as the funds avail- 
able have allowed more for maintenance rather than any expansion, 
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but the National Park Service employees at the monument have 
worked efficiently with the resources that have been made available 
by the Congress. 

I wish to testify in support of the appropriations requested by the 
President for use at the Badlands National Monument, which are 
as follows: 


1956 appro- 


priation 1957 estimate 


Management and protection _.._.__- i $31, 408 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
Construction: 
Cedar Pass-Pinnacles Highway Route 1, 5.4 miles grading and base 
surfacing, and 12.5 miles top surfacing. - - re elated trad ine ned, 
Construction of a portion of the Cedar Pass-Pinnacles Highway, approxi- 
mately 5 miles 7 aaa Res cf 425, 300 
Construction of campground roads. . - - ae 3, 000 
Reconstruction of water system (portion) 25, 000 


MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


In addition, I would like to speak briefly for and on behalf of the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial Society of the Black Hills to 
present their need for development in the Mount Rushmore National 
Park. 

I wish to emphasize my strong support for the 1957 budget requests 
submitted by the National Park Service, approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President, and submitted to Congress. The 1957 
budget requests for Mount Rushmore are as follows: 


1956 appro- | 1957 esti- } 
priation mate 


Management and protection 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
Construction: 
Walks, parking area, curbs, and terraces, grade and surface 
Completion of concession building and amphitheater _- 
Reconstruction of entrance road to new parking area 
Surface parking area and provide signs and markers 
Completion of amphitheater ___ 
Development of utilities, water su 
Restoration of sculptors studio 


I wish to point out that this recommended budget ee is 


set up in such a way thai the Mount Rushmore National Society over 
a 20-year period will pay back the amount of the appropriation. The 
National Park Service has a memorandum of understanding from the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial Society incorporating these 
provisions. 

I would suggest that this plan of the Rushmore Society to pay back 
the Federal funds that are expended on the memorial is unusual in 
this day and age of increased Government spending, and it would be 
only appropriate to give due recognition to such a repayment plan. 
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I wish to also call attention to the fact that the 1957 budget requests 
for Mount Rushmore are in compliance with the development program 
that was agreed upon by this committee and in turn the Congress. 

Every year people are coming from every corner of the world to view 
the Shrine of Democracy at Mount Rushmore. With attendance 
at the memorial increasing every year, it is estimated that 1 million 
people annually will be visiting Mount Rushmore within the next 
couple years. 

| know that you members of the Interior Appropriations Committee 
are very familiar with the needs of Mount Rushmore and the impor- 
tance of the Shrine of Democracy as a symbol of the American way of 
life. I am sure that this committee and the Congress will want to 
continue to increase the development of the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial area so as to provide facilities for the millions of freedom- 
loving peoples from all nations who are thrilled with the impressive 
majesty of the monument. 


Bureau or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


T also wish to testify in favor of including an additional appropria- 
tion for a gymnasium at the Rosebud Boarding School in Mission, 
S. Dak., and also for an expanded Indian education program of loans 
and grants for trades and college training. 

First of all, however, I wish to strongly emphasize the great need 
of the Indian people in South Dakota for the appropriations recom- 
mended as follows: 


Education and welfare services: 
1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services._._.......-.-- $2, 887, 304 
2... WERLEGTO GEM MUIGATIOS BOTVICES 6 one on 6 oii nw oi cd ew su cen 713, 142 
93, 855 
116, 042 
3, 810, 343 
Resources management: 
5c nT I CIN oa ct oe weal we nwanadtbaweowge 8, 506 
. Fire suppression sera ae 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance 22, 890 
. Soil and moisture conservation 
. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation 
systems 
. Development of Indian arts and crafts_...........-.------ 
. Management of Indian trust property 
. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities - — — -- 
. Weed control__-- 


Construction: 
1. Buildings and utilities 
2. Irrigation systems 
857, 500 
Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract author- 
ization): 
I I I Ela ean te ot cal Ns eae 224, 000 
2. Road construction 


General administrative expenses 233, 288 
Sa 


Grand total 7, 008, 669 
71815—56——_56 
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These budget requests for the Bureau of Indian Affairs in South 
Dakota seem to me to be realistic and reasonable. Many of the 
buildings and utilities being used by our Indian people, particularly 
the students of the Indian. sc thools, are very inadequate, especially 
from the standpoint of sanitation. 

The construction projects for buildings and utilities in the State of 
South Dakota for fiseal 1957 under jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs will result in a significant improvement providing 
favorable action is taken by this committee and the Congress. The 
proposed building and utilities construction projects are as follows: 
Cheyenne River Agency: 


Red Scaffold Day School: Sewerage system $21, 000 
Thunder Butte Se hool: Relocation __- 45, 000 


Crow Creek Agency: Pierre School: Rehabilitation kitchen and dining 


facilities ; 33, 000 
Flandreau School: Rehabilitation school kitchen, bakery and dining 


facilities 30, 000 
Pine Ridger Agency: 
Wanblee School: Cafetorium and kitchen 76, 000 
American Horse (Allen) School: 2-class room multipurpose-kitchen, 
shower, and toilet _ - 125, 000 
Kyle School: Sewage treatment 50, 000 
Pahin Sinte (Porcupine) School: 2-class room vt and multi- 
purpose shower and toilets see 96, 000 
Pine Ridge No. 6 and No. 10 day schools: Water sy stem. 17, 500 
Oglala Community High School: Boy’s dormitory - - 310, 000 
Rosebud Agency: Rosebud Mission School: Rehabilitation kitchen, din- 
ing room, and bakery 


Total 857, 500 


There are a number of other needed improvements that will require 
construction in the near future, but we realize that even basic needs 
cannot always be met in a year or a few years. I would like to 
strongly urge the addition to this list of projects an appropriation for 
construction of a gymnasium for the Rosebud Boarding School at 
Mission, S. Dak. 

The circumstances briefly are that the gymnasium which was 
constructed in 1922 at the Rosebud Boarding School in Mission burned 
to the ground in February of 1947. Since then the school has operated 
without the advantages of an auditorium and gymnasium, which is a 
very important element in the modern curriculum because of student 
assemblies and athletic contests. 

Under present conditions less than one-fourth of the pupils enrolled 
at Rosebud Boarding School have access to participation in physical 
education and competitive games in addition to the inability to hold 
student assemblies and other organizational meetings. 

The need for this facility will become more pressing with each passing 
year, for while the Rosebud Boarding School now has an improved 
enrollment of 200 pupils, the actual enrollment runs around 230. 
These pupils come from five South Dakota counties and are either 
orphans, half-orphans from broken homes, from unsuitable homes, 
delinquent children, deserted children, or children living in isolated 
places without sc hol facilities. School needs will continue to grow 
for there are approximately 10 births for every death on the Rosebud 
Reservation at the present time. 
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I hope, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that you will 
give every fair consideration to inclusion of this additional project in 
the appropriations. It is estimated that cost of this combination 
auditorium- -gymnasium based on similar buildings constructed for the 
Indian Bureau in western South Dakota would be $225 ,000. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to make a special plea that your com- 
mittee increase appropriations for higher education during f iscal 1957. 
If the Indian people are to be assimilated into our civilization so that 
many more Indians can follow the example set by a few and become 
productive members of our society, they must be provided additional 
educational opportunities. 

Thank you very much for consideration of these important matters. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you for your statement. 


Oup Stone House, GEORGETOWN 
STATEMENT OF MRS. HAROLD B. HINTON 


Mr. Kirwan. I wish to have inserted in the record at this point a 
statement submitted to the committee by Mrs. Harold B. Hinton, 
chairman of the Committee To Save the Old Stone House in George- 
town. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

The Old Stone House at 3051 M Street in Georgetown is the only 
remaining pre-Revolutionary building in the District of Columbia 
which is substantially in its original state. It has stood for nearly 
200 years on lot No. 3 of the original plan of Georgetown. (It was 
built between 1764 and 1767.) 

Public Law 836, 81st Congress (H. R. 7722), authorized acquisition 
of the Old Stone House and its restoration as a museum for relics 
and records pertaining to the early history of Georgetown and the 
city of Washington. 

Following appropriation of purchase money by the Congress, the 
National Park Service acquired the Old Stone House in February 
1953 and has recently begun restoration. 

It now becomes imperative to continue and complete the restora- 
tion of the house before deterioration makes the work more difficult 
and more expensive, and also to plant and make presentable for public 
use the surrounding grounds. 

Preservation of the Old Stone House, a priceless link with the early 
life and history of the Nation’s Capital, has had tremendous support 
from patriotic societies and individual patriots all over the country. 
A partial list of the bill’s supporters follows: 
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National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution (national 
meeting) 

National Society, Colonial Dames of America in the District of 
Columbia 

American Legion Auxiliary, District of Columbia 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, District of Columbia 

American Institute of Architects (national meeting and District of 
Columbia chapter) 

Columbia Historical Society 

Federation of Citizens’ Associations 

The Thornton Society 

Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 

Sons of the American Revolution (national body) 

Georgetown University 


Support in both Houses of Congress has been completely nonparti- 
san. The bill also had the support of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the National Park Service, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

We earnestly ask you gentlemen of the Appropriations Committee 
to facilitate the restoration of the Old Stone House so that we may 
have in the Nation’s Capital a visible reminder of the early days of 
our Nation’s founding, a shrine which can be especially inspiring and 
interesting to the thousands of children and young people who visit 
Washington, the seat of their government, every year. 

Until the acquisition of the Old Stone House, Washington has been 
one of the few cities in the country without a museum of its own early 
history. 

May we conclude by expressing our thanks for what the Congress 
has done in saving the Old Stone House and urge that your committee 
appropriate the sum as stated in the budget of the National Park 
Service for completion of the work? 

Yours sincerely, 
Eva Rosertson Hinton, 
Mrs. Harold B. Hinton, 
Chairman, Committee to Save the Old Stone House, 1425 34th 
Street NW. 
Brrne L. West, 
Mrs. Frank A. West, 

Vice Chairman. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear your statement Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cetuer. A matter has been brought to my attention concerning 
our national parks which deserves your utmost consideration, while 
your committee is studying the needs of the Interior Department. 

he Chairman of the Advisory Board of National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings and Monuments, a Board authorized by the Congress, 
passed the following resolution at its last semiannual meeting: 


The Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and Monu- 
ments notes that many employees of the National Park Service are still living in 
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quarters that are substandard and indeed barbarous. Many of these quarters 
have been seen—and recently—by individual members of the Board. Surely 
it is a disgraceful reflection on the richest and most powerful Government in the 
world today that it permits any employee to occupy slum housing that would 
reflect sadly on the most predatory and shortsighted private corporation that one 
could imagine. The Board feels strongly that this situation should not be 
permitted to continue and that funds should be provided immediately to eliminate 
this blot on the very honor of our Nation. 


On the grounds of simple humanity alone, I believe we should appro- 
priate sufficient funds to the Interior Department so that proper hous- 
ing can be made available to the employees of our salina parks— 
one of our very great prides, indeed. The devotion and the service 
these men bring to their jobs is a matter of common knowledge. 
Slum housing should not be their lot. I am sure we would be appalled 
if any visitors from any foreign land—from Russia, for example, were 
to bring such a situation to our attention. What horrible abuse they 
could make of it, if it suited their purpose. 

As I said before, I believe that we should rectify the existing condi- 
tions in the housing of the national parks’ employees on grounds of 
humanity, and on the grounds that we are proud of the beauties of 
our national parks and of the care which makes their maintenance 
possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Mr. Celler. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


WITNESS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear now from the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. SuLttivan. As the members of the subcommittee know, I have 
introduced H. R. 8858 to appropriate $5 million for construction work 
in connection with the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial at the 
site of Old Saint Louis—that is, along our waterfront. 

The money was authorized by the act of May 17, 1954, Public Law 
361 of the 83d Congress, a measure which I had introduced shortly 
after coming to Congress. This is the first request which has been 
made for actual appropriations under that law, and I think I had 
better explain to the subcommittee why this is the first request. 

Under the terms of the enabling legislation—under terms of amend- 
ments written into my original bill and which | was persuaded to 
agree to in order to get the bill enacted into law in the 83d Congress— 
the authorization could not be effective until such time as— 

1. The receipts of the Government: for the preceding fiscal year 
have exceeded the expenditures of the Government for such year as 
determined by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget; or 

2. The budget submitted to the Congress by the President under 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, reveals that the estimated 
receipts of the Government for the fiscal year for which such budget 
is submitted are in excess of the estimated expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for such fiscal year. 
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BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN MET 


[t is only since January 16 of this year—since the day that President 
isenhower submitted his budget message and submitted his proposed 
budget for the 1957 fiseal year—that we could legally, under the en- 
abling legislation, ask the Congress to provide the $5 million author- 
ized in Publie Law 361. 

As soon as I read the President’s budget message and discovered 
that, under it, the requirements of Public Law 361 were met insofar 
as seeking appropriations for the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial was concerned, I asked the Department of the Interior to 
draft the proper language for the use of this committee in appropri- 
ating the $5 million. 

That language is contained in H. R. 8858. I am most anxious to 
have it included in the Interior Department appropriation bill for the 
1957 fiscal year, and urge the subcommittee to include it in the bill 
which you recommend. 

Of course it would be much better if the President would include 
this in a supplemental budget request, and I understand that efforts 
are now being made to have the executive department formally ask 
for funds for the memorial. The assistance which the Interior De- 
partment gave to me in preparing this appropriation language was 
extended, of course, on condition that it would not be taken as a com- 
mitment or regarded as being part of the President’s program. | 
think, in all fairness, I should make that clear. 


BREAKDOWN OF $5 MILLION REQUEST 


The $5 million which I am requesting—the amount which has been 
authoriz is over the following items: 

Railroad relocation, $1,875,000; grading and filling, $1,125,000; 
landscaping, $500,000; paved areas, utilities and so forth, $900,000: 
and restoration of the old courthouse, $600,000. 

That would still leave the cost of any monument or structure which 
would have to be provided for under separate authorizing legislation. 
This money is strictly, and only, for the creation of the park area, 
which is presently federally owned land and, | might say, an eyesore 
instead of the glorious park we look forward to having. 

Now I should like to tell the subcommittee briefly why we in St. 
Louis are so extremely anxious to see work go forward as soon as 
possible on the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 

The purpose of this memorial is not just to give St. Louis a great 
civic improvement. Of course it will be a great thing for our city, 
and we are anxious to see it become a reality for our enjoyment and 
for the enjoyment of those who visit our city. But there is much, 
much more to this than a park for St. Louis. The purpose of the 
memorial is to provide a national shrine to commemorate an event of 
tremendous historical significance to all Americans—the opening of 
the West. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition set out to explore the great Louisi- 
ana Purchase from the very spot on the St. Louis waterfront where this 
memorial would stand. It was to that same spot that they returned 
3 years and 4 months later—long after this brave little band had been 
given up for lost. 
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A DISTINCTIVE SHRINE TO JEFFERSON'S VISION 


Nowhere in the United States is there a memorial to the vision of 
Thomas Jefferson, and to the loyalty, devotion, and courage of the 
woodsmen, scouts, and pioneers who opened up the great West, in 
commemoration of the Louisiana Purchase and of the significance it 
has meant to the present-day United States. 

The drastic restrictions in the enabling legislation have been met. 
We have waited patiently for those requirements in the act to be met, 
and now we are determined to see the project go forward. 

[ mention the delay since the passage of the law in 1954. Let me 
say the delay on this has been much, much longer than that. 

We started on this project many years ago—more than 20 years 
ago. And we thought we had Federal Government participation in 
the project at that time. As a matter of fact, 82 acres of business 
property were purchased and cleared of their structures in the 1930's 
as a site for the memorial and they were turned over to the National 
Park Service as the first step in the project. Federal funds were to 
be provided on a 3-to-1 ratio, and, in fulfillment of that agreement, the 
city of St. Louis passed a bond issue in 1935 to provide $7,500,000 in 
cash as its part of the project cost. 


CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS HAS DONE ITS SHARE 


This amount more than covered the cost of the ground. In addition 
the city vacated and cleared 18 acres of streets and alleys, gave to the 
project the historic old courthouse on the riverfront, and surrendered 
its right to tax the area, which had been assessed at $5,700,000. The 
civic-minded citizens of St. Louis have amply demonstrated their 
sincere cooperation and determination to build the monument by 
privately donating a half-million dollars to the development of this 
project, 

I ask this committee, therefore, to recognize the sincerity of St. 
Louis in this joint undertaking, and to see to it now that the Federal 
Government finally goes forward with commitments it made more 
than 20 years ago—commitments to make our waterfront area into a 
national shrine to commemorate the Louisiana Purchase and the set- 
tling of the West. 

It is a noble project, nobly conceived. It is not, as I said, just a 
St. Louis project—it is a project for all America. 

It can be made into a national park which will help to kindle in the 
heart of every American who sees it a greater appreciation of the 
sacrifices which were behind the miracle of present-day America 
the sacrifices—and the vision, too. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mrs. Sullivan. 
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OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL Forests 


WITNESS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear from our colleague Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the privilege of making a brief statement regarding the 
items in the budget for the Department of Agriculture as it applies 
to my State and the program which is planned for the continued 
operation of the national forests. It is not necessary, I am sure, to 
remind the members of this committee of the fact that much of the 
land in my State is owned by the Federal Government. In fact more 
than 67 percent of the total land is federally controlled and much of 
this is within the national forest areas. 

Generally speaking the Federal Government does a good job in the 
administration of these forests and I commend this committee for 
your attention to our needs. 

In reviewing the President’s budget requests I note that an increase 
of about $3,885,250 is recommended for national forest protection and 
management with the major increase going to timber resource manage- 
ment. It is this item which interests me most because it will provide 
for greater utilization of the forests and I believe bring greater return 
of revenue to the Government. Our national forests are one of our 
greatest resources but it is necessary to work with them every year in 
order to insure production and eliminate waste. If they are neglected 


the Government will lose revenue and the pg will lose a vital 


natural resource. We have delayed some of our development pro- 
grams in the past and I feel strongly that we should strengthen this 
part of our economy. It will pay dividends. 

In connection with the forest-road program, I would appreciate the 
committee’s checking into the Couch Summit Road which is in my 
district and is located north of Fairfield. This road is in poor condi- 
tion and serves a very important area. 

Also included in the increase by the President are items for range 
resource management, construction of improvements and the building 
of forest access roads. These items are vital to the forest program in 
my State. With this estimated budget, which is before you, addi- 
tional roads can be constructed in our forests to permit the sale of 
timber, the control of pests and fight fires. 

I have with me a copy of a letter from S. Eddie Pederson, president 
of the Bonneville County Sportsmen’s Association, and one from 
Charles R. Stark, manager of the Idaho Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
and I ask permission to have them made a part of the committee 
record. 

In conclusion, I would like to call the attention of the committee to 
one item which the Depariment failed to ask for additional funds and 
one, which I think is very important. This is the program to reforest 
and revegetate our timberland and our grazing areas. Such programs 
provide for the future and permit greater use of the rangelands for 
grazing purposes. 

Thank you kindly for the courtesy extended to me. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Budge. 

(The letter referred to above is as follows:) 
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JANUARY 27, 1956. 


Hon. Hamer H. Bupas, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Hamer: We understand that budget hearings are now being held on the 
Forest Service’s budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 

The Bonneville County Sportsmen’ s Association and our 5,000 members are 
extremely interested in both the local and national conservation programs. For 
many years we have followed closely the work and operation of the United States 
Yorest Service, particularly as it applies to our area of eastern Idaho, but cer- 
tainly not limited to this area. We realize the local Forest Service programs that 
affect us directly are dependent upon the overall appropriations that are received. 

We have recently reviewed next year’s proposed budget for the Department of 
Agriculture, We would like your help and the support of your good office re- 
garding certain items in this budget that apply to the Forest Service and that 
certainly will influence their activities in this area. 

(1) The sanitation and care of public campgrounds.—Our members and other 
Idahoans are visiting the national forests in increasing numbers and are making 
heavy use of these campground facilities. This is likewise true of the many out- 
of-State visitors who travel in eastern Idaho. We also understand that a similar 
condition exists in all the national forests. To accommodate this increasing use 
and to overcome the inadequacy of present facilities, we believe funds of this 
item should be double the amount provided last year. We would, therefore, sug- 
gest a total appropriation of $3,500,000 for next year 

(2) Range revegetation.—-We recognize the extreme need for restoring and im- 
proving our western watershed and ranges and also know that great strides have 
been made in recent years in methods of reseeding these lands. Eastern Idaho 
has benefited from past reseeding projects by the Forest Service, and we would 
like to see this program materially increased locally as well as throughout the 
West. 

We believe, therefore, there should be an increase in amount of funds made 
available to the Forest Service for this item although there is no increase provided 
in next year’s budget. Under the Anderson-Mansfield bill formula, some $3 
million would be available annually for this item and we would, therefore, like 
to see the item of $715,000 increased to at least $2 million for next year. 

We do note that there have been some increases in other items in the Forest 
Service budget and believe these are justified and hope the appropriation com- 
mittee will approve these. 

We would like to request that a copy of this letter, which is attached, be sup- 
plied to Chairman Michael Kirwan of the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Interior and Related Agencies at the time of the hearings and made a 
part of the record of these hearings. 

Very sincerely yours, 
S. Eppie Prepersen, President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, January 30, 1956. 
Congressman Hamer Bupae, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Hamer: The Idaho Falls Chamber of Commerce is concerned over the 
need for economy in Government, and we commend those in the legislative and 
executive branches who are seeking to do the best possible job of getting a full 
return from every dollar spent. 

At the same time, we feel that serious consideration must be given to the pos- 
sibility of increased income to the National Government through specific cases of 
increased spending. Sometimes the best economy is to spend a little more on 
seed in order to reap a greater harvest. On the other hand, if too little is spent 
on seed, there may be a decrease in the size of the harvest. 

A specific instance of this philosophy is the appropriation for range revegeta- 
tion in the proposed budget for the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This item has an allocation of $715,000, although the Anderson-Mansfield Act 
of 1949 authorizes an expenditure of $3 million this year for reseeding. 

We understand that grazing receipts from national forest lands last year ex- 
ceeded $3 million. Reseeding of less productive rangelands is a necessary method 
of guaranteeing continued receipts from areas which otherwise will not be able to 
carry the present grazing load. Therefore, expenditure of too little money for 
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range reseeding not only will result in decreasing return to the United States 
Treasury, but also will create a serious problem for stockmen who may have to 
move off national forest lands closed to grazing. Finding alternate grazing 
lands will present a real headache. 

While we will not flatly say that the full $3 million a year authorized by the 
Anderson- Mansfield Act should be appropriated this year, we feel it is a more 
realistic figure than the $715,000 approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In seeking governmental economy, we must also be careful to avoid a short- 
range saving which will later result in the need for tremendous appropriations to 
replace completely wornout capital investments. In other words, year-by-year 
maintenance of physical assets usually is better economy than deferred mainte- 
nance followed by huge investments to replace facilities no longer usable. 

Specifically, we are referring to the appropriations for sanitation and care of 
public campgrounds. Most of these facilities on our national forests were built 
during CCC days. Since then, appropriations for their maintenance have been 
meager, although deterioration has continued relentlessly. 

In addition to deterioration, we are faced with a tremendous increase in use of 
public campgrounds, due to increasing population and greater interest in and 
time for outdoor recreation. In many areas, the toilets, water systems and stoves 
or fireplaces are no longer adequate. The public is faced with a growing threat to 
health and safety. 

Last year’s appropriation for sanitation and care of public campgrounds was 
about $1,750,000 for all the national forests. Judging from the area with which 
we are familiar, this amount probably was enough for necessary cleanup and light 
maintenance, but it was definitely not enough for replacement of wornout facili- 
ties, and certainly not adequate for expansion to meet growing needs, 

In order to avoid the complete loss of existing facilities through deterioration 
in the foreseeable future, and to provide at least a start toward meeting the 
increased needs at public campgrounds for additional sanitation and water sys- 
tems, tables and fireplaces, we urge that the allocation for this purpose be sub- 
stantially increased over the amount appropriated last year. 

Possibly you may want to ask Chairman Michael Kirwan of the subcommittee 
considering these matters to include a copy of this letter in the record of the 
hearings now in progress. I am sending you an extra copy for his use. 

Best wishes, 
CHARLES R. StTarK, Manager. 


ForREST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Talle. 
Mr. Tauue. Mr. Chairman, again this year it is a pleasure to appear 
before your distinguished committee in support of the appropriations 
for the work of the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
Throughout the past 17 years I have had a consuming interest in the 
development of a forest program for the farm and other small private 
woodlands of our Nation. The results of participation in legislation 
providing for cooperation with the States in fire control, tree planting, 
and woodland management have been gratifying indeed. My own 
State of Iowa along with some 45 other States, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico are now engaged in carrying out the provisions of the amended 
Clarke-MecNary Act and the Cooperative Forest Management Act. 
While progress has been made in the protection, regeneration and 
care of the Nation’s small woodlands under this enabling legislation, I 
am somewhat concerned about the small annual appropriations that 
have budget approval each year for this work. Since over 3 million 
farm forests are involved, my concern for their well-being is consider- 
able. There is no oversupply of farm-grown forest products; accord- 
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ing to the most recent surveys there is no likelihood of an oversupply 
in the forseeable future because the farm forests are in such poor grow- 
ing condition. They are plagued by fires, insects, overcutting and 
general low productivity. The field for improvement is vast, in- 
volving labor, effort and money. Many millions of acres, not in- 
cluding any diverted from surplus crop production, are in need 
protection, planting to trees and improvement. Here, Mr. Chairman, 
is Where your able committee can be of real service in doing something 
to improve conditions on the small woodlands of America. 

The amended Clarke-McNary Act authorizes an annual appropria- 
tion of $20 million for forest fire cooperation with our States. It 
authorizes $2,500,000 annually for cooperation in forest tree planting. 
The Cooperative Forest Management Act authorizes the Congress to 
appropriate $2,500,000 each year for the e mployme nt of farm foresters 
to assist with the problems in our small forests. These authorizations 
were given serious consideration by myself and many of my colleagues 
at, the time when the present forestry legislation was written ‘and 
subsequently enacted. Our hopes were high for the realization of an 
adequate Federal-State cooperative forestry program for the small 
woodlands of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be brief. On page 371 of the budget you are 
now considering, there is not $1 of increase recommended for coopera- 
tion with the States in forest-fire control, tree planting, and forest 
management and processing. Were I less familiar with conditions on 
our farm and other small forests, | would pass the matter over and 
consider it part and parcel of a general economy program. However, 
I do know that our State partners in these basic forestry enterprises 
look to the Federal partner for adequate support in this joint enter- 
prise of great significance. I do know, also, that these cooperative 
programs are the cornerstone of this Nation’s efforts to get better 
forestry on small privately owned woodlands of America. 

Mr. Chairman, again I plead the cause of forest conservation before 
your distinguished committee. With a deep and realistic conviction 
of the need, I hope that you will grant substantial increases for use in 
these State and private forestry cooperation activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Talle. 


Forest Researcu STatTion IN Nortu DAKotTa 
WITNESS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us our colleague, Mr. Burdick. 
You may proceed sir. 

Mr. Burpicx. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I should 
like to urge your favorable consideration in making an appropriation 
of funds for the establishment of a Federal forest research center in 
North Dakote. 

While a great deal of our area is plains country, we do have sections 
of forested land, and feel very keenly the desirability of protecting, 
preserving and increasing our growth of trees. In relation to this, we 
have problems peculiar to our area, and many times questions arise 
in regard to our forestry program which cannot be answered by research 
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developed or carried on in other regions, where the conditions are not 


similar. 

We feel that the establishment of such a center would be of great 
benefit to our State, and that we would profit greatly from a connection 
with the division of research of the United States Forest Service, as 
they have an experienced and well qualified staff, whose suggestions 
and recommendations would help us in our planting and survival work, 
and would give new encouragement and impetus to the work already 
being done there in farm forestry, in watershed development, and in 
fire protection and prevention. 

I feel that this is a worthwhile project, not only to the people of 
North Dakota, but to all the plains States which have eonditions and 
weather similar to ours, and where the terrain presents comparable 
problems. Any thing which will help our water problem, prevent 
soil erosion, provide wildlife shelters and enhance the beauty of our 
State will win the grateful approbatioo of our ever-increasing number 
of tourists as well as our own people. 

Funds to establish such a center will build up our natural resources, 
and add to the general wealth of the Nation in terms of usable material, 
which will greatly increase through the years if the forestry work is 
carried on by able and experienced men, such as would be available 
if we had a forest research station. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement Mr. Burdick. 


Forrest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us now, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I was most happy to find that the current 
budget proposals for the United States Forest Service make a start 
toward a realistic program for guarding, developing, and using this 
great national resource by recommending increases in appropriations 
for a number of forest activities. 

I would like to add my voice to those who are urging that your 
committee give favorable consideration to those increases and recom- 
mend the amounts requested. 

Some of the more essential increases would provide $1,600,000 
more for timber management and harvesting of mature trees; $1 
million for badly needed construction and housing; $470,000 for 
recreation and sanitation; increased sums for mining claims admin- 
istration, clarifying title to timber on mining claims; and $465,000 
additional for maintenance of roads and trails. 

I am very much concerned with the current shortage of funds for 
recreational activities. Throughout our forests millions of citizens 
are asking the opportunity to enjoy the forests at low cost and have 
the recreation facilities to which they are entitled. It appears to 
me recognition of this need is a must. 

In California alone last year the Forest Service sold more than 
$23 million worth of timber. Timber carries the entire Forest Service 
load and provides more than enough revenue to pay national forest 
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costs. It is just good business to provide necessary funds for the 
proper conservation and harvest of this crop. I think we should 
keep in mind that in dealing with the Forest Service we are not in 
the main using tax money, for revenues largely balance expenses. 

I sincerely hope your committee will look with favor on these 
proposals. We need them badly and they already have been too long 
delayed. They present an opportunity to deal constructively with 
our natural resources. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Sisk. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


WITNESS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Kirwan. Senator Bennett, we shall be glad to hear your 
statement. 

Senator Bennett. I have great interest in the entire Interior appro- 
priations bill, and that interest is sbared by the people of Utah, but 
I wish to call your attention to several specific items of particular 
importance. 

Bureau of Land Management: The President’s budget asks for a 
$39,000 appropriations for halogeton control in the region 4 area of 
the Bureau of Reclamation including portions of several Western 
States in addition to Utah, as well as $186,000 under the Bureau of 
Land Management. The cattlemen and sheepmen are greatly con- 
cerned about this poisonous weed which is being spread on the range- 
lands, particularly in Western Utah. If allowed to continue spreading 
uncontrolled on the public and private lands of Utah, it may jeopardize 
the cattle and sheep industries in Utah. Therefore, I hope that the 
committee will appropriate the full $225,000 and give serious thought 
to increasing the amount. An ounce of prevention may save our 
rangelands. 

We have had a serious backlog of lease and other land applications 
in Utah because of the unprecedented uranium boom, as well as a 
great increase of oil and gas leases. It has worked a hardship on the 
local mining industry and the Bureau of Land Management is to be 
commended for its work to diminish the backlog. They recommend 
for the lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources in Utah a 
total of $571,000 compared to an appropriation last year of $211,650. 
I urge that your committee appropriate the full amount. 

The State of Utah has been deprived of its so-called ‘school lands’ 
given to the State by the enabling act admitting Utah into the Union 
in 1896. Until recently, little cadastral surveying had been done and 
I therefore hope that you will maintain the level of appropriations as 
recommended by the President. Utah would receive $270,000 as 
compared with $248,000 last year and this will mean that 198 school 
sections will be turned over to the State, a total of 126,700 acres. 
You can well appreciate what this will mean, in view of the sad 
conditions of our public schools in Utah. 

Fish and wildlife: I wish to call your attention to two budget 
requests. The first deals with predatory animal and rodent control. 
Appropriations for this program have been virtually the same for 
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many years. 
tailment in a badly needed program. 
$43,160 each year for a good many years, but rising costs have meant 
that the money can barely cover administrative expenses. 
appropriation should be revised up sharply and I strongly urge your 


With rising costs, this has brought about a sharp cur- 
Utah, for example has received 


The entire 


committee to do so. With the gradual curtailing of the program has 


come a rapid increase in the number of sheep and cattle slaughtered 
on our ranges in Utah by predators. Responsible people in Utah 
assure me that every dollar spent by the Federal Government will 
yield $10 in return from increased taxes because of the many sheep 
and cattle which will be saved. 

The second item is the construction program to renovate the 
Springville fish hatchery, built in 1916 with no modernization since, 
resulting in an antiquated and inadequate plant. $40,000 was appro- 
priated last year and the President recommends $30,000 this year 
which still leaves $80,000 more needed to complete what the Fish 
and Wildlife has told me constitutes a first priority operating unit. 
I ask, therefore, that you raise the appropriation to $110,000, or 
alternately, a 2-year program instead of 4 at the present rate. It will 
be a real boon to fishermen in Utah, southern Idaho and other adjacent 
States. 

National parks: I hope that you will maintain the increased appro- 
priations for the national parks recommended by the President and 
further that the parks, which have been neglected for many years, 
will be given more money. Zion National Monument in Utah, for 
example, was created in 1937 but virtually nothing has been spent to 
improve it in its 20-year history. Dinosaur Monument is still vir- 
tually inaccessible except to the hardy few. Arches, Natural Bridges, 
and Rainbow Bridge National Monuments have received very little 
attention for years. These all are areas of incomparable beauty. 
Near-starvation diet imposed on the other parks in Utah for many 
years, coupled with the lack of development of the monuments I have 
mentioned, is depriving the people of America of the beauty and 
grandeur of the parks which is rightfully theirs. 

Forest Service: I hope that your committee will appropriate 
$10,000 for the Cache Purchase unit of the Cache National Forest to 
purchase strategic lands in order to stop a serious flood threat to the 
city of Ogden and prevent siltation which has deposited 14 feet of 
sediment in Pine View Dam in the past few years. 

[ am pleased with the general increase recommended for forest 
roads and trails which in Utah would mean an increase of $660,000 
over this year’s $422,000. Moreover, I hope that your committee 
will appropriate funds sufficient to begin a program for the rapid 
development of an expanded reseeding program and for watershed 
improvement. Utah’s rangelands are in an emergency status, accord- 
ing to many Utah experts whose judgment I respect. 

In addition, recreational use of our forests in Utah has expanded at 
such a tremendous rate that something must be done immediately to 
alleviate a critical situation. The canyons east of Salt Lake City, for 
example, pose tremendous traffic problems, and a real sanitation prob- 
lem exists. Moreover, facilities are pitifully few and woefully inade- 
quate for the greatly increased use. Little work has been done since 
‘CC days. I therefore urge that you increase funds for recreation 
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in the forests so that we can forestall what is rapidly becoming a 
national disgrace. 

This letter is lengthy, but the matters I have raised are serious to 
usin Utah. I hope that my letter might be included in the hearings 
on the Interior appropriations bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Senator. 


FrerNow EXPERIMENTAL Forest, IN Parsons, W. Va. 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad now to hear from Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Mouionan. Thank you for this opportunity to testify in be- 
half of an increase in the amount of funds allocated to the Fernow 
Kxperimental Forest in Parsons, W. Va. 

Operated and maintained by the United States Forest Service, this 
station was activated by the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
in 1948 to solve critical forest and watershed management problems 
in mountain hardwoods. 

Since then, it has accomplished much in delineating woodland 
management and water resource problems; also in finding the answers 
that have been far-reaching in their acceptance throughout the 
State—in fact, the entire Appalachian territory. This phase of the 
work is essential and must be continued—perhaps expanded, 

In addition, thought needs to be given to new research covering 
the marketing and economic aspects of West Virginia’s timber poten- 
tial, with the hope of increasing income to the small farmer. To do 
this an additional $30,000 to $40,000 to the regular appropriation 
would be needed. Research in this field should cover the following 
six categories: 

1. Extending log-grade studies now in progress: Most of the timber 
sold in the area is on a volume basis with little recognition given to 
grade. There is some grade information for factory-grade lumber. 
However, there are no defined grades for construction timbers, for 
veneer, and for other special uses. Studies need to be undertaken 
to develop and improve our knowledge of grades and to explore 
possibilities of extending their use. Selling on the basis of grade 
would be of advantage to both the buyer in realizing the full value 
of his product and to the user because he would know what he was 
getting. Full realization of increased quality would also provide 
a greater return to the forest land owner practicing good management. 

2. Marketing of low-grade hardwoods: There are millions of board 
feet. of low-grade hardwoods throughout the area for which there are 
no immediate markets. Utilization of these hardwoods would bring 
a large income. At the same time their removal from the forest 
would improve the growing potential of mountain hardwoods. Re- 
search is needed to find industries that can use low-grade material 
economically and methods of logging and transportation that can 
produce it cheaply. 

3. Complete utilization of all timber products: Most of the hard- 
wood forest properties are managed for one product. As a result 
much usable material is left as waste in the woods. Studies are needed 
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in the woods to determine the advantages of removing a variety of 
products from the farm woodlot and sorting it out for veneer stock, 
lumber, mine timbers, and pulpwood. 

4. Management of small farm woodland properties: Farmers own 
approximately a third of the forest land in the area. If properly 
managed, these woodlands could contribute a regular income to the 
farmer and a large volume of timber for industry. Yet in most 
places these farm forests are not managed. There are problems in 
managing, harvesting, and selling the timber crop which need to be 
solved before farm-woodland management will be widely adopted. 

Information on practices and methods of producing a farm crop 
profitably will be useful in the cooperative farm foresty program. 

5. Economic logging of mountain hardwoods: The mountainous 
terrain presents particularly difficult logging chances. Many lumber- 
men who have tried logging the steep, precipitous slopes went broke. 
Clear cutting the most accessible chances and high-grading the others 
promised the greatest financial return. If the present cutting and 
logging practices are to be changed, then research must develop 
profitable logging methods which can be incorporated with good forest 
practices. At the present time, loggers believe that light cuts and 
sustained yield management present a financial hazard few of them 
are willing to assume. Forestry will advance to the extent that 
desirable practices are shown to pay. 

6. Development of logging road standards: Logging road standards 
have not been designed for this steep mountain country. Skid and 
truck roads are poorly constructed. Steep grades are the rule. Much 
of the timber is skidded and trucked in stream channels. 
tices result in erosion and damage to watershed values. They are 
also expensive and increase logging costs. Since these roads usually 
wash out because no provision is made to protect them, the total 
investment is lost. 

Logging will always be an important industry. Roadbuilding 
standards to reduce erosion and reduce logging costs are imperative. 
Construction techniques are necessary to keep road construction costs 
comparable to those in other hardwood-producing regions. Such 
information is of vital importance for the practice of forestry in both 
public and private lands. 

These are basic needs and are in keeping with West Virginia’s efforts 
in developing and locating new industries. This timber occupies one 
of the most important possibilities, not only for the present but for 
years to come. It is therefore impossible to overemphasize to the 
committee the vital importance of the functions performed at the 
Fernow station and I earnestly hope you will lend your most favorable 
consideration to the need for an expansion of the present research 
program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Mollohan. 


Nationa, Capitat PLANNING CoMMISSION 


Mr. Kirwan. We have received a statement from Mrs. Henry 
Munroe, president of League of Women Voters of the District of 
Columbia, which I would like to have inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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Dear Sir: The League of Women Voters of the District of Columbia has fol- 
lowed with careful attention the progress of the urban renewal program au- 
thorized by Congress in the farsighted Housing Act of 1949, amended in 1954. 
The league wishes to support the National Capital Planning Commission in its 
request for seven additional staff members to help carry out its increased 
responsibilities under this program. 

In setting up the National Capital Planning Commission through special legis- 
lation and including on it two congressional Members, Congress reflected national 
interest in the Capital’s development. If the goal of ‘‘No slums in 10 years’”’ is to 
be reached a staff increase for the Commission is necessary since it is involved in 
almost every phase of urban renewal. Lack of personnel and funds can result 
in serious delays and bottlenecks, unfortunately some of the work has already been 
slowed dowa, particularly in carrying out the neighborhood analyses (see recom- 
mendation No. 16 of the Rouse-Keith report), so essential in detail planning and 
as a basis for formulating certain of the zoning revisions under current study. 

During this period of unprecedented change in the population of the metro- 
politan area the normal activities of the National Capital Planning Commission 
have been intensified through increased demands upon the water supply, sanitary, 
recreational, and transportation facilities. Additional functions incident to 
urban renewal naturally would require at least the proposed 27-member staff 
which is small in comparison with the size of planning commissions in other 
important cities. Philadelphia, for example, has a staff of from 50 to 60 persons. 

We would appreciate it very much if your committee would arrange to in- 
corporate this letter in the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
JuLIET G. MUNROE, 
Mrs. Henry Munroe, 
President. 


Soin AND Water RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record a statement received 
from Mr. William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association, requesting funds for water development 
and soil and water research. 


SPATEMENT OF WiLuIAM E. WeELsH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 31, 1956 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Our association, with membership coming very largely from irrigation water 
users throughout the 17 Western States, is very much interested in the work of 
several Federal agencies over which your committee has jurisdiction including 
particularly the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture and the Geo- 
logical Survey in the Department of Interior. 

At the last annual meeting of our association held in Lincoln, Nebr., October 
24-26, 1955, with approximately 600 in attendance, our members adopted a set 
of resolutions setting forth the policy and objectives of the association for the 
current year. Included among these are two resolutions dealing specifically 
with the problems pertaining to the work of your committee. These resolutions 
are as follows: 

Resolution 10: Adequate appropriations for water development 
Resolution 23: Expanded soil and water research 
A copy of these resolutions is attached hereto. 


FOREST SERVICE 


The Forest Service has jurisdiction over the Federal forest lands in all of the 
Western States which constitute a vital and important part of the watersheds 
of the various streams of the West which supply water to the irrigated areas. 
Adequate and proper protection of the watersheds within these forests is of the 
utmost importance. For that reason we are very much interested in the \ ork 
of the Forest Service. We believe the Forest Service is doing a very fine job of 
administering these forest lands in the interest of those areas which are dependent 
upon the watersheds for existence. 
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The importance of proper watershed management of our forest and rangelands 
is well established. The adverse effects of inadequate resource management on 
floods, quality, and quantity of water delivered from the watersheds, and to our 
economy in the availability and use of the forest resources are so disastrous that 
we can no longer tolerate them. The expanding population and the necessity of 
continuation of a high level, prosperous economy requires that our management of 
the renewable forest and range resources be brought into balance with future 
requirements. 

Further, the relationship between the various measures or activities of forest- 
land management is such that they cannot logically be separated into functional 
parts. The water, range, timber, recreation, and wildlife resources—their protec- 
tion, development, and coordinated use—are all dependent parts of an integrated 
resource conservation program. 

For that reason I wish to strongly support the budget request for the Forest 
Service items. It is a minimum program. 

On the national forests the increases requested for timber, recreation, and range 
are well justified on the need to keep pace with increased demand for timber 
harvest, increase in recreation use, and for better management of the range. 
The increases for maintenance of improvements and for housing are essential 
facilitating items; without which program operations cannot be effective. The 
increase for determination of surface rights on mining claims to implement the 
recent mining legislation is a forward step in public-land administration. It 
culminates many years of negotiation and the Congress is to be complimented on 
passage of this act. 

I don’t need to remind you, gentlemen, that the western national forests, which 
comprise only 21 percent of the total land area, produce 53 percent of the water 
yield. It is extremely important now—and even more so in the future—that there 
be a greater intensity of land management of these valuable watersheds for their 
multiple uses and in balance with the relative values. The $350,000 item for soil 
and water management which is retained in the national-forest budget for next 
year is a very important start in a needed program for watershed rehabilitation. 

The increases in the research appropriation item for establishing new timber 
stands and for expanding research on forest pests and diseases are urgently needed 
to provide a sound factual basis for intensified action programs. The increases 
for research in wood utilization, marketing, and in developing new outlets for 
low-grade material are part of a needed program to make the best use of our 
present resources. The increases for the forest survey and economic investigations 
help to provide the basic information on the changing conditions of our forest 
resources and the facts to guide forest program development. 

The cooperative forestry program with the States, the pest-control activity 
and the other Forest Service items are all an essential part of a total national- 
forestry program. 

Again I would like to emphasize that we strongly support the budget recom- 
mendations for the Forest Service. 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The fact that the work of the Geological Survey is, to a very large extent, carried 
on on a cooperative basis with matching funds is excellent testimony as to the 
popularity of the program. There continues to be an aroused and awakened 
interest in the problems of water and its control and use in every section of the 
United States. It is becoming more and more apparent that we must have full 
and complete information about our water resources in order to properly plan 
for the future. The budget recommendations for the Geological Survey are an 
increase over the amount that was approved a year ago. This is encouraging, 
indeed, and we are glad to support this increase. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


It is recommended that deficiency appropriations for 1956 that are being 
requested by the Geological Survey for making specific hydrological investigation 
and of preparing comprehensive flood reports for the outstanding floods which 
occurred in the Northeastern States last August and September and in the Pacific 
Coast States last December and January be fully supported by the Congress. 
Such information is of vital importance in connection with all rehabilitation and 
flood control plans in the flooded areas. 
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LAND MAPPING 


The demand for land mapping throughout the country continues to show an 
increase due to our growth in population, expanding economy, and perhaps still 
to some extent to our military preparedness program. We are somewhat dis- 
appointed that this program is not going ferward at the rate that we have been 
hoping for. However, the recommendations by the Bureau of the Budget for 
this program this year are rather encouraging and we strongly urge that this 
committee approve an amount for this purpose not less than that recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


ResoLution No, 10—ApDEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is the 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropriations 
by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

(a) Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefore; 

(6) Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration, range improvements, and physical improvements of national 
forests; 

(c) Support and continue the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting of the 
Department of Agriculture; 

(d) Permit prompt and continuing acquisition, publication and distribution by 
the Geological Survey of basic data respecting both stream flow and ground-water 
resources throughout the Nation; 

(e) Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, by the year 1970; 

(f) Support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service to 
provide more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts; 

(g) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development; 

(h) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as practicable; 

(¢) Support collection and dissemination of basic meteorological data by the 
United States Weather Bureau; be it further 

Resolved, That the various affected States are urged to give full support to the 
foregoing program, 


REsoLuTION No. 23—ExpaNnpED Soi, AND WATER RESEARCH 


Whereas the National Reclamation Association by resolutions heretofore 
adopted at annual meetings has gone on record emphasizing the urgent need for 
an expanded program of soil and water research as set forth in Senate Document 
98—-82d Congress, 2d session: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association: 

(a) Support increases for research in the 1957 Federal budget; and 

(b) Urge the allocation of increased funds to the Western Section of Soil and 
Water Management Research to provide emphasis on such problems as: 

(1) Water supply and its physical control, 

(2) Determination of irrigation water requirements, 

(3) Methods of water application, 

(4) Drainage of irrigated lands, 

(5) Control of aquatic weeds and water wasting vegetation, and 

(6) Methods of increasing water yield by controlling undesirable vegeta- 
tion on water sheds; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers, directors and the agricultural research comnittee 
of this association be urged to keep Members of the Congress and Federal admin- 
istrators informed of the need for strengthening Agricultural research relating to 
the more effective utilization of our limited soil and water resources, and to 
support legislation sponsoring this objective. 
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Forest Service RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. I have a statement by Mr. Bryce Browning, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District 
in eastern Ohio which was referred to me by the Hon. Frank Bow, of 
Ohio and which I would like to insert in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Bryce Browning. I am secretary-treasurer of the Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District in eastern Ohio. While the district is a public 
corporation, it both pays taxes and operates without tax income. It was organ- 
ized to deal with floods and related conservation problems in the Muskingum 
watershed, and as a result we have a deep interest in timber marketing, manage- 
ment, and watershed improvement. 

I want to talk to you today about the need for an expanded research program 
to develop ways to improve the marketing of farm woodland products. The 
recently completed Timber Resource Review shows that farm woodlands account 
for approximately 35 pereent of the Nation’s commercial forest production. 

Farm woodlands are especially important in the Central States (Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri); here they amount to about 25 million 
acres or about 60 percent of the total forest area and about 15 percent of the 
farm area. Approximately 50 percent of the farms in the Central States have 
woodlands on them. However, in none of our States does the average farmer 
obtain adequate income from forest product sales. Figures from the 1950 Census 
of Agriculture showed that farmers on the average obtained less than 80 cents 
annual cash income from forest products per acre of farm woodland, 

Some woodlands in our area under fair management and marketing practices 
are returning as much as $5 per acre per year to the woodland owner and there 
is little doubt that, under the best management, the woodlands could return 
$15 per acre per year. Why doesn’t the average farmer earn this much? There 
are a number of reasons, mostly concerned with better management and marketing 
of his timber. In our area, we need reliable information on timber markets. 
The average timber owner knows very little about the location of timber markets, 
he seldom makes timber sales, he doesn’t know the specifications, prices, or even 
the best method of cutting his timber. A timber market reporting service similar 
to market reports for other farm crops would be a real help in acquainting owners 
with timber markets. 

Also on the marketing side, we need case study research to determine and demon- 
strate the ways to improve timber marketing practices and to develop new market- 
ing methods for the small woodland owner. We need information on the ways 
and means of making integrated sales possible on small tracts, on the minimum 
operable volume of timber for sawlog and pulpwood production, and on usable 
standard grading systems for forest products. If the farmer could market the 
products that should come out of his woods, he could do a better job of forest 
management and actually increase the value of the timber left in the woods. 

I believe that such marketing research will help the farmer to realize that his 
woodland is an integral part of his farm and can be depended on for regular cash 
income. I believe also that, without the factual information such studies will 
produce, there is little probability of the millions of acres of marginal and sub- 
marginal lands in this general area being transferred to timber production. It 
would appear certain that, with the benefit of such information, he will be more 
willing to join the soil bank program and to reduce acreages of his regular cash 
crops such as wheat, soybeans, and corn. ‘Timber is the one crop grown on our 
farms that doesn’t need any price supports. Instead, we need to increase 
production of timber to meet a constantly expanding demand. 

A good place to conduct the case study research needed to answer some of these 
timber marketing problems is on the Muskingum Conservancy District and we 
are offering the use of our facilities to the Central States Forest Experiment 
Station for such research. We have about 20,000 acres of timberland under 
district management from which we are marketing substantial quantities of 
timber and are in process of planting an additional 10,000 acres. We do our own 
logging and operate a small sawmill, post peeler, and wood preservation plant. 
We sell logs, lumber, posts, and Christmas trees. We have a forester on the 
district who is managing and marketing our timber. However, even so, we as 
well as the farm woodland owners in the area are in great need of information to 
improve our timber marketing. Without it, the value of the demonstration 
project we have undertaken will be very limited. 
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If funds can be made available to the Central States Forest Experiment Station 
of the United States Forest Service for this type of marketing research, we would 
be glad to conduct our present operations and to test experimental timber market 
ing methods as the forest researchers might suggest so as to provide some of the 
answers to the timber marketing problems I understand the budget proposed 
by the President provides for an increase in forest marketing researeh and that it 
is now up to the Congress to determine whether funds will be available for this 
type of research. 

While the conservancy district would undoubtedly benefit from the studi 
the principal benefit would be to the thousands of small-forest owners in the 
central hardwood region. I’m quite sure that the Forest Service will agree with 
me, that there isn’t any better opportunity to conduct marketing studies any 
where in the Central States than on the Muskingum district, and that the contribu 
tion we are able to make will result in a savings of research funds or in more 
efficient use of research funds. The basie results obtained from studies carried 
out in our area would have general application to other areas in the eentral 
hardwood region. Also the cost of these studies to the Federal Government 
would be kept to a minimum because the distriet will furnish the manpower and 
equipment to conduct the studies under the direetion of your research worker 


CONSTRUCTION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON MemoriaL PARKWAY ALONG 
Cy ae th SAE 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Mr 
(Charles H. Callison, conservation director of the National Wildlife 
| 


‘ 


‘ederation, regarding construction of the George Washington Memor 
ial Parkway along the C. & O. Canal. Without objection, it will be 
placed in the record at this point. 
(The letter is as follows: ) 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., January 81, 1956 


Hon. Micuag. J. KiRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C 

DrarR Mr. Kirwan: Various conservation organizations in and about Wash 
ington, D. C., have requested that appropriations for construction of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway along the C. & O. Canal be deferred until the 
responsible public agencies can make new plans for rerouting the proposed park- 
way. This is necessary in order to safeguard the recreational and historic values 
of the C. & O. Canal area. 

The National Wildlife Federation wishes to be on record in support of the 
request of the other conservation groups. We add our recommendation that the 
construction money be withheld until the parkway plans can be reexamined 

We should like this letter to be made a part of the record of the hearings cur- 
rently being conducted by your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. CALLIson, 
Conservation Director 


Mr. Kirwan. Also on the same subject is a letter from the National 
Parks Association which I ask to be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 7, D. C., February 1, 1956. 
Hon. Micuar. J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 


House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: Mr. Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of the Wilder- 
ness Society, kindly expressed the views of the National Parks Association at 
the recent hearings regarding the proposed appropriation of construction funds 
for the extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the C. & O. 
Canal. We are writing to confirm that the National Parks Association believes 
such an appropriation at this time would be premature, and should be deferred 
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until more definite decisions are made regarding the route such a road should 
properly follow. 

The Secretary of the Interior has approved the recent decision of the National 
Park Service not to construct a highway along the canal between Seneca and 
Cumberland, an action we believe is entirely in the national] interest. It was 
predicated on the conclusion that the C. & O. Canal is of such high potential 
value for recreational purposes that the property should be protected from a 
use that would seriously impair those values. 

No such determination of the wisest use of the part of the canal between 
Seneca and Washington has been made, since this section was not considered in 
the study. Inasmuch as this is the most heavily used part of the canal, essential 
to the needs of this urban population for outdoor recreation, many conservation- 
ists believe it should be protected from undesirable development, especially from 
road construction. Several alternative locations for a road, if one is needed, 
are being discussed, including the possible utilization of the Cabin John car track 
foundation if present transit use is discontinued. 

The National Parks Association believes the National Park Service should 
undertake a thorough study of the lower section of the canal to determine its 
wisest use and maximum benefit, and that the results of such a study should be 
available to Congress before any construction funds are authorized. The canal 
is one of the most important recreational assets of the community, and extreme 
care should be exercised that it not be developed in any way that will injure it. 

It is requested that this letter be made a part of the official record. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frep M. PacKkarp, 
Executive Secretary. 


Fish aND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of a letter from the State 


of California Department of Fish and Game which will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 


(The letter is as follows:) 


SraTe oF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Sacramento, 14, February 2, 1956. 


Hon. Micwaet J. Krrwan, 
Chairman, Interior and Related Agencies, 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear CHAIRMAN Krrwan: In practically all of the States of the Union, the 
number of big-game animals has been increasing. This is especially true through- 
out the West. These animals are providing the basis for an extremely profitable 
type of recreation which is most important to the economy of the regions in which 
they are found. 

Unfortunately, in a number of areas problems are arising, due to the pressure of 
big-game populations on their food supply, and competition with domestic live- 
stock on forest ranges. 

In California, for example, we now have more cattle than any other Western 
State—3.6 million, the greatest number in history. About 1.8 million sheep are 
now dependent on the ranges of the State. 

But we also have the largest deer population of any State in the West, approxi- 
mately 1.1 million. This is three times that of the second Western State, namely, 
Oregon. It is estimated that about 1% million animal-unit months of grazing by 
deer are supplied from the national forests, which also supply one-half million 
animal-unit months of livestock forage. 

This pressure of use can be met in part through research: (1) to learn how to 
improve rundown big game ranges, and (2) to learn how to integrate the use of 
ranges utilized seasonally by both livestock and big game. 
® At the present time the California Department of Fish and Game is financing a 
$50,000 a year cooperative study with the University of California and the 
United States Forest Service. This research on big-game habitat is in the right 
direction, but it is inadequate to meet the overall problem. Since Federal lands 
are substantially involved, it seems appropriate to us that the Federal Government 
should at least meet the expenditure of the State in this undertaking. 
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The problem I have sketched briefly above is not confined to California alone. 
Big-game habitat improvement research is needed just as badly elsewhere. I 
respectfully urge that your committee give favorable consideration to financing a 
Forest Service research program in the West along these lines. An appropriation 
of at least $250,000 annually, over a 5-year period, is needed in the western United 
States for this work. 

Since I shall not be able to appear in person before your committee, I trust that 
you will make this letter a part of your official record of the hearings, and that 
your committee may see fit to give the recommendations above favorable consid- 
eration. 

Sincerely vours, 
Setu Gorpon, Director. 


Forrest ReskaRcH 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear now from the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Hautueck. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Sub- 
committee on Interior Appropriations, it is good to have this op- 
portunity to present, for your consideration, a request to provide for 
the establishment of a forest research center in Indiana this next 
fiscal year. 

Indiana, at one time about 87 percent covered with some of the 
country’s best hardwood forests, has had its timber resource reduced 
by agricultural developments to 18 percent of the State’s area or about 
4:1 million acres. Although Indiana’s forests, as in most Midwest 
States, have been mainly mismanaged, they are still contributing 
their proportionte share to the forest economy of the State and region. 

The potential production of the present forested land is believed, 
on the basis of spotty evidence, to exceed present production by 2 
to 4 times. And to develop this potential is essential because of the 
rapidly increasing development of wood-using industries and their 
increasing demands upon local timber. 

Indiana processes more bigh quality native hardwood into such 
products as veneer, furniture, and cabinets than any other State in 
the Central States region. She depends, of course, to some extent 
upon high-quality wood from neighboring States. The amount of 
high-grade wood available is getting less and less each year, a trend 
that must be reversed. 

Besides industrial dependence upon more high-quality wood, there 
is a growing desire by woodland owners to obtain a higher percentage 
of their total farm income from their timber stands. Current annual 
income from the sale of standing timber in Indiana is about $15 million. 
Not all this harvest goes into industry, but that which does is pro- 
cessed by approximately 26,000 workers with salaries and wages 
totaling more than $61 million. 

Present income from forests does not rank high in the overall 
economy. But should ways be found to triple or quadruple present 
production, forest income could greatly help i improve living standards. 

About three-fourths of Indiana’s forest land is in the southern 
third of the State, a hilly section not suited generally for agriculture. 
The people in this hill country depend for their living upon forest 
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products mainly and, in urban centers, upon small industries using 
the raw forest materials. To rebuild their forests to greater produc- 
tivity and rehabilitate the bare lands now vielding little or no income, 
they need the benefit of careful research and guidance in how to apply 
the results. They need research to increase forestry knowledge to 
equal that in other fields of agriculture. 

There is need for research in forest management to guide the 
private, State, and Federal forestry programs already underway. 
There is need for experimental forests where methods of timber 
production, protection, and harvesting can be developed to give proper 
reproduction for succeeding forests and better growth rate of quality 
woods. There is need for help in managing the thousands of acres 
of forest plantations that have reached manageable age. And finally 
there are still other benefits that would accrue from research that is 
primarily designed for better woodland management. The foremost 
of these are increased income to timberland owners—the farmers— 
alleviating the watershed management problems on presently un- 
managed forest land, improving wildlife habitat, and providing addi- 
tional recreational areas. 

Indiana has an efficient research program in forestry at the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station. And a few private industries and 
individuals are engaged in small-scale research. But together both 
State and private efforts cannot economically handle the big job that 
should have immediate attention. 

Since the end of World War II, we, in Indiana, have supported 
every reasonable effort to stimulate Federal forest research in the 
Central States, hoping to share in its returns. During this period of 
some 10 years, each of the other 5 States of the 6-State region—over 
which the Central States Forest Experiment Station, United States 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, conducts forest research— 
Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, has had a branch re- 
search field station or research center established within its chief 
forest-problem area. Indiana’s problem area, as no doubt those of 
the other States are, is unique as to forest types and sites or conditions 
that influence tree growth. We believe Indiana warrants a research 
center in the heart of its problem area to speed up the process of re- 
habilitating its forest stands to a level of high production of quality 
timber. ‘This would put our State, forest researchwise, on a par with 
others in the region. 

In this request, I propose that there be $100,000 allotted specifically 
to the United States Forest Service under the item ‘Forest Manage- 
ment Research for the Central States Forest Experiment Station,” 
headquarters in Columbus, Ohio, to establish a Forest Research 
Center in the problem area of southern Indiana. The staff of such a 
research center would work in close cooperation with the State agri- 
cultural experiment station, extension service, industry, and other 
groups or agencies interested in the forestry problems. This would 
permit coordination and integration of research programs of all con- 
cerned to permit the most efficient use of all funds allocated to forest 
research in the area. 
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Notrse.—These views concurred in by the undersigned members of 
the Indiana delegation: 
Ray J. MappEn, 
First District. 
SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, 
Third [striet. 
E. Ross Apair, 
Fourth District. 
Joun V. BEAMER, 
Fifth District. 
Crci, M. Harpen, 
Sirth District. 
WituraMm G. Bray, 
Seventh District. 
WinFIELD K. Denton, 
Eighth District. 
Eart WILSON, 
Ninth District. 
Ratew Harvey, 
Tenth Thtstrict. 
(By R. G. A.) CHaries B. Brownson, 
Kleventh District. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Halleck. 
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